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11. Recent Measures for the promotion of Education in 
England. pp. 112, 8vo. 

12. Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
1839-40. With 23 beautiful plates, illustrating plans 
of School houses, §c. pp. 218, folio. 

. 13. Has the Church or the State the power to Educate 
' the Nation? <A course of Lectures, by Frederick D- 
__ Maurice, A. M., Chaplain to~Guy’s Hospital. pp. 364, 
OVO. T8329. 
Ir is not strictly within the design of our Review to dis- 
cuss systems or theories of secular education; but it is ob- 
_ vious that many of these systems involve the most impor- 
~~ tant principles of philosophy, and the highest interests of 
truth and humanity, and to these it is peculiarly our province 
to direct public attention. 


In former numbers of our work* we have examined some 


hits of thé leading characteristics of the educational schemes of 

~~ the United States and Ireland, and we propose now to pre- 

da sent to our readers some of the peculiarities of the English 
system. 


The religious-education bigs aie been debated more 

fully and fearlessly in England than in any other country, 

_ and there are local circumstances which give it special 
interest. "a , 

- There are many in England (and they have upon their 

» side the influence of one or more powerful newspapers) 


Bae who protest against every scheme and form of State pat- 
* _.__-Yonage, or supervision of public instruction. Theirl ies 
— : 


i is, in substance, as follows: er 
‘ “ite __ “ We see great mischief and peril in the very principle of an interference on 
the part.of government to organize and keep under its own control a scheme of 

= ¥ Seapublic education, There is despotism in it ; there is an attempt, or at least a ten- 

ded dency in it, to supplant private relations and domestic duties with municipal 
_ regulations ; it aims at a dislocation and disturbance of the immutable combi- 
nations and self-acting powers of natural society, for the sake of concentrating 

_ inthe managers of the political machine a control over the entire moral and 

ba intellectual development of the national mind. Against this we protest, and 

___ more especially under the present circumstances of the world in general, and this 

country in particular, which make it impossible for any government to estab- 


te lish a machinery of public instruction which shall be religious without being 
_ intolerant, or tolerant without being irreligious.” ‘1 


. 


give no little colour to the position here taken. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Hume, a distinguished member 
of Parliament, said, laconically, in a recent debate, “ The 
business of adthation ought to be cameucied by the govern- 
ment, and not left in the hands of a sect.’ And by a sect 
he intended any religious body or party, ups er: 

Most of the opposition is directed against the influence 
of the establishment. Thus in a late parliamentary debate 
Mr. Gibson observed, amidst frequent cheers, that 


“The national schools, as they were called, gave nothing but mere Church 
catechism instruction, Sith no information calculated to interest the mind or 
expand the understanding.’—“It was fervently to be hoped that, for the grow- le” 
ing generations of this country, Parliament would, ere long, provide at least a 

. really sound and salutary system of secwlar instruction.’—* Let them adopt a 
sound system of education for the national schools, and not leave them to the * 
mere lifeless and mechanical teaching of the Church catechism.” : 


There are also those who object to the introduction of 
religious subjects into schools under any circumstances, and 
they would even prove that it is attended with imminent 
danger to the spiritual welfare of the young !_A respectable a 
periodical lately attempted to establish, by grave argument, 
the three following propositions: 


“First, that the practice usually pursued, and declared to be indispensable in * - 
a system of education, namely, of teaching the doctrines of Scripture—during 
childhood and in school—and after the manner in which ordinary instruction is 
given, so far from being favourable to the formation of Christian character, has é 
a powerful tendency to impair the true influence of religion, to render the be- 
lief in it formal and i inoperative, and even to endanger its hold on many minds.) se *, 
“Secondly, that there are in society abounding evidences of this tendency, __ 
in the | ene of influence which religion exercises over men professedly zealous, 
1 t to which a spirit of sectarianism is substituted for the spirit of 
the gos] cient to warn us ecg the application of the practice to the mi 
instruction of the poor. a a 
ce ‘And | lastly, that scriptural instruction does not in itself imply what is is & 
we properly undewstood by a religious education ; that such education, up J <a wv 
certain period, may be most judiciou conducted without it, and shouldi ont 
ordinary cases be left 9 the parents 0 youth, aided in due time by the Chr 4 
_ tian minister, whose o it is, and not that of the schoolmaster, to tech the gi,’ 
tS doctrines of prcligion: | & MT, 
The Protestant religion, as such, is part and parcel of the 
British government ; ; SO incorporated into its very str mute. 
that those who 0 are in authority are bound to sustatie en 
¥.. by. compulsory means, a particular form of religious doctri 
and ceremonies. And the government very naturally ins 
upon its right to use the educational institutions 
eae o further its own religious interests, which 
a’ mentees gard pepe niited es the interests of th 
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Hence they steadfastly maintain the principle that the State 
is bound to furnish ample means for instructing the children 
of the country in the State religion, which may be called Pro- 
testant Episcopal.* Thisdoctrine is of course stoutly resisted 
by the dissenting community, and to discuss this question, in 
its various bearings and relations, is the object of the larger 
part of the publications at the-head of the present article. 

It is not our object to treat of the educational policy of 
England any farther than it reveals the working of the mzxed 
principle as it is called. This is well worth examination, 
inasmuch as the circumstances in which it is applied are 
totally different from those of Ireland and the United States. 

The British government has not until lately concerned 
itself inthe details of public instruction, and even now its 
power has been exercised rather to procure accurate and 
minute statistical details upon every branch of the subject, 
than to improve or extend the system. Recent official in- 
quiries have drawn out a mass of the most important and 
instructive information respecting the state of education, 
especially in the densely peopled districts of the kingdom. 

In 1820 Lord Brougham proposed an educational mea- 
sure, which entrusted the bureau of public instruction to the 
clergy exclusively, and identified the schools with the 
church. The plan was resisted by Dissenters, but the opin- 
ion is widely entertained that but for the political diffe- 
rences growing out of the prosecution of the Queen at that 
time, the measure might have succeeded. 

At a late period a scheme was suggested by Mr. Hume, 
which confined education, to mechanics, natural history, 
philosophy, and other useful sciences, strictly so called; “as 
if,” says a cotemporary writer, “it was not as important to 
know how to be happy, here and hereafter, as it is to know 
the principles of machinery, and the habits of alligators 
and hippopotamuses.”’ 

We are told that the present views of the government, 
(though not sufficiently settled to give a positive character 
to the system, especially in its religious bearing,) lean very 
much towards those entertained by that able and pious pre- 
late, Daniel Wilson, bishop of Calcutta, as they are disclosed 


* “It is quite enough for me to know that the practice of the Constitution 
has been, and that the law of the country, at this moment, is to support that 
owe church which the legislature has adjudged to be the church of the coun- 
try.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech against extending Parliamentary grants. 
Parl. Deb, 3d. Series, Vol, xlviii, p, 629. ae 
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in his plan of instruction for a literary institution in India. 
The benefits of the institution were to be extended to all 
persons, “without distinction of creed ;’’ and in August, 
1835, the bishop suggested a plan of instruction which he 
thought would be acceptable to the five main divisions of 
the Christian world—viz. the English, Scotch, Roman Catho- 
lic, Greek, and Armenian churches. As our readers may be 
curious to know what opinions were supposed to be com- 
mon to the several communions just named, we subjoin a 
synopsis of them. 

1. The being of a God: his unity and perfections. 

2. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
a revelation inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

3. The mystery of the adorable Trinity. 

4. The Deity, incarnation, atonement and intercession of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

5. The fall and corruption of man ; his accountableness 
and guilt. 

6. Salvation through grace, by the meritorious sacrifice 
and redemption of Christ. 

7. The personality and Deity of the Holy Spirit, and his 
operations and grace in the sanctification of man. 

8. The indispensable obligation of repentance towards 
God, faith in Christ, and continued prayer for the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. tee 

9. The moral duties which every Christian is bound to 

perform towards God, his neighbours, and himself, as they 
eBid summed up in the Ten Commandments, &c. 


In submitting the plan, the committee (with the bishop 


i 


. 


at their head) express their confidence that “ by this union 
of public religious instruction, on the basis of the great doc- 
trines of redemption held by the universal church, with the 
private inculcation of what regards church discipline, the 
sacraments and other matters of controversy, the practical 
blessings of a Christian education may be conveyed to the 
children without indifference and latitudinarianism on the 
one hand, or a spirit of debate and proselytism on the 
iether ney, ae , : 

This is the scheme which, it has been supposed, was re- 


eS: Be : t ; 
_ garded with much favour by the Education Committee. 
How far that committee might be disposed to sanction it we 
_ pretend not to say, but there is no doubt, we think, that the 
er ay Ps cf came 
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religious instruction now given in the best of the public 
schools of England, embraces the leading features of the 
Calcutta scheme. And that this state of things accords 
with the governing principle of the committee may be in- 
ferred from the following passage in their imstructions to 
the government inspectors :—“ Their Lordships are strongly 
of opinion that uo plan of education ought to be encouraged 
in which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the 
regulation of the thoughts and habits of the children dy the 
doctrines and precepts of revealed religion.” 

It has been the practice of the British government for 
some years to make annual grants for educational purposes. 
And the distribution has been entrusted from year to year, 
in different proportions, to the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society. In April, 1839, a 
committee of the Privy Council was charged with the su- 
perintendence of the application of any sums voted by par- 
liament for the purposes of education. And in June, fol- 
lowing, the committee recommended that the sum of $50,- 
000, granted by parliament in 1835 towards the erection of 
Normal or Model schools, should be given, in equal pro- 
portions, to the two national societies above mentioned, 
and that whatever remained of the grants of 1837 and 1838, 
together with the whole of the grant for 1839, should be 
chiefly applied in aid of subscriptions for the support of 
schools connected with those societies. ‘The committee ex- 
press their conviction that “the most useful application of 
the parliamentary grant would be the establishment of a 
Normal school wnder the direction of the State,’ but “so 
difficult is it to provide for the instruction of children and 
teachers in the principles of the Christian religion, without 
any infringement of the rights of conscience, that they think 
the subject must be postponed until greater concurrence of 
opinion is found to prevail.’? The committee farther recom- 
mended that no grant be made for the future, without reser- 
ving to the government the right of inspection; in order to 
secure a conformity to the regulations and discipline estab- 
lished in the several schools, and such improvements as 
might be suggested from time to time by the committee. 
The inspectors, however, were not to interfere with the re- 
ligious instruction, discipline, or management of the school. 
Among other terms of distribution agreed upon, were the 
following: that no building should be aided in which six 
feet square of room is not appropriated to each scholar ; that 
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for every $2 50 granted, the means of educating atleast one 
child for a year should be provided; that the private sub- 
scriptions should be received, expended, and accounted for, 
before the payment of any grant; and that no aid would be 
given to a building for a school not connected with one of 
the two national societies, unless under very special circum- 
stances, 

_ The sum voted in 1839 was $150,000, and the applica- 
tions were for nearly $250,000. 

The great bugbear in this arrangement of the government 
seems to have been the right of inspection. The established 
church claimed to be the proper guardian of the public mo- 
rals, and of course of public instruction, as the medium 
through which moral truth is inculcated; and hence she 
strenuously contended for exclusive and peremptory juris- 
diction over this whole subject. The Dissenters as a body, 
as resolutely opposed their pretensions, and have the sym- 
pathy of many distinguished and prominent adherents of 
the establishment; foremost among whom is that zealous 
and indefatigable advocate of universal religious education 
—the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

So far as the religious principle is concerned both parties 
on this subject were sound, and both exerted their influence 
on the community through strictly scriptural associations, 
And it is essential to a proper understanding of the question 
that we direct our attention for a single moment to the po- 
sition of these societies at the early period of their history. 

In 1803 Joseph Lancaster published in London, an ac- 
count of a plan of instruction which he had successfully 
pursued, and urged the organization of a society for the 
purpose of facilitating the means of education among the 
labouring poor. A review of this pamphlet in one of the 
most influential religious periodicals of that day, called pub- 
lic attention to a difficulty suggested by Mr. Lancaster him- 
self, but not overcome, viz. to bring about a concurrence of 
the various Protestant sects. His plan was to establish a 
society on “general Christian principles’ But who shall 
determine what these general principles are? May they 
not be so general as to coalesce as well with Deism as with 
Christianity? “Let the friends of youth,” said Mr. Lan- 
caster, “among every denomination of Christians exalt the 
~ standard of education, laying aside all difference of religious 
_ opinion, and pursue two grand objects, the promotion of — 
~ good morals and the instruction of youth in useful learning 
_adapted to their respective situations.” 
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The reviewer conceives, however, that “ something more 
than this plan proposes may be admitted among the topics 
of instruction, without alarming any Christian parent, of 
whatever denomination he be, with a fear that his child 
may be led to forsake the society to whichhis father belongs. 
The authority of God; a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments ; love to God and man; the evil of sin ; the neces- 
sity of repentance; the duty of prayer; and the obligation 
of attending public worship, are subjects of indispensable 
necessity, by the acknowledgment not only of Christians of 
all denominations, but, we believe, of many Deists. But 
what-right they have to be considered as Christians, who 
deem it unnecessary to introduce into their plans (of edu- 
cation) any reference to the salvation purchased for us by 
Christ, we are at a loss to imagine.”’ 

« By the exclusion of every topic of Christian instruction 
from our schools, and imparting to them such moral lessons 
merely as a Socrates or a Seneca would have thought them- 
selves bound to give, religious bigotry indeed may be avoi- 
ded, but there is another evil against which this procedure 
does not guard, and that the greatest which can befal a na- 
tion—irreligion—ignorance of the true God and of Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent.’’* 

Another writer,t of considerable celebrity, “hesitated 
not to declare his conviction that this plan, though put forth 
under the liberal idea of teaching only those points of reli- 
gious faith in which all denominations agree, was really a 
plan for poisoning the minds of the poor with a sort of po- 
tential infidelity.” He therefore denounces the Lancaste- 
rian schools, “as pernicious beyond all power of compensa- 
tion by the acquirements it could furnish.”’ 

In 1808 the British and Foreign School Society was es- 
tablished, “ for promoting the daily instruction of the chil- 
dren of the labouring poor on scriptural and comprehensive 
principles.” In May, 1811, a public meeting was held in 
London—the Duke of Bedford presiding—at which a very 
favourable report was made of Mr. Lancaster’s success. 
It was affirmed that children, to the number of a thousand 
in one school, might be taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic, (before they are old enough to work,) at an expense 


* Christian Observer, Vol. iii. p. 161. Is not this the extreme to which the 
prevalent system of public instruction in the United States is tending with 
fearful certainty ? 

7 Coleridge. 
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of $1 25 per head, and that the pious wish of the then 
reigning king, George II., would soon be realized, that 
“every poor child in his kingdom might be able to read the 
Bible.’”” With respect to religious instruction it was stated 
as an inviolable law of .the institution, to teach nothing 
but the scriptures themselves. “The children are trained 
to the habit of reading the Bible, but it is left to their parents 
and friends to explain and comment upon it.’’* 

In the course of the same year a sermon was preached at 
the request of the “ Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” that attracted a great deal of public attention, 
as it was supposed to express the views and feelings, not 
only of the preacher, but of the bishops and clergy of the 
established church generally. The following passage from 
this sermon will serve our purpose : 


“Tt is well known that a system of education conducted by a very intelli- 
gent and active dissenter f in this country, a system in which, of course as he 
himself conducts it, the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England form 
no part, has during the last seven years received very extensive patronage from 
men of all ranks and professions, This system he conducts on the avowed 
principle that education ought not to be subservient to the propagation of the 
peculiar tenets of any sect. Hence no other parts of Christianity are there pro- 
fessed than what he terms its uncontroverted principles. Whether our religion 
when thus curtailed does not lose the character of Christianity altogether, or 
whether enough of it remains to satisfy the demands of any other religious 
party in this country, it is certain that the doctrines of Christianity as taught 
by the Church of England have no admission there.” &c. &c. 

Among the consequences of this sermon was another 
meeting held in London in October of the same year, (1811) 
at which the prelates of the established church took the 
lead, and which resulted in the organization of the “.Na- 
tional Society for promoting the education of the poor in 
the principles of the established church.’’ For the frame- 
work of their plan they adopted the Madras system, as it 
was called, having been applied by Dr. Ged/ to certain 
schools at Madras, which conformed, in their religious cha- 
racter, to the principles of the established church. ‘The sole 
object of the system was declared to be, “to instruct and 
educate the poor in suitable learning, in works of industry, 
and in the principles of the Christian religion as held by the 
established church.”’ a 

_ These passages from cotemporaneous history show, very 
conclusively, that the line of future controversy was clearly 
‘and precisely discerned. The church-party was bold and 


-* Christian Observer, Vol. x. p. 321. { Joseph Lancaster. 
VOL, XV.—NO. I. 2 ; 
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explicit in its avowal of a design to make the schools sub- 
servient to church purposes. Their opposers or rivals were 
the zealous friends of religious instruction, but they thought 
it could be given in such a general manner as to please all 
parties.* The problem to be solved was,in plain words, 
how to furnish religious instruction without furnishing it ? 
How to seem to give, and yet-actually to withhold, or how 
to seem to withhold, and yetactually give. The solution of 
it has posed the skill of many wise and strong men, and 
is as deeply hidden now as when the problem was first pro- 
posed. 

The government, scheme, to distribute the annual grants 
through both these channels, was certainly very liberal. It 
was quite satisfactory to the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, but the suggestion of inspection alarmed the fears of 
the established clergy lest a door should be opened for un- 
due secular influence, and thus the educational interests of 
the country should be thrown into irreligious or indifferent 
hands. 

Of course it was quite natural that one of the earliest at- 
tacks on the British and Foreign School Society should be 
aimed at its equivocal religious character ; and it was charg- 
ed, in no very measured terms, with a virtual abandonment 
of every thing beside or beyond the simple reading of the 
text of the holy scriptures. It could not be denied that this 
was the original position of the society. The passages we 
have quoted fully and unequivocally declare it ; and even as 
lately as May, 1838, Lord John Russell, in his opening 
speech as chairman of the society’s annual meeting, set 
forth the following as two of the fundamental principles of 
its operations : rE 4 


* We mean the line of controversy between the positive and negative re- 
ligious character of the two systems ; for it is important to distinguish between 
this feature of the controversy and that between Papists and Protestants. 
On this latter point the most decided ground was taken from the earlilest 
of the educational reform in England. 'The select committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed November 30, 1837, “to consider the best means of 
providing useful education for the children of the poorer classes in large towns 
throughout England and Wales,” consisted of fifteen members, of whom Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Wyse were two. At a meeting of the committee, 
July 10, 1838, present eight members, exclusive of the chairman, the fol- 
lowing resolution was proposed:—“ That where there is any large number 
of poor Roman Catholics or other poor persons who, from religious scruples, 
are unwilling to send their children to either of these schools (British and Fo- 
reign, or National,) it is desirable that government should afford assistance to 
them on satisfactory proof that the holy scriptures (in any version,) are used 
and taught in their schools ;” andit was NxeariyeD by a vote of six to one. 
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1. That lessons from the Bible should form a great part 
of the occupation of the schools, that the minds of the young 
should not only be taught the duties of morality, but that 
those duties should be enforced, &c. by giving them in the 
words of scripture truth. 

2. That without deciding or pretending to decide among 
various religious bodies, in the country, while they gave, in 
the words of the Bible, truths which all communities, with 
small exceptions, allowed (and with no very considerable 
exceptions in the same words which they allowed,) yet that 
catechisms, whether drawn up by the church or by other re- 
ligious bodies should not be enforced as a necessary part of 
education. 

It would be difficult to avoid the conclusion that upon 
these principles (honestly carried out,) religious instruction 
must be nearly or quite confined to the reading or repeating 
the words of the Bible. And we are corroborated in this 
view by a cotemporancous declaration, made under the so- 
ciety’s sanction, and by its principal secretary, that “ the in- 
troduction of the Bible wrrHouT NOTE OR COMMENT, involves 
fewer difficulties and offers greater advantages than any 
plan then has yet been devised for the religious instruction 
of the population.”’* 

But aside from all opinions, the peculiar organization of 
the schools on Mr. Lancaster’s plan, would seem to forbid 
the systematic inculcation of religious truth, except by read- 
ing the text of the Bible. The subdivisions of the school 
being under monitorial superintendence, it would be very 
difficult to blend religious mstruction with the ordinary ex- 
ercises of the school, and the general oral instruction of so 
large a number of various ages, capacities, and circumstan- 
ces, would require far more time and skill than most teach- 


ers possess. 
All arguments to the contrary notwithstanding, the Brit- 


* National Education, the Question of Questions, by Henry Dunn : Lon- 
don, 1838, p. 9. As to the effect of the scheme thus highly commended, it 
was asserted by Lord Elliott on the floor of the House of Commons, that “ ow- 
ing to the system of teaching the scriptures without note or comment, the chil- 
dren were absolutely ignorant of the very principles of religion ; that they 
were ignorant of the meaning of what they read, and that they learned it, like 
parrots, purely by rote. This was the opinion of men of impartiality. j 

« Bvents,” said Lord Stanley, “ proved that they (the Trish Education Soci- 
ety,) undertook that which was in its own nature impracticable ; they endeav- 
oured to give a scriptural education to all classes of the Irish people, and in at- 
omplish that they insisted that the Bible should be read without 


tempting to acc 1 : be re 
ae or S eapient thus making their pupils better acquainted with the lang 1age 


than withthe substance of the sacred writings.” 
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ish and Foreign School Society do assure us that religious 
truth is fully, fairly, and unreservedly inculcated in their 
schools, and in the late expositions of their plans and princi- 
ples, they certainly show abundant room for it. The very 
document from which we just now extracted a declaration 
of their secretary, distinctly and repeatedly reeognizes the 
principle, that the religious instruction in their schools ex- 
tends to the Tracuine as well.as the reading of the holy 
scriptures. And but a few weeks before Lord John Rus- 
sell’s speech was made, to which we have referred, the soci 
ety memorialized him (then in office,) on the subject of ap- 
pointing a Board of National Education, proposing among 
other things, that “the holy scriptures should be read and 
TAUGHT in all the schools,—such instruction to form part 
of the usual order of occupation in the school, and to be 
communicated by the schoolmaster—but that the children 
of Roman Catholics and Jews might, if their parents required 
it, be absent at such times, and that the children of dissent- 
ers should not be compelled to learn any religious formulary 
or catechism to which their parents objected.” It would 
seem that the schoolmaster would on these principles, be 
constituted a religious teacher in every sense. 

Our readers will keep in mind that our present inquiry is 
confined to the religious relations and bearings of a school- 
system which professes to be based upon religious princi- 
ples, without conflicting with denominational peculiarities 
or prejudices. A very different case,as we have already 
suggested, from that in Ireland or in the United States. 
The British and Foreign School Society start with the prin- 
ciple that the Bible shall be freely read in their schools, 
though without note or comment. “ We do notask for the 
Bible simply because we believe it to be the inspired Word 
of God, (firmly as we hold such belief; ) but because being 
a book recognized as divine by all religious denominations, 
the book on which the laws and morals of the country are 
alike based, its admission into schools does not involve the 
violation of any man’s conscience. We claim the Bible” 
“as the common foundation on which all our denomina- 
tions rest, as the ground work of all our creeds—without 
which we can never be in a position to decide betwixt 
truth and error.”* And again, « The simple introduction 
of the Bible into schools does not favour one sect nor 
prejudice another.”’t+ Of course one would infer, that in 


* Question of Questions, p.26. + Ibid. p. 33. 
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schools, using the Bible for the purpose and in the manner 
thus described, the pupil receives the evidence from the pen 
of the inspired witnesses and weighs, compares and decides 
for himself. Should the teacher—feared, respected, revered, 
perhaps loved—come in with a construction, or question, or 
comment, the relation of the parties is essentially changed. 
The teacher then occupies the place of a catechism—a creed 
—a pastor—a priest. The dogma in type is no more for- 
midable than the dogma on the tongue—-nay, by no means 
so formidable—for the type sustains no relation to the pupil 
to give to its language the most impressive sanction and au- 
thority, but the relations of a teacher often do (and always 
should) give him a prodigious influence over the pupil’s mind. 
And besides all this, (an opponent might say) the printed 
page is unchangeable. Its contents may be known and 
read of all men. Its errors may be seen and shunned. But 
the teacher may be a fickle, unstable, though well-meaning 
man, and do evil where he intends good, and where there 
1s no one to detect, or rectify his errors. 

But perhaps no such rigid interpretation, as we have sup- 
posed is intended to be put upon the rule. Indeed if we 
rightly understand the author of “Question of Questions,”’ 
(and surely he ought to know well his ground,) he would 
have the schoolmaster instruct the pupil in the doctrines of 
the Bible. «A religion which does not effect our sanctifi- 
cation is a superstition.” “ There cannot be any such thing 
as true virtue apart from belief in the doctrines of the gospel. 
Faith is the parent of holiness, and virtue the result of be- 
lief. Strip the Bible of this peculiarity, (and you do so 
whenever you attempt to separate the precepts of scripture 
from the motives and sanctions which are to be found only 
in the doctrines of scripture,) and it is no longer adapted to 
the present condition of human nature.’’* 

This sound and sensible position is scarcely taken how- 
ever before we are sent back again “to the place of begin- 
ning,’’ as the surveyors say. “The distinction is obvious,” 
says our author, “ between Christianity and the sect—the 
Bible and the creed—the book and its interpretation.”t So 
say all. Therefore, Christianity, the Bible and the book— 
these three—we take. The sect, the creed, the interpretation 
__the other three—we reject. Let us go apart now and ex- 
amine our stock. 

First, then, we have Christianity. And what is Chris- 


* « Question of Questions,” p. 28, &e. Ibid p. 36. 
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tianity ? “The Church of Rome gives authority, the Church 
of England gives evidence, as the basis of Christianity. The 
latter appears asa fatthful witness of the sacred records 
and of the interpretation which was put upon them by the 
first believers—the former as an infallible teacher drawing 
her doctrines and institutions from herself, or from a secret 
store of tradition which is independent of the written word 
and the key of which has been committed to her custody 
(as she says,) by the founder of our religion. In one system 
the church is nothing, without the scriptures, in the other 
the scriptures are nothing without the church—its power 
and doctrines might have been as they are, had the New 
Testarnent never been written.”’* Have we not here two 
distinct forms of Christianity ; two sects of Christians? Do 
we not find a radical, irreconcilable difference at the very 
threshold of an attempted compromise? Do professed 
Christians agree that we have Christianity in the authorized, 
or in the unauthorized, or indeed in any version of the 
scriptures? Have we then, what we thought we had, 
Christianity without a sect? 

ltem.—The Bible. Have Protestants the Bible? This 
is denied by more than one half the nominal professors of 
the Christian faith. And even if it is the Bible, we cannot 
instruct children from it; we cannot inculcate tts truths— 
we cannot illustrate and enforce its precepts without pre- 
senting objects for the exercise of faith. There must be 
faith in the inspiration of the writings—faith in the existence 
and character of God. And do not these articles of faith 
constitute a creed? What is the Bible without belief in it, 
and what is belief in the Bible itself but a creed? Have 
we the Bible, and if so, have we it without a creed ? 

We need not examine the remaining item of our inven- 
tory, for we have already seen that it has only an imagina- 
ry existence, (at least as a text book of religious instruction, 
if the mouth of the teacher issealed. Andif we look a little. 
farther into the matter, we shall find that, in truth and fact, 
Christianity and the sect—the Bible and the creed—the 
book and its interpretation, go hand in hand, even under the 
very efficient and benevolent arrangements of the British and 
Foreign School Society, with Mr. Dunn’s very vatuable aid. 
Hear the society of whose views he is the organ: 


“ The necessity of basing all that is taught (in the schools) upon the sacred 


* Reply of the Archbishop of Dublin, to Thomas Frankland Lewis, Esq., 
President of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry for Ireland, 1837, 
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scriptures—of fairly and fully inculeating the whole counsel of God without 
the aid of human creed, or formulary, and through the agency of persons 
themselves, it may be hoped (as far as man may judge) under the influence of 
divine grace—these were the views and principles which animated the founders 
of the institution ; and these principles, recognizing as they do the sufficiency of 
scripture, the rights of conscience, the claims of humanity, and the authority 
of God, have proved sufficient,” &c.—‘* Your committee have never wished to 
separate the morals of the Bible, from the motives, and sanctions, and principles 
of the Bible. Firmly believing that sound morality can only be inculcated in 
connexion with the hopes and fears which spring from a cordial reception of 
the leading doctrines of the gospel—they do not sanction any thing short of 
a fair and open inculcation of the whole mind and will of God as revealed in 
the scriptures.” 


And then hear him again, in his own proper person— 
before the committee of Parliament.* 
Starting, as before, with the principle, that government 


should stipulate for secular instruction, and the simple read- 
ing of ‘the scriptures, the moral and religious instruction to 
be given under the direction of the local committee—he is 
asked : 


“Does the master explain the scriptures to the children in your schools ?” 

“He interrogates them, as they read daily, upon the plain and obvious gram- 
matical meaning of the text.” 

“ According to his own understanding of the text?” 

“Tt must be so.” 

“Then if the children, in the course of that questioning, appear to have 
drawn what, to the master, seems an erroneous impression regarding the mean- 
ing of the scriptures, does the master give them a more correct opinion upon 
that point ?” 

“ [think he will in many cases. In all cases the character of the moral 
and religious instruction must and willl depend upon the teacher.” 

“Do you not think that the advantage to be derived from the reading of the 
scriptures in school will depend more upon the spirit and manner in which it 
is done, than upon any given quantity being read at stated hours ae 

“ Most certainly I do, and therefore I hold that no man is fit to communicate 
religious instruction, who is not himself a religious man.” 

“Do you not think it would be painful to a sincerely religious man not to be 
allowed to inculcate, and forcibly inculcate, those points of doctrine which he 
himself as a sound Christian, believes to be essential to salvation?” 

« J think in many cases it might be so, but I think that in communicating the 
text of scripture, as it stands, he cannot fail to communicate all the great lead- 
ing doctrines of the Bible. It is on this ground the objection (of the Unita- 
rians) to which I have referred, is made.” 

“Do you not think that a sincerely religious man, being a teacher of a schoul, 
would think that he was bound, by a solemn responsibility, if he entertained 
those (Unitarian?) opinions, to teach those children with the same spirit and 
the same force as he would teach his own children ?” 

«] think he has no right, as the teacher of a school, to communicate any 
(religious) opinions which are peculiar to himself, however important he may 
deem those opinions to be. I think those views of truth which are common 


* Minutes of Evidence, 1838, pp. 43—62- 
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to the great body of Christians, both in England and on the continent, and in 
other parts of the world, will necessarily come out of the plain, obvious mean- 
ing of the text.” 

“Then are we to understand that these teachers, so undertaking to teach the 
children, likewise undertake to withhold the inculcation of those doctrines 
which they themselves think to be absolutely essential >” 

“No, they are not required to undertake any thing of the kind. They are 
required solely to teach the Bible. Certainly, if a man thought it essential 
that every child should be brought up to believe in the Episcopal form of gov- 
ernment as divinely constituted, he would have no right to teach that in the 
school, and would be prevented ; and so in respect to every other particular form 
of church government.’”’* 

“ Supposing that this master, a sincerely religious man, when teaching a child, 
saw that that child was wrong upon a point, that he, the master, deemed essen- 
tial to:salvation ; would the master allow the child to continue in his error, or 
would he set before him what he believed to be true 2” 

“T cannot tell what the master might do under such circumstances. All the 
essential doctrines of the Bible are plain and obvious.” 

“But what would be the view taken by the directors of the British and Foreign 
School Society, if they found that the master did set this child right upon a point 
which he thought essential to salvation ?” 

“ They would hold it to be his duty to confine himself to the simple teaching 
of the scriptures.” 


The vice is then screwed up closer and closer until at last, 


the iron flies out. 
a 
“ Would the teacher be dismissed if he was found to go beyond that ?” 
“Very much would depend upon how far he went beyond, and what was the 
nature of the instruction he had given.” 


Not a very definite or tangible boundary, certainly, 


In another stage of the same examination the witness is asked— 

“Ts it the practice in the British and Foreign schools to accompany the read- 
ing of the scriptures with an explanation on the part of the teacher, or instruc- 
tion bearing upon the sense of the passage in question >” 

“They are asked the meaning of it; it is not without explanation though 
without comment. 

“But is that explanation purely grammatical 2?” 

CON GEE 

“When the teacher questions the child, if the answer of the child is not in 
accordance with the opinion of the master, and he thinks the matter important 
would he offer a comment to set the child right ?” 

“‘T think it very likely that the master would; but his business is not to of- 
fer comment, but to teach the scripture as it stands.” 

“Ts it, or is it not, the positive rule of the British and Foreign schools, that 
the scriptures should be given without any explanation on the part of the 


* How would the case stand if the local committee required it ? For the decla- 
ration of the society is, that “while the faithful reading and teaching of the 
scriptures are required, and the use of catechisms is forbidden, every thing else 
is left. to the local committee”—the selection of the teacher, the discipline and 
exercises of the school, and the precise character of the religious instruction ; 
and of course, if the local commitee say so, the teacher may inculcate what 
views he pleases, even upon church government. 
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ete is he left to judge whether an explanation should follow the passage 
or not? 

“He is left to judge as to the kind of explanation which should be given; 
ete are interrogated always as to the meaning of what they have 
read. 

“« Are they interrogated as to the dectrinal meaning of the passage ?” 

< E scarcely know to what extent that is to be understood, inasmuch as the 
doctrinal points are taught as well as the practical, and as the plain and obvious 
meaning of the text is required the doctrines are certainly taught in that way. 
We do not recognize the schoolmaster as a commentator, but we do recognize 
him as a person bound to see that the child takes up an idea, and does not 
merely read the words.” 

“If I understand you rightly, the master asks if the child understands the 
passage; and if not, he explains the great doctrine contained in it, but in such 
a manner that the master shall not impress upon the child any peculiar creed of 
any one sect of Christians. Is that the case ?” 

“He simply takes up the obvious meaning of the text as it stands, the plain 
grammatical meaning of the authorized” (but as Roman Catholics contend, 
sectarian) “ version.” a 

“ And it is his duty to abstain from inculcating any tenets peculiar to one sect 
of Christians ?” 

 Vies.. 

“Practically, in the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, do 
the schoolmasters give the children the tinge of their peculiar creeds, or not wy 

“They do not.” 

“If the master has the power of selecting passages of scripture and also 
puts his interpretation” (the book and the interpreter thus come together again) 
“upon passages which require explanation, is it not clear that impressions de- 
rived from that reading and explanation to the children must be coloured some- 
what by the peculiar views of the master himself ? 

“1 think it is very possible that in all cases, to a great extent, the opinions of 
the master will colour (tinge ?) any explanation he may give, however simple 
those explanations may be.” 


But we forbear farther extracts. Those we have already 
made must, we think, satisfy any unprejudiced mind that 
whatever may have been accomplished in other countries, 
the British and Foreign School Society has not discovered. 
the secret of educating the human mind religiously, without 
biasing it towards some particular form of religious belief. 
No one can fail to infer from the general tenor of the fore- 
going interrogatories and answers, that their system contem- 
plates thorough religious instruction, and to this end requires 
a®religious man or woman at the head of the school, and 
authorizes and expects daily and faithful instruction to be 
given in the true and proper meaning of the holy scrip- 
tures, as they areread. Thisis all wise and right, and com- 
mends itself to the judgments and consciences of the great 
body of religious men—but still it is open to precisely the 
same class of objections that are urged against the National 
schools. The British and Foreign School Society gives its 
master a text—the National Society gives its master both 
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text and sermon. Those who favour and patronize the 
latter have agreed on a certain interpretation of the scrip- 
tures, and have thrown it into the forms of a creed, cate- 
chism, &c. Under the other scheme, each master “hath an 
interpretation,” suggested, if you please, by the simple, ob- 
vious, grammatical, construction of the text as it stands, but 
still his own interpretation of the inspired passage, and hence 
the conclusion is inevitable, that one class of schools is 
under a steady, uniform, definite, powerful sectarian influ- 
ence and the other under various, uncertain, indefinite, and 
perhaps for these causes, weaker influences of the same 
character. To be consistent with the principles of their or- 
ganization, as declared by themselves, the British and For- 
eign School Society must be more or less sectarian, It is 
perfectly obvious that without swerving a hair’s breadth 
from these principles, they would by their mere negative in- 
fluence, utterly subvert (and that at no distant day, if coun- 
teracting influences were not vigorously employed,) the 
church establishment, as such; and make Episcopacy in 
England what it is in this country, one of some dozen sects, 
all depending for their influence, and for the extent to which 
their doctrines and usages shall be received, upon the judg- 
ment, conscience, education, or caprice of their fellow-men. 

There is another point, closely connected with that we 
have just dismissed, and peculiarly interesting and important 
to us at this juncture. We refer to the British and Foreign 
School Society’s method of disposing of Roman Catholies, 
Unitarians, Jews, and that large class who have no religious 
associations, (including deistsand infidels,) and whose voice is 
raised against every kind and degree of religious influence. 
For the purpose of showing the position of the society, as 
defined by themselves, we must return for a moment to the 
volume of evidence. 


1, As to Catholics and Jews. “Do you think,” (said the Commissioners 
to Mr. Dunn,) “ thatin the British and Foreign School Society, any plan might 
be devised by which the children of Catholics should be admitted, even if their 
parents had an objection to the (authorized) version of the scriptures being 
used, by means of its being read at a certain time and their children not being 
required to come at that time, but to come subsequently ?” 

“T am inclined to think that the Catholics and Jews will always prefer to be 
educated alone ; they will never mix generally with the rest of the population.” 
—“TI think the Catholics, generally, will not be content with any system of in- 
struction which is not, to some extent, under the influence of their own priests.” 
—“ We find that, generally speaking, the Catholics prefer educating their own 
children. The great body of all classes of Protestant dissenters feel very 
strongly on the point that the scriptures should be recognized in the schools.” 
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Q. As to Unitarians. “ Do you think that a considerable portion of valua- 
ble religious instruction may be conveyed to children, so as to have a highly 
beneficial effect upon their future conduct and character, in a manner which 
shall be generally acceptable to the great body of Christians, leaving those ab- 
struse points upon which men are inclined to differ, to be taught in whatever 
degree the parents of these children may wish, in a more private manner ?” 

“T think it is the case, with the exception of the Unitarians. The differ- 
ences between the Unitarian and all other bodies of Christians, are so great and 
relate so much to the very groundwork on which all proceed, that I should ut- 
terly despair of any master thoroughly satisfying a Unitarian and a Trinitari- 
an, if both were determined to watch narrowly the working of the system.” 


3. As to deists, infidels, and irreligious men generally. 
In a pamphlet to which we have already referred, Mr. Dunn 
had said that— 


“ With the exception of certain trifling differences, as to translation, é&c., the 
religious portion of the community agree in receiving the Bible as the word of 
God; their consciences therefore are not wounded by its introduction into 
schools. The irreligious man is not in a condition to plead conscience. His 
objection does not arise from that which alone claims regard—because it alone 
justifies resistance to law—viz. the recognition of a higher authority in matters 
of religion ; but from a disbeliefin God and religion, altogether.” 


In reference to this paragraph, Mr. Dunn was asked by 
one of the committee, (Mr. Gladstone,) in what sense he 
used the term “ irreligious man ?” 


“I simply meant the man who does not believe in revelation.” 

“ Your opinion is that a man who does not believe in revelation has no fair 
plea, to which the government of the country ought to defer, against the intro- 
duction of the scriptures into the schools ?” 

“Not any.” 

“You would say that a man who disbelieves in revelation is necessarily a 
man who has no conscience?” 

“No; but I would say respecting the man who disbelieves in revelation, that 
his objection to the Bible must stand upon the same ground as he might object 
to a book of history or any thing else. He might dislike the book as he might 
doubt its authenticity, but he can have no conscientious objection to it. I think 
all depends upon what is meant by a conscientious objection. Ihave used the 
term simply as the objection of a man who feels that higher authority presses 
upon him. I call the objection of a member of the Society of Friends, for in- 
stance, to the payment of a war tax, a conscientious objection. I may, as an 
individual, disapprove of a particular war, but I cannot on that ground refuse 
(conscientiously object) to pay the tax.” ; 

“ But if a person believes in a God, and in the authority of God, but does 
not believe that the Bible is a revelation of His will, do you not think that he 
may have a conscientious objection to the circulation of a book as emana- 
ting from the authority of the Supreme Being, which, in his opinion, does not 
emanate from his authority, and which, therefore, circulates under a false ti- 


tle >” 
“J doubt the existence of such a case.” ; 
«Is this the effect or cause of your doubt, that you consider that those who 


do not admit the Bible as a revelation, have not, in general, a practical idea of 


God as the governor of the world Ww ; : 
« Believing, as I do, that infidelity arises from moral causes, I do not consid- 


er ita fair case to put.” 
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It is not necessary to examine the working of the .Na- 
tional Society’s system, as we have that of its coadjutor 
orrival, It is certainly a wise and efficient agency to bring 
and keep children under the watch and guidance of the es- 
tablished church, and to train them up in the knowledge of 
her doctrines, usages and institutions; and they do not dis- 
guise this object. It is certainly legitimate and laudable, 
and we see not how the principle on which they act can be 
invalidated by any class of the friends of strict religious edu- 
cation, There may be otherand kindred principles more gen- 
eric, elastic, or comprehensive, upon which a system of a less 
denominational or exclusive character may be established. 
But if religious instruction is tolerated, it must and will 
be doctrinal—for, as we have seen, the very reading of the 
Bible introduces the sectarian stumbling block—inasmuch 
as all religious sects do not agree as to what is the Bible, 
nor do they agree in the nature and authority of the book, 
let it be what itmay. This very point divides Christendom 
into its two principal sects, 

Upon the whole, then, we see that the attempt made by 
British educators to solve the problem we have stated, has 
succeeded no better in England than in Ireland. We un- 
feignedly rejoice that religious teaching is so general in the 
British schools—that children who frequent them are so 
well taught the doctrines and duties of revealed religion.. 
But they can yet show us no plan by which the children of 
Protestants and Catholics can attend the same school, and. 
enjoy the least degree of useful and efficient religious in- 
struction in consistency with their respective systems of 
faith, The text-book—the revelation of God’s will—the 
source and foundation of all religious instruction, (certainly 
of all Christian religious instruction,) is in the way—the re- 
ligious opinions of the teacher are in the way—the princi- 
ples of discipline—the standard of right and wrong—the 
very liberty of the human mind are points of interminable 
dispute. And hence we maintain that it is utterly impos- 
sible for the State, as such, to distribute money to any school 
in which there is the least vestige of religious instruction, 
without aiding to propagate opinions which are repudiated 

_ by some religious sect or community. * 


* “So far from caring little for religion, (in systems of education,) we con- 


sider it of so inestimably important a nature, that it never can be made the sub- 
ject of compromise and concession, and that therefore it cannot be taught to 
children of one sect by professors who belong to another.”-—Lord Brougham. 
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The two Societies, whose operations are so influential 
upon the public instruction of the British kingdom, exert 
their power chiefly through the medium of Normal and 
Model Schools. By the latest report it appears that the 
National Society within the last year opened an establish- 
ment at Stanley Grove, near London, for the training of 
youth to be schoolmasters; with a model school, already 
containing 110 pupils. The original outlay on this estab- 
lishment, with eleven acres of land, was upwards of $100,- 
000. Theannual expenses are restricted to $10,000, exclu- 
sive of the amount received from students. The term of 
study in the training school varies from one and a half to 
three years, at the rate of $125 annually. Each pupil, after 
a probation of three months, is apprenticed to the society tilk 
he is twenty-one. It is designed to give each teacher just 
so much and such a kind of knowledge, as shall fit him “ for 
a_parochial schoolmaster or teacher of the poor.” ‘The 
branch of knowledge of which he will learn mostly, will be 
that most important to himself and his future scholars—the 
knowledge of the gospel.’ <A similar establishment for 
female youth has also been recently opened, where forty 
candidates for the office of teacher will be trained for at 
least twelve months, ata charge of $75a year. ‘The whole 
annual cost of this institution is estimated at $3,750. 

The Society has also two establishments for training male 
and female adults to be teachers. One hundred and seventy- 
one individuals have been instructed in these institutions 
during the last year. In all these a model or practising 
school is also maintained. ‘There is also a class of persons 
employed by the National Society, called “ organizing mas- 
ters.’ They are required to visit schools and suggest im- 
provements. The Bishop of Chester in moving the accept- 
ance of the last report, said—“ with such a system as this 
spreading through each diocese, they might venture to look 
forward with feelings of much satisfaction to the spread of 
education among the poor, in the principles of the estab- 
lished church.”” 

At the last annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society, Lord John Russell presided and made a 
speech. It appears from the report that 55 new schools 
were established during the preceding year. In the model 
schools eleven hundred boys and girls have been received, 
Total of boys and girls taught in the model school since its 
commencement, 52,828—total of teachers trained in the Nor- 
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mal school 221. The new and spacious buildings at the 
Borough Road establishment are nearly completed—and 
the grant and subscription fall but about $25,000 short of 
the estimated expense. 


Arr. IL—The Religious Instruction of the Negroes in 
the United States. By Charles C. Jones, Savannah. 
Published by Thomas Purse, 1842. 


Tus is an interesting publication. Its author, the Rev.Mr. 
Jones, has as good a claim to the name of a philanthropist 
as any one with whom we have had any acquaintance. Pos- 
sessed of learning and talents, not only sufficient to com- 
mand an eligible situation in the church, but to render him 
distinguished, he has chosen to forego all the flattering pros- 
pects of ease and honour, connected with such stations, and 
to devote himself, with apostolic zeal, to the instruction of 
negro slaves. And this benevolent enterprize he undertook 
at the suggestion of his own heart. When a student at the 
seminary, he had formed his purpose, and the outlines of 
his plan, and zealously endeavoured to enlist others in the 
cause of the neglected slaves. And no sooner was he in- 
vested with authority to preach the gospel, than he com- 
menced his self-denying labours among this degraded peo- 
ple, in his own native country ; and, with a very short in- 
terruption, has continued, indefatigably and successfully, to 
give instruction to the slaves on such plantations, whose 
owners were disposed to encourage him in his labour of 
love. The public, who are unacquainted with Mr. Jones, 
may form an estimate of his learning and eloquence, from 
the single fact, that when a professor of sacred rhetoric and 
ecclesiastical history was wanted in the Southern Theolo- 
gical Seminary, at Columbia, 8. C., he was selected as a suit- 
able person to fill that office. Being reluctant to leave the 
humble field of labour, which he had marked out for him- 
self, Mr. Jones, at first declined this honourable call: but 
when the desire to obtain his services in the seminary was 
so great that the call was repeated, he was induced by the 
urgent persuasion of many friends, to accept the invitation. 
But when he reflected on the destitute condition of the con- 
gregations of coloured people whom he had begun to in- 
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struct, but who were now left without a teacher, he could 
not be contented in his new and honourable station, but mag- 
nanimously resigned his professorship, and returned to his 
flock, who received him with open arms. And from that 
time to the present, Mr. Jones has continued to labour 
among the slaves in Liberty county, Ga., without intermis- 
sion. A book from such a man, containing a succinct his- 
tory of what has been attempted and effected, for the in- 
struction of the African race ; and which gives, in detail, the 
methods of instruction which have been proposed or adopt- 
ed, and the success which has attended such efforts, surely 
deserves the attention of the public. And such is the vol- 
ume before us. The “historical sketch’? is divided into 
three periods, the first reaching from 1620 till 1790, the sec- 
ond from 1790 till 1820, and the third from 1820 to 1842. 

The slave trade had been carried on for more than half a 
century by the Spaniards, with whom the nefarious traffic 
commenced, before it was engaged in by the English, and 
then it was carried on in English ships to Spanish settle- 
ments, before the British possessed any colonies on the con- 
tinent of North America. The commencement of the trade 
by Sir John Hawkins, under queen Elizabeth, was in the 
year 1562; forty-five years before the settlement of James- 
town, in 1607. The first vessel which imported slaves 
into the colony of Virginia, was a Dutch man-of-war, from 
which were landed twenty negroes, from the coast of Gui- 
nea. From this time slaves were gradually introduced into all 
the British colonies, but generally, “contrary to the wishes 
of the colonists.”? The first cargo was brought into Boston 
in 1645. “And though their introduction was denounced, 
and the negroes ordered to be returned, at public charge ;” 
yet the trade was afterwards permitted, and many engaged 
init. Slaves were imported into all the colonies, but the 
greater number was carried to the southern states, as there 
their labour was more needed, and the climate better suited to 
them. All the vessels, however, engaged in this trade, be- 
longed either to Great Britain or New England. 

At the declaration of Independence in 1776, the number 
of African slaves, in the thirteen colonies, was a little rising 
half a million. At the first census under the federal con- 
stitution, the number of slaves in the United States was 
697,697, and the free coloured persons 59,481—making a 
total of 757,178 of coloured persons. 

Among the earliest efforts for the instruction of this en- 
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slaved race, is a set of “Directions to Masters in foreign 
plantations, who have negroes and other slaves.’’? These 
directions are found in Mr. Baxter’s “ Christian Directory,” 
and are worthy of the serious attention of masters, even at 
this day. 

The first direction calls upon masters to understand well 
how far their power over slaves extended, and what limits 
God had set thereto. “Remember,” says the author, “ that 
they have immortal souls, and are equally capable of sal- 
vation with yourselves, and therefore you have no power 
to do_any thing which will hinder their salvation. Remem- 
ber, that God is their absolute owner, and that you have 
none but a derived and limited property in them: that 
they and you are equally under the government and laws 
of God; that God is their reconciled, tender father, and if 
they be as good, doth love them as well as you: and that 
they are the redeemed ones of Christ—therefore, so use 
them, as to preserve Christ’s right and interest in them.” 

2d. “Remember that you are Christ’s trustees, or the 
guardians of their souls; and that the greater your power 
is over them, the greater your charge is of them, and your 
duty to them. So must you exercise both your power and 
love to bring them to the knowledge of the faith of Christ ; 
and to the just obedience of God’s commands.”’ 

3. “So serve your necessities by your slaves as to prefer 
God’s interest, and their everlasting happiness. Teach 
them the way to heaven, and do all for their souls which I 
have directed you to do for your other servants. Though 
you may make some difference in their diet and clothing, 
yet none as to the furthering of their salvation. If 
they be infidels use them so as tendeth to win them to 
Christ, and the love of religion, by showing them that 
Christians are less worldly, less cruel and passionate, and 
more wise, aud charitable, and holy and meek, than any 
other persons are. Wo to them that by their cruelty and 
covetousness do scandalize even slaves, and hinder their 
conversion and salvation.’’ ; 

The 7th and last direction is, “« Make it your chief end in 
buying and using slaves to win them to Christ, and save 
their souls. Do not only endeavour this, by the by, when 
you have first consulted your own commodity, but make this 
more your end than your own commodity itself; and let 
their salvation be far more valued by you, than their service, 
and carry yourself to them, as those that are sensible that 
they are redeemed with you by Christ, from the slavery of 
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Satan, and may live with them in the liberty of the saints in 
glory.” 

As “the works of this eminent servant of God had an 
extensive circulation, these ‘Directions’ may have been 
productive of much good on the plantations of those own- 
ers into whose hands they fell.” 

In the year 1727, Gibson, Bishop of London, addressed 
a letter to the masters and mistresses of families, in the 
English plantations, abroad; exhorting them to encourage 
and promote the instruction of their negroes in the Chris- 
tian faith. What the condition of the slaves at that time 
was, in relation to Christian instruction, may be learned 
from the introduction to the bishop’s letter, where he says, 
“I find the numbers are prodigiously great; aud am nota 
little troubled to observe, how small a progress has been 
made, in a Christian country, towards delivering those poor 
creatures from the pagan darkness and superstition in which 
they were bred,and the making them partakers of the light of 
the gospel, and of the blessings and benefits belonging to it. 
And, which is to be yet more lamented, I find there has 
been not only very little progress made in the work, but 
that all attempts towards it have been by too many indus- 
triously discouraged and hindered; partly by magnifying 
the difficultics of the work beyond what they really are; 
and partly by mistaken suggestions of the change which 
baptism would make in the condition of the negroes, to the 
loss of their masters.”’ 

The Bishop of London’s letter is very much occupied 
in answering objections, which were made by the planters, 
to the instruction and baptism of the slaves ; and he appeals 
especially to the principles of Christianity, which should 
have weight with Christian masters. 

He, at the same time, addressed a letter to the mission- 
aries in the English plantations, exhorting them to give 
their assistance towards the instruction of the negroes of 
their several parishes, in the Christian faith. In this letter, 
he says, “I would also hope, that the schoolmasters, in the 
several parishes, part of whose business it is to instruct 
youth in the principles of Christianity, might contribute 
something, towards carrying on this work, by being ready 
to bestow upon it some of their leisure time; and especi- 
ally on the Lord’s day, when both they and the negroes 
are most at liberty, and the clergy are taken up with the 
public duties of their function. And though the assistance 
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they give to this pious design, should not meet with any 
reward from man, yet their comfort may be that it is the 
work of God, and will assuredly be rewarded by him; 
and the less they are obliged to this, on account of any re- 
ward they receive from men, the greater will their reward 
be from the hands of God. I must therefore entreat you 
to recommend it to them, in-my name, and dispose them 
by all proper arguments and persuasions to turn their 
thoughts sincerely to it, and to be always ready to offer 
and lend their assistance, at their leisure hours.” 

Bishop Berkley, after having resided two years in Rhode 
Island, preached a sermon before the “Society for propa- 
gating the gospel in Foreign Parts,” in 1731, in which he 
mentions the negroes. “ The negroes,’ says he, “in the 
government of Rhode Island, are about half as many more 
than the Indians, and both together scarce amount to a sev- 
enth part of the colony. The religion of these people, as 
is natural to suppose, takes after that of their masters. 
Some few-are baptized; several frequent the different as- 
semblies, and far the greater part, none at all.”? This ex- 
cellent and philanthropic man, in a “ Proposal to establish 
a college in Bermuda,” remarks, “ Now, the clergy sent out 
to America, have proved, too many of them, very meanly 
qualified, both in learning and morals, for the discharge of 
their office.””,—“ To this may be added, the small care that 
hath been taken to convert the negroes of our plantations, 
who, to the infamy of England, and the scandal of the 
world, continue heathen, under Christian masters, and in 
Christian countries; which would never be, if our planters 
were rightly instructed,and made sensible that they have dis- 
appointed [frustrated] their own baptism, by denyingit to 
those who belong to them; that it would be to their advantage 
to have slaves, who should ‘obey in all things their masters 
according to the flesh, not with eye service, as men-pleas- 
ers, but in singleness of heart, as fearing God,’ that gos- 
pel liberty consists with temporal servitude, and that their 
slaves would only be better slaves, by becoming Christians.’? 

The labours of the Presbyterians, in Virginia, in the in- 
struction of the slaves, commenced with the settlement of 
the Rev. Samuel Davies, in that colony, in the year 1747. 
van Davies furnished such as could read, with Bibles and 

atts’ hymns; and pains were taken to teach the young 
to read, We have seen persons, born in Africa, who were 
baptized by Mr. Davies, and by his care had been taught 
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to read : and have seen in their hands, the books given to 
them by thiseminent preacher. Mr. Davies was soon join- 
ed in his labours by the Rev. John Todd, who was installed 
in Louisa in 1752. Ina letter written by him to a member 
of the Society, in London, for promoting Christian know- 
ledge among the poor, dated 1755, he says, “ The poor 
neglected negroes are so far from having any money to pur- 
chase books, that they themselves are the property of others. 
Who were originally African savages, and never heard of 
the name of Jesus or his gospel, until they arrived at the 
land of their slavery, in America; whom their masters 
generally neglect, and whose soulsnone care for, as though 
immortality were not a privilege common to them with 
their masters. These poor ignorant Africans are objects of 
compassion, and I think the most proper objects of the so- 
ciety’s charity. The inhabitants of Virginia are compu- 
ted to be about 300,000, the one half of which number are 
supposed to be negroes. The number of those who attend 
my ministry, at particular times, is uncertain, but generally 
about 300, who give a stated attendance; and never have 
I been so struck with the appearance of an assembly, as 
when I have glanced my eye, to that part of the meeting- 
house where they usually sit, adorned, (for so it has ap- 
peared to me) with so many black countenances, eagerly 
attentive to every word they hear, and frequently bathed in 
tears. A considerable number of them (about a hundred) 
have been baptized, aftera proper time for instruction ; 
having given credible evidence, not only of their acquaint- 
ance with the important doctrines of the Christian religion, 
but also a deep sense of them in their minds, attended by a 
life of strict piety and holiness.” “There are multitudes 
of them, in different places, who are willing and eageriy 
desirous to be instructed, and embrace every opportunity 
of acquainting themselves with the doctrines of the gospel. 
And though they have generally very little help to learn 
to read, yet to my agreeable surprize, many of them, by 
dint of application, in their leisure hours, have made such 
progress, that they can intelligibly read a plain author, and 
especially their Bibles.” Mr. Todd mentions their great 
fondness for music, and their delight in singing Watts’ 
hymns. He informed his friend, that on one sacramental 
occasion, “he had the pleasure of seeing forty of them 
around the table of the Lord, all of whom madea credible 
profession of Christianity, and several of them gave unu- 
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sual evidence of sincerity, and he believed that more than 
a thousand negroes attended on his ministry, at the different 
places where he alternately officiated.” 

In 1757, Mr. Davies writes to Dr. Bellamy, “ What little 
success I have had, has been chiefly among the extremes, of 
gentlemen and negroes. Indeed; God has-been remarka- 
bly working among the latter. I have baptized about one 
hundred and fifty adults ; and atthe last sacramental solem- 
nity, I had the pleasure of seeing the table graced with 
about sixty black faces. They generally behave well, as 
far as I can hear, though there are some instances of apos- 
tacy among them.’’ The counties in which Mr. Davies 
laboured were, Hanover, Henrico, Goochland, Caroline, 
New Kent and Louisa; but he yearly took long preaching 
tours, through the southern counties of the Colony, in all 
which he directed special attention to the slaves. 

Another minister, of the Presbyterian church, who la- 
boured faithfully and successfully among the slaves, was 
the Rev. Robert Henry, who divided his labours between 
Cub Creek and Briery. At the former place he collected a 
large congregation of blacks, to whom he preached regularly, 
and as many as a hundred were hopefully converted, and 
received into the church, by baptism; and admitted, after 
examination, to full communion. This congregation of 
slaves continued steadily to attend to the preaching of the 
word long after Mr. Henry’s death. It was, indeed, an in- 
teresting sight, to see nearly a hundred black faces around 
the Lord’s table at one time. Many of these learned to read 
the New Testament by their own industry, and some of 
them maintained the character of eminently pious persons ; 
and by their upright and consistent conduct gained the con- 
fidence of their masters and mistresses ; so that they were 
often intrusted with a superintendence over their fellow 
servants, in the room of overseers; and were selected for 
house servants. And as the conduct and character of the 
black communicants could not be so well known to the el- 
ders, as to themselves, it was customary to appoint two or 
three of their number to exercise a supervision of the rest ; 
to admonish and reprove them, as occasion required, and 
when any of them were guilty of such misconduct as re- 
quired the notice of the session, their case was duly reported 
to that body ; and there was reason to thiuk that these over- 
seers acted with great fidelity in the trust committed to 
them. Though this congregation contained much the lar- 
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gest number of communicants, of any other among the Pres- 
byterians, yet there was a considerable number in all the 
churches, in eastern Virginia; and in Prince Edward and 
Cumberland counties, the number who attended public wor- 
ship was large. Often the minister, after preaching to his 
usual audience, would congregate the negroes in the church, 
by themselves, and address to them a discourse in plainer 
and more familiar language than the usual style of sermons, 

In the latter part of the Jast century, the Methodists and 
Baptists spread themselves over the southern states ; and as 
their preachers were mostly unlearned men, and were ani- 
mated with a fiery zeal, they attracted the attention of the 
slaves, and many negroes were received into both these so- 
cieties. Unhappily, the discourses of the preachers were 
better calculated to move the passions of their ignorant 
hearers, than to give them sound instruction. In conse- 
quence, the slaves became infected with a spirit of enthusi- 
asm, and often disturbed the worshipping assemblies where 
they attended, by their shouting and outcries; for they 
seemed to think that religion consisted in violent excitement, 
and that God was glorified by their shouts. Many preach- 
ers rose up among themselves, so that after a while most of 
the blacks separated from the congregation of the whites, 
and attended on the preachers of their own colour. Among 
these black preachers, however, were found some men of 
extraordinary talents, whose untutored eloquence surprised 
all who heard them. 

Some idea may be formed of the success of both the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations, among the slaves of 
the south, from the numbers added to each of these socie- 
ties. In 1793, those in communion with the Baptists, num- 
bered, between eighteen and nineteen thousand. And from 
1791 to 1795, the numbers in the Methodist society were 
from twelve to sixteen thousand. The behaviour of these 
professors is stated to have been such, as to gain the confi- 
dence of their masters, and the protection of the civil rulers, 
though they laboured under the disabilities incident to a 
state of servitude. In 1813, the coloured communicants in 
the Baptist churches had arisen to the number of 40,000; 
and in the Methodist society, in 1816, the number was 
43,304, 

We find also, in the statistics of the Episcopal church for 
1813, above three hundred communicants mentioned, most 
of whom were in Charleston, S. C. “And Bishop Dehon 
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seems to have had his good feelings excited in behalf of the 
negroes.” He, therefore, endeavoured to promote among 
their masters, in his diocese, a concern for their eternal sal- 
vation. The Rev. Dr. Dalcho, of the Episcopal church, 
Charleston, in the year 1823, issued a valuable pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Practical Considerations, founded on the Scrip- 
tures, relative to the Slave Population of South Carolina.” 
There were then three hundred and sixteen coloured com- 
municants in the Episcopal churches of Charleston, alone ; 
and two hundred children in their Sunday schools. 

Bishop Bowen, of the diocese of South Carolina, prepa- 
red, at the request of the convention, and printed, “ A Pas- 
toral Letter, on the Religious Instruction of the Slaves of 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the State 
of South Carolina,’’ to which he appended “ Scripture Les- 
sons,”’ for their use. 

The Rev. George W. Freeman, late Rector of Christ’s 
church, Raleigh, N. C. published two discourses, “On the 
Rights and Duties of Slaveholders,’’ in which he urges 
upon masters, the duty of religious instruction. Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia, made a report to the convention of his 
diocese, “ On the Best Means of Promoting the Religious 
Instruction of Servants;’’ the result of his extended obser- 
vation and long experience in this department of labour. 

Bishop Gadsden, of South Carolina, devotes a considera- 
ble portion of his address to the convention, to the subject 
of the religious instruction of the negroes. In it, he thus 
speaks: “Of that class, peculiar to our social system—the 


coloured people—many are members of our church; as are 


the masters of a very large number of them, who as yet are 
not converted to the gospel. To make these fellow crea- 
tures, who share with us the precious redemption, which is 
by Christ Jesus, good Christians, is a purpose of which she 
is not, and never has been, regardless. The interest and 
efforts of this cause have increased. But the feeling ought 
to be much deeper, and the efforts more extended. Consider 
the large number who are yet almost if not entirely with- 
out the restraints, the incentives, the consolations, and the 
hopes of the gospel; under the bondage of Satan, and on 
the precipice of the second death, I speak more particu- 
larly of those, the smoke of whose cabins is in sight of our 
ministers ; who live on the same plantations with members 
of our church. Can nothing—ought not every thing that 
can, be done, to bring such persons to the knowledge and 
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obedience of Christ??? From the parochial reports, in this 
diocese, it appears, that there were in communion, coloured 
members amounting to eight hundred and sixty-nine, and 
yet no reports were received from nearly one-third of the 
parishes. There were 1,450 scholars in the Sunday schools 
for coloured children. Eight of the clergy preach on planta- 
tions, as well as at their respective churches, and give es- 
pecial attention to their coloured congregations. It is the 
practice of the Episcopal church, in this diocese, to baptize 
the infants and children of negroes, who are members of the 
church, 

But still the Methodist society takes the lead in this inter- 
esting and important enterprize. Their system of itinerancy 
is peculiarly favourable for reaching this population; so 
widely scattered on separate plantations. The total of col- 
oured communicants in that connexion for the year 1841, 
is no less than 102,158, of which the South Carolina Con- 
ference has 30,481. 

The Presbyterian church has made less effort in the in- 
struction of the blacks in late years, than they did formerly. 
But a new impulse has been given to their zeal by the la- 
bours and success of the Rev. Mr. Jones, The first thing 
attempted by Mr. Jones, was to form an “ association’? 
among the planters, to promote the instruction of the ne- 
groes. The first annual report of this association, which 
has taken the name of the “Lrserry County Assoctra- 
TION,” was published in 1833. From the reports of this 
association for the years 1840, 1841, it appears that an ex- 
tensive revival commenced among the negroes in 1839, 
and continued for two years, in almost every part of the 
country. The labours of Mr. Jones‘have been indefatigable, 
and his success very gratifying, as appears by the published 
reports referred to above. ie. 

In Mississippi, the Rev. James Smylie, an aged minister, 
the Rev. Mr. Archibald, and the Rev. Wm. C. Blair, Jate 
a missionary to the Chickasaws, laboured among the blacks, 
on the plantations of such masters as were willing to have 
their slaves instructed. And for several years past, Mr. 
Thomas Ogden has succeeded Mr. Blair, who has gone as 
a missionary to Texas. And we have understood that Mr. 
Ogden’s labours have been attended with the hopeful con- 
version of anumber. The Rev. Robert Finley, lately agent 
for the American Colonization Society, has also turned his 
attention to the instruction of the slaves in the upper part of 
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Louisiana, with good prospects of usefulness. No doubt, 
many pastors whose charge includes numerous slaves, are 
diligent in giving them instruction, as a part of their flock, 
for whom they have an account to render. 

The Rev. C. C. Jones, after finishing his historical sketch, 
of which we have given a brief abstract, proceeds to con- 
sider some of the hindrances to this work. The principal 
of these are, 1. “Our intimate knowledge of the degraded 
moral character of the negroes.”? 2. “Our difference of 
colour, and our superior relations to them, in society.”” 3. 
“ Our latent, and, in many instances, manifest disinclination 
to the full disclosure of the moral and religious condition of 
the negroes.” 4. “The difficulty of attaining an insight 
into the negro character.”? He then proceeds to give an 
account of the circumstances of the negroes which affect 
their moral and religious condition. As to early education, 
in most families, it can scarcely be said, that the negro chil- 
dren have any education. Even pious masters have been 
too negligent in the instruction of the children of their 
slaves, and ministers of the gospel have not paid that atten- 
tion which was practicable to this subject. These children 
have seldom any opportunity of attending either on family, 
or public worship. And as to the scriptures, they have no 
access to them; because, by the laws of the most of the 
slave-states, it is forbidden to teach them to read. Still, 
some do by their own efforts, Jearn this important art, but the 
number is comparatively very small. When arrived at adult 
age, the negro slave has still very few opportunities of 
religious instruction. On many plantations they assemble, 
and have singing and prayer among themselves; and if any 
one be present who can read,a chapter in the Bible is read. 
On the Sabbath, they are permitted to attend public wor- 
ship, but thousands of them never avail themselves of the 
privilege. We were gratified to find Mr. Jones declaring, 
‘«‘T have never known servants forbidden to aitend the wor- 
ship of God, on the Sabbath day; except as a restraint 
temporarily laid, for some flagrant misconduct.” 

As to the religious knowledge of the negroes, it is neces- 
sarily very imperfect, and confused. They of course are 
liable to, fall into many practical errors. ‘They are “in- 
clined to place true religion in profession, in forms and or- 
dinances, or in excited states of feeling ; and are easily mis- 
led by enthusiastic notions of having divine communica- 
tions by dreams, visions, and voices. Like all ignorant peo- 
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ple they are prone to superstition. They have implicit 
faith in charms, apparitions, second sight, and witchcraft. 
Some of their superstitions were imported from Africa; 
especially in what relates to witchcraft, and the power ot 
conjurors. Persons of this description sometimes obtain an 
unbounded influence over the negroes, so that they dare 
not disobey them, whatever they command. But just as 
far as the gospel is received, these superstitions are dispelled. 
The negroes are very little sensible of their obligations to im- 
prove religious privileges, when withintheir reach. They are, 
therefore, very apt to neglect attendance on preaching when 
it takes place on the plantation. They often plead in ex- 
cuse for their remissness, that they are wearied by their la- 
bours. But this is a mere excuse, for slaves in the south 
fall short at least one-third of what free white labourers 
perform. Their standard of morals is low, even in those 
who are members of the church ; and cases of discipline are 
very frequent. The crimes to which they are most addicted 
are adultery, fornication, and theft. Profane swearing, Sab- 
bath-breaking, and quarrelling and fighting are very com- 
mon vices. Drunkenness would be prevalent if they had 
the opportunity of indulging their inclinations. As it Is, 
numerous instances of this vice may be met with among 
those who inhabit towns and villages. The low state of 
morals among the free people of colour, we need not men- 
tion, as their degraded condition among us, is too well 
known to need any information from abroad. 

Our author next considers the obligations resting on the 
church, to afford the gospel to the negroes. He offers the’ 
following weighty considerations, 1. “They are the most 
dependent of all people upon us, for the word of Jife ln 
the eye of the law, they are property, but the law makes no 
provision whatever, for their religious improvement, but 
rather throws formidable obstacles in the way of their 1n- 
struction. Thei rsituation is such, that no access can be had 
to them by benevolent persons from abroad. Formerly, 
preachers from among themselves were tolerated, but now 
they are entirely suppressed. They have no church organi- 
zation of their own, separate from that of the white people. 
They are certainly the most needy of any people in our 
country, having no education, no capacity to read the scrip- 
tures, no teachers of their own colour, and a very small 
number of white teachers. And they are the most accessl- 
ble to us of any people on earth. There is no occasion 
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to cross the wide ocean, or to traverse mountains and de- 
serts to reach them, for they are in our midst. The mis- 
sionary here, has no necessity of acquiring a difficult foreign 
language, before he can preach the gospel. This people 
speak no other language than that used by the rest of the 
people. There are no prejudices of caste to hinder them 
from associating with Christians; but every effort for their 
benefit, by white men, they would consider to be great 
condescension; and all their prejudices are in favour of 
Christianity, in the general. Even the slaves of open 
infidels are never found professing infidelity. And al- 
though the laws, very injudiciously, we think, forbid them 
to be taught to read; and in some States, prohibit separate 
assemblies of black people; yet in no State is there any law 
against oral instruction, nor any hindrance to their attend- 
ing on the preaching of the gospel, on the Sabbath day. 
The obligation of the church to engage in this work, may 
be argued, from the providence of God, by which a multitude 
of these people have been thrown into the possession, 
and are placed under the guardianship of the members of 
several Christian denominations. Is it not evident then, 
that they, who in the providence of God have authority 
over them, and. who enjoy the fruit of their labours, 
should provide for their religious instruction? Do these 
Christians contribute freely towards the evangelizing the 
heathen world, and will they deny the gospel to those who 
are so near to them, and so much in their power? Asno 
one now doubts that they are a branch of the human race, 
does not the law of love, binding on us toward all men, 


oblige us to promote the best and highest interests of this — 


unhappy race? As they are deprived of liberty, and of all 
the privileges of freemen, do for Christ’s sake, and for the 
sake of their immortal souls, let them have the opportunity 
of securing happiness in the world tocome. Are you not 
bound to do to them as you would, upon a change of situ- 
ations, have them do unto you? And do you ae the 
gospel so little, that if you were destitute of it, you would 
not wish, above all things, to have it communicated to you? 
And you are more especially bound to do this, because it 
would not only make them better men, but more faithful 
servants. 

But this obligation does not rest solely on our own 
reasoning. It is a matter of express divine revelation. 
“The word of God recognizes the relation of master 
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and servant, and addresses express commands to us, as 
masters.’ In the first covenant made with his chosen peo- 
ple, in the family of Abram, servants constituted a large 
majority of the little community, and were expressly inclu- 
ded, and received the sign of the covenant, in their flesh. 
And the command to the father of the faithful was peremp- 
tory: “And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised 
among you,every man child in your generations, he that is 
born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger, 
which is not of thy seed.”? And of this eminent patriarch 
it was testified by the Almighty, “ For I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord; to do justice and 
judgment, that the Lord may bring upon Abram, that which 
he hath spoken of him.”? And servants, when initiated 
into the church of God, had a title to all the privileges of 
his house. They are particularly recognized in the law of 
the Sabbath: “ And the man servant, and the maid servant’’ 
were to participate in the feasts at which the free-will offer- 
ings and other sacrifices were eaten by the family. And 
in the New Testament, masters and servants are addressed, 
as belonging to the same churches, and heirs of the same 
grace of life. The author asks: “ What kind of ser- 
vants are here intended? S/aves; the original teaches us 
so, while the very duties enjoined on servants, and obser- 
vations made upon their’conduct, (1 Cor. vii. 20,) confirms 


_ the fact, that they were diterally slaves. And the kind of 
_ slavery that existed among the Jews, was that allowed in 


the Old Testament, which may be considered identical with 


one will deny, that the slavery which existed among the 
Romans and Greeks, and Gentile nations, was identical 
with our own.” “When, therefore, the New Testament 
addresses us as masters, we who are masters, are as ex- 
pressly addressed, as when we are, as fathers. And what 
are the duties which in the New Testament are enjoined 
upon masters toward their servants? They are such 
as these : ‘And ye masters do the same things unto them, 
forbearing threatening, knowing that your master is also in 
heaven; neither is there respect of persons with him.’ 
Ephes. vi. 9. As servants are exhorted to fulfil their du- 
ties to their masters, ‘as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart;’ so also masters are exhorted, 
to do the same things, to fulfil their duties to their servants, 
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from the same principle of obedience to God. < Masters 
give unto your servants, that which is just and equal ; 
knowing that ye also have a master in heaven.? Can any 
one doubt that among the duties of masters is that of im- 
parting, and causing to be imparted to them, the gospel of 
salvation??? The following remarks show strikingly the in- 
consistency of those who are zealous and liberal in contribu- 
ting to other objects of benevolence, but neglect their own 
slaves. “ As philanthropists and Christians, we are contri- 
buting of our substance, and offering up our prayers, that 
Christ’s kingdom may come, and that his gospel may be 
preached to every people under heaven. We have assisted 
in sending missionaries to the heathen, thousands of miles 
from us, and to multitudes of white settlements in our own 
country ; in founding theological seminaries, and filling them 
with students, that the demand for labourers in the great 
harvest might be supplied. We have assisted in having the 
gospel preached in our public prisons, in the harbours of 
our sea-port cities, and along the lines of our canals on the 
great waters. . . . . Thisisallasit should be. But 
what have we done, systematically, and perseveringly, for 
the negroes, in order that they might enjoy the gospel of 
Christ? Why are they as a class overlooked by us, in our 
benevolent regards and efforts? What blindness hath hap- 
pened to us in part, that we cannot see their spiritual ne- 
cessities, and feel the claims which they undeniably have 
upon us?”? “We cannot cry out against the Papists for 
withholding the scriptures fromthe common people, and 
keeping them in ignorance of the way of life; for our incon- 
sistency is as great as theirs, if we withhold the Bible from 
our servants, and keep them in ignorance of its saving 
truths, which we certainly do, while we will not provide 
ways and means of having it read and explained to them,’’ 
He says, “The celebrated John Randolph, on a visit to a 
female friend, found her surrounded, with seamstresses ma- 
king up clothing. ‘What work have youinhand?? <«O 
sir, | am preparing this clothing for the Greeks.’ On taking 
leave, seeing some of her servants in need of the very cloth- 
ing which their tender-hearted mistress was sending abroad, 
he exclaimed, ‘Madam! madam! the Greeks are at your 
door.’ ”’ 

But it is time that we should notice briefly, the means 
and plans which this experienced and devoted missionary 
proposes for the instruction of the slaves. He recommends 
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“that ministers should devote a portion of each Sabbath to 
the regular preaching of the gospel to the negroes.” And 
that, when it is possible, give a lecture to them some even- 
ing in the week. Also, “that Sabbath schools should: be 
instituted for their benefit. The great hope of permanently 
benefiting the negroes,”’ says he, “is laid in Sabbath schools, 
in which, children and youth may be trained in the know- 
ledge of the Lord.” Such schools should be connected with 
every church, in our southern country ; and with ordinary 
effort, may be kept up from year to year. “I am,” says he, 
“acquainted with schools which have been in existence 
from seven to nine years. The effect of them has been to 
increase, in a high degree, the religious intelligence of the 
people generally, to benefit their manners, improve their 
morals, elevate their character, and make them greater re- 
specters of the Sabbath, more regular in their attendance on 
the public worship of God, and more mindful of the various 
duties of life ; and when converted, more lasting and con- 
sistent members of the church.”’ 

“Jn addition to the Sabbath school,’? he recommends, 
“that ministers of churches ought to have stated seasons, 
for the gathering together of all the coloured members, that 
they may form a more intimate acquaintance with them.” 
At which seasons, “ let,’’ says he, “the coloured children of 
the church and congregation, be assembled by the pastors 
for catechetical instruction.” “ Pastors should attend the 
funerals which occur in their coloured congregations. They 
are children of affliction and sorrow, as well as others, and 
need as much the consolations of religion, and the sympa- 
thies of Christian ministers and friends.” “ They should 
also solemnize their marriages, and at their own houses; 
and at such times as may suit their convenience.”” “The 
formal solemnization of their marriages is of great impor- 
tance, if their improvement in morals and religion is the 
object sought after.” “ Another duty required of minis- 
ters is, that, with their sessions, they attend diligently and 
punctually to the discipline of their coloured members, 
They should appoint committees of instruction to attend to 
inquirers, and to suspended and excommunicated members,”’ 

Another means of promoting the instruction of the co- 
loured people, in the south, and certainly one of the great- 
est importance, if itcan be carried into effect, is, “ That min- 
isters should endeavour to awaken their church members, 
especially masters and mistresses to the great duty of afford- 
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ing suitable instruction to the negroes.’’ It is recommend- 
ed, that they should preach on the subject, and converse on 
it, in private; and not only so, but they should suggest 
plans, and put the people upon an active discharge of duty, 
and assist them in establishing a system of plantation 
instruction, in the way of weekly schools and evening 
prayers. “The work of religious instruction,” says our 
author, “lies neglected in many~a region of our country, 
for no other reason than that those to whom the people 
look for guidance, are silent and inactive.” 

The next thing recommended is, “ that ministers of the 
gospel_be employed as missionaries to the negroes. There 
are extensive regions of country in the south-west, especi- 
ally those bordering on river courses, and embracing river 
bottoms, and the most fertile lands, which are inhabited 
by a dense population of negroes, and by a small popula- 
tion of whites—such regions, if ever to be supplied with 
the gospel, must be supplied through the instrumentality of 
missionaries. The missionaries,’ says he, “should be 
southern men; or men, no matter from what country, iden- 
tified in views, feelings, and interests with the south, and 
who possess the confidence of society.” “To supply 
the wants of the negroes in the southern states, large 
numbers of missionaries are necessary, but where shall 
they be obtained? The harvest truly is plenteous but the 
labourers are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.’ 
He thinks that if a demand for missionaries is created, the 
supply will be obtained. We are of opinion that this 
maxim, which generally holds good in the affairs: of com- 
merce, will not apply to religious instruction. There 1s 
now a demand for hundreds of missionaries, more than 
can be had, or sustained. But it is pleasing to know, that 
several ministers of the Presbyterian church, have been, 
and are now engaged in missionary labour, in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and that they have been much encouraged 
by the apparent success which has attended their labours; 
and we have understood that the Episcopal Methodists 
have at least thirty missionaries constantly employed in 
this field. 

Mr. Jones suggests the following plans for sustaining 
missionaries among the people of colour in the south. 1. 
That Missionary Societies take in this population as a field 
for missionary labour. 2. That presbyteries, conferences, 
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associations, and other ecclesiastical bodies, attend to it 
within their own bounds, and have collections taken up in 
their respective churches, to support missionaries to give 
instruction to the slaves. 3. A few contiguous churches 
might unite their contributions for the support of a mission- 
ary. 4. One or more planters, well disposed to this cause, 
might employ and support a missionary to their own peo- 
ple. This has been done in several instances; and there 
is reason to believe that the duty is more and more felt to 
be obligatory. Or, finally, let a number of planters unite 
to support a missionary. Let his salary be fixed at $500 
and ten planters, by contributing $50 each; can pay it; or 
fifty planters by contributing only $10, each. 

But owners of slaves must engage,in good earnest, in 
giving instruction to those, who in the providence of God 
are placed under their care; and who have no means of 
supplying themselves with the means of grace. They 
should urge upon them the duty of attending public wor- 
ship. They should establish Sunday schools in their neigh- 
bourhoods, and see that the children and youth punctually 
attend. They ought also to improve the physical condition 
of the slaves. Let them have more convenient and com- 
fortable houses; and let each house have appended to it, a 
small garden, well enclosed, with the privilege of raising 
pigs and poultry. The clothing of the people ought also to 
be attended to, and habits of neatness and cleanliness should 
be promoted. The provisions of the plantation should be 
good and abundant, and as various as the circumstances of 
the planter will allow. The labour required of them should 
be moderate, and time should be given them, to attend to 
their own little affairs. Punishments should never be in- 
flicted but upon the guilty, and in moderation, not in anger 
or wantonness ; and let there be a resort to corporal punish- 
ment as seldom as possible. Although the owner ought not 
to use coercion in matters of religion, yet he may, and ought 
to suppress openvice, and not permit cursing and swearing, 
quarrelling, Sabbath breaking, &c., to be practised by his 
slaves. There should be provided on every plantation, 
where slaves are numerous, “a house of prayer,’ where 
worship might be attended in the evening, and on the Sab- 
bath. Let this house be furnished with a desk, and with 
convenient seats, and made comfortable in winter, as well 
as summer. In this house, worship should be conducted 
every evening, with all that can be induced to attend. 
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Here, also, the Sabbath school may be held, and when a 
preacher is present, it will serve asa place for preaching. 
The slaves do not like to attend worship in the houses of 
their owners: they are far more comfortable when they can 
meet in a place of their own. 

But it is incumbent on pious owners of slaves, to be- 
come themselves their instructors. ‘They should endeavour 
to have a school formed for the children, in which they 
may be collected and taught, every day, for an hour or two; 
or, at least, several times in the week. Often the young 
misses of the family might be mduced to engage in this be- 
nevolent employment. Let the adults also be collected in 
the “prayer-house,” every evening, and a chapter read to 
them out of the Bible, a hymn sung, and a few questions 
propounded, together with plain and brief answers. But 
let the whole exercises occupy only a short time. Sometimes 
there will be found among them, persons who can lead in 
prayer, and conduct the exercises of worship, when it is in- 
convenient for the owner to be present. 

Private conversation should also be held with the slaves, 
as often as may be; and when any of.them are under seri- 
ous impressions, the favourable opportunity of giving reli- 
gious instruction should not be neglected. Serious impres- 
sions, unaccompanied by sound instruction, seldom eventu- 
ate in any permanent change of character. Great pains 
should be taken to instruct such as are candidates for ad- 
mission into the church; otherwise, there will be a necessity 
for much discipline. One of the greatest impediments to 
the religious instruction of the slaves, is an enthusiastic no- 
tion that religion consists in violent emotion, expressing it- 
self often, in various forms of vociferation. They should 
be taught that there is no religion in such extravagance, 
but that it is offensive to God, and tends to disturb his 
worship, and to injure themselves. As to the kind of 
preachers which shou!d be sent among the slaves, Mr. Jones 
says: “ We need, for the continued and successful instruc- 
tion of the negroes, as well educated and as intelligent 
preachers as the church can supply. It is the experience of 
all those who have entered on the work of the religious in- 
struction of the negroes, that instead of requiring less talents 
and learning, they have needed more than they possessed ; 
and they found the benefit of all the knowledge they had 
acquired.”’ 

The character of the minister to the negroes, and the 
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style of his preaching, are thus described by our author: 
« His address and intercourse should be polite, frank, conde- 
scending, and uniformly kind, and at the same time inde- 
pendent. And in order to secure the confidence of the peo- 
ple, he must treat them with respect, and manifest by word 
and deed, his interest in them. Whining and simpering fa- 
miliarity, and a courting of popularity, will destroy his influ- 
ence. He must be accessible to all, and should notice the 
children and youth, especially. He must scrupulously 
avoid personal disputes and quarrels with them, and be no 
party to such disputes among themselves. But should act 
prudently, hear both sides, judge justly, and show the rea- 
sons of his decision. He should be among them as their 
spiritual adviser, guide, and friend, and let the people look 
upon him as their minister ; and should put himself to incon- 
venience to serve them at their funerals and marriages; and 
show that he is not ashamed of them, nor their service.””— 
« His manner should be grave, solemn, dignified, free frorn 
affectation, hauteur or familiarity, yet ardent, and animated.” 
“Sermons should be plain in language, simple in con- 
struction, and pointed in application.” As to the subjects 
of sermons, they may embrace the whole round of the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, dwelling upon those most 
applicable to the people. There is not a single doctrine, 
however elevated, or deep and mysterious, which may not 
be profitably exhibited.” . . . “The preacher to the 
negroes ought to deal much in parables, historical events, 
biographies, and in expository preaching.” . . . “This 
last is eminently calculated to advance the people in know- 
ledge, and is most improving to the minister himself.” 
«The strictest order should be observed at all the religious 
meetings of the negroes, and punctuality in commencing at 
the appointed time. No audible expressions of feeling, in 
the way of groaning, cries, or noises, should be allowed. 
On dismissing the congregation, the minister should always 
remain, until the people have gone from the place.”’ 
VOL. XV.—NO. I. 6 
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Arr. IlL.—Zhe Works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., 
late President of Union College, with a Memoir of his 
Life and Character. By Tryon Edwards: in two vol- 
umes. Andover. Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 1842. 


Tue editor and publishers of these volumes are entitled to 
the thanks of all who concern themselves with polemic theo- 
logy, for the service they haye performed, in making the 
productions of their distinguished author, accessible to the 
present generation. If we except President Edwards the 
elder, no theologian has been more quoted and appealed to 
as authority, in theological discussions among the divines 
of New England, and those divines elsewhere who. have 
taken their fundamental bias from the standard theologians 
of New England. Indeed we are not sure that even this 
exception ought to be made, with regard to many of the later 
New England polemics. In proportion as they have been 
prone to innovation, or what they call discoveries and im- 
provements in theology, they have also been disposed to 
cite more freely from the younger than the elder Edwards, 
to set forward the former in bold relief and keep the latter 
in the back-ground; to magnify the excellencies of the son, 
and disparage or pass unnoticed the excellencies of the 
father. In short, we have seen something like an effort to 
make them change places in the estimation of mankind, and 
by one stroke to lift the son to the summit of theological 
authorities,and strike down the father from his pre-eminence. 
This predilection for the son, is doubtless owing to the fact 
that he broke ground in the field of theological innovation. 
He proposed and strenuously urged some important devia- 
tions from the track pursued by most Calvinistic divines be- 
fore him, especially in regard to the atonement. He advo- 
cated the general notion of improvements in theology, and 
enumerated in terms of high praise, those made by a class that 
he styled “the followers of President Edwards,’ of which 
he might safely say, Quorum magna pars fui. Hence he 
is referred to with the greatest respect and veneration, by 
those who esteem him a sort of pioneer in an enterprize in 
which they have far outstripped him. They appeal to the 
modifications of doctrine which he introduced, his love of 
metaphysics, and above all, to his belief that the science of 
theology, like other sciences, is a field for discovery and in- 
vention, as a warrant for their own adventurous flights, in 
which they soar far above his utmost daring. But while 
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his writings have thus been appealed to by controversialists, 
they have been so long out of print as to be inaccessible to 
the great body of American ministers. A good service has 
therefore’ been done, in thus enabling them to ascertain for 
themselves, what principles he espoused, and what he re- 
pudiated. Withal, these volumes contain a great amount 
of matter, which is original and instructive, and gives them 
a higher than merely polemical value. Dr. Edwards, as is 
manifest from these volumes, had an original, profound and 
logical mind, coupled with most unwearied industry and 
perseverance. Moreover, he was annointed with an unction 
from the Holy One, and held all his great powers sacred to 
the cause of God and Truth. For these reasons, we are 
much gratified with the publication of these volumes, and 
consider them an important contribution in our religious 
literature. 

The memoir of Dr. Edwards’s life and character by the 
editor, is well done. It has the rare merit of brevity, with 
as good a degree of completeness, as his scanty materials 
would allow. It is neither dry nor tame, but sufficiently 
spirited to bereadable. We get from it a succinct but clear 
view of the author’s lineage, the important events of his 
life, the characteristic qualities of his mind and heart, the 
principal works he wrought, and results he accomplished, 
without being obliged to plod through a barren waste of 
insipid and irrelevant matter. 

It appears from the memoir that he was the second son 
and ninth child of the senior President Edwards, and was 
born at Northampton, Mass., on the twenty-sixth day of 
May, 1745. In 1751, he removed with his father to Stock- 
bridge. This place being at that time mostly inhabited by 
Indians, he acquired a greater familiarity with their lan- 
guage than with his mother tongue, so that his thoughts 
then ran init, and through life he often dreamed in it. | His 
father, observing his proficiency in this respect, sent him, at 
the age of ten years, among the Six N ations with the Rev. 
Gideon Hawley, to learn their language, and become quali- 
fied for the missionary service among this people. After a 
short season, he returned from this expedition to his father’s 
house at Stockbridge. From this place he went to Prince- 
ton with his father, on his taking the presidency of the College 
of New Jersey, in 1758. Asall know, he was shortly after- 
wards left an orphan, by the sudden demise of his parents. 
Although his inheritance was too small to defray the ex- 
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pense of a liberal education, yet by the aid of family friends 
he succeeded in going through Princeton College, at which 
he graduated in September, 1765. During his connection 
with this college, under the powerful preaching of Dr. Fin- 
ley, he was awakened, and hopefully converted, and made 
a public profession of religion, which he adorned by his 
whole subsequent life. He then began the study of divinity 
with Dr. Bellamy, of Connecticut, his father’s most promi- 
nent coadjutor. He was licensed to preach the gospel in 
October, 1766. After preaching in various places, in 1767 
he became Tutor of the college at which he was educated, 
and remained in that office two years. During this time, he 
was chosen Professor of Languages and Logic in the same 
institution, but declined the appointment. He was settled 
as pastor over the White Haven church and society, in New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 5, 1769, where he continued till May 19, 
1795. His separation from this people, arose mainly from 
the adoption of Unitarian and other errors by some of the 
leading men of the parish. In the January next following, 
he was again settled in Colebrook, a country parish of Con- 
necticut. His ministry in this place, though short, was 
remarkably prosperous and happy. He was called from 
this situation to the presidency of Union College, which he 
assumed in July, 1799. His career in this important office, 
though auspiciously commenced, was terminated by his 
death, Aug. 1,1801. Thus his own projects of usefulness, 
and the hopes of the friends of the college, and of religion 
and learning generally, were suddenly blighted by an in- 
scrutable Providence. 

Passing from the memoir to the works of Dr. Edwards, 
it strikes us that the editor has made the order of their res- 
pective excellence, the order of his arrangement, putting 
the best first. At the threshold, we are introduced to his 
great refutation of Universalism, in reply to Dr. Chauncey. 
As this is the largest, so, in our judgment, it is decidedly the 
ablest treatise contained in these volumes. By this, more 
than by any other single work, perhaps more than by all his 
works combined, he has earned for himself the reputation 
which he enjoys. 

Dr. Edwards’s “ Salvation of all men, strictly examined,” 
exhausts the subject, and leaves little unsaid, that can be 
said in refutation of Universalism. It is a prostrating, mor- 
tal blow at the system, and all its advocates and supports. 
He first compares the leading arguments of his antagonists 
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with each other, and shows, that in a variety of particulars, 
they mutually contradict, and utterly destroy each other. 
Having thus gained a vantage ground at the very onset, 
he proceeds to examine all their pleas in behalf of their 
doctrine, singly on their own independent merits, whether 
purporting to be founded on scripture or reason, and shows 
their absurdity with an almost mathematical strictness and 
clearness of demonstration. He tears their specious webs 
of sophistry into shreds and tatters. He is careful to leave 
nothing unnoticed which his opponents have alleged to help 
out their cause, nay, he imagines many retreats which 
they may possibly make as he successively corners them, 
and pursues them till they are thoroughly vanquished, and 
are left without a solitary refuge. Having thus demolished 
all the supports of their cause, he proceeds to adduce the 
positive proofs of the falsity of their doctrine, and the truth 
of the contrary. By several independent trains of reason- 
ing, each conclusive, in itself, and all conspiring to one re- 
sult, he perseveres with a coolness and patience that never 
faint, to press upon them the argument cumulative, till they 
sink under its crushing weight. Throughout the whole, he 
discovers polemical gifts of a high order. He first states 
clearly the point he is about to discuss: he then keeps 
rigidly to the point in hand, till he has made out his case. 
He deals in no empty declamation. He never substitutes 
railing or invective for argument. He does not seize 
merely or chiefly on the weak points of his opponent’s 
reasoning, and expose their absurdity, while he leaves 
his strong points untouched, and then exult with airs of 
triumph, asif he had fairly conquered. Much less does he, by 
garbled and unfair extracts, affix to them the stigma of sen- 
timents or reasonings of which they were never guilty. 
On the contrary, he delights to seize and grapple with the 
strongest arguments of his foes, and on these he spends his 
own strength. 

We do not of course intend in these encomiums, to en- 
dorse the accuracy of every statement, argument, or exe- 
gesis which occurs in this treatise of Dr. Edwards. If its 
beauty is in a few instances marred by a crude suggestion, 
its strength remains unimpaired. It still remains the great- 
est monument of the author’s genius, and constitutes his 
strongest title to enduring renown. ; Oe 

Next in order, in these volumes, as also in our view, In 
the order of merit; is his “ Dissertation on Liberty and Ne- 
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cessity.” This treatise is designed chiefly as a vindication 
of his father’s work on the Will against the strictures of Dr. 
Samuel West. As the fulfilment of this design, it is com- 
plete and masterly. From beginning to end we see the same 
clearing up of all ambiguities, the same honest abiding by 
his definitions, the same dialectic skill and subtlety, the 
same mastery of his subject, the same fairness towards his 
opponents, the same patient perseverance in tracking them 
through all their hiding places, which mark his more elab- 
orate treatises. Still his weapons are all forged and made 
ready to his hand in his father’s great work. He simply 
takes them, and aims and discharges them at his father’s 
assailants. 

In regard to the will, metaphysicians have always been 
. divided into two great parties, which for convenience, may 
be respectively denominated the Calvinistic and Arminian. 
Both agree that choice is in its own nature free. But the 
former contend that choices are governed by a previous ne- 
cessity, or rather certainty, that they should be what they 
are, and not otherwise, and that this certainty no way mili- 
tates against their liberty. The latter contend that choice 
cannot be governed by any antecedent certainty without 
thereby losing its freedom. But the former class use the 
word necessity in a peculiar sense, which they are careful 
to define. Their necessity is not such as forces the subject 
of it to act against his will, or admits of any real opposi- 
tion, or endeavour of will against the choice made; for this 
would not be any real choice, but the contrary of it. This 
would be, what they call, natural necessity. But itisa 
previously constituted certainty that the agent will choose as 
he does choose. 'Thiscertainty is based on the prior existence 
of a cause adequate to excite the will freely to choose as it 
does choose, and on the sure connection between that cause 
and its effect; this they style moral necessity. When neces- 
sity is thus defined, most of the Arminian reasonings against 
it lose their force, because they are directed against a neces- 
sity which is supposed to force the will contrary to its own 
free choice. Thus they waste their strength against a fic- 
tion for which nobody contends, and keep up a shadow-fight 
against a word foe. Arminians, on the contrary teach that,the 
will, in each volition, is free to determine itself either way, 
and is undetermined by any previous cause, making it certain 
that its choices will be what they are, and not otherwise. 
Correspondent to the distinction between natural and moral 
necessity, is the distinction between natural and moral 
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inability held by many Calvinistic divines, and especial- 
ly the Edwardses. Inability is the reverse of necessity, 
and is natural or moral according as the necessity to which 
it stands opposed is natural or moral. Thus as every act of 
the will is necessary by a moral necessity, or a previous cer- 
tainty of its being put forth, so there is, in the nature of the 
case, a moral inability for the contrary choice. In those 
events which are brought to pass by a natural necessity, there 
is a natural inability to cause the contrary events. Now the 
great doctrine of Calvinists in regard to the will is, that all 
its acts are determined by antecedent causes, which without 
impairing their freedom, make it certain that they shall 
be what they are and not otherwise. We need not inform 
our readers which of the two conflicting doctrines on the 
will Dr. Edwards advocates. He maintains a moral, and 
denies a natural necessity of its actions. He holds a natu- 
ral inability to the opposite actions, but denies all ability op- 
posed to the moral necessity or previous certainty of those 
actions, i. e. he holds to moral inability. 

That we have not mistaken the Edwardean notion of 
liberty and necessity, as held by father and son, we think will 
readily appear from the following account of them given by 
the author, at the very opening of his treatise. As his first 
object was to clear away ambiguities, and show exactly the 
point in dispute, he begins with quoting his father’s state- 
ments on this subject, and then proceeds with the following 
comment : 

“This is the account given by President Edwards of the distinction which 
he made between natural and moral necessity. Moral necessity is the certain, 
or necessary connection between moral causes and moral effects. Natural neces- 
sity is the connection between causes and effects which are not of a moral na- 
ture. The difference between these two kinds of necessity lies chiefly in the 
nature of the two terms connected by it, Natural necessity admits of volun- 
tary, but ineffectual opposition from him who is subject to the necessity ; the 
immediate effect produced by that necessity may be opposed by the will of the 
subject. But with respect to moral necessity, which is a previous certainty of 
the existence of a volition or voluntary action, it is absurd to suppose that 
in that act, the will should either oppose itself or the necessity from which the 
act arises. The distinction between natural and moral inability is analogous 
to this. Inability is the reverse of necessity.”—Vol. i., p. 300. 

With the exception of Mr. Tappan, who was bold to com- 
bat Edwards on the will,and who if rash, had also the merit 
of being frank, and who failed of success in this enterprize, 
not so much from any moral as from a purely natural and 
innocent inability, we believe that all the present advocates 
of self-sovereignty, indifference, or liberty ad wtrumque, 
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have attempted to shelter themselves under the ample shield 
of Edwards’s authority. They have at least tried to obtain 
some semblance of sanction from him for opinions which it 
was a principal labour of his life to refute. For this pur- 
pose, they sometimes cull out a few passages, which if they 
do not favour, at least seem not, if taken by themselves, to 
discountenance their scheme. But a more common and 
adroit method is, to represent the son as the expositor of the 
father, and that we cannot understand the writings of the 
latter, except as we view them through the explanations of 
the former. They then seize upon those passages in the son’s 
book which resolve all necessity of volitions, into simple 
certainty. By a pitiful play on the word certainty, they ap- 
ply it to the mere certain truth of an identical proposition, 
e, ¢. that whatever is, is, or that whatever will be, will be, 
instead of the certainty of future events, made sure by de- 
cisive and effectual causes. Now, say they, the certainty 
that whatever will be, will be, does not make it certain what 
shall be, or militate against the most perfect contingence, 
and liberty to either of two opposite volitions in every act of 
will, or, as they style it, “power of choice, with power of 
contrary choice.” Moreover, they say that Dr. Edwards, in 
allowing the natural power of contrary choice, expressly 
asserted the self-sovereignty of the will in volition for which 
they contend. Now it has already been shown that all that 
he meant by natural power to any act, was simply that the 
will is not prevented from it by a natural necessity, i. e. a 
necessity which coerces it in spite of its own choice or en- 
deavour to the contrary. But it is not a power opposed to 
moral necessity, or capable of defeating the previously es- 
tablished certainty of the action. ‘Therefore it is no liberty 
either way—or such power of contrary choice as is adequate 
to the production of that choice. As the real sense in 
which Dr. Edwards used the terms certainty and natural 
ability is important to be understood, on account of its 
bearing on recent controversies, we will cite a.single pas- 
sage on each of these points. Speaking of Dr, Clarke’s. 
illustration of the nature of moral necessity by this case, 
“that a good being continuing to be good, cannot do evil,” 
he says,* “his last account implies no other necessi- 
ty, than thata thing must be when it is supposed to be; 
which amounts to the trifling proposition, that what is, is. 
But the certainty implied in the divine prediction that the 
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world will continue to 2 particular period, is a very different 
i gaia On the subject of natural power, he says,* 
“TI grant that we have a natural power to choose or refuse 
in any case; but we have no moral power, or power op- 
posed to moral necessity ; for moral necessity is the previous 
certainty of a moral action; and a power opposed to this 
must imply a previous uncertainty. But no event, moral 
or natural, is, or can be, uncertain, previously to its exis- 
tence.” 

The radical question between the two parties is, as we 
have already seen, whether the acts of the will become 
what they are and not otherwise, in virtue of antecedent 
causes which are effectual to excite the will to those partic- 
ular volitions and prevent the putting forth of any others, or 
whether they become so, by virtue of a self-determining pro- 
perty of the will, which is such that while it is unbiassed 
either way by any antecedent and extrinsic influence, it 
does by its own inherent and isolated power of willing, ex- 
ert itself in one way rather than its opposite, in every act of 
choice. In answer to the questiou, why a man chooses one 
thing rather than another, is the act sufficiently accounted 
for, by replying that he has the faculty of will, and power 
of self-determiuation either way? Or is it a more correct 
and satisfactory solution of the fact to say he was induced 
to that choice by certain reasons and motives, which were 
effectual to fix his choice? On this subject, every man’s 
consciousness must testify for himself. But it seems to us 
that the statement of the question leaves it susceptible of 
but one answer. For who ever made a choice, who can 
conceive of one, in which the person choosing has not some 
reason or inducement prompting him to elect the object 
chosen, in preference to its opposite? It matters not what 
that reason or inducement may be, whether a prior inward 
bias or propensity, or intellectual view, or attractiveness in 
the object chosen, or which is generally the fact, some or all 
these combined; still if it be something antecedent to choice, 
which effectually excites the mind to one volition rather 
than its opposite, then is the will determined by causes, 
other than its own act, or power of willing, or of self-deter- 
mination. 

Some deem it a sufficient answer to the question, why 
does the mind make a particular choice, instead of the con- 
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trary ? to say that it has the power of choice, with power of 
contrary choice. This may account for the mind’s choosing 
at all. But how does it show why it makes any given 
choice instead of the contrary? It may be enough to ac- 
count for our seeing objects to say that we have eyes. But 
does this account for our seeing mountains instead of plains? 
If the conception of a choice of any object, that does not on 
some account appear eligible, is possible, we confess that 
we are strangers to that conception. Now what is more 
obvious, than that it depends on the intellectual view, and 
the state of our various passions, propensities, and all the 
susceptibilities of our sensitive nature, what objects shall ap- 
pear- most desirable, and what shall appear otherwise ? 
This being granted, which cannot be denied, it follows con- 
clusively that the will inclines to any particular choice, in 
consequence of causes aside from and antecedent to its 
own self-activity in that choice. 

And pursuing this line of thought a little further, it is 
manifest while the will is in a state of indifference, or equi- 
poise towards any object, it can neither incline for or against, 
it can neither choose nor refuse it. In order to a volition 
which either elects or rejects any object, that object must 
be viewed with a previous correspondent complacency or 
aversion. On any other supposition, choice must proceed 
from the most motionless stupefaction and insensibility, 
which is a contradiction in terms. The activity of a rational 
and sensitive being, must be in the way of perception and. 
propensity, through which the object chosen becomes ar- 
rayed before him with such apparent qualities, as render 
it an object of desire, and excite to a choice of it. And, as 
we conceive, no other foundation of choice in a rational be- 
ing, is conceivable. 

This view of the will is so obviously true, that even the 
most earnest advocates of the power of contrary choice, con- 
tingence, &c., cannot write long on this subject, without un- 
consciously maintaining it. Thus Dr. Taylor, although he 
insists on “a power to act despite all opposing power’ as 
essential to all moral agency, and the back-bone of all en- 
lightened theology and metaphysics, likewise insists that 
“of all specific voluntary action the happiness of the agent 
in some form is the ultimate end.”’? Now this last proposi- 
tion cannot be true, unless the will always elects that object, 
which is viewed as most conducive to the agent’s happi- 
ness. For if it refuses this object, and chooses in prefer- 
ence one whichis less promotive of his happiness, then in 
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making this election, the agent has some other “ ultimate 
end” besides his own happiness. The same conclusion fol- 
lows from his great proposition, that “self-love is the pri- 
mary cause of all voluntary action.” If this be so, then 
how is any “voluntary action’? possible, that is opposed 
to the dictates of “self-love ?”? That either of these propo- 
sitions is true, we deny. But this makes them none the 
less conclusive on the part of their author, as contradicting 
his < power to act despite all opposing power.” 

Mr. Tappan likewise* maintains that “the only escape 
from necessity is in the conception of a will as above de- 
fined—a conscious self-moving power, which may obey 
reason in opposition to passion, or passion in opposition to 
reason, or obey both in their harmonious union ; and lastly, 
that may act in the indifference of all, that is, act without 
reference either to reason or passion.” Again :t “ But to a 
necessitated will, we have nothing to oppose except a will 
whose volitions are not determined by the correlation of its 
nature with certain objects, a will indeed which has not its 
nature correlated to any objects, but a will indifferent.” 
But then in attempting to show the consistency of his 
scheme with the divine prescience,t he observes, “ the con- 
nexion on which we base the prediction of human volition, 
is the connexion of will with reason and sensitivity in the 
unity of the mind and spirit. Secondly : By this connex- 
ion, the will is seen to be designed to be regulated by truth 
and righteousness, and by feeling subordinated to these.” 
This is a queer specimen of a will “not correlated to any 
objects,” acting in sublime indifference to all the dictates of 
reason and passion! Again,§ he observes, “ The will has 
efficiency or creative and modifying power in itself—self- 
moved, self-directed. But then without reason and sensi- 
tivity, the will would be without objects, without designs, 
without rules,—a solitary power, conscious of ability to do, 
but not knowing what to do.” We ask, then, whether that 
which furnishes the will with “objects, designs and rules,” 
and teaches it “ what to do,” has or has not any influence 
in making its choices what they are, rather than otherwise ? 

From this, we ascend a step higher. We observe that 
dependence is a necessary attribute of all created power. 
Perfect independence and self-sufficiency belongs only to 
the Uncreated One. All power in creatures is therefore 
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subject to innumerable limitations and restraints. They 
have, by the fact of being creatures, what some divines have 
styled a passive power, i.e. a susceptibility to be affected 
by influence, ab extra. From this liability no one can ex- 
empt himself, and still remain a creature. This extrinsic 
influence therefore becomes a necessary element among the 
reasons why the actions of creatures are what they are. 
Suppose what power of will you may, still the man does 
not exist, whose actions are not affected by the circumstan- 
ces in which he is placed, and would not be different, were 
his surrounding circumstances different: i. e. if he remains 
a free agent and chooses freely. This demonstrates the 
reality of an influence extrinsic to the agent in determining 
volition. Onany other view, Divine Providence is reduced 
to an impossibility. 

Many confound internal liberty, or liberty in an act of 
choice, with external liberty, or power to execute that 
choice. It is conceded that if a man be willing to doa good 
deed, but be prevented by insurmountable obstacles, frus- 
trating any endeavour he may make, he is not to blame for 
the non-performance of it, because he is hindered from exe- 
cuting his choice by a natural necessity. Now many rea- 
son against the determination of the acts of the will by any 
influence out of itself, as if in spite of its utmost endeavours, 
it were forced to choose contrary to its own liking, i. e. its 
own choice—and were therefore prevented by a natural 
necessity from executing itsown choice. But the bare act of 
choosing, excludes the supposition of any contrary choice, 
and therefore cuts the sinew of all objections founded on its 
supposed existence. 

But although this may be a satisfactory account of frec- 
agency, so far as the subjects of it are concerned, a grave 
and difficult question arises from it in relation, to the holi- 
ness of God, and the manner of justifying his ways to man’ 
It is constantly objected by the advocates of self-determina- 
tion, that if volition be determined by antecedent causes, 
which are themselves controlled and appointed of God, and 
at any rate are traceable to him as the Great First Cause, 
then God is the author of sin, and sin is his own work, the 
product of his own direct efficient and creative Operation. 
Any scheme against which this objection lies, is crushed 
and annihilated by it. For to say that God works iniquity 
is blasphemous, and undermines the foundation of all reli- 
gion. So serious an objection, all Calvinistic writers on the 
will, have found it necessary to repel, not by a few random 
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remarks, but by most faithful and elaborate argumentation. 
Dr. Edwards did not fail to see its fundamental importance, 
and devoted to it one of the most laboured chapters of his 
dissertation, in which he evidently tasks his controversial 
skill and adroitness to the utmost. But we confess that this 
is to us the least satisfactory part of the treatise. And we 
here detect his first deviation from the temperate zone of 
Reformed and Puritan theology, into the arctic regions of 
Hopkinsianism. For he followed Dr. Hopkins, more closely 
than his father. 

Whenever his father encounters the objection to his 
scheme, that it makes God the author of sin, he always at 
once threw out that broad and adamantine shield, which 
most Calvinists have made their defence against this objec- 
tion. He always began by maintaining that depravity 
originates not in a positive but a privative cause, not from 
divine agency, but the absence of that agency. He said 
the principles which belonged to human nature essentially, 
and which in the state in which they came from God are 
innocent, when combined with liberty and that suscepti- 
bility to influence which we have already shown to be 
inseparable from created power, would inevitably run to 
excess, disorder and depravity, unless graciously counter- 
acted by the direct agency of God, infusing into the soul 
higher principles of true holiness and righteousness. Thus 
whenever God puts forth any positive influence in the hu- 
man soul, holiness is the result. When he withholds or 
withdraws that influence, sin ensues. His concern in the 
production of sin, is not that of production, but of non-pre- 
vention. As darkness does not come from the sun, but from 
the absence of the sun. In one sense indeed, God is crea- 
tor of all things, he is a cause sine gua non of sin, and this 
must be conceded in every system of divinity. Inthe same 
sense a father is the cause of the sins of his children, or a 
law-giver of all the violations of his laws. — But to be a 
cause of sin in this sense, none will contend, is to be its au- 
thor, or in any manner tainted with it. So as God has 
power to prevent it, but sees fit for most wise ends not to 
prevent it, and in this sense, appoints and decrees its exist- 
ence, he is a negative cause, but not an author or creator 
of sin. 

Now President Edwards the elder, whenever he found 
it necessary to combat the objection under consideration, 
made this his grand defence, that sin proceeds not from any 
positive agency of God, but from a “ defective or privative 
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cause,” and thus vindicated his Maker’s holiness. Thus he 
says: “It would be strange-arguing, indeed, if because men 
never commit sin, but only when God leaves them to them- 
selves, and necessarily sin when he does so, and therefore 
their sin is not from themselves, but from God ; and so that 
God must be a sinful being; as strange as it would be to 
argue, because it is always dark when the sun is gone, and 
never dark when the sun is present, that therefore all dark- 
ness is from the sun, and that his disc and beams must 
needs be black.’’* 

But our author makes no use of this great shield, which 
is his father’s chief reliance. His constant reply to the ar- 
guments of Dr. West on this point is, that they apply with 
equal force to the divine infliction of pain, calamity, and 
other naturalevils upon men. ‘Thus he meets the objection, 
that “if God so order things that sin will certainly follow, he 
is the cause of sin, and therefore is sinful himself,’t by say- 
ing, “if this argument be good, God is the subject of pain, 
sickness and. death, since he is the cause of them.” This is 
his constant retort throughout the chapter, by which he par- 
ries all the blows of his antagonists on this subject. We 
give onemoreexample. Dr. West is represented as arguing, 
that “if God had so disposed events, that sin certainly fol- 
lows, it is his work; and to be opposed to sin is to be op- 
posed to God’s work, and so to be opposed to God.”{ Dr. Ed- 
wards rejoins, “So calamity is the work of God, and to be 
opposed to that, is to be opposed to God’s work, and to be 
opposed to God. And will Dr. West admit that every one 
who wishes to escape any calamity, is ina criminal manner 
opposing God?” In remarking on an assertion of Dr. Hop- 
kins, that “moral evil and holiness are equally the conse- 
quence of the divine disposal, but whether by the same 
mode of operation he could not tell,”§ he simply vindicates 
it against the exceptions of Dr. West, without calling it in 
question himself. He formally repudiates his father’s great 
weapon of defence on this subject, viz. that sin results not 
from the exertion, but from the negation of divine influence 
in the following terms. “It may be added that through 
darkness a mere nonenity may take place in the withdraw- 
ment of light; yet malice, envy and inordinate self-love, 
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positive acts of the mind, will no more take place in con- 
sequence of the mere withdrawment of influence, than be- 
nevolence or supreme love to God.”* He vindicates the 
assertion of Dr. Hopkins, that “if God be the origin or cause 
of moral evil, this is so far from imputing moral evil to 
him, or supposing that there is any thing of moral evil in 
him, that it necessarily supposes the contrary.’’t 

His great argument to show that God’s purity is unsul- 
lied in the causation of sin, is the same by which he is jus- 
tified in the allotment of calamity, i. e. that he does it in 
order to the greatest good.’ He will more promote the in- 
terests of the intelligent system with it, than without it. 

But the question arises, have he and Dr. Hopkins really 
improved upon the theology of President Edwards and the 
old Calvinists, in making God an efficient cause of moral 
evil, and vindicating him therein on the same grounds on 
which they vindicate the infliction of natural evil? We 
think not, and for the following reasons. 

1. That which shows that the infliction of pain or calam- 
ity is consistent with the highest moral purity and goodness, 
does not prove that the intentional causing, inducing or im- 
pelling of men to sin, is consistent with perfect holiness. 
A father may inflict much pain upon his children for their 
profit, but may he purposely incite or ailow them to sin, 
that good may come in this way? Although a moral be- 
ing may not only without impurity, but in consequence of 
his purity, inflict much suffering, yet can he exert an active 
and direct agency in diffusing wickedness, without contract- 
ing any taint therefrom ? If a surgeon may inflict excru- 
ciating pangs for the benefit of his patient, may he there- 
fore induce him to do evil, that good may come ? 

2. The natural evil inflicted on moral agents is the pun- 
ishment of their sin. If it were otherwise, how could we 
' justify the ways of God to man? How then can that 
which proves this consistent with the equity of God, 
prove the efficient causation of sin, consistent with his 
purity ? fe : 

. 3, Although the Hopkinsians say, that God causes sin as 
a means of the highest good, and therefore, that this instead 
of being a stain upon his perfections, evinces the largest 
benevolence, yet this only reveals another crudity of their 
scheme, which is, that all moral perfection in God and crea- 
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tures, consists in benevolence. This answer, therefore may 
satisfy themselves; but it satisfies no others. This resolv- 
ing of all moral attributes into benevolence, seems to us 
one of the most groundless and inexplicable of all errors. 
We do not see what could have been the original tempta- 
tion thus to disorder all our primary and intuitive moral 
perceptions. Under an affectation of simplicity, it throws 
into confusion and perplexity, all our first and surest intui- 
tions. Under the pretext of doing “the greatest good,” it 
tends in its ultimate consequences to corrupt morality at the 
core. Todeclare one just, is notto declare him benevolent, 
and to declare him benevolent is not to declare him just. 
This will ever be so, while language is a vehicle of thought ; 
for the ideas conveyed by these respective terms are radi- 
cally different. On this scheme, what defect. attaches to 
his moral character, who does evil that good may come? 
Even the trite maxim, “be just before you are generous,” 
impeaches thisdogma. We happen to know a glaring case 
of the consistent exemplification of the principle that all 
moral excellence consists in doing the greatest good. An 
officer of a Christian church is now imprisoned awaiting 
his trial for forgery. The reason he assigns, for perpetrating 
his crime is, that he could not otherwise avoid failing in 
business, and loading religion with discredit! Those who 
know him, believe that he was really and honestly in- 
fluenced by that consideration! This system is only 
a form of placing the morality of an action, not in its 
nature but its consequences, which in our opinion is the 
bane of morals. Indeed, Dr. Edwards formally maintains, 
in an essay on this subject, that “the foundation of moral 
obligation is happiness to the intellectual system.”* To 
say that God is very benevolent in producing sin, is no an- 
swer to the objection that he is the author of sin, and that 
his holiness is thereby impeached. 

4. It is difficult on this scheme to see why men are not 
as much indebted to God for sin as for holiness, Dy. Hop- 
kins, as already quoted, cannot tell whether or not they are 
“produced by the same mode of operation.” Dr. Ed- 
wards has a sermon entitled “God the author of all good 
Volitions and actions,’ from Phil. ii. 13.+ It is a purely 
metaphysical discussion about liberty, contingence, &c. 
After a careful examination of it, while we find it abun- 
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dantly urged that all volitions, evil as well as good, are 
caused by extraneous influence, we cannot find any dis- 
tinction intimated, in regard to the modes in which they are 
respectively produced. Nor have we noticed such a dis- 
tinction in any of his writings. We think no follower of 
his, would imbibe the notion of such a distinction from his 
works. And we think so clear headed a reasoner, would 
not have failed to lay great stress upon it, if he had held it, 
when he wrote so much on topics that are so greatly affect- 
ed by it. At all events, rejecting as he did, the idea of a 
privative origin of sin, and attributing it to the divine effi- 
ciency, we see not what remains, but that most revolting 
feature of the systems of Hopkins and Emmons, that we 
are as much indebted to God for sin as holiness! a 
thought that shocks every Christian heart, and is absolutely 
monstrous and intolerable. It follows, moreover, that God 
is not more the special cause of holiness than of sin, and 
there is no special grace in conversion, only as God makes 
some holy, while he makes others sinful, When this sys- 
tem became matured in the hands of Emmons, so that its 
deformities were no longer obscured, but glaringly paraded 
in bold relief, and in the fearless assertion that God was the 
author of all sinful as well as holy exercises, and that the 
soul itself was but a chain of these exercises, it was too 
much to be long endured. Men could not long be held to 
the belief that God wasthe authorof allsin. They, there- 
fore, retained that part, which confines all moral character 
to exercises, but they renounced that part which attributes 
them to the divine efficiency, and held that men were the au- 
thors of their own exercises, evil and good alike. This 1s 
about the substance of what has been current for some time 
past under the title of New Divinity. It has been the habit 
of this class of divines to acknowledge their obligations 
to Dr. Emmons, for a clew to their discoveries. A noted 
one among them is reported to have said to him, well we 
agree “that all moral character consists in exercises.” ¢ Yes’ 
replied the Doctor, “but we differ as to where they come 
from.” It has been shrewdly observed, that “'Taylorism 
is Emmonsism with the divine efficiency part cut off.” 

But from all the foregoing objections, and others that 
might be urged, the views of President Edwards the elder 
are exempt. Simply to permit or not hinder sin, when 
good and holy ends are to be answered: by not interposing 
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to prevent it, argues no moral defilement in God or man, 
and no way makes them the authors of sin. 

Taking our leave of this treatise, we find remaining in 
the first volume, a treatise on the language of an Indian 
tribe, which he had learned in youth, and which is worthy 
of its author ; also, « Remarks on the improvements made 
in theology by his father, President Edwards,” which them- 
selves would furnish fruitful matter for an entire article, but 
we are now obliged to pass without further notice—with 
some smaller pieces. But we must hasten from them to 

~ the second volume, which is filled with sermons of various 
merit, and short pieces on theological subjects which he 
contributed to the magazines of his day. What we wish 
chiefly to notice is the three sermons on the Atonement, 
which in magnitude rank next after the two works we have 
already noticed, and in the influence they have exerted on 
New England theology, probably equal or surpass them. 
His biographer observes concerning these sermons, that they 
“may perhaps be said to have laid the foundation of the 
views on that subject now generally held by the evangeli- 
cal divines of New England.”? We have often heard the 
same opinion expressed by those who are best qualified to 
judge. This fact renders the peculiarities which mark them, 
of great interest and importance. 

In the introduction, he represents himself, and many 
others as being puzzled with a difficulty, which he thus 
states: “If we be in the literal sense forgiven in conse- 
quence of a redemption, we are forgiven on account of the 
price of redemption previously paid. How then can we 
truly be said to be forgiven ; a word which implies the exer- 
cise of grace? And especially how can we be said to be for- 
given according to the riches of grace? ‘This is at least a 
seeminginconsistency. If our forgiveness be purchased, and 
the price of it be already paid, it seems to be a matter of 
debt,and not of grace.” By this difficulty, he states, that 
some have been led into Socinianism, and he himself has 
always regarded it as one of the gordian knots of theol- 
egy. In these discourses he attempts to disentangle it. 

In pursuance of this endeavour, he admits and contends 
for the Socinian notion, that if Christ paid the price of the 
sinner’s redemption, and discharged the demands of divine 
Justice and) law against him, then forgiveness is not a 
matter of grace, but of strict justice. The plain answer to 
this is, that the discharge of the sinner’s dues by Christ, is 
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not of his own, but of God’s procuring, so that in the gift 
and profter of it to the sinner, it is a matter of pure grace 
towards him. Just as if a king, should make his son 
with his own consent, a substitute for rebels against his 
throne in the endurance of punishment, and on this ground 
should proffer pardon to them: would not this be an act of 
mingled justice and grace? Against the sufficiency of this 
answer he strenuously contends.* He then proceeds to ar- 
gue, that no debt was due from us to God, and consequent- 
ly none was paid by Christ. He assertst that the terms 7e- 
demption, ransom, bought with a price, applied in the’ 
scripture, to the atonement, “are metaphysical expressions, 
and therefore not literally and exactly true. We had not 
deprived God of his property; we had not robbed the trea- 
sury of heaven. God was possessed of as much property 
after the fall as before; the universe and the fulness thereof 
still remained his. Therefore, when Christ made satistac- 
tion for us, he refunded no property.” Again, “« We 
neither owed money to the Deity, nor did Christ pay any 
on our behalf, His atonement is not a payment of our 
debt.’ 

It is painful to witness the motley mixture of weakness 
and strength, which a great mind always displays in main- 
taining a bad cause. Who ever supposed, or maintained, 
that sin had taken from God money, or any species of ma- 
terial or commercial property, or that Christ restored it? 
What then? Is there no other sort of indebtedness, no 
obligation to render to God any thing besides commercial 
values? Do not children owe obedience to their parents ? 
Do not beneficiaries owe gratitude to their benefactors ? 
Does not the criminal owe to the law which he has injured 
a compensating punishment? Do not men owe to God all 
love, homage, and devotion, and failing to yield them, do 
they not owe, are they not under obligation to endure the 
just penalty of their offence 2 And may not Christ, as their 
substitute, endure this penalty for them, and thus discharge 
the debt they owe to the divine justice ? Is, in short, 
“property,” in Dr. Edwards’s sense, the only thing that 
men can owe to God? And if the words redemption, 
ransom, &c., imply not the payment of money, does it 
hence follow, that they imply the payment of nothing ? 
We like the remark of some old divine in regard to scrip- 
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tural metaphors: viz. that the Holy Spirit unquestionably 
uses those terms in conveying truth to us, which are most 
fitted to give us a just conception of it. We are surprised. 
that Dr. Edwards should have undertaken to refute a doc- 
trine, which many of the best divines have maintained, by 
imputing to them, and then demolishing, a fiction of his 
own, which nobody holds. We see not, but that by un- 
dermining the foundation of his reasoning we likewise over- 
turn the superstructure he has reared upon it; and with it 
those horrible caricaturesconstructed upon it, entitled “Com- 
mercial views of the atonement,’ which have been so much 
admired by certain divines. 

Dr. E. makes justice of three kinds,* 1. “ Commutative 
justice respects property and matters of commerce solely, 
and secures to every man his own property.” 2. “ Dis- 
tributive justice. . . . To treat a man justly in this 
sense, is to treat him according to his personal character or 
conduct.” 3. General or public justice comprehends all 
moral goodness. . . . To practice justice in this sense, 
is to practice agreeably to the dictates of general benevo- 
lence.”” Here we see justice and benevolence again made 
identical. How true is it, that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump? 

Now he says,t “it is only the third kind of justice before 
mentioned that is satisfied by Christ.”’ As to the first 
which relates solely to property, it of course has nothing to 
do with the subject. “ Nor is distributive justice satisfied. 
If it were, there would indeed be no more grace in the dis- 
charge of the sinner, than there is in the discharge of a 
criminal, when he hath endured the full punishment, to 
which according to law he had been condemned.’ He 
says, moreover,{ “With regard to the ¢hird kind of justice, 
as this is improperly called justice, as it comprehends all 
moral goodness, it is not at all opposed to grace ; but com- 
prehends that as well as every other virtue, as truth, faith- 
fulness, meekness, forgiveness, patience, prudence, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, etc.”” He says, that the word jus¢ is used 
in this sense in Rom. iii, 26. Now the simple, naked re- 
sult of all this, after evolving it from all the circumlocutions 
in which it is expressed, is that Christ suffered to satisfy not 
God’s justice, but his benevolence; and that in strict pro- 
priety of speech, the above verse should read—To declare 
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his benevolence, that he might be benevolent, and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. Comment is super- 
fluous. The way in which such language strikes the ear 
of the humble, experimental believer in God’s words, is 
enough to determine its merits. But yet how obvious a co- 
rollary is it, from that scheme which resolves all the attri- 
butes of God into benevolence. Still, in this respect, he had 
grown wiser than his teacher. For Dr. Hopkins did not 
drive his metaphysic plough through the atonement. He 
says, “that by the death, the blood of Christ, full atone- 
ment is made for sin; the curse of the law is executed on 
the Redeemer, by which he has bought, redeemed his peo- 
ple from the curse, and opened the way for their pardon and 
complete redemption.’’* 

It is not difficult therefore to account for the following 
observation, which we find in a recent pamphlet: “ In sen- 
timent, he (Dr. Edwards) was, in general, a Calvinist, in 
particular, a ‘ Hopkinsian’ ; indeed the founder of the Hop- 
kinsian school, more, perhaps, than Hopkins himself. He 
made very decided improvements in Calvinism ; and ranked 
himself among the New Divinity men, rather than among 
Calvinists. He was, so far as I can learn, the first to state 
and defend those more rational and philosophical views of 
the Atonement, which are now generally adopted through 
New England, and by a large part of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.’’t 

In the sermons on the Atonement, on which we have an- 
imadverted, many important truths which are maintained 
by all evangelical divines on this subject, are ably defended. 
So far forth they are valuable. But we believe we have 
shown in the preceding extracts, that fundamental deviation 
from the Reformed doctrine on this subject, which he origi- 
nated, and which, according to the testimony of friends and 
foes, has ruled in New England theology ever since. All 
other peculiarities of opinion in these discourses, are deriva- 
tives from this, and stand or fall with it. We are constrain- 
ed to add, that aside from this radical obliquity of opinion, 
the whole development of the subject is more after the 
«rational and philosophical” than the scriptural method, and 
rather leads the famished soul into an arid waste of soul- 
less and lifeless metaphysics, than in the green pastures 
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which feed the soul with the simple, tender, foodful, vivify- 
ing statements of inspiration, the words which are “spirit 
and life.” 

And now we ask, cui bono? If we try this system by 
its fruits, what can be said in its behalf? If it has been the 
New England doctrine of the atonement, has the preaching 
of Christ and him crucified, been the forte of New Eng- 
land preachers, the department in which they have shown 
their greatest strength, and appeared with pre-eminent ad- 
vantage? Or is it not rather a fact confessed and deplored 
that whatever may be the characteristic merits of their 
ordinary preaching, it is far from being affluent and power- 
ful, in unfolding the person, work, offices, and glory of 
Christ, and that great article, stantis vel cadentis ecclesix, 
of justification by faith alone? For ourselves, and we 
speak not without some opportunities of knowledge, we are 
obliged to say, that this is not the field in which they have 
most excelled. Of mighty and ponderous discourses on 
election, decrees, sovereignty, special grace, repentance, 
moral agency, moral and natural ability, there has been no 
lack. But there has been too great a poverty and leanness 
in that which is above all, the way, ¢he truth, and ¢he life, 
the power of God, and ¢he wisdom of God unto salvation. 
The defect is as great as the barrenness of Edwards the 
younger, in comparison with Edwards the elder, or old Dr. 
Owen in their exhibitions of this fontal truth of the gospel. 

We should be glad to submit some observations on other 
sermons and pieces in this volume, but we are admonished 
that we have already outrun our limits. As a matter of 
historical interest in regard to a question now agitated, it 
may be stated, that in one sermon preached before the min- 
isters of Connecticut, by their request, in 1792, he strenu- 
ously argued that the marriage of a deceased wife’s sister was. 
unlawful. The attentive reader can scarcely avoid observ- 
ing, that whenever he touches any doctrine of the gospel, 
and upon doctrine he spent his force, in ordinary discourses, 
he is exceedingly apt to recast what he takes from scripture, 
in his metaphysical mould ; and in most cases, it comes out,. 
as we think, not improved, but somewhat distorted from its- 
naked beauty, and shorn of its original brightness. This 
result we regard, not as peculiar to his, but to all metaphy- 
sical preaching. The foolishness of God is wiser than men. 
Metaphysics indeed have their place ; but preaching is not 
their place. They only taint and render unwholesome the 
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bread of life. “Not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect.’? Many of the ser- 
mons of Dr. Edwards are little less than metaphysical dis- 
quisitions. This we reckon among the chief causes, why 
his power, sticcess and popularity as a preacher, were so 
far beneath his father’s, and his own real intellectual stature. 
Of this we judge that he himself at last became satisfied. 
For his biographer remarks, “In the later periods of his 
ministry, and especially after he left New Haven, his preach- 
ing became less metaphysical and argumentative, and more 
experimental and tender.” 

We think, if we had the space, it might easily be shown 
that some things, which he specifies under the title of “im- 
provements made in theology by his father,’”’ were things 
that his father expressly discarded and opposed. _In short, 
there is evidence that Drs. Hopkins and Edwards were re- 
garded by the great body of ministers in their day, as form- 
ing a separate and new party in divinity, and as making se- 
rious encroachments upon Calvinism. In the historical dis- 
course of Mr. Dutton already aliuded to, are found two ex- 
tracts from an unpublished diary of Dr. Stiles, President of 
Yale College, before Dr. Dwight, which shed much light on 
this subject. We should be glad to print them entire, 
but for want of space must refer to pp. 68, 73-4 of that 
discourse. From these it appears that Dr. Stiles abhorred 
what he calls the “ new tenets” of Dr. Hopkins and others ; 
that he styled them, “ unintelligible and shocking new 
points, Eurekas of New Divinity ;” that he believed in 
the old Calvinistic doctrines,’’ and thought that the decay 
of religion, of which Dr. Hopkins complained in Newport, 
was owing to “ Brother Hopkins’s New Divinity :” and that 
the people “would gladly attend such preaching as Dr. 
Owen’s or Dr. Doddridge’s, or preachers of far lower abili- 
ties, provided they were ejusdem farinae with the first Pu- 
ritan divines.”’ To 

It appears further that Dr. Edwards told him, in 1777, 
that “there were three parties in Connecticut. . . . Armi- 
nians, who he said were a small party ; the New Divinity 
Gentlemen, of whom he said he was called one, who were 
larger, he said, but still small; and the main body of the 
ministers, which he said were Calvinistic.”” These few inti- 
mations speaks volumes. ; 

On the whole, we feel that we have been handling the 
writings of a great and good man. He was an original 
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thinker, and adroit logician, a mighty polemic, a great di- 
vine, and a devout Christian. Still, we study his writings 
with most satisfaction, when he is refuting some noisome 
heresy, that is best baffled by metaphysical ingenuity and 
tact. This is pre-eminently his sphere. When he passes 
from polemic to didactic theology, and proceeds to the posi- 
tive statement and inculcation of the Christian scheme, there 
is an abatement of our satisfaction, as we have already in- 
timated. We think he mars its wondrous beauty, with cer- 
tain crudities of his own invention; and that even in his 
ordinary sermons, he was too fond of filtrating the word of 
life through his own metaphysics. As it is common to com- 
pare him with his father, we have no hesitation in declaring 
him to be in all essential respects, decidedly his father’s in- 
ferior. Dr. Emmons, in one of those mystic responses, 
which are so much revered by his admirers, said that “the 
father had more reason than the son; but the son was a 
better reasoner than his father.’’? This, like many of his 
oracular sayings, was more smart than true. As the father’s 
mind was confessedly more prolific and brilliant; as it 
swept a wider compass and embosomed greater resources ; 
as it was more profound and far-sighted, as it illuminated a 
greater variety of subjects, and was surer to avoid all deflec- 
tions from the true orbit of evangelical doctrine ; so he was 
the more powerful reasoner, and formidable antagonist in a 
controversy. If the son was seemingly more nimble and 
dexterous in some of his logical movements and evolutions ; 
the father was the more sure-footed, ponderous and irre- 
sistable in his onset upon his foes. If the father sometimes 
seems more languid and faltering in his movements, it is 
only because he descries some snare or pitfall, by his mas- 
terly insight into all the aspects of the case, which it re- 
quires great caution and circumspection to shun. If it be 
granted that with premises equally good, the son would out- 
strip the father in reaching the conclusion, it must also be 
granted, that the father, by reason of his deeper insight, was 
more sure of having his premises unquestionable, and there- 
fore his conclusions were more impregnable. And as secu- 
ring the premise, is the most material part of good reason- 
ing, the father was the greater reasoner. A still greater 
superiority appears in all the father’s sermons, and writings 
on practical godliness, above those of the son. They are 
far more rich, scriptural, tender, moving, instructive, and 
nutritious; they have far more unction and spirituality ; 
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they are less metaphysical, frigid and jejune. The father 
resorted to metaphysics, because he was driven to them for 
the refutation of error; and when he could avoid them, pre- 
ferred the style and teachings of scripture, to the method of 
the schools. The son resorted to metaphysics, because he 
loved them, and his mind inclined to cast all subjects in 
their mould. Such is our view of the relative rank and at- 
tributes of these remarkable men. 


Art. I1V.—The Evils of an Unsanctified Literature. 


Ir has been common to speak of the books which men 
read, as their companions; and it is as just to infer the cha- 
racter of men from their reading, as from their associates. 
Men will be like their books, and this for a twofold reason: 
first, because the literary productions of a country are the 
fruit of its intellect and heart, and secondly, because they 
act with a mighty influence on society. It is therefore by 
no means uninteresting to the philanthropist to inquire, 
What will be the reuding of our posterity and country- 
men, fifty years hence. Ifit be pure, heathful, and fraught 
with wisdom, the generation will be exalted in holiness: if 
it be frivolous, or false, or corrupting, or godless, the gen- 
eration will be perverse and abandoned. In the remarks 
which follow, an attempt will be made to show, that an un- 
sanctified literature is threatened, and that it is our duty to 
avert so dire acalamity ; for which purpose, a series of ob- 
servations shall now invite attention, in such method as 
seems to promise due perspicuity. 

I. A CuriIsTIAN LITERATURE IS POSSIBLE, AND IS EAR- 
NESTLY TO BE souGHT. There is nothing incompatible with 
true religion, in the attainments of secular wisdom, or the 
delights of taste. The union of Science, Letters, and Art, 
with the revealed truth of God and the sentiments of grace, 
has been suggested and applauded a thousand times, until, 
so far as abstract statements are concerned, the topic is al- 
ready hackneyed. The ever-blessed God who is the author 
of Nature, and the creator of our powers and susceptibili- 
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ties, is he who gave the Bible, who provided the great Re- 
demption, and who made the gracious affections of the be- 
liever what they are. 

This is however but a feeble statement of what is intend- 
ed. Not only does Christianity admit of a connexion with 
literature and science, but all literature and science must 
fail of perfection, if they lack this crowning excellency of 
renewed human nature. And ifthe public mind is suscepti- 
ble of great impressions and movements from topics of high 
moment, it must be granted that language cannot be sum- 
moned to convey aught that is more sublime, awakening, 
or pathetic, than the themes of religion. Let us think of 
the multitudes who at a given moment are, with avidity 
and delight, availing themselves of the fruits of the press, 
in the permanent book, or the fugitive sheet, which enter 
every reading household; and then let us ask, What are 
the topics, which, thus presented, should engage the highest 
affections of these inquisitive and immortal minds? In the 
expectation of an eternal state, impending so nearly over 
them and us, what should be the great themes of interest, 
which the parent should lay before his child, or read at the 
fireside, and which a thousand presses should scatter broad- 
cast over the mind of the nation? The answer requires no 
delay : it has already arisen to the lips of every sincere Chris- 
tian. Nothing conceivable should or could so awaken these 
souls, or so mightily prompt them to action, or so excite cu- 
rlosity, or so purge the soul by means of the passions of 
fear and love, as the themes of revelation; the mystery of 
their nature, their fall, their peril, their escape; their death, 
judgment, and eternity; the love of Christ, and the heaven 
to which it leads. Add to this the records of prophecy, the 
prospects of the race, as opened in the promise of the latter 
glory, and the kingdom of Christ which is to absorb and 
supersede all other dominions. The language of man can 
utter nothing loftier or more affecting than these, and what- 
ever impulse or charm can be attached to words by the dis- 
coveries of science, the cogency of reasoning, or the refine- 
ments of taste, may well be applied to the work of carrying 
these tremendous realities home to every human bosom. 

These, after all, are the truths for which the soul was 
made. The heart which has not been reached by them has 
susceptibilities as yet altogether latent. These are the sub- 
jects which above all others will yet agitate society to its 
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remotest fibres. It would be folly to assert then that reli- 
gious considerations cannot be made interesting to the com- 
mon mind. Compared with these, what are the things 
which our current literature—if literature it can be called— 
offers to the myriads of eager readers! What, insucha 
view, are the fugitive tales, the feigned embarrassments 
and escapes, and catastrophes, the unnatural plots, the picture 
of life high or low, the song and jest, all which are gaped 
after and hunted out, with an avidity which not even the 
nightly work of the press, and the importunity of the news- 
boy can satisfy! The day has been when masses of the 
people were convulsed by these very truths. ~ This is the 
subject, these are the very propositions, which broke the 
sleep of the Gentile world, wherever apostolic teaching 
made its way; which ran through Northern and Middle 
Europe, in that amazing revival which we call the Refor- 
mation ; which penetrated every branch of the great Anglo- 
Saxon tree, in the seventeenth century ; and which were 
so familiar and so dear to the settlers of New England, that 
to this day they are the acknowledged cause of the emi- 
nent intelligence and success of that happy land. The 
reading of the people just mentioned was, at these eras, al- 
most exclusively, religious reading. It will be so again, 
among every people, with all the aids and embellishments 
of science and learning suited to the progress of the race. 

There is not a department of science, or a walk of inno- 
cent letters, which does not claim of us, to be wedded to 
religion. To dissever the two, is to shut out heaven from 
earth. Natural philosophy and natural history, in their 
largest acceptation, stand ready to become religious sciences, 
by merely turning their face toward God, whose’ they 
are, and whom they serve. The history of man, aside from 
the plan of Providence, is a labyrinth without a clew. 
Poetry and Music, always claiming to be sacred, miss 
their proper themes, when banished from the sanctuary. 
And, if we are true to our vocation as Christians, we shall 
be restless and unsatisfied, until we shall have secured the 
teaching, of whatever is worth teaching at all, in subser- 
viency to God’s grand scheme of civilization, by means of 
holy scripture, and regenerating grace. 

In particular cases, and with various degrees of success, 
we see how kindly may be the union of Science and Litera- 
ture with Divine Truth ; for wesee on the one hand, a Bacon, 
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a Newton, anda Pascal, and on the other, a Milton and a 
Cowper. We see it exemplified in the education which 
every gifted Christian gives to a son or a daughter, and this 
by means of books, or what might be conveyed by books; 
and the sight should prompt us to diffuse the benefit, and 
promote the sacred union, as far as our united strength can 
reach. 

I]. No counrry HAS YET HAD A THOROUGHLY CuHRIS- 
TIAN LireraTurE. Every Christian country has had the 
blessing for a time, and in a portion of its population; but 
none has been leavened in the whole mass. Enough has 
been effected, on a small scale, at seasons of heavenly ex- 
citement, to show us what might be done; but thus far the 
majority of authors and readers have been of the earth, 
earthy. The world has yet to look for a sanctified litera- 
ture. The seeming exceptions would not detain us long, 
even indetail. Individuals there have been, who have laid 
their science and learning at the feet of Christ. 

Philosophy, baptised 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed: and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives him the praise, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days. 
On all her branches; piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews. 

But in no country has the prevailing taste for any length 

of time been governed by such minds; and, in most, the 
religious compositions of the age have flowed in a fertili- 
zing but narrow stream through a land of carnal pleasure 
and godless learning. The Reformation had giants of litera- 
ture, but more giants were left within the walls of Rome; 
and while the holy scholars of Great Britain were labouring 
for the gospel, the liveliest writers of the age of the Charleses 
were sweetening a cup of poison, to be handed down even 
to our day. 
_ It is reserved for another era, to see a whole nation drink- 
ing with eagerness from the wells of salvation; and no in- 
structed Christian can refrain from praying that God would 
confer this unspeakable benefit on our own land, and our 
own generation. 

Ill. THe Lirzrature or ovr counTRY IS IN A FORM=- 
ING sTATE. Not merely in the strict and accredited use of 
the word, Literature, is this true; but in regard to the sum of 
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all the reading of our people. There are rapid changes in 
public taste and habit, which some of us have lived to see; 
but there are tendencies of which we descry only the be- 
ginning, and the termination of which may be disastrous. 
The influences which move upon our immense reading pub- 
lic are powerful and innumerable, as we may infer from the 
very extent of the book-trade, the number of imported 
works, the presses in every city and town, and the multi- 
tude of periodical publications. But these influences are 
not uniform and homogeneous. The plastic condition of 
the common mind receives a moulding touch from every 
great intellect, at home or abroad, whether good or evil, 
and especially from the fictitious, sportive, and periodical 
compositions of the hour. 

That a mass so ductile should be subjected to chance, or 
to the blind or sinister impulses of those who write from 
self-interest, alone, and who are ready to cater for the vilest 
appetites and passions of our nature, is what the Christian 
world should not brook fora moment. That the millions 
who read, and who, in regard to the inner man, live by 
what they read, should be left a prey to licentious, infidel, 
or, at best, trifling and carnal authors, is an evil of such in- 
justice as would shock us, if we could see it in its proper 
colours. And to do this the rnore fully, it is desirable to 
inquire, how far the general reading of our people deserves 
the name of Christian. 

1V. Tue LITERATURE OF OUR COUNTRY IS TO A GREAT 
EXTENT 1rRRELIGIOUS. Not that it is infidel or anti-chris- 
tian, in a positive degree, but that it is not so imbued with 
Christianity, as that wherever it goes, it carries with it the 
savour of divine things. Laying out of view, for a little, 
those works which inculcate infidelity or vice, it must be 
acknowledged, of the large number which remains, that 
religious truth euters into a small portion. This is true of 
the daily reading of all classes, of the books used in schools, 
and of those which by thousands form the solace of 
the leisure hour. The people of the United States 
are more extensively areading people, than any upon 
earth. And in estimating the influence of what is read, we 
are not to confine ourselves to the large volume, but include 
the magazine, the newspaper, the song-book, the stitched 
play or tale, and the monosyllabic primer of the child. 
Our presses are prolificin due proportion to the labour-saving 
devices of the arts. All censorship of books is absent. 
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Every class of minds is addressed by the teeming periodical 
press, and publishers vie with each other, in affording this 
luxury of modern times, at the lowest possible price. The 
statistics of the newspaper press alone are enough to aston- 
ish one who comes newly to the calculation. Or, in default 
of this, a single walk through one populous.thoroughfare, 
or a single hour on a steamboat-wharf, or a Sunday visit to 
a dozen working-men, will suffice to show how welcome 
the closely-printed journal is to every class of our people, 
and how sedulously it is studied, even by the hackney-coach- 
man on his box, the operative on his scaffold, and the 
poorest wayfaring man, who has a penny at command. 
From being a succinct account of the more important news, 
the journal has come to embrace every thing which human 
curlosity can crave, and especially the record of all the 
crimes of all the convicted felons of the Jand, with every 
disgusting detail of evidence, until even children learn not 
to shudder at bloodshed or blush at uncleanness. The very 
advertisements of popular newspapers now tell of enormi- 
ties, and intimate escapes from the ills of vice, at which our 
fathers would have grown pale. Whole works, of some 
length, are in this shape spread before multitudes who 
would not otherwise obtain them; and these, in many 
eases, works of more than doubtful character. With many, 
this is almost the sole reading; and it would be enough, if 
quantity were all; for it occupies many an hour in the 
week, and much of the holy Sabbath. And if we are re- 
minded that there are public journals which nobly subserve 
the cause of morals and religion, we cannot but remember 
that there are others which as openly do the work of de- 
struction ; while, between these extremes, there is an exten- 
sive series, which are the too faithful mirror of every folly 
and every transgression of our sinning people. Of much, 
then, in this portion of our literature, no Christian character- 
istic can be predicated, 

Next in general interest we may name the rapidly in- 
creasing class of fictitious works; tales, novels, and roman- 
ces. Without taking that high ground, from which severe 
moralists have condemned all of this species, we may 
surely say that, in point of fact, these books are not only void 
of any religious tendency, but that they cultivate a taste 
for momentary gratification, distemper the mind in regard to 
all solid acquirement, and in many instances convey the 
seductive poison of error and voluptuousness, As the mat- 
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ter now stands, it is to be feared that half the reading, of 
those who most need the improvement of books, is confined 
to this class, and that thousands of the young, in the labour- 
ing circles, devour every thing accessible of this sort, with 
an undiscriminating voracity. 

Rising from these inferior paths, we shall find to our sor- 
row, that of what may be called the solid instruction of 
our age, much is absolutely irreligious. Science, in all 
its circle, is taught as if the God, whose workmanship 
the objects of science are, were to be studiously disregarded ; 
and a course of thorough scientific study, embracing the 
very materials of natural theology, might~be made out, 
from authors of reputation and ability, which might be pe- 
rused without finding an allusion to the design and benevo- 
lence of an Almighty Creator. The same is true of a great 
portion of historical literature, both old and new. From 
whom do we so generally learn the annals of the Roman 
empire, annals inseparably connected with the rise of the 
church, as from Gibbon ? To whom is the inquirer con- 
cerning the next period oftener directed than to Russell ? 
Who is the most popular and fascinating historian of our 
own ancestry, ifnot Hume? Or what general survey of the 
fortunes of the race at large is in wider circulation than that 
of Rotteck? Inferior but less sceptical writers abound, who 
nevertheless have no sentence which lifts the soul to God. 

Even where learning is genuine, therefore, and solid, it 
is irreligious, in the sense of being divorced from religion. 
The parts of truth, in order to be communicated, are dis- 
sectedaway from theirnative connexion withthe great truth 
of the system. Where religion is introduced, it is, in a very 
large class of able and popular works, such religion as will 
present no foolishness to the Greek and nostumbling-block 
to. the Jew ; such religion as will equally please the Papist 
and the Socinian ; in a word, acold Deism which even Islam 
would not reject. And this in a land professedly Christian, 
and in books which make no little shew of devotion, By 
such a literature our posterity must be educated, unless we 
substitute a better. A development of mind, furthered by 
such discipline, is disproportioned and monstrous ; and the 
more so, the higher the intellectual attainment. That science 
which takes no cognizance of God’s most valuable revela- 
tions can never be wisdom. From such a circle of know- 
ledge, however useful on a petty earthly scale, God is ex- 
cluded ; and we revel in a godless literature, in a world of 
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which every lineament signifies his presence. So that 
where this prevails, he who would learn the things of God 
must go apart, inquire elsewhere, and resort to strictly re- 
ligious works. 

But our reflections become still more melancholy, when 
we find the same studied omission in works deliberately 
prepared for the instruction of youth in clementary schools, 
Consider the necessary tendency of training a child, day by 
day, and year by year, to exclude God! Contemplate ten 
thousand schools, and millions cf youth perpetually learn- 
ing, and yet learning nothing which can save their souls ; 
taught to tread the very ground where God’s presence 
should be felt at every step, with a total absence of the idea 
of God! Can such a method fail to promote the habit of 
excluding God from the thought? 

School manuals and school libraries are formed, or are 
in progress, in several of our states. They have been 
prepared with care and by men of sound learning. But 
they have in more than one instance been produced in ac- 
cordance with the very principle which we deprecate. 
Natural religion, that is, so much of truth as may carry 
the assent of the Mohammedan, the Jew, and the Deist, 
they do sometimes contain: but Christ crucified, they do 
not contain. They teach many things, they teach them 
well; but they teach nothing as to the great end for which 
man lives, and without which it were better for him that 
he had never been born. 

Not every book denominated religious, contains evangel- 
ical and saving truth. The spirit of unscriptural conces- 
sion is gaining upon us. Even moral and religious works 
appear, and gain public favour, which exclude the very vi- 
_ tals of piety. The grand, central truths are left out. ‘The 
reader moves in a circle which keeps Christ and Re- 
demption always out of sight. This, though a negation, 
is one of which the consequences are positive, and ruinous, 
No better scheme could be devised for the introduction of 
practical infidelity, or for educating a generation of intelli- 
gent readers to be the prey of destructive error. And ev- 
ery pious patriot must shrink from the anticipation of a 
whole people trained by means of a Christless literature. 

The field would open too widely for our present limits, if 
we were to show, how fatal is the error of supposing that 
intellectual discipline and acquisition, however great, can 
prove a real national blessing, without religion. We can 
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only take time to show the gigantic power of unsanctified 
learning, by pointing to the great names of unbelievers ; 
to Voltaire in universal literature ; to Bentham in jurispru- 
dence and statesmanship ; to Lamarck in natural history, 
and La Place in the highest mathematical analysis. Let the 
blasphemy and murder of the French Revolution record 
the malign power of great intelligence abandoned of God. 

V. We must nAvE ACurisTIAN Literature. All that 
has been said tends to this point. We must have it, lest 
we become a ruined people. If Knowledge is Power, it is, 
when separate from religion, disastrous power ; and forces 
of this kind are multiplying every day. We must have a 
Christian literature, because our people are increasing with 
unprecedented rapidity ; because readers are multiplied with 
every effort in the cause of schools; because books are 
more numerous and more accessible, as the inventions of art 
advance; because our country is to be the theatre of unexam- 
pled events; and because unless we bestir ourselves the 
enemy will have pre-occupied the ground. 

The expectation of a universally prevalent literature 
such as Christianity demands, may be set aside as chimeri- 
cal. Yet before admitting the justice of the censure, it is 
right to say, that as Christians we are living in the hope of 
this very thing: ‘ for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,’ And we are 
bound to labour as those who look for such a consumma- 
tion. We cannot blindfold ourselves to the progress of so- 
ciety, the diffusion of light and freedom, the strides of 
science, the approximation of continents by means of art, 
the systematic energy of education; we behold all this 
tending to something which the world has not seen; we 
tremble to observe these forces, in some seasons and regions, 
operating towards evil, But in every one of them we be- 
hold a mighty weapon, which the Lord will seize, for his 
own purposed uses, when his time shall have come ; and we 
know of no means within our reach so potent as the com- 
‘munication of divine truth. 

Though the public taste is vitiated, and demands an ali- 
ment which is noxious, and though the existing literature is 
supplied in correspondence with this morbid appetite, we 
are far from despairing. We hope both to correct the 
taste, and to improve the nutriment. Because every thing 
cannot be done, we will not be content to do nothing. Ev- 
ery good book which goes abroad, does its part towards 
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forming a healthful taste. Every conversion to God caus- 
es a desire for the sincere milk of the word. Every exten- 
sive revival of religion enlarges the demand for truth, As 
holy productions spread themselves, more persons will find 
what delight may be afforded by compositions which they 
lately rejected as dry and needless. The tide will turn, as 
it regards popular fiction. The cloyed appetite will crave 
genuine nourishment. If all who have ever hung with 
rapture over the Pilgrim’s Progress, or the Saint’s Rest, 
could be summoned to testify of their satisfaction, even the 
novel-readers and haunters of the playhouse would learn 
new pleasures. Thus while suitable works, adapted to ev- 
ery capacity, are produced and disseminated, there will, in 
an increasing ratio, be a demand for more; and wherever 
grace strikes in with the effort, in its regenerating power, 
the geometrical progression will be such as to dissipate all 
our unbelieving fears. 

We must have, through the length and breadth of the 
church, a settled, operative conviction, that the common 
reading of the nation is not to be left to chance; and that it 
is of the highest moment, for our children and our country, 
that all which they read should be according to the will of 
God. It is to public taste and public conscience, and not 
to the arm of power that we look for this revolution. We 
can endure no establishment to enforce a uniformity of 
creed; we ask no censorship to paralyze the corrupting 
press; but our hope is, to send abroad so much of heavenly 
truth, as shall win and retain the affections which are now 
wandering. And the work will be so much the easier, if 
Christian parents and teachers will only exercise their pre- 
rogative by restraining those entrusted to them, from the 
idle, enervating, and poisoned entertainments afforded bya 
profligate press; from the foolish fiction, the profane or li- 
centious drama, and, what is no less fearful, the daily print, 
redolent of vice, pointing the way to unhallowed amuse- 
ments, chronicling the particulars of crime, and trumpeting 
to ten thousand families vices and inventions which should 
be buried as deeply as the cities of the plain. 

VI. In promotine tuts OBJECT, THERE IS AMPLE 
GROUND ON WHICH ALL EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS MAY 
uniTE. To argue this point, would be to vindicate the 
fundamental principle of our national societies, Their 
avowed friends need no such argument. But there is rea- 
son to believe, that not a few truly benevolent Christians 
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are withheld from giving a hearty support to the cause, by 
doubts respecting this very proposition. Even against the 
common enemy, they scruple to wage any warfare, but un- 
der their peculiar banners. To such it may be right to say, 
that these humble suggestions proceed from a source which 
is far from being lukewarm in the cause of the strictest 
ecclesiastical institutions. It is the excellence of the Tract 
Society’s enterprise, that it trespasses upon no principles 
of evangelical churches, not even those which are highest 
and most exclusive in their own sphere ; but it cannot go 
forward, unless the brethren of different persuasions con- 
sent to join hands in setting forward that vast portion of 
truth in which they are agreed. How much this is, may 
best be learnt from the publications which they have made. 
The ground is wide enough on which such men meet as 
Baxter, Bunyan, Mather, Hall, Fuller, Richmond, Wilber- 
force, Cunningham, De Vinne and Gumey ; all speaking 
the same things, and all reserving to themselves the right 
of promoting to the utmost, in other connexions, the incul- 
cation of their respective tenets. So long as the unconvert- 
ed millions belong to no sect, great portions of them must 
be left untouched, unless the true disciples of all sects unite 
to strike the blow. And the American Tract Society and 
the American Sunday School Union have been showing for 
a course of years, how safe, and how effectual is such a 
guarded association of evangelical effort. 

VII. Ir 1s oUR IMMEDIATE DUTY TO UNITE IN FUR- 
NISHING A CHRISTIAN LITERATURE TO our country. The 
time of our earthly labour is short, and we are hastening to 
meet our countrymen at the bar of God. It has been cal- 
culated, that within the lifetime of some now living, the 
territory of our Union will containa hundred millions. The 
tide sets so strongly into the unsettled regions, as to out- 
strip all the stated and ordinary means of supply. We have 
cast on the stream of the present generation sixty millions 
of Tracts, and ten millions of books; under the favour of 
the Divine Spirit, we humbly believe that even this will ap- 
pear ‘in that day’ to have been saving to a great multitude. 
But we can do more; we ought to do more; with God 
helping us, we will do more. 

Our beloved land is just the stage on which so great an 
action may fitly be presented. In all the freshness of un- 
encumbered freedom and the bursting health of exuberant 
increase, in union and unbroken peace, we find ourselves at 
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the very point where a grand experiment may begin. The 
genius and learning and zeal of the church need only to be 
concentrated ; the latent or diverted talent needs only to be 
brought into this channel; education and authorship need 
only to be sworn into the service of Christ, in order to move 
the mighty population of America. And what heart is not 
swelling with hope and exultation, at the bare prospect of 
such an effort; in which Christians shall unite as Christians, 
and consecrate every endowment of themselves and their 
sons to the cause of Christ ! : 
The demand is no ordinary one ; it calls for such reading 
for a great nation, as shall include the very highest fruits of 
human reason. But in what cause shall great sacrifices be 
made, if not in the cause of Him who died for us, and who 
is going forth to subdue the world? We are called upon, 
in some way or other, to flood the land with books which 
shall have a direct bearing on the eternal state. They must 
be provided, and thrown into every college, school, and 
household. The same Spirit who prompts the effort, will 
graciously second it. When the great conversions and 
mighty revivals of a better day shall be more frequent and 
nearer together, the reading of our people will be worthier 
of immortal minds. Will it not be a good day for our 
blessed country, when the thousands yet unevangelized 
shall be absorbed in eternal things; when at every fire-side, 
every group of citizens, and every assembly, the politics of 
this world shall be less animating than the spread of the 
truth, and the dispensation of the gospel to the heathen ! 
There are signs even in the army of the aliens, that a 
change must come. The human soul cannot feed forever 
on a hollow, fantastic literature. No extravagance of stimu- 
lated invention can avail to slake the thirst of mankind for 
nobler excitement. Secular fiction has tried its utmost, and 
falls back upon itself; so that it is more true than when the 
sainted Cowper penned it, that 
“authors hear at length one general ery, 

Tickle and entertain us, or we die. 

The loud demand from year to year the same, 

Beggars invention and makes fancy lame, 

Till farce itself, most mournfally jejune, 

Calls for the kind assistance of a tune ; 

And novels (witness every month’s review) 

Belie their name and give us nothing new.” 
Yet our people are becoming rather more, than less, suscep™ 
tible of high emotions; and have only to feel the electric 
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awakening of heavenly themes, to find that truth may pos- 
sess the soul more strongly than fiction ; that the glories of 
humanity are imaginary, until the gospel be embraced; 
and that all the amusements, nay, all the trade and politics 
and warfare of the world, are trifles, when compared with 
the work of God in bringing back the nations to himself. 

Amidst the disheartening moral evils which prevail, and 
the irruptions of false science and corrupt literature, which 
wound the church on every side, it is our privilege to go 
about Christian labour under the enthusiasm of a lofty hope, 
derived from prophecy; for we know the time is coming, 
when truth shall drive out error; when the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the 
sun shall be seven-fold, as the light of seven days, in the 
day that Jehovah bindeth up the breach of his people, and 
healeth the stroke of their wound. 


Art. V.—The Thirty-eighth Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 1842. pp. 252. London. 


One cannot turn over the leaves of this large pamphlet 
without gratification at the extensiveness, and apparent effi- 
ciency of the means now in operation for the diffusion of 
the scriptures in all languages. The annual reports of this 
institution, in addition to the details of its own operations, 
furnish notices of the transactions of the principal societies 
of the same kind in all countries ; so that we we may view 
at a glance the whole system of translating, printing and 
circulating the holy volume. According to the compen- 
dious tables annexed to the Report, there are three Bible 
societies in Western Europe, six in Northern Europe, thir- 
ty-one in Central Europe, twelve in Switzerland and Italy, 
one in Greece and Turkey, two in Russia, five in India, and 
two in the United States, the American and Philadelphia. 
This enumeration is intended to include only the chief or 

arent societies. The auxiliaries would add thousands to 
the list. In the thirty-eight years of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society’s existence It has expended, in all its 
operations, a sum equal to about fourteen millions of dol- 
lars, in our currency. The number of copies of the scrip- 
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tures which it issued in whole or in part, in all languages, 
during the same period, was about fourteen millions. The 
languages and dialects in which the Bible is now found ap- 
proaches to one hundred and fifty. For the different re- 
gions of India alone, there are thirty-four translations pro- 
vided; eight for Africa; twelve for Polynesia, In most 
Christian communities there is some provision for the cheap 
sale or gratuitous bestowment.of the Bible, for the benefit 
of all classes. The editions in our own language which are 
continually in the course of production are innumerable. 
The arts have been strained to the utmost to produce the 
costliest and the cheapest forms. The possession of a copy 
of the Bible in an indispensable mark of civilization wher- 
ever English is the vernacular, and it iscited as the mark of 
the lowest stage of degradation, when one of our species is 
found among us who can give no general account of what the 
holy book contains. Not only are the production and sup- 
ply of the Bible provided for, but who can calculate the 
amount of labour that is continually in exercise to pro- 
mote the reading of it? To make the estimate, we 
shall have to find the statistics of Christendom in reference 
to the sermons, lectures, addresses, and exhortations of the 
ministry; the Sabbath and other schools, Bible classes, 
and households, where the Bible is systematically studied; 
and the private reading of the whole Christian world. 

But when we compare this extensive knowledge of, and 
deference to the scriptures, with the evidence of their ac- 
tual influence upon mankind, we discover a wonderful dis- 
proportion. Regarding any community where the Bible is 
theoretically held to be the supreme law, and looking sober- 
ly at its citizens in their various relations, public and _pri- 
vate, in their principles of business, in their legislatures, 
courts of justice, and political assemblies, we shall find in 
the debates, the arguments, the bargains and the plans, lit- 
tle evidence that the principles of the revealed will of God 
are practically regarded and authoritatively appealed to, 
any further than these principles may have been incorpora- 
ted into established constitutions and laws, or into habits. 
that have grown out of them. If we go into the family cir- 
cle, how seldom do we find the Bible evidently and avow- 
edly followed as the standard of right and wrong, of the du- 
ties of husband and wife, parents and children, master and 
servant! How much is it regarded as of authority in the 
attention that is given by municipal provision, or private 
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charity, to the poor, the stranger, the widow and orphan ? 
It must, we think, be admitted by Christians that both as it 
respects their own “conversation,” and the general con- 
duct of the Bible-believing world—making all due allow- 
ance, too, for human infirmity and imperfect grace—there 
is a sad disproportion between the light and the practice. 
In looking for a solution of the fact, we have no doubt 
that a fair investigation will bring us to the result that it is 
not to the want of Bibles, nor to the neglect of reading 
them, so much as to the method of using them, that the 
evil is attributable. We should start in this search with the 
principle that the scriptures must be familiarly and con- 
stantly studied, in order to produce their proper influence 
on human conduct; the kind of study which was indicated 
by the divine authority when the moral law was formally 
announced. “These words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thy heart, [or, as subsequently recited, ¢ shall 
ye lay up in your heart and in your soul,’] and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up; and thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes: and thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house and on thy 
gates.”? Itis true there was a peculiar necessity for this 
method of diffusing and transmitting a knowledge of the di- 
vine will, when there was no adequate mechanical power 
for multiplying copies of the Jaw; and the small bulk of the 
scriptures at that period rendered such a method as that 
just quoted, of comparatively easy practice. But the prin- 
ciple itself is founded in human nature, and is universal. 
It is not what we formally and scholastically learn that be- 
comes incorporated into our very frame, but rather what 
we imbibe from our earliest associations, imperceptibly but 
constantly, not only through teaching, but as it is dropped 
in the house, by the way, at the table; unceremoniously, 
unintentionally, unconsciously. How do children acquire 
the opinions of their parents? What is the law of this 
descent? What is the philosophy of that caste, which as 
a general rule binds families to the same opinions from one 
generation to another? Doesnot our experience reply, that 
we trace these results not to the lessons of school or college, 
of church or forum, but to the extemporaneous impressions 
made by sentiments and conduct which took their silent ef- 
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fect at the fireside, in the walk, through the twilight chat, 
the nursery tale, and bedside prayer? When we try to re- 
call the origin of our present sentiments, there are few, we 
apprehend, who can fix the date or the method of their in- 
grafting in their minds, or who can give any more definite 
history of them than that they formed the atmosphere of 
home, and grew with their growth. The preacher or pro- 
fessor may have helped us to our terms, arrangements, and 
verbal rules; but our philosophy, religion, poiitics and so 
forth, are in their substantiality, derived from our familiar, 
and for the most part, our domestic associations. 

To exemplify the operation of this principle in religious 
instruction, let us suppose a contrast in the method pursued 
in two different families. In one, we will imagine thatthe 
Sabbath is the exclusive time devoted to this purpose. 
Tasks in the Bible, catechism, and psalm-book are regularly 
assigned and strictly required, during the intervals of pub- 
lic worship, and the evening is spent by each with his Bible 
in hand, or one reading for all. Is it not easily seen, that 
in such a case, although the Bible has been the prominent 
object at home throughout the whole day, there is dan- 
ger, in the first place, of its being treated merely as a task- 
book and of there being nothing worthy of the name of 
instruction received: and in the second place, that the asso- 
ciations connected with the knowledge thus obtained will 
make its future revival in the mind an unwelcome effort ? 
Let us further suppose, that after the sabbath is passed, the 
Bible is shut up in that house for the six successive days, 
excepting at the reading of the chapter in family worship. 
The father pursues his business, the mother her housewife- 
ry, the children their trades or studies, day after day, until 
the Lord’s day returns. The conversation in the family is 
of business, of news, of political prospects and domestic 
affairs. What the parents say to their children relates to 
their lessons, amusements and other incidental matters ; but 
of the divine precepts they have not spoken all this time as 
they sat in their house, walked by the way, as they lay 
down and arose. 

_ Suppose, on the other hand, the case of another family, 
in the same circumstances as the one just presented, as to 
rank, intelligence, piety and religious privileges, but where 
the parents take a different course with their household. 
They do not neglect to teach their children to read and 
commit the scriptures, but in doing so they use them emi- 
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nently as authoritative and practical. They hold up the 

great use of the word, to be as “the rule to direct us how 

we may glorify and enjoy’? God. In their domestic gov- 
ernment and discipline it is their chief law and guide. Does 
a child disobey, or otherwise dishonour a parent ; does he 
treat a servant with unkindness or the poor with contempt; 
is he guilty of falsehood, or in his juvenile way evince 
anger, jealousy, covetousness, or the germs of any other 
evil disposition? in such a case the first reference is, not to 
the command of the parent disobeyed, or to the greatness 
of the mischief done, but to the spirit of the divine law 
which has been violated. The requirements of the Bible 
are so placed before the family, that they learn to regard 
them—not as abstruse doctrines or Sunday statutes, or as 
relating only to great crimes, like profaneness, falsehood 
and theft—but as the rules which bind them every day and 
hour, in all relations, and which hold them accountable first 
of all to God, of whose laws their parents are, as to them, 
the administrators. They find that to do, as well as to be- 
lieve, is involved in the reception of the divine revelation. 
Parental example teaches them this. They are accustom- 
ed to hear the recognition of a superintending Providence 
in all the events of life; they have witnessed how their 
father has directed his course in business by the rules of 
gospel morals, and been elevated by these holy principles 
above the artifices, grand or petty, of trade; how he has 
shunned the sin of debt as well as flagrant dishonesty ; 
how he has learned benevolence, and not parsimony, from 
the bountifulness of God to him,and has brought all his plans 
and desires into subordination to the primary duty of con- 
secrating all to Him, The scriptures, in such a family, are 
treated as if they had a real relation to every day’s actions. 
They are cited, for doctrine, for reproof, for historical ex- 
ample, or in the expression of devout thoughts; not sanc- 
timoniously, nor flippantly, but as if they were received 
with authority. 

In which of these imaginary families will the Bible be 
most likely to impart a permanent influence ? Which 
approaches nearest to the mode of inculeating divine truth 
enjoined. by the lawgiver himself? Which is most accord- 
ant with the very character of the Bible, which makes all 
our duties, duties to God, whatever creature may be the 
immediate object of them; which reveals a Deity, not for 
_ homage only, like the unliving gods of the heathen, but for 
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obedience and affection; which extends its rules to all class- 
es of men, to all their conduct, and to their very thoughts 
and intents? This being the character of the revelation, 
and it alone instructing men in the knowledge of what God 
is and what he requires, and furnishing the standard by 
which they are to be judged, it is evident that, in the nature 
of the case, the Bible must be familiarly studied and used 
in order to have an effect commensurate with its design. 
It must be in this sense, the every-day book, the family- 
book, the school-book; the book of the legislature, the 
court, the government; the book of ruler and subject, mas- 
ter and servant, buyer and seller; the book of the infant, 
the child and the man. To confine a book of this authori- 
ty to one day in seven, or to one sacred place, would be 
infinitely more absurd than for a parent to limit the exercise 
of his influence over his famity to one day in the week. 
Or, ‘what would be the state of society if our civil laws 
were known only as they could be learned from the casual 
scenes of the public court, in the discussions of the bar, the 
opinions of judges, and the verdicts of juries; or even if 
this knowledge depended on the popular reading of the 
statute-book? It is because constant use and applica- 
tion of the law all around them, makes men familiar with 
it, even without formal instruction, that the justice of the 
maxim is admitted, that ignorance of it isno excuse to the 
transgressor. 

The necessity of such a familiar use of the scriptures as 
we have referred to, is evident from their very bulk, Re- 
verting to the inspired example already cited—the method 
enjoined upon the Israelites—it may be remarked that the 
advantage which printing gives us over them is counter- 
balanced, in the respect now-alluded to, by the increased 
size of our volume; which has swelled from the few 
chapters particularly comprehended in that injunction—or 
the four books, if we comprise the whole canon as it then 
existed—to sixty-six books, and nearly twelve hundred 


chapters. Now, if to maintain the due recollection of so ~~ 


small a portion demanded such a plan of perpetual fami- 
larity, how much more strongly does the reason apply to us, 
though we have the whole volume in our hands, seeing 
that its various lessons, conveyed in history, prophecy, 
psalmody, proverbs, gospels and epistles, have swelled be- 
yond the capacity of memory and the power of tradition ! 
To accomplish a single perusal of the whole Bible in one year 
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requires the reading of more than three chapters daily ; or 
in the proportion of five chapters every Sabbath, and three 
on each other day. This, we may remark as we pass, is 
certainly a small demand on any one’s time—not exceed- 
ing that which most men give to each day’s newspaper— 
yet have we not reason to dread that an investigation, even 
among Christians, would not bring their average reading of 
the scriptures to this point ? 

And though it be true that the whole law may be com- 
prehended in one precept—love; and the whole gospel in 
another—believe ; yet there is nothing superfluous in the 
Testaments. All scripture is profitable. Nothing becomes 
obsolete here. Its history and biography are not mere 
matters of chronicle—they are given us for our example. 
Its prophecies, even those long since fulfilled, are the eter- 
nal monuments of divine truth and omniscience. Its an- 
cient ritual is an almost indispensable key to the mystery of 
redemption. However diversified its precepts, illustrations 
and exhortations, none can be spared. They repay the 
whole attention of the profoundest students, and their riches 
are an inexhaustible mine. For notwithstanding the confi- 
dence some may have in their own intimate acquaintance 
with the Bible, and in the supposition that the mass of Chris- 
tian people are at home in every part of the volume, we ap- 
prehend that the deficiency is very palpable. Let the exper- 
iment be made with some of the most prominent portions of 
the book; such as the different kinds of sacrifice and offer- 
ing; the services of the day of atonement—that glorious 
exposition of imputed sin, vicarious punishment, and com- 
plete redemption; the statutes of the Levitical code in 
relation to wages, the protection of the deaf and blind, the pro- 
vision for the poor in harvest, the veneration of the aged, the 
care of strangers—and the common ignorance will soon be 
apparent. How meager is the knowledge commonly possessed 
of the Jewish history contained in the books from Joshua to 
Esther! How few could give, at once, the distinctions of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, tell the chronology of the 
prophets, or characterize their writings! How often are 
readers perplexed to fix the part of the volume in which 
some of their books stand, until they have turned to the old 
table “Genesis hath chapters” &c. &c.! How many por- 
tions there are of which we have impressions of their most 
scenic and dramatic incidents—such as the death of Abel, 
Isaac on the altar of sacrifice, the death of Ananias and 
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Sapphira—but the dates, connexion, cause or result of 
which are a blank in our minds! “How many precious 
texts are there,”’ says Hervey, “ big with most rich truth of 
Christ, which we cannot comprehend, which we know 
nothing of; and of those we do know how few do we re- 
member !”’ é j 
Though the Bible may be much read, it is little studied ; 
in the way which is open to the mass of readers. They 
seldom compare its parts and phrases, the statements of the 
evangelists for instance, or the quotations in the New Tes- 
tament from the Old, or trace an argument through an epis- 
tle, without regard to the division of chapter and verse, or 
seek to know the times and places of the sacred events. 
Many of our readers would probably be surprised at the re- 
sult if they should open the New Testament at any page for 
the purpose of discovering the proportion of passages which 
are in familiar use, to those which seldom occur in medita- 
tion or in citation. Many texts, that are the most familiar, 
are so detached incommon use from their proper connex- 
ion, that their scope is often wholly mistaken and their mean- 
ing distorted ; and large portions are continually read with- 
out the least discernment of the chain which binds them to- 
gether, and without the perception of which they fall into 
as disconnected a form as a selection of Solomon’s proverbs 
would be. We might almost venture the assertion that not 
one person in ten can write down from memory the Lord’s 
Prayer, and find it accurate when compared with either of 
the forms in the evangelists. To the restricted use of thd 
Bible in the pulpit and in our private reading, and the neg- 
lect of expository comments and lectures by preachers, 
much of this effect is attributable. The course now com- 
monly pursued makes certain parts familiar, whilst others are 
strange ; and the repetition of these familiar parts creates an 
impression that the whole book is known. The directions 
given to the Jews for the transmission of the divine laws 
and ordinances by means of oral instruction, familiar con- 
versation, hereditary privileges, and the explanation to their 
children of the various rites and ceremonies which they wit- 
nessed, secured the intended effect ina manner which at- 
tested the wisdom that established the plan. Our Lord con- 
stantly appealed to the Jews as familiar with all parts of 
their scriptures. “ Have ye not read what David did when he 
wasan hungered”—“have ye not read in the law that how on 
the Sabbath day the priests in the temple,”? &c. «What is 
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written in the law ? how readest thou ??’—“ thou knowest 
the commandments’’—“ as touching the dead, that they rise, 
have ye not read in the book of Moses.’’ “ Have ye not 
read that he which made them in the beginning made them 
male and female ???—* ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time’’—* did ye never read in the scriptures, the 
stone which the builders rejected ?”? Such expressions de- 
note our Saviour’s assurance, that even in that degenerate 
age the Jews had not forgotten or neglected to study the in- 
spired word. So his allusions to their contents were as to 
matters which were perfectly well known to his hearers, 
such as his various references to the Levitical law, the his- 
tory of Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah, incidents in 
the history of David, Jonah, Lot, the queen of Sheba, Eli- 
jah and the widow of Sarepta, Elisha and Naaman, Noah, 
Moses and the Serpent, &c. In like manner he cited the 
Psalms, and the prophecies of Daniel, Isaiah, and Malachi. 
With the Jews he could “ begin at Moses,” and from him 
and “all the prophets expound unto them in all the scrip- 
tures concerning himself,’ and prove that “all things must 
be fulfilled,”? which they knew “ were written in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets and in the psalms concerning” 
the Messiah. For it wasnot only the chief advantage of the 
Jews that to them were committed the oracles of God, but 
that they knew his will, and approved the things that were 
more excellent, being instructed out of the law, and were 
confident (according to the apostles’ testimony) that they 
were guides, light, and teachers of all others. From inci- 
dental circumstances in the evangelists it would seem that 
the common people, as well as the scribes and priests, were 
conversant with the details of their holy writings, so that 
without research or reference they could produce at the 
moment of discussion, the appropriate passages. The book 
of the Acts and the Epistles give interesting evidence to 
the same point, and show that even those, who in common 
and unprejudiced estimation were “ unlearned and ignorant 
men,” were mighty inthe scriptures. 

‘And, surely, this is not more than might be reasonably 
expected to be the case in our Christian communities, where 
not in every synagogue only, but in every family, copies of 
the scriptures abound. Were it so, we might hope that we 
were nearer the time when the word of God shall be re- 
garded as supreme in every household, in all systems of 
education, in legislation and jurisprudence, and in all go- 
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vernments. For all these spheres the Bible is adapted; to 
all of them it is directed ; and, until it is admitted to its place, 
men will fight and enslave; and justify violations of the 
moral law, under the pretexts of necessity, expediency, na- 
tional honour and policy ; and the training of the young and 
the rules of society will be more and more worldly. 

The objection that familiarity with the scriptures tends to 
impair their influence, is sometimes heard from intelligent 
and conscientious sources. But it seems to us that apart 
from the necessity of the case, as presented in the preceding 
considerations, there are two replies which must be conclu- 
sive. One is, that the Divine wisdom has sanctioned a 
method which requires the utmost familiarity, not only with 
the law, but the mode of instilling it. The revelation was 
not to be communicated only to the minds that could fully 
understand and appreciate its subjects, but it was to be 
made known to the children. The privilege of instructing 
these was not confined to the hierarchy, but the people 
themselves were diligently to teach their families. Nor 
was it only at set seasons, and in a formal manner that this 
instruction was to be conveyed. It was to be “talked 
of” at home as opportunity was opened, upon rising in the 
morning, or retiring at night; or as the parents walked 
abroad with their children; and so common must the Di- 
vine precepts be made, that they should be, as it were, 
bound upon the hand, fixed between the eyes, and inscribed 
upon the very posts and gates of the dwelling. 

The other reply to the objection in view is that it is contra- 
dicted by analogy. Does familiarity beget indifference in the 
minds of those who are most thoroughly conversant with 
the elements of the professions, sciences, or other pursuits 
in which they excel? Is it not superficial knowledge that 
creates distaste? Is it not the mere smatterer who becomes 
weary, and that because his mind does not advance far 
enough beyond the elements to derive any true benefit from 
them? This is the secret of the facts upon which the opin- 
ion is built that the Bible may become too familiar. One 
knows the story of Joseph, of Samson and Daniel, the ser- 
mon on the mount, and the common passages of these kinds 
and concludes that he has exhausted the volume. Yet 
most probably, this same one could not tell the scope, con- 
nexion, or argument of any one of the epistles, or repeat 
five verses of any given page of the New Testament after 
the book of the Acts. Let us open the works of those who 
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have been at once the most profound and most devout stu- 
dents of the scriptures—even such as, like J erome, have in- 
telligently committed the whole scriptures to memory—and 
see whether their relish for the holy truth was impaired, or 
whether their familiarity with it made them but dull reci- 
ters of the text. Our objectors must think meanly of the 
taste of the good martyr Ridley when he said, “the walls 
and trees of my orchard, could they speak, would bear wit- 
ness, that there I learned by heart almost all the epistles; of « 
which study, although in time a greater part was lost, yet 
the sweet savour thereof, I trust I shall carry with me to 
heaven.’? David’s habits, in reference to the scriptures, dis- 
close the true way of attaining an unwearied attachment to 
them, “Oh how love I thy law! it is my meditation all 
_ the day.” 

It is on the ground we are now reviewing, that the Bible 
is commonly objected to, as improper for the use of schools. 
But it could easily be demonstrated by a visit to almost any 
public school, that the alleged distaste has not been the re- 
swt of too perfect an acquaintance with the contents of the 
Bible, but of the mode in which it has been used. The un- 
favourable effect will be found to be attributable to causes 
much more latent, such as the want of judgment in adapt- 
ing the portions read to the age and condition of the scho- 
lars ; the irreverent manner in which the holy book is turned 
into an exercise for reading or the memory ; in making ita 
mere task, without an effort to render it intelligible by ex- 
planations and illustrations ; and neglect to treat the Bible 
in all methods as the practical rule of the learners’ duty in 
every moment of life, the standard of their character, the 
foundation of their responsibility, and the law by which 
they are to be judged. It is the practical degradation of the . 
sacred volume by the teachers of youth, that brings it into 
contempt—not the intelligent intimacy of the pupils with its 
contents. There isa kind of familiarity which will degrade 
any subject, and destroy any authority. It may be allowed 
by a parent to the destruction of filial reverence ; 1t may be 
permitted in sacred things until the very table of the Lord 
may become a. place of carousal; and so an ignorant use of 
the first models of eloquence and poetry, may degrade them 
in the associations of the youthful mind. Jn all these in- 
stances there is flagrant abuse. Let the Bible be abused in 
similar ways and the same effects will follow ; but when 
this effect occurs, let the blame lie on those who are guilty 
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Art. VI.—1. Carmina Sacra, or Boston Collection of 
Church Music, comprising the most popular Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes in general use, together witha great 
variety of new Tunes, Chants, Sentences, Motetts, and 
Anthems, principally by distinguished European Com- 
posers: the whole constituting one of the most complete 
Collections of Music for Choirs, Congregations, Sing- 
ing Schools, and Societies, extant. Second Edition. 
By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of 
Music ; Editor of the Boston Handel and Haydn Collec- 
tion of Church Music, the Choir or Union Collection, The 
Boston Academy’s Collection, The Modern Psalmist, 
and various other musical works. Published under the 
sanction of the Boston Academy of Music. Boston: 
J. H. Wilkins and R. B. Carter. 1841. 

2. Sacred Songs for Family and Social Worship : com- 
prising the most approved spiritual Hymns, with chaste 
and popular Tunes, Published by the American Tract 
Society. 12mo. pp. 343. 


Ir seems to be generally agreed that our church music is 
not what it ought to be; it might as generally be admitted 
that it is not what it might be. If this be so, it follows that 
there is a fault somewhere, and as the subject forms an in- 
dispensable part of public worship, the fault is no less than 
the offering, as a religious service, of that which is blemish- 
ed and imperfect, and imperatively demands examination 
and a cure. Such an examination we propose now to 
make, with the hope that the remedy will not be found to 
be unattainable or very difficult. 

The perfection of church music would be—alas! that our 
phrase must indicate only a possibility—that the whole 
congregation should join in the service; that they should 
perform it in such a manner as to indicate earnest and ele- 
vated feeling ; that both the spirit and the understanding 
should be engaged; that the words employed should be 
purely devotional, syited to the solemn and most interesting 
relation existing between the worshippers and the Being 
whom they worship; that the music should be chaste and 
correct, adapted to the language with which it is associated 
and the sentiments to which it gives expression; in fine, 
that the performance should be instinct with life, informed 
by knowledge of the art it uses, and glowing with the piety 
which prompts it. 


~ 
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Let us see what various and large deductions and allow- 
ances must be made before we get down from this standard 
to the actual condition of things in respect to music, in al- 
most all our churches. And to obtain a more impressive 
view of this condition, observe a congregation about to en- 
ter upon this service. The preacher calls upon his hearers 
to unite in worshipping God by singing. How many of 
those who are thus invoked are prepared in any degree 
properly to obey the call. Ofthose who have the necessary 
skill, or think they have, how few present a service accep- 
table to Him who looks into the heart. Of those whose 
feelings are in a pious frame, how few possess the know- 
ledge and skill indispensable to make their offering any thing 
better than a lame and halt and blind substitute for that 
which should be, and, but for a blameworthy neglect, 
would be a sacrifice without spot. The result is that, in- 
stead of a strain of solemn and delightful harmony, combi- 
ning all voices and absorbing all hearts, half the congrega- 
tion do not sing at all, and of those who attempt it the half 
had better be silent. In those places where the custom is 
retained of following a single leader, the music is generally 
of the lowest character with respect to the manner of per- 
formance ; yet here there is often an appearance of a more 
general and hearty joining in the exercise by the congrega- 
tion. This however is a mere appearance, deceiving only 
the unskilful, and results from the fact that the music itself 
being inferior, the sounds familiar from long use and fre- 
quent repetition, and knowledge to detect the numerous 
and glaring faults totally deficient, a larger number feel at 
liberty to use their voices. But what a mass of confusion, 
orderless, unformed, without meaning and without effect! 
—here men’s voices upon a part where only the trebles 
should be heard, there females singing notes intended for 
the tenors, and ever and anon a roaring bass carrying to the 
lowest depth of the scale a strain adapted to the soprano, 
as though the heavy violone or fagotto would attempt the 
bright and silvery intonations of the flute. Such a style 
may please where there is no taste to be shocked, and no 
knowledge to be offended ; where the demand is for amount 
of sound without regard to its quality. Even the solitary 
precentor almost lost amidst the confusion which he has 
himself let loose, yet striving with vast effort to maintain 
the eminence of his position, may feel a peculiar compla- 
cency at the exhibition of his fancied powers. But to the 
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ear of a pure and correct taste, and to the sense of quiet and 
chastened piety, there is neither music nor devotion in such 
ascene. The few who possess a more improved know-~ 
ledge-and skill, finding themselves an overwhelmed minor~- 
ity, are compeiled to silence, while their more numerous 
and noisy neighbours have it all in their own way. No 
more irksome duty can be laid upon an intelligent and 
competent musician, than that of conducting the devotional 
singing in such a congregation as we have described, drag- 
ging along their heavy and untimely movements, and 
straining his own voice in the vain hope of preserving some 
control over theirs, and of retaining in the tune something 
of the beauty and power imparted to it by the composer. 
The unlucky individual, so situated, will naturally look 
about him for aid, and will endeavour to associate with 
himself those of the better sort who may render assistance 
in his laborious duty. Thus will be-laid the foundation for 
a choir; and thus we are brought to consider this other 
method of conducting the musical services of the church. 
Where this method is in use, the music will generally, 
yet not always, be better; that is, the choir having the advan- 
tage of proper instruction and practige, and being under the 
influence of a certain desire to excel and to gratify their 
own musical taste, the tunes will be selected with better 
judgment and adaptation, and the whole style of perfor- 
mance will be superior. But if, in these respects, the plan 
of a choir offers advantages, it is too often attended again 
with faults and improprieties, which seem to make it difficult 
to decide which of the two methods is to be preferred in a eon- 
sideration of the subject in all its relations. The leader and 
some or most of the choir may possess a moral character 
which renders them utterly unfit for the place and duty 
committed to them. It cannot but be shocking to every 
sense of propriety, that persons who, through the week, 
may be found in the haunts of vice and frequenting scenes 
of revelry and profaneness, should on the Sabbath be employ- 
ed in conducting a prominent part of religious worship ; 
that lips even yet reeking with the odour of intemperance, 
or echoing with a recent oath or jest, should open to utter 
the words and tones of devotion. It is an odious mockery, 
offensive both to God and man. But the character of the 
Singers may be every way better than this, and still fall be- 
low the proper standard. If they are not themselves under 
the influence of the religion whose expressions they seem to 
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use, there is still a grievous defect. Regardless of the true 
purpose of the service required of them, they are apt to feel 
as if their interest in the employments of the sanctuary re- 
spected only the immediate duties of their place ; and thrown, 
by their position, somewhat from under the restraining pow- 
er of a view of the congregation, they often indulge in prac- 
tices improper and offensive. We have sometimes been 
greatly pained by such exhibitions of levity and thought- 
lessness. A choir of serious and orderly deportment is an 
acquisition which no church can too highly esteem. But 
even when in these particulars there is no room for blame, 
there are other disadvantages which attach to the employ- 
ment of a ¢heir. Their own skill in performance often leads 
to the selection of tunes, which are beautiful and scientific 
in themselves, but wholly above the comprehension of the 
congregation and their power to follow, and thus one great 
design of this branch of worship is defeated. Or the tunes 
selected, though well adapted to particular stanzas or lines, 
in connexion with which they are arranged, may be entirely 
unsuited to others in the same hymn, and this to sucha 
degree as to produce ill-timed and ludicrous effect. Again, 
the very excellence of the musical performance of a choir 
may be the source of another fault on the part of the con- 
gregation, of very serious moment. How often does it hap- 
pen, nay how uniformly is it the custom in some places, 
that the people generally sit silent, absorbed in listening to 
the performance by others of what it is their own duty to 
join in, paying to it the same regard as if it were something 
devised for their gratification in the intervals of other duties, 
and apparently forgetting that it is they—the church—who 
ought to worship God in the use of the faculties which he 
has given them. This too is a grievous fault, and not to be 
excused on the plea that the music is above their ability. 
We have now pointed out some of the evils attending 
poth the ordinary methods of conducting the sacred music 
of the public assembly. We have shown that these evils 
are numerous and of grave importance ; that it 1s not easy 
to decide which are the most tolerable or the most easily 
cured; and that they are so far inherent in their peculiar 
methods respectively, that there is not much hope of meli- 
oration while the methods remain as they are. ‘That these 
evils are great is evident also from the frequently vexed, yet 
still unsettled state of the question, which of the two me- 
thods is to be preferred. In deciding between the two, if 
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we must be shut up to so narrow a choice, we do not hesitate 
to declare in favour of the choir, because, while the music is 
unquestionably improved, and thus a most important point 
secured, the faults accompanying this method may be reme- 
died by a degree of attention on the part of the congrega- 
tion and thesession, which, thoughenjoined by our Directory, 
and by a sense of ordinary propriety, is shamefully withheld. 
In our judgment, however, the highest degree of improve- 
ment in church music is not attainable by either of the 
plans in ordinary use, and in indicating, as we design to do 
in the sequel of our remarks, that which we think to be in 
all respects the best and the true one, we claim for our opin- 
ion whatever may be due to earnest inquiry and observa- 
tion,-no little experience, and much reflection on the subject. 

Church music is a part of religious worship in which the 
congregation, in God’s presence and to Him, using poetical 
language and musical intonation, express their praise and 
adoration, tueir thanksgiving and gratitude, their penitence, 
faith, love, and other religious affections. This is not done 
when the people attempt ignorantly to follow their leader 
with harsh and discordant utterance, even though it may 
be with devout hearts. It is not done when the singing is 
confined toa choir, however numerousand skilful, while the 
people remain silent, whether their silence arises from a de- 
sire to listen or from unwillingness to join in music which 
is really, or is supposed to be, beyond their ability to exe- 
cute. As it is not done when there is any want of devout 
feeling, so neither is it done when its musical character 
falls below the highest attainable degree of excellence, God 
has endowed us with certain physical powers, which, under 
the guidance of our moral sentiments, may be used in his 
service and worship. He calls upon us so to use them both by 
the natural promptings of duty and by special injunction ; 
and, with accustomed benevolence, connects with such a 
use of them a high and pure en joyment. Both the ability 
and the obligation exist; and they are consistent and com- 
mensurate. How shall the duty be best performed 2 

Our scheme, then, in a few words, is that the whole con- 
gregation shall be the choir. This sentence may not at 
once exhibit all its meaning, but it will be found to bear re- 
flection. We fully believe it will be found to meet the 
wishes and satisfy the anxieties of those who have vainly 
sought for relief in either of the old plans. It secures all the 
musical taste and skill whichcan be imparted by the perform- 
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ance of an instructed and practised choir on the one hand ; 
and with these qualities it combines the devotion, the effi- 
ciency, the majestic power derived from the union of a 
multitude of voices inspired by intelligent and glowing piety. 
It excludes the vices and faults of each of the present me- 
thods, while it extracts all that is good and beautiful in both, 
and unites them in one harmonious and powerful whole. 
Our opinion is not disturbed by the plea which may be 
offered, that there is not sufficient musical knowledge among 
the people to render such a scheme practicable, for this plea 
itself involves a fault which ought not to exist. It is true 
there may not be, at present, the requisite degree of skill; 
but what is this but an admission of a culpable mattention 
and neglect? It is this very deficiency that we would sup- 
ply. Shall the church require of their preacher diligent and 
painful preparation for the duties of his office, and shall 
they neglect or refuse to qualify themselves for the service 
which is due from them and which they only can perform ? 
How long would a minister be tolerated, who should mani- 
fést the same indifference to his part of the service of the 
sanctuary which the people exhibit to theirs? Let us look 
at the matter. Singing is an indispensable part of public 
worship ; it must be performed, if at all, by the congrega- 
tion; it cannot be performed without a due cultivation of 
the faculties exercised in it; such a cultivation is not pos- 
sessed by congregations in general; and therefore their 
singing is altogether below what it ought to be. 

The people must be taught to entertain a more deep and 
serious impression of their duty in this respect. They must 
consent to bestow whatever time and labour may be requi- 
site for the improvement of their musical skill. They ought 
to acquire a knowledge of the elements of musical science 
sufficient to enable them to sing an ordinary church-tune ; 
and. these elements are neither mysterious nor difficult. 
They ought, once in a week, or two weeks, or a month, as 
may be found convenient, to hold congregational meetings 
for the purpose of practising the music which is performed 
on the Sabbath ; and such meetings will be found both use- 
ful and highly pleasant. At these meetings the pastor ought 
to be present, when his other engagements permit, alike for 
his own improvement, for the encouragement of the people, 
and for the purpose of conducting the religious services 
which should occupy a portion of the time. There isa 
suitable place here too for the select and more experienced 
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choir, who will form, both in these meetings and in the regu- 
lar service of the public assembly, the main foundation and 
leading, conducting power for the congregation in their 
musical performances. A leader also of competent skill, 
taste and judgment will be found to be, more than ever, an 
important and indispensable functionary; for wpon him de- 
volves the task of taking care that every thing is conducted 
in the most appropriate manner, both in a musical and a 
spiritual view. Now these things, which must be consider- 
ed as essential elements in the arrangements for the sacred 
music of the church, will not grow up of themselves, nor, 
after so long a continuance of the abuses and errors heretofore 
pointed out, will they, perhaps, be very readily brought into 
operation. But they come, properly and of right, within 
the cognizance and charge of those officers of the church to 
whose control all its spiritual interests are committed. Let 
the church sessions no longer sleep over this matter. Let 
them no longer leave so important an interest to be attend- 
ed to in any way and by any body. They must not sit b 

indifferently, while others, disqualified perhaps by character 
and habits, and prompted only by caprice or fitful inclination, 
attempt a service which ought to be under their official super- 
vision. They ought to see that a chorister is procured, pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications of piety, musical know- 
ledge, skill and judgment, and general intelligence, and per- 
manently connected with the congregation. It will be all 
the better, both in appearance and effects, if the chorister 
should be himself a member of the session. It isa part of no 
little labour and anxiety, and the incumbent has a claim upon 
the respectful regard of those for whose benefit he exerts 
himself; a claim which we have seen with pain sometimes 
denied. The session ought to have an influential voice in the 
selection of those who compose the choir. It should in- 
clude a suitable number of the elder and graver members 
of the congregation, both for the increased musical power 
and weight to be thus acquired, and that it may not be left, 
as it too commonly is, entirely to the young, giddy and ex- 
citable. Having secured these two important points, they 
ought to make suitable provision for the musical instruction 
both of the choir and the church. Thisis a matter in which 
there is a common failure, and it is one requiring considera- 
ble caution and judgment. It will not do to accept, with- 
out scrutiny, the offered services of the various itinerant 
singing-masters, who go up and down the land loudly pro- 
claiming their own abilities, and sometimes slandering those 
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much their betters. These too often lack all the necessary 
qualifications of scientific knowledge and personal character, 
and impose upon their unsuspecting employers, much to the 
scandal and disrepute of their profession. The instructer 
ought to be a permanent resident of the place where the 
church is situated, or better still, a member of the same 
congregation, if he is not himself the chorister ; for there is 
then a better opportunity to judge of his ability, as well as 
a more urgent sense of responsibility. 

An objection may be urged here, drawn from the sup- 
posed impracticability of bringing up a congregation to any 
higher method of performance than the usual one of cateh- 
ing a tune by frequent repetition. This objection may 
seem to be well founded, if we look at the general character 
of congregational music through the greater part of our 
country, but it will be found on examination, to be due to 
the vices of the manner in which the thing has been con- 
ducted, and not to any intrinsic stubbornness. If there is 
anything in the objection, it must be either that there is an 
inherent unintelligible mystery involved in the elements of 
the musical art, or that there is an essential dulness and insen- 
sibility among our people. The contradiction of the latter is 
amply uttered, even if other references were wanting, in 
the political phenomena of the last two or three years, and 
in the recent practices of the temperance reformers, in both 
of which the power of music, even of inferior kind, to move 
the minds and feelings of masses of men, has been abun- 
dantly manifested. We have no belief in national indo- 
cility or inaptitude in relation to music, for this has its 
natural promptings in the affections of the human heart, 
and has no knowledge of territorial metes and limits. 
National peculiarities may effect its manifestations, but do 
not reach its source and essence. The gloomy grandeur of 
the German, and the sunny brightness of the Italian, are 
kindred yet exterior investments of the feeling whose central 
fibre runs back into the same human heart. They are styles, 
which may be modified by external scenes, by custom, and 
by education. But church music should have its own style, 
and its style should be common to all who have the same 
feelings, rejoice in the same hopes, and worship the same 
God. ; 

Nor is there any more substance in the other ground of 
the objection under consideration. There is nothing in the 
elements of musical science occult or mysterious ; nothing, 
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in such a knowledge of the art as is required for plain and 
proper church music, beyond the grasp of any common in- 
tellect. We have seen a large class under the instruction 
of a competent teacher, rendered able to take their several 
parts in any plain tune, in a very short time ;:and such 
facts are of constant occurrence in some parts of the coun- 
try. The power to perform such music is the joint result 
of the understanding of certain simple rules and the imita- 
ting of certain audible examples——these rules and examples 
forming the substance of the musical lessons. Now the in- 
tellect and the power of imitating sounds may vary in dif- 
ferent individuals, but certainly very few are totally defi- 
cient in both respects. When the ear therefore is capable 
of distinguishing between the variety of sounds, and the vo- 
cal organs have power to utter these sounds in their diver- 
sity of pitch, force, and duration, we cannot comprehend 
what is wanting to enable any person’so qualified, to utter 
such sounds in any given order of succession. If it be 
granted that nothing more is needed, the point is gained ; 
for such a succession of sounds agreeable to the ear consti- 
tutes melody, and is. within the capacity of performance. 
Thereare, beyond doubt,some who need to give a greater de- 
gree of attention and more extended and repeated practice 
than others ; and this is equally true of many other subjects of 
knowledge and art. But our opinion is clear, and confirmed 
by the unanimous consent of those experienced in the mat- 
ter, that there is a mistaken judgment with regard to most 
of those cases which are decided to be deficient in musical 
capacity, or, as the phrase is, to have no ear. It is true 
that many, discouraged by a first failure, or even several 
repetitions, give over the pursuit and patiently acquiesce in 
the excluding sentence in their case. It is the conviction of 
experience, however, that even these might, under the care 
of a judicious and competent teacher, be brought in due 
time to a very creditable performance. 

We trust then that we have removed all the grounds for 
this objection to our plan for congregational instruction and 
practice in sacred music, and shown that there is nothing, 
either in the musical sensibilities of our peop.e or the art 
itself, disturbing the entire feasibility of our scheme. This 
being true, and the imperative duty of employing this art 
in the public service of the sanctuary being inferred directly 
and necessarily from the injunctions of scripture, from 
natural propriety and fitness, from the custom of the people 
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of God in all ages, and from the example of our Saviour 
himself; and the duty of performing at all involving of 
course the duty of performing in the best manner ;* where 
shall the church rest an excuse for continued indifference 
to a matter embracing some of its highest and most in- 
teresting obligations ? 

There are other points belonging to this subject which 
require consideration. In the discussion of every scheme 
for the improvement of sacred music, the question arises 
whether instrumental aid may properly be employed. We 
would treat with the utmost tenderness the religious scru- 
ples which are entertained respecting the introduction of in- 
struments into the service of the church. Nay more, we will 
yield all that is needed to satisfy these scruples, if those who 
entertain them will, on their part of the compromise, bestow 
upon their vocal powers that degree of cultivation which 
will bring them to their highest perfection. It cannot be 
questioned that human voices, trained, purified and educa- 
ted, arecapable of producing, by their variety, flexibility and 
volume, effects unequalled by any instrumentation whatever. 
Whenever in a congregation this point of perfection is at- 
tained, the aid of instruments may be dispensed with. Till 
then, however, the plea for the use of them, as subordinate 
and only auxiliary to the voices, is a good one, and derives 
strength from the example of the ancient church, in which 
they were employed without reference to the merely leviti- 
calceremonies; from the practice and opinionsof many excel- 
lent men of later times; and from repeated intimations 
of their use in celestial worship. This argument would 
seem to be at least as strong on one side, as the religious scru 
ples and prejudices on the other ; and the question, being so 
neatly balanced as to its religious bearings, 1s left free to be 
decided by expediency and the promise of advantage. It 
cannot be denied that instruments do render essential aid in 
correcting, purifying and sustaining the vocal tones.* 

Of those which are more commonly used for this purpose, 
the violin, flute, and violoncello blend very sweetly with the 


* The opinions expressed above, on the subject of instrumental music, are 
adverse, as is well known, to those which have prevailed, and continue to pre- 
vail in the Presbyterian church. As a calm and guarded vindication of a prac- 
tice which we would by no means be understood to recommend, we have 
given place to expressions from which our readers, no less than ourselves, may 
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voices of the singers, and are exceedingly effective, They 
form by themselves an orchestra of great power and rich- 
ness, and combined with the voices of the choir are capable 
of producing the most delightful effects. But they are all 
liable to objections which seriously affect the propriety of - 
their use. The slightest deviation from a correct tone intro- 
duces discord, misleads the singers, and increases the very 
mischief they were designed toremedy. The nicest judg- 
ment isrequired to prevent them from being urged out of their 
proper, subordinate place, and thus becoming prominent 
and obtrusive, when they ought to be merely subsidiary. 
And again their universal employment in the secular music 
of the dance, the concert, and the theatre, gives them a char- 
acter which, from such association, is offensive to many reli- 
gious persons, and renders their use in the church of very 
doubtful propriety. There is another instrument, however, 
which, while it is entirely free from these objections, is cal- 
culated in a remarkable manner to meet all the exigencies of 
sacred music. The organ, from its very structure and the 
peculiar nature of its tones, seems fitted to occupy a place 
in the church. Its character is grave, grand, and solemn.. 
It is capable of every variety of expression from the gentle 
streaming melody of penitence and love, to the full, over- 
whelming diapason of the most rapturous triumph and 
praise. Its sounds have a fixedness and unwavering per- 
manence of strength and duration, which are of great value 
in sustaining the voices, and preserving them from fatigue 
in the execution of tunes containing many long and exhaust- 
ing notes. It has no affinity for the light and trifling music 
of the parlour and the ball-room; it refuses consent to 
their gay and rapid movements, but opens all its powers and 
capabilities to the grave and solemn harmonies’ of the 
church. There is no fear of unhallowed associations, for 
the giddy and the profane have recourse to other instru- 
ments more suitable to their purposes, leaving this, with all 
its. power to tranquillize the heart and dispose the mind to 
calm and profitable reflection, to its appropriate employ- 
ment in religious worship. Itseems indeed entitled, from 
its whole character and influence, to be considered asa sa- 
cred instrument. Nevertheless we would by no means be 
thought desirous of urging the use of organs in violation of 
scruples seriously and conscientiously entertained. But 
we confess we should not be very sorry to see such scruples 
giving way, as we have little doubt they would, before an 
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impartial consideration of the subject and an unprejudiced 
experiment. It has been our lot to witness such an expe- 
riment, and to see the instrument in question, under the con- 
trol of a kind regard for the scruples and prejudices which 
at first opposed its introduction, gradually dissipate them 
all and win for itself the hearty concurrence and good will 
of the whole congregation. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that, when an organ is 
used, the necessity of a nice regard for the sacredness of 
the place and the occasion for which its aid is employed 
has a still more extended and imperative application. If 
the singers should be persons of unblamable deportment, 
and devoutly respectful to the religious character of their 
services, not less requisite are these qualifications for an or- 
ganist. He has beneath his finger and answering to his 
touch a vast power for good or for evil. Upon his judg- 
ment and sense of propriety it depends, whether this pow- 
er shall be used in subservience to its legitimate design of 
aiding, sustaining, and giving effect to the vocal music of 
the church, or be perverted to the unholy purposes of mu- 
sical display, than which nothing can be more ill-timed, in- 
appropriate and offensive. He ought, therefore, not only 
to possess a competent knowledge and skill in his art, but 
to be quickly sensible to all the proprieties of his office, and 
above all to be a man of piety. He has no right to avail 
himself of the power which his instrament gives him to 
obtrude himself upon the attention of the people, and di- 
vert their thoughts by an exhibition of his own performance. 
He ought to know that both he and it should occupy a 
secondary position, and that, as it has been well said, an or- 
ganist best performs his duty, when the congregation are 
Teast sensible of the assistance they receive from him. Let 
him understand well his exact relation to the religious ser- 
vice in which he performs his part ; let him confine himself 
strictly to the duties which that relation imposes ; let him 
rather restrain than urge forth the powers which he has at 
command ; let him avoid all mere exhibitions of art in the 
way of voluntaries, protracted interludes, and misplaced 
embellishments, and especially the introduction of extracts 
from fashionable secular music; and he will do more than 
a hundred arguments, towards removing the objections to 
the use of organs. 

It was said, early in the course of these remarks, that the 
words used in the musical part of worship should possess 
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a peculiar character,; that they should be purely devotional 
and adapted to the solemn relation existing between the 
church and Him in whose presence and to whose ear they 
give utterance to their religious sentiments. It is, therefore, 
not a matter of light importance what style or character of 
hymns may be used. Without stopping at the question, 
whether it was right ever to depart from the very language 
of the Bible for the purposes of sacred music, we shall say 
a few words upon the subject, as it is presented in the usage 
of our own church in common with others. What then is 
a hymn of the kind required? If this question has not 
been sufficiently answered in the first sentence of this par- 
agraph, we repeat that, beyond its poetical language and 
metrical form, it isin substance thé utterance of some pious 
sentiment or emotion, prompted by the contemplation of 
the character and attributes of God, as displayed in the 
works of Providence and, more especially, of Grace. We 
behold his power and terrible majesty, and reverence and 
awe become our tongues. Mercy and benevolence demand 
our songs of praise. We feel our vileness and ingratitude, 
and the heart overflows in the language of penitence and 
contrition. Christ and his cross are an unceasing theme, 
exciting by turns all the various emotions of the believer’s 
soul. Now let these and other kindred sentiments take a 
poetical form of expression, and there is a hymn, which the 
church may with propriety be called upon to sing. Gene- 
rally a hymn involves the idea of an address, because the 
Sentiments it embodies must necessarily have a special ob- 
ject ; otherwise it would seem to be a vague and unmean- 
ing exclamation. Or it may embrace a train of thought 
and meditation upon some sacred, spiritual topic ; or it may 
express ardent desires for the growth of holy affections ; 
orit may include mutual exhortation and encouragement to 
the discharge of duty ; yet even in such cases, though the 
terms of direct address may not be employed, it utters its 
language as in the presence and hearing of God, clearly in- 
dicating from its very coaptation to a devout and elevated 
frame of mind, that there is an immediate reference to Him 
who is the supreme object of worship. It isindeed object- 
ed to this view of the proper character of a sacred ode, that 
some of the Psalms of David, which are without doubt the 
true model for such compositions, have not the form of ad- 
dresses, But, while it must be admitted that much the 
largest part of them have this form and style, it will be 
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found that even those which have not may yet be included 
under some of the modifications above designated, and 
with the slightest change of language may, without vio- 
lence be converted into direct appeals or addresses, Nor 
have we any opinion inconsistent with the duty of « teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs.’ 

It must be remembered, moreover, that all poems on re- 
ligious subjects, highly poetical and beautiful though they 
may be, are not therefore necessarily hymns adapted to the 
purposes of public worship. With respect to the external 
form of a hymn, it might seem superfluous to insist upon 
the use of correct, pure and even elevated language, were 
it not that in many collections, those may be found which 
are rendered offensive by mean, vulgar and frivolous ex- 
pressions, and which ought to be excluded on that account, 
even though their sentiment may be unexceptionable. 

It remains now that we consider whether any peculiar 
style or character of music is more than another adapted 
to the use of the Church. Here is a subject on which 
every body has an opinion, and feels little hesitation 
in expressing his opinion, however little opportunity he 
may have had to form a correct one. Nothing is more 
common than to hear one and another say that this or that 
tune is a very fine one, or that such music is very appro- 
priate, or that such a performance had a very powerful ef- 
fect; when if the truth could be discovered, it would be 
found that the judgment uttered was founded upon some 
association of memory, or some accidental influence, or 
upon anything more than the intrinsic character of the mu- 
sic. There is commonly, too, a strong preference for ‘old 
tunes,’ by which however are to be understood in fact, 
though not so meant, tunes to which the person himself has 
been accustomed, the term ‘old,’ having much less respect 
to the actual date of the musical composition, than to indi- 
vidual habit and use. Now this abundance of opinion on 
this matter, while its vagueness greatly reduces its value 
and weight, does yet evince that there is a general sentiment 
of propriety or adaptedness required in music designed for 
religious use. There is in truth such adaptedness, and we 
shall endeavour to show in what it consists. 

Musical sounds, as those of ordinary speech, form a lan- 
guage, having a great variety of intonations, inflections, 
rhythm, force, rapidity, &c., and capable by means of these 
varied qualities, of combining with and giving efficient utter- 
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ance to the diversified emotions of the heart, to which they 
most punctually correspond and by which indeed they are 
prompted. As the varying circumstances and conditions 
of men, exciting various emotions, effect corresponding 
changes of speech, so do they give rise to diverse and suita- 
ble modes of musical enunciation. The dance, the battle, the 
triumph, the burial, the farewell, all have their appropriate 
movement and expression, which, whether in words or mu- 
sic, are readily understood and felt. And when man comes 
into the presence of his Maker and feels the influences of 
the relation he sustains, shall he find no fitting strains in 
which to express his penitence, his love, his reverence and 
his devotion? The roar of the cataract, or the chirping of 
an insect has not a more distinctive character, than has the 
devotional music of a religious assembly. It has its plain- 
tive tones in which to mourn over ingratitude and sin; it 
moves sadly and slowly when its theme is the price of man’s 
redemption; it rises to a sweeter and more lively strain 
when it would celebrate a Saviour’s love; or rolls its full 
swelling diapason, when, catching the echoes of the celes- 
tial choir, it ascribes all praise to ‘ Him that sitteth on the 
throne and to the Lamb.’ It is true, the susceptibility of 
impression by the power of music is greater in some than 
in others; but in all it is capable of improvement, and he, 
who neglects to cultivate it, neglects a moral power which 
tends to promote both his own happiness and his ability to 
render an elevated worship, and which, having been be- 
stowed by the Creator, brings with it a responsibility for its 
proper use. 

Metrical psalmody being the only kind of music ad- 
mitted into the usages of our church, to the exclusion of 
chants, masses, and other varieties, it is to this that our re- 
marks are intended to apply. Music proper for this purpose 
should be grave and simple; easy of comprehension and 
of execution; in melody graceful, flowing and expressive ; 
and in harmony natural and plain, with only such inver- 
sions and discords as may be necessary to give it liveliness 
and energy, and to avoid unlawful progressions and a disa- 
greeable monotony. It does not admit of those artistic 
graces and embellishments, the only use of which is to ex- 
hibit the skill of a mere professional performer, and which 
could scarcely be executed by a numberat once. The run- 
ning of divisions, or the application of several notes to one 
syllable, is in most instances entirely out of place. The re- 
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petition of lines and especially of parts of lines is generally 
productive of a bad effect, sometimes highly ludicrous, and 
In some cases results in a collocation of words perfectly blas- 
phemous although of course undesigned. The introduction 
of solos and duetts, if performed as such, demands a nice 
judgment and taste to avoid improper effects. The truth 
and necessity of these principles will become evident on 
considering two things :+the nature of the musical compo- 
sition, and character of the assembly performing it For 
the former, it must be considered that a hymn tune com- 
prises generally but a single stanza, seldom more than two, 
and must needs be repeated to the successive stanzas. It 
often occurs in a hymn that the nature of the sentiment in 
the first part differs entirely from that in the latter, as in 
hymn 139th of the collection in use, beginning 


“Plunged in a gulf of dark despair,” 


in which it will be seen, that music nicely adapted to the 
first stanza would be quite incompatible with the last. It 
has been proposed in such cases to employ two different 
tunes, but for many reasons this plan is impracticable. The 
proper method is to select a plain simple tune, which may, 
by a nice adjustment of force, rapidity and accent, be va- 
ried to express the changing sentiment of the words, The 
composer, having a particular stanza in his mind and influ- 
encing his imagination, is apt to fit his music so precisely 
to it as nearly to preclude the tune from being applied to 
any other words. Those who would see some examples of 
the absurdities resulting from the repetition of parts of lines, 
may be referred to the chapter on Phraseology in Gardiner’s 
Music of Nature. For the last of the two considerations 
above suggested, as it is the very design of sacred music to 
engage the whole congregation, the too frequent and indis- 
criminate introduction of solos and duetts is obviously im- 
proper. When ai/ the people are called upon to sing in the 
worship of God, who shall say that some must be silent 
while a strain or more is performed by one or two voices? 
We admit that there are cases in which the propriety and 
effect of the musical service are greatly promoted by this 
means, but we object to the too great fondness for tunes of 
this character, especially as they tend so strongly to nourish 
the desire for mere scientific display, by the opportunities 
which they afford for it. To this statement of some of the 
qualities which render music suitable for the purposes of 
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the church, it may be added that no tune which has been 
associated, in the minds of the people, with any secular or 
profane use, ought ever to be employed in religious wor- 
ship. There is neither wit nor truth in the saying, by 
whomsoever uttered, that ‘the devil ought not to have all 
the good music ;’ which is often quoted to justify the adap- 
tation of some favourite secular melody to the words of a 
hymn. Among the infinite combinations and progressions 
of which musical sounds are capable, there is ample room 
for exclusive appropriation; and, while the parlour, the 
ball-room, and the theatre,may have their own proper styles, 
the church need never, and should never, enter either of 
them to seek contibutions to its own noble and peculiar 
psalmody. It is, we would say in this connexion, a most 
ignorant and mistaken opinion entertained by many, that 
church music is inferior in character and-scientific properties. 
Many a pert miss will turn with a sneer from the grave but 
rich harmonies of a sacred composition, who will strum over 
the unmeaning accompaniment of a paltry song without an 
idea of the genuine science. We assert confidently that 
there is no better method of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of music than the study and practice of that which is 
written for the church. 

A glance at the train of remarks upon some of the evil 
practices connected with the subject of church music, re- 
minds us of the omission of one or two which ought not to 
be passed without notice. If there is often just cause of 
complaint against the misconduct of the singers during pub- 
lic worship, there is also too frequently room for censure 
at the other end of the church. The choir may often 
deserve blame, but there is sometimes a proper subject for 
it in the pulpit too. The minister himself is apt to commit 
errors, which, if practised after’ his attention is directed to 
them, would surely be inexcusable. He gives out a hymn 
and proceeds to read it through. The leader chooses a cor- 
responding tune, which it will take the singers some little 
time to find. When all are ready, they are suddenly thrown 
into confusion by hearing the minister give some arbitrary 
directions about omitting certain stanzas, which omission 
in many instances destroys the adaptation of the tune. This 
annoying result he may easily avoid by previously inform- 
ing himself of the whole character of the hymn intended to 
be read, and giving all the required directions before the 
reading. There are also personal habits which are impro- 
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per in themselves and produce an unhappy effect. It would 
seem as though he considered the interval of singing to be 
devised merely to give him an opportunity to attend to cer- 
tain little matters of personal convenience. He starts the 
congregation upon a hymn, like an instrument wound up 
to go for a given time, and then proceeds to remove an extra 
wrapper from his neck, or to find the next hymn, or to ar- 
range his notes and his collar, or if it is the last tune, to 
indue his overshoes. Now all these things indicate a want 
of thoughtful regard for the solemn proprieties of the occa- 
sion, and cannot fail to have a very undesirable influence 
upon the minds and conduct of all who notice them. The 
singing is as much a part of the service of the house of God, 
as the prayer or the sermon, and the last to fail in a proper 
observance of this part should be he who in person conducts 
the others. 

There is need of reform in another particular of no slight 
importance. The estimation in which the members of the 
choir are held by the congregation is often unfair and inju- 
rious. How often are they spoken of slightingly, criticized 
without candour, rebuked without proper cause, sneered 
at by those who fancy themselves superior in place, or ut- 
terly unnoticed and neglected. This is all wrong; it is un- 
just; it never fails to produce deplorable consequences in 
the feelings and conduct of the singers; and it is precisely 
one of the main sources of the difficulty so often experienced 
in procuring and sustaining a reputable performance of 
sacred music. It ought not be so. We have already said 
that a leader and a choir with proper qualifications form an 
acquisition which no church can too highly prize. They 
ought to rank next in estimation to the pastor and the ses- 
sion. They have a fair claim upon the kind regards of the 
people whom they serve, and should be treated always with 
respect and attention. A little of this due return for impor- 
tant services rendered, a slight manifestation of a sense of 
obligation, would convince the choir that their labours were 
appreciated, would encourage them to a more cordial and 
zealous performance of duty, and would cure the evils 
arising from the fickleness and disposition to rove which so 

reatly impair the value of a choir. And this furnishes an 
additional argument in favour of our plan of combining the 
choir and congregation in meetings for the practice of music. 
The intercourse of these meetings could not fail to beget 
kind feelings and mutual respect, the influence of which 
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upon the state of the church must be eminently happy and 
desirable. 

It was a principal part of our design to examine some of 
the compilations of music intended to be used in public wor- 
ship, but our remarks have already occupied perhaps their 
full’proportion of space. It will be proper, however, to make a 
brief and rapid application of the principles formerly incul- 
cated, to some of these publications. Among the most re- 
cent of them are, the Carmina Sacra, published under 
the patronage of the Boston Academy of Music, and a vol- 
ume entitled Sacred Songs for Family and Social Worship, 
issued by the American Tract Society. 

The first of these makes itsappearance under the veteran 
and accomplished editorship of Mr. Lowell Mason, of whom 
we shall make bold to say, unmoved by the local jealousy 
and opposition which would detract from his well-earned 
fame, that to no one man is the church more indebted for a 
copious supply of admirably selected and arranged music. 
The numerous editions of the Handel and Haydn Collec- 
tion, the Choir, the Psalmist, and other similar works, have 
built up for that gentleman an abiding reputation ; and, 


while we have no wish to do less than full justice to the 


merits of other distinguished editors, we must give our 
opinion that none have succeeded so well as he, in furnish- 
ing the church with music possessing the appropriate and 
requisite characteristics. An examination of the Carmina 
Sacra, has served to confirm our opinion. It abounds in 
music of a very superior order, in tasteful and beautiful me- 
lodies, and in harmony, rich, accurate, and scientific, yet so 
plain and natural as to be within the execution of a properly 
trained choir and congregation. 'The lovers of old tunes 
will not be disappointed in finding such as Old Hundred, 
Wells, St. Martin’s, Mear, &c.—glorious old tunes, which 
our fathers sang and handed down to us; time-honoured, 
full of power and deep religious influence, and which we are 
bound to use, and send down, unchanged and pure, to those 
that are to come after us. It is pleasant too, to find that the 
former harmonies of these old pieces, after having been 
much altered in some recent books, are in this restored, as 
far as it could be done with due regard to scientific rule. 
A leader of more grave and sombre disposition, will be at no 
loss for tunes such as he would select, while one inclined to 
greater spirit and variety, will find himself amply furnished. 
The collection of Motetts, Set Pieces, Anthems, &c. is very 
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extensive, and combines in an unusual degree the qualities 
of variety, novelty, and musical excellence. There is 
enough to satisfy the taste, and to exercise the skill of our 
church choirs; and, while none of it is too difficult for a 
choir at all qualified for the place they fill, it is yet suffi- 
ciently so to try their powers, and to afford them profitable 
practice. 

Having thus freely praised, we feel the greater freedom 
in finding fault, and shall select from this same excellent 
volume examples of what we have before pointed out as un- 
suitable and but sparingly admissible in sacred music. The 
tune called Baden, p. 119, is a beautiful composition, and 
will win favour wherever it is performed with any degree of 
taste ; yet it exemplifies two of the faults to which we have 
objected, not as such in themselves, but in their use by a 
congregation. The third and fourth lines are a duett be- 
tween the trebles and performed Soli, or by a single voice 
on each part, and then repeated in chorus. Now who shall 
say that out of the whole congregation only Miss A. and 
Miss B. shall lift up their voices, however melodious, while 
all the rest remainsilent? And with respect to the repetition, 
there are many hymns, otherwise beautifully adapted to this 
tune, in some stanzas of which the fragment repeated 
will make nonsense. There is another feature in the 
book before us which, while it imparts greater variety and 
life in mere musical practice, certainly impairs its fitness for 
use in the public assembly. It is the changing of time and 
movement in the midst of a tune. A stanza of four lines is 
too short to admit of such a change. Besides, however good 
the effect may be to those whose knowledge enables them to 
understand it, to the congregation at large it must be only 
unintelligible and perplexing. It cannot be well performed 
without a book ; and, though we earnestly advocate the gene- 
ral use of note-books through the church, the present state of 
things is far below this necessary point. In this view we con- 
sider the arrangement ofthe tunes, Melbourn, Cambridge, Ru- 
bic, and others like them as objectionable. It is proper here 
to point out one or two errors In time: the sixth measure of 
Name, p. 151, and the sixth measure of Chesworth, p. 158, 
are both incorrectly filled; the former having two crotchets, 
and the latter one, too many. We mention but one more 
fault, which occurs indeed, so far as we have-observed, in 
only a single instance, yet it is a grievous one, violating di- 
rectly the rule against secular associations. The introduc- 
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tion of the English National Chorus, albeit it is dubbed 
America, occasions surprise and regret ; and we would blot 
it from the book as decidedly as we would strike out from 
Mr. Mason’s Choir the tune called Sudbury, which 1s no- 
thing but the familiar air of “Nid Noddin’.” 

A general remark applicable to all these matters now ad- 
verted to as objectionable, is that they serve to promote some 
of the worst tendencies of choir singing. If the leader is not 
under a religious influence, and deeply impressed with a 
sense of the proper duties of his office, his selection of tunes 
will clearly evince his partiality for those in which duetts, 
repetitions, and changes of movement occur, affording oppor- 
tunity for the display of mere musical skill, while those of a 
more grave and simple style, partaking of the character of 
choral music, will be almost entirely laid aside out of use. 

The second of the two volumes named above is some- 
what different in its character from that which has just been 
examined, and is designed to occupy a different place. It 
is intended for use in the exercises of the social meeting, and 
the still more private devotions of the family and the closet. 
It is true there would exist no reason for a distinction of this 
kind, were the plan of instructing the congregation in the 
knowledge of music, and then having them supplied with 
proper note books, carried into successful practice. There 
is no reason why the same music should not answer for the 
worship of the church, the prayer meeting, and the family. 
If we supposed that this volume was calculated to prevent 
such a consummation, we should not hesitate to condemn it 
on that account. But in the actual condition of sacred mu- 
Sic, it must be admitted that there is a want of some such 
compilation as the book before us purports to be. Jt embra- 
ces more than three hundred hymns, most of them of stan- 
dard excellence, arranged under appropriate subjects, and 
about one hundred and eighty tunes. It is beautifully 
printed, and its whole appearance is attractive to the eye, 
while its price is certainly very moderate. -All these cir- 
cumstances, together with the influence and the facilities for 
distribution of the society which issues it, will probably se- 
cure for the book a very extensive circulation. It becomes, 
therefore, the more important to examine the tunes with 
reference to their character and the influence they are likely 
to exert upgn sacred music. We wish we could in this re- 
Spect, bestow unqualified praise, but feel compelled to say 
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that there are many points in which a decided alteration is 
necessary before the object aimed at shall be fully attained. 
To these points we shall briefly direct attention. - 

The presence ofsuch tunes as those called Forest, Illinois, 
and Golden Hill, though dignified with the title of Western 
Melodies, isan unseemly blot upon any book sent out to the 
public at this day. There is little melody in them, and it is 
no easy matter to give them a harmony satisfactory to a 
correct ear. It will not do to say that such tunes are popu- 
lar in certain parts of the country, for that would open the 
door for the admission of a large class, which, under the 
condemnation of even a slightly cultivated taste, will, it is 
to be hoped, die out of use entirely. 

Little more favour should be shown to another class, of 
which Ortonville may be named as a specimen and repre- 
sentative. There isa frothy sweetness about them which, 
at the first hearing, is apt to prove attractive, but their empti- 
ness will not bear examination, and a little use wears them 
utterly threadbare. Compare the tune here named, with 
Baden, in the Carmina Sacra, and the tame insipidity of the 
one will be found strongly contrasted with the grace, nerve, 
and enduring beauties of the other. Itis a great demission, 
so to speak, of the standard of taste, to send forth such music 
into the hands of the people. Again, let any one place the 
tune Yorkville by the side of Franconia, and Norwich with 
Rothlay, and he will be satisfied that at least two pages 
might have been spared. ‘There is an inexcusable looseness 
in the manner in which the metrical abbreviations are ap- 
plied, as in the use of the letters OC. P. M., C. M. 1L., &¢., 
which ought to be explained, if they are intended to render 
assistance to the chorister. This fault, however, is not pe- 
culiar to this book, but it often misleads and perplexes, and 
ought to be corrected. We have been struck not very fa- 


_ vourably, with the large proportion of the tunes which bear 


the editor’s initial, as original compositions. With all our 
sincere respect for-that gentleman, the praise of whose taste 
and zeal is in very many of the churches, we should have 
been better pleased, had he restrained somewhat the exu- 
berance of authorship, and, omitting many of these tunes, 
supplied their places with a judicious selection from some of 
the many sources which are doubtless within his reach. 
The inequality in their merit is so great as to excite surprise 
that such pieces as Chester and Zion, could have come from 
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the same hand with Ortonville, Retreat, and some elght or 
ten others. The rule stated in the preface, “to preserve 
only those tunes which promised extensive and enduring 
usefulness,” did not, it is to be feared, govern the selection, 
in every instance. Nor will “the permanence and stability, 
the basis of which is furnished by those melodies which de- 
light the ear and affect the heart of the devout Christian 
more and more,” be found to attach to a Jarge number of the 
compositions which have been admitted into the volume. 
If it shall be favourably received, and extensively used, it 
will owe its reception chiefly to the many excellent tunes 
which have been transferred to it, as well from other publi- 
cations of the editor, as from other compilations. Yet with 
all the faults which have been noticed, we are ready to 
award the praise due to a plan promising much good, and to 
a partially successful execution. ‘The book is greatly su- 
perior to such compilations as the Spiritual Songs, and es- 
pecially the Christian Lyre ; nor can we name any volume 
of its kind which is better fitted to the wants of the public. 

After all, however, we fear that the church at large, is not 
yet ready to enter upon the work of improving and eleva- 
ting the character of its sacred music. There is so much 
indifference, so much misapprehension, such a readiness to 
suffer the work to pass into unauthorized hands, that it will 
occasion no surprise to find we have again borne our testi- 
mony in vain. Yet we feel it to be incumbent upon us to 
hold up this great matter before the church, and to strive to 
draw to it the interested attention of our church authorities. 
And we hope yet to see the time when all our pastors and 
sessions, will acknowledge their duty,’ and exercise over 
this department of devotional services, an intelligent, effi- 
cient, and fostering control. 


Art. Vil—Free Institutions, Regulated Liberty, and 
Pure Religion. Three National Blessings. A Dis- 
course delivered in the Associate Reformed Church, 
Hamilton, Ohio, December 2, 1841. Being the day re- 
commended by the Governor of the State of Ohio to be 
observed as a day of Thanksgiving. By D. Macdill, 
D. mi Published by request. Rossville: 1841. 12mo, 
Pp. «A. 
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In this sermon the author has rendered an acceptable 
service to the cause of law and order, by drawing clearly 
and justly, the distinction between true liberty, and the li- 
centiousness which so often usurps its name. Never was 
there a time, in our country at least, when sound doctrine 
on this subject was more needed. It is high time, when 
the first principles upon which our social organization rests, 
are called in question on every side, that the pulpit and 
the press should utter, unceasingly, the voice of sound in- 
struction. The Christianity which Paul taught, required 
its ministers to put the people “ in mind to obey magistrates, 
and be subject to principalities and powers.” It carried 
the duty of loyalty, and submission to that civil power, that 
centered in the persecuting emperors of Rome, quite as far 
as any of us, born under republican institutions, would 
have thought of carrying it. And if there was then a need 
and propriety of the Christian ministry bringing its support 
to the operation of the civil law, there is no less now. 
There is always a spice of a rebellious spirit in man ; and 
with many, an ill-concealed repugnance to submit to law, 
an ignorance of what they owe to wholesome laws, a con- 
flict of private interest or caprice, with their public duty— 
which makes them tinder to every flying spark of sedition, 
and engages their sympathies against the government, un- 
der whose'shelter they repose, and enlists at least their feel- 
ings and approbation, in every movement to obstruct the 
peaceable operation of law. And of late, the tendencies of 
the public mind towards disorder, and organized effort to 
introduce it, have increased. Riotous proceedings are be- 
coming more frequent. Crimes appear to be multiplying. 
One whole state has recently had a taste of civil war. 
Unusual obstacles are thrown in the way of the admin- 
istration of justice, by combinations of men, claiming the 
right to review and guide judicial proceedings. And, 
added to all the rest, a new sect in religion has come up, 
the main essence of whose religion is, opposition to law— 
who preach anarchy as the very sublimation of benevolence, 
and the ultimate point of Christianity—who operate in or- 
ganized society, against all organizations; and with whom 
preaching sedition is a matter of business and of conscience. 
It is indeed a systematic combination, to engage all the 
hallowed sympathies and aspirations of men for freedom, 
and the rights of man, in a crusade against the laws of the 
land. Non-resistance, which in other days, coupled with 
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passive obedience, declared the duty of obeying the grossest 
tyranny because of a sacredness attached to law, has now 
taken the opposite extreme, and become a term for—“ Down 
with the law,” and “Down with the magistrate.” The 
magistracy and laws are classed with intemperance, slavery, 
and other giant sins, which the spirit of Christian reform 1s 
invoked to sweep away. 

In view of the disposition, thus extensively manifested, to 
set at nought the authority and restraints of law, and de- 
stroy the safeguards of our civil liberty, we propose to 
examine, with more of fulness than could have been fitly 
used within the limits of a sermon, the relations between 
Christianity and civil law. 

With minds that have entered fully into thismighty scheme 
of reform and ofemancipating the world from the dominion 
of law; and are glowing in expectation ofthe fame consequent 
on so vast an achievement, it would be useless to reason, 
much less to reason out of the scriptures. Though we are in- 
vited to believe, that this reform is one of the sublimest deve- 
lopments of Christianity, its abettors have no ear to hear 
what Christianity says againstit. They have, in truth, as 
little reverence for gospel, as for law; except when some wres- 
ted portions of it may serve a turn. Yet the public mind, on 
which they would act, is accessible to the light and power 
of the gospel. And it is important to have the public mind 
ever well informed, as to what the gospel does teach, 
touching the duty of sustaining civil law ; especially while 
that public mind is so industriously plied with mischievous 
incentives. All that there is of ignorance and vice in 
society, is so much capital for disorganizers. Ignorance 
and vice, are ever impatient of control, and neither can, nor 
wish to comprehend the reasons for submission to law. Sub- 
mission to law, is a sacrifice of private to public good; and 
selfishness, unenlightened, pleads against it, and prompts: 
the feeling that law is the man’s natural enemy, and that 
the absence of law would be a paradise. Hence a disor- 
ganizing spirit, is always contagious. And the no-govern- 
ment lecturer finds sympathy, among the ignorant and 
wicked, as an incendiary would among those, who wish 
to see a fearful conflagration, for the chance of pillage. 
Hence it isan important duty of all friends of order and 
peace, to keep up a clear light before the public mind, on 
this subject. 


As the no-government theory claims support from the 
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gospel, it may be well before exhibiting the proof of our 
main position, to show how little foundation it has for this 
claim. It is foundedmainly on these words of Christ—« But 
Tsay unto you, that ye resist not evil. But whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue thee to the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever will 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain,’ &c. Matt. 
v. 39—42. The non-resistants assume that these words 
can have no other than their literal sense. And yet they 
themselves show that the literal sense is impracticable. For 
instance, a slave escapes from bondage, and comes to them 
for protection from his master. And what do they? Do 
they say—your master has come to compel you to go with 
him 500 miles to the south, and you must therefore go with 
him twain? Nay, could we find a man, who in practice 
fully obeyed the literal sense of this text, we would use him 
as the best proof of the preposterousness of that literal sense. 
Nay, Christ himself did not obey the literal sense. For he 
did not turn the other cheek to the smiter, but rather re- 
proved him. When the high priest’s officers struck hin, 
he replied in language of reproof; but did not offer himself 
for a second smiting. Christ, indeed, voluntarily offered 
himself as the victim for sacrifice, and for the smiting con- 
nected with the expiation of our sin. But none will pre- 
tend, that he was our example in that. But aside from 
this consideration, if there appears a single case in which he 
refused a literal obedience of this rule in the course of his 
life, a case in which he countenanced a use of the sword, 
as in Luke xxii. 36; a case in which he eluded the violence 
of his enemies, by miraculous power, as in Luke iv. 29; or 
a case in which he refused to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, as in John xviii. 23; it is clear, that the literal is not 
the true sense. For he did not teach one thing in words, and 
contradict it in practice. The example of Paul was similar. 
The High Priest commanded him to be smitten; and he 
replied, God shall smite thee thou whited wall. Here, while 
he acknowledges in the context, that reverence was due from 
him to the High Priest, as a ruler of the people, he reproves 
him for ordering to smite him contrary to the law, while sit- 
ting to judge according to law. Soin two respects he vio- 
lated the non-resistant sense of the passage—acknowledg- 
ing the magistracy, and refusing to turn the other cheek. 


So manifestly were these examples of Christ and Paul 
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against the literal sense, that the enemies of Christianity, 
assuming the literal sense, have made the seeming contra- 
diction.a favourite point of attack. The heathen in early 
times, and particularly Celsus, poured ridicule upon this. 
This too was the favourite point of attack for Jews. Wagen- 
séil, a Jew, ina work against Christianity makes the most 
of this objection. The deists, too, have pursued the decep- 
tive advantage of this seeming contradiction. Such is the 
testimony of enemies, that there was a contradiction here, 
in case the literal sense were taken. 

But why should the literal sense be taken? The verse 
next above very clearly indicates another sense, 1. e. that 
Christ is speaking against retaliation and revenge. “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said an eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth.”” But Isay unto you that ye resist not 
evil;”’ i. e. that ye resist not evil according to the prin- 
ciple of retaliation and revenge, “an eye for an eye anda 
tooth for a tooth.”” Revenge and retaliation, and not self 
defence, are here the things forbidden. ‘The ancient law, 
“an eye for an eye anda tooth fora tooth,” had been 
drawn into a justification of private persons taking revenge. 
And to give his hearers to understand that this is unwarrant- 
able, he uses these proverbial hyperboles. 

A sketch of the history of opinions on this subject, may 
aid our inquiries. The Romish church taught that the 
literal sense, was the true sense; and that this was givenas 
consilium, a matter advised, but not required. And soas it 
was not best, that all should follow the good advice of 
Christ himself; they allowed the practices which the literal 
sense condemns. ‘The reformers interpreting scripture by 
scripture, gave to this text a sense in accordance with the 
main drift of scripture, and with the present prevailing view. 
In opposition to the reformers, the Anabaptist’ sooncame up, 
denouncing the magistracy and the use of arms, on the au- 
thority of this text. And yet, in practice, their no-govern- 


ment principle was found, as it ever will be, any thing but , 


pacific. After them the Socinians adopted non-resistance ; 
but they were not sufficiently numerous in any place, to 
show what their principles would have been in practice. 
From them the inheritance descended to the Quakers, with 
whom it took a modification, better consisting with 1 


he 
peace of the world. But one of the most remarkable de- 


velopments of the principle, was with the fifth monarchy | 


men of England, in the days of Cromwell. Like our Mil- 


ae 
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lerites, these men were expecting a sudden appearance of 
Christ, to establish a personal reign upon earth. And they 
held, as non-resistants do, that all existing governments 
were opposed to the reign of Christ; and that they must 
be put down; and they raised an army to put them down. 
And after a few had lost their lives in the attempt, the rest 
dispersed and gave it up. 

Among the primitive Christians, the literal interpretation 
of these words found little favour. Justin Martyr refers 
to the text, and upon it says, (Apol. i. c. 16,) in general, that 
Christ inculcated the duty of overcoming the world, by pa- 
tience and meekness. With this the teaching of most of 
the primitive fathers substantially agrees. They pursue a 
middle course, somewhat like that of Paul, when he says— 
Why do ye not rather take wrong. Augustine (De Men- 
dacio c. 27) says—*“ These precepts pertain rather to the 
regulation of the heart, than of the outward conduct— 
requiring the exercise of benevolence and patience, in the 
mind; and then the regulation of our behaviour towards 
others, by what our benevolence would prompt as the most 
profitable.” This is clearly shown by what Christ himself 
did, John xviii. 13. Luther on this passage makes a dis- 
tinction between what becomes a Christian as a Christian, 
bound to the exercise of a meek and patient spirit, and what 
becomes him, as a magistrate, or a subject, bound to use his 
influence to restrain the wicked, and protect himself and 
others against violence. Calvin says—“ We must specially 
notice the scope of Christ’s remarks, which was confined 
to forbidding the seeking of revenge; and so far as vio- 
lence may be resisted, without the spirit and purpose of re- 
venge, the wicked who offer it are to be resisted by force.” 
With himalso Bucer and Zwingle agreed. ‘Turretin says 
__« Christ when he commanded to extend the left cheek 
to him who smote the right, and to give also the coat to him 
who would take the cloak, did not change the law of na- 
ture, which instinctively prompts to resist injury, and repel 
force by force. But he condemns only the principle of retal- 
jation, which adds to self defence also the purpose of revenge, 
thatisthe infliction ofanequalor greater injury. These words 
are to be understood proverbially and hyperbolically, and 
not literally. For neither did Paul nor Christ himself, turn 

the other cheek to the smiter. So that the sense 1s, that 
they should be rather prepared to bear a new injury, than 
: to return an equal injury ; even under the pretext of a di- 
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vine law of retaliation.” Glassius on this passage concurs 
with Turretin, in saying that “the negative adverb is some- 
times used for a comparative particle.”’ This sketch of 
opinions shows, that the ground, which has ever been ta- 
ken by the leading minds in the Christian church, is the now 
prevailing view. And it shows a sense better correspond- 
ing with the main drift of scripture, with the special intent 
of the context, and with the practice of Christ and the first 
Christians, than is the literal sense. There is then neither 
necessity nor occasion, for imputing to the scriptures the ab- 
surdity, and many contradictions, which the literal sense in- 
volves. 

We come next toa view of the direct warrant, which 
the Christian scriptures give to the civil magistracy. This 
is given first in form of the duty of paying tribute for the 
support of government. If civil government be in itself, 
that essence of abominations which is pretended, Christ and 
his apostles could not advise Christians to pay tribute, and 
support such a wicked usurpation. But Christ in answer 
to the question, whether in his view it were lawful to pay 
tribute to Cesar, gave a full affirmative answer, involving 
in its own terms an ocular proof to sustain the affirmative. 
And he followed up this, by an express command—“< Ren- 
der therefore to Cesar the things which are Cesars.”? 

Should it be suggested, that he advised to pay tribute, as 
a pacific measure, and not because it was right in principle, 
it will be said without reason. In one case Christ advised 
his disciples to pay a tax, lest they should offend. But it. 
was a tax to support the temple worship ; as any one who ay 
reads the passage in Greek may see. And the word BAS 5 
dxavdariowusv, We Should offend, means, we should give occa- — =.) 
sion for reproach, i. e. in seeming to despise the temple 
worship. And that the first Christians were not advise to 
pay tribute, merely to avoid collisions with governmen 
appears in the fact, that Paul required them to pay trik 
“for this cause,”? that government officers earned t 
money, and rendered an equivalent. He says, rende 
all “ their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due.” He advi 
them to.besubject,not only for wrath but for conscience sake 
ang for this cause also, i. e. for conscience sake to pay tri- 

ute. . 

We are also required to pray for rulers fas such. Pai 
says (1 Tim. ii. 2,) that he will have prayers, supplications, 
intercessions, and thanksgivings, made for kings, and forall in 
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authority, that we may lead peaceable and quiet lives, in all 
godliness and honesty. Now if the magistracy be such an 
abomination in the sight of God, itis strange, that he will have 
us put up thanksgiving for it, and pray for it, that it may an- 
swer its end in the peaceableness, godliness and honesty of 
the people. But if it be true, as we believe, that the worst 
form of civil government is better than none, and that even 
the colossal tyranny of ancient Rome, was to be considered 
a blessing, in comparison with a state of anarchy, then there 
was full occasion for Christianity to utter so loyal a senti- 
ment, even while smarting under the tyrant’s rod. 

The actual treatment of government officersand agents, 
by Christ and others, throws some light on the subject. 
When the publicans, i. e. Cesar’s tax-gatherers, came to 
John’s baptism, and asked, what shall we do? he did not 
tell them to cease gathering taxes; but he said, “ Exact no 
more than is appointed you;’’ and when the soldiers came, 
he did not tell them to cease to be soldiers. But in case 
these government agents were sinning in being such, here 
was the place of all others to put forth the testimony against 
those employments. Christ, too, found the sublimest speci- 
men of faith, which Israel afforded, in a centurion, i. e. a 
military captain, having soldiers then under him. And 
while he commends the captain’s faith, he hints nothing of 
his resigning his commission. The case of Cornelius is simi- 
lar. The same stroke of the pen records both, that he was 
a devout man, abounding in such prayers and alms as were 
approved of God, and also, that he was captain of the Ital- 
ian Band. Peter had been sent for to tell him “what he 
ought to do;’’ and Cornelius, in opening the interview, 
made this remarkable preface—* Now, therefore, we are all 
1ere present before God, to hear all things that are command- 
ee of God.”? And we havea record of the heads of Pe- 
discourse, and the whole story leaves us to believe, that 
r at least the negative sanction of the Holy Ghost, Cor- 
s continued to hold his military office ; and that this cir- 
mstance no more obstructed his prayersand alms, thanitdid 
ore this event. The case of Zaccheus was similar ; and 
» need not rehearse it. The fact that while the New Tes- 
nent records relate the reception of Christianity, by many 
fovernment officers or agents, it gives not a hint that one 
of them was required to abandon the employment because 
it was sinful, deserves serious consideration. One indeed 
~ did leave the office of publican, for that of an apostle. 
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But even then, no more condemnation is thrown back 
upon the office, than upon that of fisherman, which Peter 
exchanged for the apostleship. 

Christian ministers furthermore were instructed to en- 
join obedience to magistrates. Paul says to Titus—“ Put 
them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to 
obey magistrates.” And the way in which Paul himself 
enjoined this duty, “not only for wrath, but for conscience 
sake,” shows that he meant not to be understood, to enjoin 
submission to it as a thing unlawful, merely to escape the 
wrath of the magistrate. 

But. we have proofs more direct. Suppose ithe New 
Testament had contained not a hint on this important sub- 
ject, and Paul should be sent from the dead to supply the 
omission, and we should ask him, what the Spirit would 
teach on this subject, and he should open a scroll and read 
as in Romans xiii, “ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that re- 
sist, shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are 
not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not 
be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same: for he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; 
for he beareth not the sword invain. For he isa minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience sake. For, for this cause pay 
ye tribute also ; for they are God’s ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their 
dues, tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour.’’? Should 
not such a response, from the mouth of Paul, put every 
doubt to rest. It appears by this, that the ruler is nota 
terror to good works, as the non-resistant theory makes him 
—but that he bears the sword, the symbol of office, because it 
is the instrument of justice ; that he is a revenger to execute 
wrath, which men may not execute for themselves, in a 
private capacity—that he isa minister of God for good; 
and that he justly claims to be paid for his valuable services. 

To the same point also come the words of Peter—« Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake ; whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto go- 
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vernors as unto them which are sent by him, for the pun- 
ishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well.” It would puzzle an expert philologist, to make these 
passages harmonize with the non-resistant theory. And 
surely a document embodying these sentiments, never issued 
from a non-resistant convention. And still more to the 
point, if possible, are the words of Christ—« Render to 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
which are God’s’’—and also these words of his respecting 
the scribes and pharisees, who exercised both a civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, under the Mosaic code—“The 
scribes and pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all therefore what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do.” In 
fine, let any one name if he can, a doctrine or duty, which 
the gospel teaches more fully and explicitly, than that of 
submission to magistrates. 

How is it then, that a plausible show of the contrary is 
made out. We answer, by rejecting as uninspired the parts 
of scripture which teach this principle. For all sects, who 
have embraced non-resistant views, have denied at the same 
time, the plenary inspiration or paramount authority of the 
scripture. The Anabaptists were non-resistants in theory, 
as well as men of violence in practice. The early Soci- 
nians were non-resistants. And both these believed in but 
a partial inspiration of the Bible ; allowing of course any 
one to say of any part, this cannot, be inspired; because 
itis contrary to my notion of things. The Quakers believed 
in an inward light, superior to the scriptures, more than 
they believed in non-resistance. The Illuminati of France 
and Germany, were infidels and atheists, and got neither 
the principle of no-governmentism nor its opposite, from 

; the Bible ; but from that so much lauded natural philan- 
6 thropy, which is now placed above Christianity ; which is 
in truth also the source of that among us. And our new 
sect of non-resistants, are, as a body, more decided against 
plenary inspiration, than any of their predecessors, with one 


ee exception. ; 
ait’ This shows how the gospel can be so clear in favour of 
a duty, and this sect pretending to draw from the gospel, 
at the same time so decided against it- To deny the inspi- 


ration of Paul, or the correctness of the reporter of Christ’s 
words, is a short way of disposing of a difficulty, that pre- 
} sents itself to any favourite theory. It ought to satisfy 


every one, against even the suspicion of the soundness of 
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that theory, that it stands by a mutilation or discrediting of 
the sacred records; that it has infidel principles for its foun- 
dation, and never has consisted with the reception of the 
whole scriptures, and it never can. 

But as a last resort, the difliculty of telling how far we 
ought to submit to unjust acts and requirements of rulers, 
is urged. As to this, we remark, that in case we could not 
tell, that would not show that we ought not to submit at 
all, to just acts or to unjust. Should you ask, how far the 
child ought to submit to the unjust exercise of the authority 
of his parent, and should we decline to define the proper 
limits to the child’s submission, would that annul the com- 
mand——“ Children obey your parents in all things.” But 
this difficulty is hardly a practical one. When a case ac- 
tually occurs, when authority is exercised so unjustly, that 
our manifest duty to God forbids our obedience—or a case 
where the evils of rebellion would be manifestly less than 
of submission, it is usually easy to know it. 

But the greatest vantage ground of the non-resistants lies 
in the fact, that all human governments are tolerating some 
abuses—-some statutes or provisions which are manifest 
violations of natural right. As to such we say, that the en- 
durance of them, till their repeal can be secured in a lawful 
way, is a part of the price which we pay for the protection 
of law; and that human government could not exist, but 
upon such a principle of compensation. Here the non-re- 
sistant replies, that if this be so, government should not exist. 
The following resolution recently went forth from a con- 
vention of such persons, assembled to express resentment of 
some of the doings of our courts—“ Resolved, That the 
rights of man are paramount to all constitutions, compacts, 
and alliances, and are to be asserted and maintained, as es- 
sential to the preservation of liberty, at whatever cost or 
hazard.”? Now if this has any pertinent meaning, it means 
that, when our courts find a law in conflict with human 
rights, it is their duty to give sentence contrary to it, that is 
to be both judges and legislators at once. And in case the 
judges fail to abrogate in this way, both the law and _ the 
constitution which they are sworn to sustain, it is the duty 
of the people, alias mobs, to see that itis done. This prin- 
ciple of course invests courts with an omnipotent and terrific 
prerogative. Open the way for them to depart from the 
law, as often as they take a notion that the law is not what 
it should be, 1, e. is not in harmony with human rights, and 
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you have just quietly installed your judges, into the office 
of supreme dictators, and laid aside all your laws, as so 
much- useless lumber. Your judges’ will or caprice, is then 
the supreme law of the land. 

To test this matter in the light of a strong case, we will 
say, a fugitive slave is overtaken by his master, and brought 
before our courts. Suppose the judges by law can avoid 
deciding on the question, whether he shall be compelled to 
return to slavery. Now comes the conflict between law 
and right. The council for the slave insists, that the court 
shall disregard law and constitution, and decide according 
to abstract right. But if the judge may do that in one case, 
he may in another, and in all. And then he has only to 
say of any law, it does not well consist with human rights, 
and so must be set aside. And then, instead of a govern- 
ment by laws, you have the simple independent edicts of a 
single man, or a bench of judges, enthroned above every 
law. The truth then is, that all this noisy importunity, de- 
manding our courts to disregard established law, and decide 
according to abstract rights, is nothing more nor less, than an 
abuse of the courts, because they will not appoint themselves 
dictators, and become themselves our law. And in the 
case supposed, it is tantamount to a demand, that they shall 
release one slave, in a way which shall make us all their 
own slaves, and subject to their wills. So easy is it 
to see that the principle contended for, instead of opening 
the way to a purer freedom, prostrates all liberty. 

But it will be asked, is there no remedy for these conflicts 
between law and right? Yes, there is a remedy, when the 
legislative power can be induced to repeal unjust statutes. 
And if both the governed and the governors were as pure 
as angels, all such evils would be soon removed. But laws, 
made in a community of wicked, selfish men, when count- 
less abuses, having the force of prescription, have swayed 
the law makers, and where law erects itself on usages, and 


~ in these usages right and wrong are in some instances inex- 


tricably blended, government by law, can be at best, but an 


approximation toward perfect justice. If this seem hard 


to any, they may console themselves in the thought, that 
such an inconvenience comes of their own and their neigh- 


pours’ wickedness. And that it is not wise to throw away 


ey 


a good government, because like all human things, it has 
some defects ; since we must have an imperfect government 
or none—must have a government by law with all its im- 
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perfections, or take our chance among hordes of savages, 
irresponsible and unrestrained. i: 

There are three reasons, which subject us to the liability 
of having now and then a case occur, in which right must 
yield to law ; 1. Because legislators, and not subjects, must 
ultimately decide in a given case of conduct. There will 
be cases, where the opinion of some of the ruled, will be 
different from that of the ruler, as to what is right, all things 
considered. In such cases the.judgment of the ruler, i. e. 
the delegated judgment of the many, that is the-—* Be it 
enacted”’—of the legislature, must prevail over the veto of 
the individual. It must be so, or law is but wind. 

2, Then in the second place, all legislators are liable te 
mistake what is right, and to decide wrong from sinister 
motives, and so no code of human laws can be expected to 
be clear of all cases of conflict, with natural justice. 

3, And in the third place, if God himself, with all his 
wisdom and impartial justice, were to frame a code of civil 
laws for us, he would not exclude from it all forms of legal 
injustice. For a code of civil law must of necessity engraft 
itself upon existing usages, and take the shape of a provi- 
sion for the existing exigencies of the people. It must be 
shaped with reference to corrupt usages, some of which can- 
not be at once displaced, without a greater evil, than would 
be involved in their continuance. This statement we know 
will be questioned by many. But we have only to appeal 
to a matter of fact. God did once exercise his wisdom and 
justice, in framing a civil code for a nation, to wit, the He- 
brews. He took that people as they were, and while he 
gave them a moral law which condemned every human 
wrong, he also gave them a civil law, that at best was si- 
lent as to some human wrongs; and at least negatively 
tolerated them. Not that He in any case commanded an 
unjust act. But that He in certain cases, for wise reasons, 
forbore to level civil penalties against existing usages, 
though those usages stood condemned in the light of moral 
and eternal law. Here of course, he left a gap for a con- 
flict between law and right. Instances of such corrupt 
usages being tolerated, were had in the case of Hebrew 
slavery, divorce, polygamy and others. It must either be 
contended that slavery was no infringement of human 
rights, or else that that code tolerated existing wrongs; and 
we leave our opponents their choice in the dilemma. As 
to divorce for any but a single cause, Christ himself gave 
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this very reason for the allowance—for the hardness of their 
hearts he suffered it. 

Suppose a Hebrew wife, divorced, thrust out upon the 
world, mortified in feelings, discredited in character, and 
ruined in prospects, merely because her husband had taken 
a capricious dislike to her, should bring her complaint be- 
fore the judges of the land. Her appeal on the ground of 
natural justice would go deep and strong. She could use 
the very words which Christ afterwards used, and show 
that from the beginning of the world it was not so. But 
here would be the same conflict between law and right, 
which now furnishes many a popular theme for declama- 
tion, and yet the judges must either set aside the law, under 
whose authority they acted, and so remove all power to de- 
cide at all, or they must decide against natural right. The 
question is simply this, whether government by law, liable 
to abuses, as it is, will not secure a better distribution of jus- 
tice, and fewer instances of natural rights taken away, than 
the total absence of government, allowing individuals and 
mobs to cut and carve for themselves—yea, whether even 
the slave would improve his condition, by annihilating the 
whole system of laws, under which he experiences oppres- 
sion. The apostles, when they enjoined obedience to laws, 
spoke in reference to one of the most oppressive forms of 
government ; and yet they seemed to assume, that it was 
better to obey, and have the protection of that government 
than none. And were there no violations of human rights, 
by that government? none in the appalling system of Ro- 
man slavery? none in so freely spilling Christian blood ? 
none in gladiatorial entertainments, and in compelling in- 
nocent men to kill each other for the amusement of the 
amphitheatre? Now if those abuses could not cut off the 
government’s claim to obedience, we surely ought to pause 
and consider, before we resolve to carry naked principles of 
human rights, over all laws and constitutions. 

‘A fair inference from the foregoing is, that popular as- 
semblies and combinations, for arraigning and condemning 
the proceedings of courts of justice, are unwarrantable in 
the’light of the law of God, and hostile to the very exist- 
ence of a government by law. If courts are guilty of mis- 
demeanors, against which the law provides, there are law- 
ful remedies without a resort tothe unlawful. If, however, 
they commit wrongs against which the law does not pro- 
vide, what shall we do? Shall we submit to the wrong? 
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or shall we take up the stereotyped excuse for mobs, and 
say here is a case for which the law does not provide ? 
It must not be forgotten, that these assemblies, are of the 
nature of appeals to the people against judicial proceedings, 
and the design is to create in the public mind, an obstruc- 
tion to the execution of a particular sentence of the law, 
and this design as really involves the principle of mob-ac- 
tion, as that of one collected to hinder a sheriff by force 
from executing the sentence of.a court. And they who 
preach that civil laws are a usurpation and not to be obeyed, 
have no right to complain, if their neighbours refuse to 
obey the law. They who preach that the magistracy isa 
curse to earth, and an offence to God, might be expected to 
rejoice rather than complain, when a mob palsies the arm of 
the magistrate, and just carries into practice the no-govern- 
ment principle. They who assert that magistrates have no 
more right to rule than mobs, ought not to have a choice 
between the powers that be; whether they speak and act 
in the name of a commonwealth, or in their own name. The 
difference between a lecturer against law, and the mob 
which breaks in upon his discourse, is, that the one pro- 
pounds the doctrine in words and syllogisms, and the other 
puts it in practice. The lecturer announces the principles, 
and the rioters thundering at the doors, give the experimen- 
tal illustrations. 

Why are mobs so dreaded? What element of danger 
and odiousness involved, invests them with such terror? It 
is not that the thing which they do is always necessarily 
wrong. The immediate result of a riotous act may be a 
good result; while the act itself is detestable. The mob is 
dreaded because it tramples government by law, under foot 
—because it carries individual will over social rights—be- 
cause it puts power into irresponsible hands, and gives to 
the mad passions of a multitude, an uncontrollable sway— 
in one word, because it puts in practice the no-government 
theory. True, the practical inference which the mob draws 
from this theory is different. The theorist reasons thus— 
All law is a usurpation and an invasion of individual rights, 
and we must therefore non-resist it! The other reasons 
thus—The law which would hinder our acting thus and SO, 
is a usurpation and a wrong, and therefore we must resist 
it! The principle of both is the same ; the difference is only 
in an inference. And as to this, the non-resistant may or 
may not be the more logical and self-consistent. But his 
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logic is of a kind, which the common sense of the world 
cannot penetrate. Yes, and it is of a kind which its origi- 
nators cannot sustain in practice. For a practice has of 
late commenced, and found support from the accredited or- 
gans of non-resistants, which fully obeys the mob-inference. 
The idea of being merely passive under the restraints of 
law, has proved insufficient for all purposes of agitation. 
Some practical illustrations of the superiority of an indivi- 
dual’s rights over the rights of many were wanted. And for 
the last year, the attention, especially of the quiet people of 
New England, has been called to a new development of the 
no-goverment theory. 

There came forth, (evidently by previous arrangement of 
the party,) a class of apostles, who felt themselves es- 
pecially called of God, to disturb and break up assemblies 
for religious worship. The design appeared to be, to pre- 
sent to a Christian~public this dilemma—you shall relin- 
quish your Sabbath privileges, either by abandoning your 
places of worship, or opening them for purposes secular 
and foreign, and for preachers forced upon you—or by 
quitting your attendance—or you shall put in force on us 
your laws, which defend your rights, and thus give us the 
chance for agitation, which the infliction of penalties will 
afford. Now this is precisely the alternative which rioters 
present, when they come in to put down an abolition 
meeting. They virtually say—You shall cease these exer- 
cises, or you shall use the arm of law to put usdown. In 
both cases, an irresponsible power of individuals, arrays 
itself against law. In both cases there is a combination 
and concert of individuals, to execute individual will, in 
defiance of public law. For usually the person deputed to 
commence the harangue and disturbance, comes in com- 
pany with sympathizers, whose organ he is, and who stand 
ready to abet him, when opportunity offers. Now these 
things have been done repeatedly, and systematically, in 
several states of New England, and with such evidences of 
the secret concert, and open approbation of the no-govern- 
ment fraternity, as such, that they all are made responsible 
forthem. Attacks have been made upon the rights and 
peace of several religious congregations at once, by clubs 
acting in concert. In some instances one has commenced 
the interruption, and another followed, till such confusion 
ensued, that the worshippers have been compelled to retire. 
In such a way, the no-government principle has been pro- 
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pounded, and its beauties set forth. The doctrine has been 
avowed in justification of these proceedings, that any indi- 
vidual who takes it upon him to be a reformer, on any sub- 
ject, has rights that may properly override and tread down 
the rights of any people, to worship God in their own way 
and at theirown expense. Placing the interests and rights 
of the one in hostility to those of the many, they claim that 
one may at any time interrupt the business or worship, of 
any number of people; that he may for instance go into any 
family, shop, factory, church, or legislature, and interrupt 
the proceedings, and command. a hearing ; and an attempt 
to silence him, or put him out, would stand in the same 
category with the violence done to Christ by the Jews. 
Indeed some of the school go even further, and pretend to 
a right to live at their neighbour’s expense, whether their 
neighbour will it or will it not—that they may enter any 
house, or hotel, and partake without cost or permission, of 
any provisions which they can find. 

Here, indeed, extremes have met. The ultra abolitionist 
and the ultra slaveholder are riding the same hobby. The 
one claims to eat his bread by the sweat of another’s brow, 
without compensation or consent, and the other only makes 
another’s brow to sweat without compensation or consent. 
And the same principle, fundamental to the system of 
slavery, is involved in the claim, which these men set up to 
occupy churches without consent; churches built and sus- 
tained by other’s means, With other elements of injustice, 
it involves the wresting away by violence the use of 
another’s property, and (so far as the existing time and 
purpose of worship is concerned,) another’s liberty. But 
abstract theories, never to be put in practice, are very tame 
and harmless things; so after the doctrine was concocted 
and promulgated, it wanted to be tested by experiment. 
And select martyrs, male and female, volunteered to perso- 
nate the newly evolved and glorious principle, and went 
forth, doubtless, with imaginations glowing in visions of the 
wondrous results, which it was to achieve. Their prophe- 
tic ken, it may be, saw the lever applied, which was to 
bring down with a mighty crash around them, all the so- 
cial, religious, and political institutions of the country. 
Country ! did we say? Nay, their views so large, scorned 
all boundaries of country or continent. They had already 
laid the line and plummet, which indicated in their visions, 
the beauteous proportions of the new edifice to be erected 
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on the ruins of the demolished fabric, and spread its ample 
canopy_over the whole world. And the lever must now 
be worked, and the wondrous power of the revolutionizing 
principle be tested. The chosen martyrs arm their minds 
for the shock. Men, women, and children, assembled for 
Sabbath worship, seemed the most suitable subjects for the 
first experiments, Upon them the reformer’s valour, and the 
sublime energy of his new principles might best be dis- 
played. Though they offered less of danger than the wind- 
mill of rornance, they afforded the advantage of a greater 
number of spectators, to witness both the daring and the 
martyrdom. And the sacredness attached to the day, the 
place, and the employment, would naturally make the in- 
trusion less welcome to the assembly, and so give the re- 
former a keener relish for his work, and a higher lustre to 
his fame. The onset commences. First, in the mountains 
of New Hampshire, some skirmishing is tried to prepare 
for graver action. Here and there a congregation is sur- 
prised, by the intrusions of a stranger, insisting on his right 
to fill the preacher’s place ; and are compelled to eject him. 
Next an abolition meeting in the city of Boston, suffers the 
same inconvenience, and call in the police, and carry the sup- 
posed lunatic to prison. Next a wellknown prophetess ofthe 
school, for her repeated and troublesome offers of services 
in meetings, having no occasion for them, is brought before 
the court on a complaint of lunacy. To convince his hon- 
our that she is no lunatic, she pleads in her own defence, 
and for her defence she reads into the patient ear of the 
court, chapter after chapter of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” till 
“ what was urged, main reason to persuade, did but dis- 
suade the more,” and she is kindly sent to the hospital for 
the insane. This, however, being the charity and not the 
vengeance of the law, awoke no indignation, and was an 
utter failure, as to procuring a capital of sympathy. And 
greater diligence was required of the other labourers left in 
the field. With new energy they took up the work of break- 
ing up Satan’s synagogues. Clusters of them alighted here 
and there, upon a given town, declaring their intent to drive 
the ploughshare of reform through the foundations of every 
church. They industriously spend the Sabbath in com- 
mencing speeches, and being carried out as a nuisance, from 
every church, as often as the brief time allows. ‘The Sab- 
bath evening is improved in meetings of sympathizers, and 
in counting the scars, and displaying the capital of previous 
a buse received, and treastwed for future operations. 
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This work advances for some weeks, but before half the 
churchesin thecountry are broken up by these means,a new 
term is given to the movement. A leader of the van of 
the reforming legion, is furnished with other employment, 
to which these movements were but preliminary. Being 
by some process entangled in the meshes of the law, he is 
brought before a court to answer for his offence against 
the peace and dignity of the commonwealth. This oppor- 
tunity he embraces with all pleasure, sipce it furnished a 
fine opportunity for a speech, and since to defend himself 
and his course, is the same thing as to preach against the 
laws. But this was a sort of special pleading, which has little 
weight with learned judges, and honest jurors. And he 
finds his long cherished expectations realized, in a prison- 
er’s cell—surrounded no doubt by many neighbours, well 
prepared to sympathise in all his hatred of civil law. He 
who but afew months before, had left the pulpit for the 
pulpit’s good, had come to exercise his ministry in another 
congregation. 

The goal is reached, the martyr is crowned. Now it is 
thought the tide of sympathy must flow in with impetu- 
ous currents, and tear away the foundations of all law, and 
carry adrift these hated courts and prisons and all thisappara- 
tus of slave power. If the law can stand a month after sucha 
shock, it is thought a wonder. But days and nights con- 
tinue their course, as if they knew not what had happened 
in this great world of reform. No earthquakes occur; no 
explosions rend the air; no frightful comets glare across the 
heavens; no crash of falling fabrics sends up its cloud of 
dust ; no gathering of horrified thousands are seen rushing 
to demolish the citadel of law. Achill of disappointment 
visits the unhappy man. He inquires what mean these 
tardy elements of popular wrath and confusion, that they 
slumber so, after such a one as I have suffered this indig- 
nity? What means the great liberator himself, that he 
preserves this ominous silence? A letter is despatched, chi- 
ding the tameness of that organ, and uttering wonder, that 
the very lion of the party, at such a crisis, should do its 
roaring in such gentle whispers. The Liberator confesses 
andamends. The trumpet call goes forth for “ the people,” 
the dear people, the mighty people, to rise in the majesty 
of their wrath and frown out of existence such shocking 
Judicial proceedings; and vindicate the sacred rights of the 
one, against those of the many. The people obey the call, 
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eloquence rolls from well nigh blistered tongues; resolu- 
tions indignation-mad are let forth, like so many streaming 
rockets, and give the world to know at least, what would 
be done if it could. 

Well, what would they if they could? Here is a grave 
question. Such assemblies called to arraign judicial pro- 
ceedings, are an anomaly, a rebellious element in a com- 
munity governed by laws. They may be puerile and ri- 
diculous in themselves; but they have broached a princi- 
ple, which is destructive of all order. And for that reason, 
the subject deserves to be treated gravely. And it will be 
asked—Where is the harm, in the people meeting and dis- 
cussing public affairs? Where is the difference, between 
meetings of this nature, reviewing decisions of courts—and 
common political caucuses? The two are as distant as the 
poles. They, who place all law and its administration in 
one category of abominations, will of course see no diffe- 
rence ; but they who wish to see the laws preserved, may 
know that they cannot be, if such an element comes suc- 
cessfully into operation against them. As law relies on 
public sentiment for its execution, even a division of public 
sentiment against it, tends to frustrate its execution. And 
measures taken to intimidate courts and juries, by the thun- 
ders of popular indignation, are just the opposites of those 
legal modes of choosing and influencing the law-makers, 
which are pursued in common political assemblies. In the 
latter case we have the will of the people, uttered, it may 
be, with Babel-like discord, yet coming up through its ap- 
pointed channels, it blends in a voice, clear and command- 
ing, as the music of the spheres. Agitating and searching 
as this process may be, it is all in harmony with the design 
of government, and contributes to its stability and force. 
In the other case, it is the voice of faction against law, de- 
manding that the law be put down. The one assembly 
seeks to correct the mistakes of legislation, by lawful means ; 
and the other strikes a blow at your courts, in order to 
palsy the arm of the law—it knocks at the doors of your 
temples of justice, demanding that the presiding divinity be 
dethroned. Let none, then,confound popular assemblies, 
acting against law and its ministers, with assemblies, either 
appointing or influencing legislators. The truth is, many 
have formed a habit of making the popular assembly the 
ultimate arbiter of all disputes, remedy of all evils, and sub- 
stitute for all courts. 
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The question then returns, what mean these popular as- 
semblies, arraigning the proceedings of ourcourts? Listen 
awhile to their speeches and resolves. The sufferings of 
their incarcerated brother are eloquently set forth, enforecd 
by the presence and exhibition of his weeping wife, and 
children, to provoke public sympathy. It needs to be seen, 
that not only has the poor injured man been arrested in 
his course of usefulness in Sabbath congregations, but that 
he also has a wife and childremto share in his martyrdom. 
This must be pleaded, as a material element of justice in the 
case. Now comes a mighty labouring, by every expedient 
of mental friction, to accumulate a tremendous discharge 
of artificial lightning, to be sent in some direction, And 
whither? What remedial violence do these doctors of a 
disjointed commonwealth purpose to apply? Would they, 
if they could, march a band of lawless desperadoes up to 
the prison doors, and by such a gospel proclaim deliverance 
to the captive, and the opening of the prison to him that is 
bound? Nay, their solemn protestations of a horror of 
mobs forbid it. And when to point a moral and adorn a 
tale, their orators, after winding the passions up in a dis- 
course of the wrongs heaped upon their companion in pri- 
son, and having seemed to show that the prison ought to be 
levelled, are heard to say—“ Now I ama non-resistant, but 
I know what I should do if I had your principles, and liber- 
ty to act, and I know what you ought to do, with the wea- 
pons God has put into your hands.”” When we hear such 
inflammatory missiles sent into such magazines of explo- 
sive elements, we will try to attribute it all to an 
inadvertence of impassioned eloquence, and hope against 
hope, that it comes from a heart full of love and 
non-resistance, anxious as with the whisper of a zephyr, 
and the oil of consolation, to smooth down every wave and 
ripple of lawless feeling. And so we ask again—What 
would they if they could? Would they frighten the court 
to undo its own work; and issue a virtual confession, that 
they dare not stand by their own mandate? However 
much they might desire that result, they cannot be so san- 
guine as to expect it. Would they then raise around the 
court house and prison, a storm which shall cast back its 
lowering and ominous shade, upon the hall of legislation, 
and frighten its occupants to repeal the law, under which 
their companion suffers, and thus open all congregations to 
the benevolent intrusions of these reformers, and also to the 
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violent visits of ruder fellows, of a baser sort? Nay, this 
cannot be it. They would care not a farthing for the 
privilege of disturbing public worship, if there were no law 
to break. Nay it is a cardinal principle of their own theo- 
ry, that the law makes all the transgression, and is the 
prime occasion of violence, and so far as they, and this sin- 
gle item is concerned, the principle is correct. Remove the 
law which interdicts their violent intrusion, and they would 
hardly thank you for the privilege of disturbing your Sab- 
baths. 

What then will they have? Why do they invite “the 
people,” to enter so into the sympathies of a convicted 
criminal, and make common cause with him? Plainly be- 
cause, that in so far, as the people become one in feeling 
a ae man, they have taken an attitude of hatred to the 
aw—for 


“None can feel the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


A whirlwind of passion, that blinds the judgment, and 
that, engendered by glowing descriptions of the-suffering of 
acriminal, as of an injured man, while his ill deserts are kept 
out of view, is the best instrument of producing hatred to 
wholesome laws. No laudable and lawful tendency of 
such proceedings can be alleged. And the fact that they are 
conducted by those who have proclaimed a determination to 
work an abolition, which consists in dissolving all compacts 
and organizations of society, shows that not the abrogation of 
one particular law, but the destruction of all law, is the 
real object. Who then does not see in these proceedings, 
ridiculous as they are, a principle which is the very germ 
of anarchy. 

Of the ultimate purpose of these disorganizers, wewill posi- 
tively affirm nothing, any further than it is indicated by 
their public acts. But they should be the last to shrink from 
a public scrutiny of their intents. Having so earnestly 
called upon us to surrender the protection of law, the ad- 
vantages of civilization—yea, our religion, our Sabbaths, our 
quiet homes, the safety of our lives and families, to pro- 
mote their views, and having liberally denounced us for 
not doing it sooner, they have at least entitled us to make 
some inquiry, as to what their views and motives are. And 
having so liberally imputed hypocrisy to the whole world, 
excepting themselves, they have brought their own sinceri- 
ty under suspicion. For none 1s so ready to charge others 
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with hypocrisy, ashe whose heart knows not a purer princi- 
ple. And they who make themselves so free with the mo- 
tives,of others must not assume, that their own will be taken 
on trust, to be as pure as Gabriel’s. We know of nothing in 
the non-resistance profession, that excludes inquiry, and is 
tantamount to a certificate from some infallible searcher of 
spirits, testifying that such a ove isan honest man. We take it 
asa thing atleast barely possible, that these professed reform- 
ers may have some ulterior design, not yet divulged. If we 
saw aclass of men anxiously desiring to inflame, or see infla- 
med, the goodly palaces of a city, we should think it barely 
possible that they might be wishing for an opportunity for 
plunder—and that too,even though they should solemnly 
protest that they had no motive, but torid the ground of these 
unnatural incumbrances, in order to restore it to its natural 
use of agriculture. So when we see these men, so anxious 
to rid us of the incumbrance of fabrics, more valuable and 
costly than those of brick and marble, out of the pure be- 
nevolence of making us much happier without them, we 
think it no discourtesy to suggest that it is possible, that 
they are not so simplefas they would seem—that they are 
really designing to snatch some personal advantage from 
the ruin, which they are so benevolently plotting. And 
when we compare their present attitude, with their past 
professions; when we reflect that they commenced this 
movement solemnly disclaiming the very designs which 
they now avow—indignantly repelling the charge of de- 
sighing to interfere with the Christian ministry, the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, the separate interests of different sects; and 
now that they openly avow, and labour for these designs— 
that once they repelled the charge of making their organi- 
zation a means of propagating infidelity, and now do that 
very thing without a blush—that once the abolition of 
slavery was declared to be the single and exclusive end of 
the movement ; and now there is hardly any thing valua- 
ble in society, which they do not declare a purpose to abol- 
ish with it. Yea, when we reflect on these revelations of 
purposes, first concealed under most solemn protestations, 
what else can we expect, than that other concealed purpo- 
ses are yet to come out, in the face of present professions. 
Who can tell, but that the profession of non-resistance itself, 
will be the next to glide away? Who can tell that these 
captains in the strife of tongues, will not, ere long, assume 
other weapons, and become captains of hundreds, and cap- 
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tains of fifties, leading forth their adherents to works of 
blood. In that case, there would be no greater dereliction 
of principle and profession, than there has been. 

_ The suggestion that men whose tongues fight so valiantly 
for non-resistance and the prostration of governments, 
should ever take the sword, may excite a smile. But we 
answer in the words of the wise man—“The thing that 
hath been, is that whichshall be, and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” This very thing was done, by the Ana- 
baptists of Germany, in the days of the Reformation. And 
their achievements of blood were no less real or shocking, 
for having originated in these superlatively pacific princi- 
ples. And these principles, as blended with others in 
another development, had a like issue in France. There 
was not only a concealment of principles really held, but a 
concealment of operations by secret societies. And the 
sect were characterized by all the same professions, and the 
same real disregard of profession. They adopted essen- 
tially the same principles and measures, so far as the dif- 
ferent habits of the two countries would allow, And at 
length THE END which they sought was revealed. And 
what was it? That which only fiends could have coveted 
—a fraction of hell, flaming out upon earth.* Now what 


* Of the heretics which troubled the primitive church, some of the most 
prominent were thorough no-government men. ‘The Manichees condemned 
the magistracy, as proceeding from the evil god of their theory. Hence they 
pronounced war unlawful, and condemned Moses for engaging in it. See 
Magdeburg Centuries. The Donatists carried their non-resistance to such 
lengths, that in some cases they actually threatened others with violence, who 
refused to inflict violence upon them, We translate from “ Osiander’s Hpito- 
mes” the following passage respecting them. 

“The violent deaths which they willingly procured, without necessity, they 
called martyrdom. And those of them who aspired to such a martyrdom, an- 
nounced it long before the time to their friends, who rendered them every kind 
of assistance, and brought all kinds of dainties to fatten the victims for slaugh- 
ter. And after they had lived so deliciously a long time, their manner was to 
sally fortb and compel some person whom they casually met to kill them with 
the sword. And if by threats they could not procure such a favour, they cast 
themselves from a precipice.” The same historian tells us that on one occa- 
sion, when a company of these fattened non-resistants were out, in quest of 
martyrdom, they met a young man, and presented him a drawn sword, com- 
manding him to take it and kill them; and threatening him with instant 
death if he refused. He told them that he was afraid that when he had killed 
a part of them, the rest would turn and take vengeance on him. He therefore 
desired them all to be bound before he commenced. They acquiesced in so 
reasonable a proposal; and having bound them all fast, left them to their own 


reflections. ; : : ; 
Yet these non-resistants, like most others in later times, changed their course 
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those philanthropists accomplished, these may be designing. 
We say not that they really are. But their influence, so far 
as it goes, is really tending to it. And. the future chances 
of success nay determine their course. But were their de- 
signs as pure as those of angels, that fact would not render 
harmless a destructive principle in their hands; a principle 
which in all history has been associated with evil, and that 
continually. A good design cannot insure a good result. 
It would be small relief to the houseless inhabitants of a 
burnt city, to be told, that the fire was set with kind and 
benevolent intentions. : 

For the proofs that our no-governmentism is essentially 
similat.to that in France and Germany, alluded to, we refer 
to Robinson’s “Proofs of conspiracy, against all religions 
and governments”—a work published at the time of the 
French Revolution, and which then weuat through four edi- 
tions. In one respect that movement differed from this. 
That commenced and advanced by secret societies, while 
for aught we know, all the transactions of our reformers are 
open. And there was a good reason for this difference. 
Their despotic governments would not have tolerated for a 
day, such action as our no-government people have. 
And to do the same thing there, the societies must be secret. 
But, without specifying all the differences, we will notice 
some points of resemblance. 

In the first place, pantheism or transcendentalism was 
the form which their sentiments took, as to God and reli- 
gion. Mr. Robinson, p. 41, quotes from the standard system 
of theology, these sentences, among others to the same point 
—<«The soul of man is separated from the general mass of 
intelligence, by some of the operations of nature, which we 
shall never understand; just as water is raised from the 
ground by evaporation”-—“and is at last re-united in its 
original form, to the great mass of waters, ready to run 
over the same circleagain.”” Here is the gist of pantheism, 
which pervades their writings. And if we may gather from 


of action, after their nnmber had increased, so as to give them power for mis- 
chief. They committed robberies, and took violent possession of several towns, 
committed murder upon orthodox Christians, when they could; burnt the sa- 
cred books, threw to dogs the bread used in the Lord’s Supper, broke the sa- 
cred vessels, besmeared the walls of temples, and tore down the altars. Indeed 
they bore a close alliance to our present non-resistants, in all hatred of what 
others regard as sacred. They became dissolute and debauched ; scrupling 
not to use the sword in all violence and disorder, till they were put down by 
the arm of civil power, 
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casual announcements of the theory of religion held by 
leading non-resistants, as well as from here and there a 
more full statement, we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion, that this same pantheism is the animating spirit of the 
sect. 

2. In the second place, these originators of the French 
revolution were equal to our revolutionizers in professions 
of philanthropy and benevolence. They say, (page 92 of 
Robinson,) “ What is this general object? The happiness 
of the human race.’ 

3. In the third place, the freedom of all men, coupled 
with the abolishing of all power of one over another, and 
of all distinctions in society, was also their professed object. 
They, like our philanthropists, regarded all obligations of 
one man to another, to be but a species of slavery. And 
the high priest of their system, says, (p. 92,) “I have con- 
trived an explanation, which has every advantage ; is in- 
viting to Christians of every communion, gradually frees 
them from all religious prejudices, animates them with the 
speedy prospect of universal happiness, in a state of liberty 
and moral equality, freed from the obstacles which subordi- 
nation, rank and riches continually throw in our way. 
Our secret association works in a way, that nothing can 
withstand, and man shall soon be free and happy.” 

4, While infidelity was the real and leading purpose of 
the conspiracy, the pretence was held out that their system, 
was the real perfection of Christianity; they say, (p. 98,) 
« Such a religion is contained in the order, is the perfection 
of Christianity, and will be imparted to him in due time.” 

5. Their great complaint was, that the Christian ministry 
stood in their way of liberating the world from bondage. 
On page 108, they say—« We have to struggle with pe- 
dantry, with intolerance, with divines and statesmen, and 
above all, princes and priests are in our way.”? This quo- 
tation from a book printed in another century, reads much 
like a veritable extract from the Liberator. 

6. Their entireness of devotion to the work of universal 
reform, was also similar. On page 110, they say—“« No 
man is fit for our order, who is not a Brutus or a Cataline, 
willing to go all lengths.” \ 

7. They made also a prominent use of the discussion of 
woman’s rights. The publication of Mary Woolstoncraft, 
advocating the theory of woman’s rights, now held by non- 
resistants, was the work of a mind that took its impulse 
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and sympathies from the French Revolution, The decree 
of the French convention of June 6, 1794, declares, that 
there is nothing criminal in the promiscuous commerce of 

the sexes. And woman’s rights had an affecting illustra- 

tion, when a woman was brought forth and actually wor- 
shipped in the church, as the goddess of reason. Further, 
on page 152—“ There is no way of influencing men so 
powerfully, as by means of women. These should, there- 
fore, be our chief study; we should insinuate ourselves 
into their good opinion ; give them hints of emancipation 
from the tyranny of public opinion, and of standing up for 
themselves; it will be of immense relief to their enslaved 
minds to be freed from any one bond of restraint, and it 
will cause them to work for us with zeal,—for they will 
only be indulging their own desire of personal admiration.”’ 

Of the similarity of this policy to a later one, any one can 

judge. 

8. The remarkable blending of Christian professions with 
unchristian principles and practices, is, though in different 
form, characteristic of both sects of no-government men. 
The former sect called «Jesus Christ the grand master’’ of 
their order, and insisted that their theory made every thing 
in the New Testament comprehensible; but that it*taught 
them “to be full grown men, and out of the leading strings 
of priests and princes.” See page 128. And yet with all 
their piety and pious abhorrence of the priesthood, they had 
in the arcana of their order, several receipts for procuring 
abortion—a composition which kills and blinds, when spur- 
ted in the face—a method for filling a bed-chamber with 
pestilential vapours—how to take off impressions of seals 
so as to use them as seals—a collection of some hundreds 
of such impressions, with a list of their owners—a receipt, 
ad excitandum furorem uterinum, and a manuscript, con- 

taining a bitter satire on all religions, also a dissertation in 
favour of suicide. This gives a clue to their morality and 
philanthropy. 

9. It was a matter of principle with them when admitting, 
and carrying through the first stages, the pupil of their or- 
der, to pretend great veneration for Christianity, and as 
soon as they found his mind prepared for it, to contradict 
the whole. They even went so far as to establish a sepa- 
rate order for ministers, called the priests’ order. And one 
of their writers chuckles over its success thus—“ you can’t 
imagine what respect and curiosi y my priest’s degree has 
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raised ; and a famous protestant divine, who is now of the 
order, is persuaded that the religion contained in it is the 
true sense of Christianity. O man, man! to what mayest 
thou not be persuaded! Who would have thought that I 
was to be a founder of a new religion.””? Now it would 
not be amiss, if some of our protestant divines should make 
some inquiries, whether their non-resistant coadjutors are 
not chuckling in like manner. 

These are but some out of the many points of resem- 
blance, between the two sects. That there should be so 
many is hardly accidental. So many like causes must pro- 
duce somewhat like results. 

There is springing up, through these and like operations, 
a new element of power, which cannot co-exist with a go- 
vernment bylaw. One or the other must give place. And 
this nation must choose whom it will obey—whether a set- 
tled and responsible government, or the irresponsible power 
of mobs, shifting as the wind, and devastating as the whirl- 
wind. Sooner or later this practical issue must be 
met. If popular assemblies for reviewing the proceedings 
of courts, find general encouragement, the laws will be 
soon obsolete ; and we shall be where France was, when her 
no-government men had their day. For the real artificers 
of her memorable revolution, the Illuminati of that day, had, 
as we have before said, the same theory which these our 
Illuminati have. They too claimed a monopoly of philan- 
thropy ; and of opposition to slavery ; they aspired to be 
the famed instruments of breaking every yoke, of dethron- 
ing every king and ruler—ot vacating even the government 
of families, and of releasing man from all obligations to man. 
The infatuated nation drank the honied words. The fear- 
ful experiment was tried. Civil power retired from the 
parliament and the throne ; law had its utterance, only in 
the voice of the impassioned declaimer, and its enforcement 
in the whirlwind of popular phrenzy. The earth trembled, 
the stars fell, and the powers of heaven were shaken. And 
the nation expiated her folly, by rivers of richest blood ; till 
anarchy found its usual remedy, in the yoke of despotism. 
Yet, strange to tell, before all the eye and ear witnesses of 
those events, have passed from the scenes, the same sect has 
arisen under a new name, in the freest nation on earth, 

leading for the privilege of repeating that experiment here, 
and conferring on us, the unspeakable blessing of a “reign 


of Terror.”’ 
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The principles, which we have exhibited, as fully con- 
demn some other practices, of other classes of people prompt- 
ed by a-blind sympathy for criminals. We often witness, 
and have recently witnessed, attempts to shield offenders 
from the just penalty of the law, by combined and unjusti- 
fiable efforts to secure an abuse of the pardoning power, or 
to sway our judges by force of public opinion, to recede 
from their decisions. The case of Colt, so memorable in 
the annals of criminal proceedings, is in point. A more per- 
severing effort to stay the course of manifest justice, was: 
rarely made. ‘The criminal’s previous standing and talents, 
the intercessions of influential friends, and the pleadings of 
parental affection, were very naturally, but very improperly, 
thrown into the scale—the most frivolous exceptions were 
taken to the legal proceedings, and insisted on till the last 
minute. But what was especially reprehensible in the case, 
was the attempt of a combination of lawyers, prompted by 
inconsiderate sympathy, to arraign and render unpopular 
and ineffective, the solemn decisions of the courts. Here 
was a measure, which if it should become common and 
effectual, when it might be with better reason, would put 
an end to law. The fact, that men learned in the law, 
have drunk so deeply into the disorganizing spirit of the 
times, as not to be aware of the dangerous, the revolutioni- 
zing tendency of such proceedings, is ominous. 

It may be thought, that we are looking at the disorgani- 
zing elements through a magnifying glass, and that we have 
really not so much occasion, to watch and strengthen the 
things that remain. True, the professed abettors of the no- 
government theory are few, and their comparative influence 
small. Yet they are only a sort of symptom of a wide- 
spread disease, an unseemly and inflamed eruption on the 
body politic, indicating morbid action within—a mere ex- 
ponent of the disease, and not the disease itself. True, 
the professed labourers in the cause of disorganization, are 
comparatively few ; and yet it is vastly easier to do harm 
than good ; to pull down than to build up; to burn a city 
than to restore its goodly mansions, after a burning. A 
dozen incendiaries in a city, armed with nothing more ter- 
rible than lucifer matches, bear but a small proportion to 
the aggregate population ; yet having free access to all com- 
bustible materials, they may give employment to the whole 
force of the city, to save it from ruins. We dispute not the 
intrinsic insignificance of the no-government declaimers, nor 
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do we see any fearful elements in their combinations, in 
themselves considered. But they having the whole mass 
of human depravity, and of the moral corruption of the peo- 
ple on their side, may in connexion with, and as an expo- 
nent of that, be justly dreaded. It betrays no want of 
manly courage, to stand in awe of an element so vast, as 
the aggregate depravity of the human race, Aside from 
the irritation and incitement of any disorganizing theories, 
the operation of wholesome law is ill endured by multi- 
tudes. The sympathy felt for criminals, under penalty, is 
not the only passion that a skilful Anthony might stir up 
to mutiny ; nor are our mock-philanthropists the only tools 
for a Cataline. Thousands are inwardly sighing for chan- 
ges, they know not what, are jealous of the prosperity of 
others, impatient of the providential inequalities of society, 
willing to advance themselves on others’ ruins, and hostile 
to the law that prevents them. Some are disappointed, 
and embittered towards the whole human race, and others 
are inconsiderate, and hardly know that the law that op- 
poses their lawless wishes, does the kindly office of de- 
fending them and their families, from the thief and the as- 
sassin, Add to this, that every system of civil law, has 
vulnerable points ; and that even in ours glaring abuses ex- 
ist. Our government with all its advantages, is not in all 
points accordant with natural and moral right. Though it 
has many points, at which law and right conflict, it doubt- 
less has less, than almost any other. And yet every in- 


stance of legalized wrong, puts a weapon into the hands of 
disorganizers. It is easier to point out such legal or consti- 
tutional abuses, than to procure their remedy. For selfish- 
ness and tyranny are inherent in fallen man. There is the 
tyranny of despotisms, and the tyranny of democracies, and 
the greatest of all tyranny where there is no government. 
And so long as selfishness and tyranny exist, there will be 
powerful interests to plead for the perpetuation of abuses, 
and a great difficulty to reform. Yet this principle is kept 
out of view, by agitators and the agitated. Existing legal- 
ized wrongs are fixed on, and used as proofs positive that 
the governments that allow them, ought not to stand for a 
day. Destruction, and not reform of legislation, is held 
forth as the natural inference. ; 

And they, who seek such arguments against government, 
have an abundant supply, even in our institutions. All the 
legalized wrongs connected with slavery, and all the diffi- 
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culties attending its removal, are so much stock in trade for 
disorganizers. Indeed the very progress of reform and im- 
provement in the moral world, and in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and the rapidity with which change after change oc- 
curs, are forming, as it were, a habit of change, and a thirst 


for change, and predisposing indiscriminating minds, to wel- ~ 


come the most destructive projects for a change, under the 


conceit that innovations are of course improvements. Add- — 


ed to all this, a false religion has introduced a new element 
of danger to the commonwealth. Wespeak not now of the 
importations from the old world of the offsets of a religion, 
which is the quintessence of despotism, and therefore an 
element foreign and dangerous to our institutions; but of 
the relaxing influence of infidel, or semi-infidel creeds with 
Christian names, which are indigenous to the soil of this 
country. Let one example out of many suffice. Itisa 
principle common to all these creeds, that all punishments 
under God’s government are reformatory—that none are 
punished for any other purpose, than their own reformation 
that none are punished for example, to deter others from sin; 
in other words none are punished, except for their own good. 
This false principle has begot, as a very natural offspring, the 
principle that murderers should not be punished with death, 
because it can doa man no sort of good tohanghim. And 
from this source has arisen an earnest effort to erase this 
penalty from our statute books. The enterprise is seem- 
ingly political, but really to establish a false principle in re- 
ligion. And to promote it, every occasion is seized to 
awake an improper sympathy for criminals, and turn it to 
the purpose of making it appear that they ought not to 
render life for life. Scarce a conviction or execution occurs 
which is not made the text of a discourse, in favour of mur- 
derers, not perhaps as innocent, but as greatly injured men. 
Scarce a legislature convenes, that is not beset with petitions 
and arguments, to make the way of murder more easy 
and smooth. According to the old order of things, the way 
of transgressors was hard; and it is now designed to bring 
the improvements of the age to bear, to make it more easy. 
The mischievous effects of this sort of effort on the public 
heart and conscience, are immense, in relaxing the force 
of law—in alienating the public mind from the just admin- 
istration of law, and in the consequent multiplication of 
crime. For this reason, all the no-government sect are 
heartily in the measure ; to them any thing is welcome, 
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that will fritter away the hatedlaws. And this one instance 
is a specimen of many ways, in which a latitudinarian re- 
ligion is unnerving the arm of civil power, and throwing 
unperceived elements of danger into our social institutions. 
But we cannot begin to name all the facilities which now 
tempt the action of disorganizers. 

While so many causes exist, hostile to the public peace, 
it is no part of a patriot or philanthropist, to scatter the 
seeds of sedition. Some appear to have fallen into the 
habit of feeling that they have the most love of country, 
who are loudest in defaming their country’s institutions, 
and most skilful in exciting popular disaffection, by detect- 
ing, and using as arguments against all law, the vulnerable 
points of our institutions, those unhappy instances in which 
our laws conflict with right. Thus the depositing of the 
germs of rebellion, and the sowing of dragon’s teeth, has 
come to be held as a meritorious service to one’s country. 
That such abuses should be faithfully held up for the sake 
of correction is no matter of complaint. But to make a 
business and profession for life of holding them forth, in 
popular declamation, to stimulate the blind passions of men, 
and generate movements to obstruct thespeaceful operation 
of laws, both good and bad, is the fruit of great ignorance, 
or else of great malignity. It is an abuse of that civil 
liberty that heaven has kindly vouchsafed to us—that free- 
dom of speech which these so much abused laws so well 
guaranty to us. It is an abuse of the public ear and heart, 
to fill it with such sedition. From such vague and impas- 
sioned denunciations, of this and that legal abuse, unreflect- 
ing minds draw the inference—not that they should seek 
lawful and peaceable modes of redress; and not when im- 
mediate redress cannot be had, that they should patiently 
submit, to avoid a greater evil—not that some instances 
of legal wrong are to be expected in the most perfect sys- 
tems of civil law, and are to be endured, till they can be 
reformed ina lawful way; but that law itself, in all its 
parts and influences, is one monstrous concatenation of abu- 
ses. They are not invited to reflect on what would be their 
condition, if this so much abused system of human gov- 
ernment, should give place to anarchy and confusion. But 
this and that wound, scar, or excrescence on the body poli- 
tic, is exposed, magnified, and presented through all the hues 
and shapes of a rhetorical phantasmagoria, and then the 
abused mind is left to draw its own inference. Now, when 
it is remembered how easy it is to work wholesale mischief 
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with such playthings as popular ignorance and passion— 
what frightful explosions and devastations, imprudent tam- 
pering with them has occasioned in other times and places 
__when it is remembered that the history of the world 
shows that more of the human race have been destroyed 
by explosions and convulsions of human passion, than by 
all the violence of the elements of nature; and that now, 
popular violence, set loose from the restraints of law, 
is more to be dreaded than tempests or earthquakes, what 
estimate must we form of those who seek their bread and 
their fame, in efforts to turn away the heart of this great 
nation from the support of wholesome law? We should as 
soon expect, (if there were as much chance of success,) that 
they would attempt, by dwelling on the inconveniences of 
the seasons, the extremes of heat and cold, the chilling 
damps, the pestilential miasma, the fevers, the consumption, 
and the deaths which they occasion, to raise an argument 
against the ordinances of heaven, and go for a dissolution 
of this imperfect system of things, in order to rid it of abu- 
ses. We might expect to see them denouncing day and 
night, heat and cold, and raising a mob to sweep the stars 
from heaven, and pluck the sun from his chariot. Yea, in- 
struments of cruelty are in their habitations. O, my soul ! 
come not thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine 
honour be not thou united. 
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Tue Swedish nation owing, to her achievements in war, 
and the eminence of some of her sovereigns, has enjoyed 
for many centuries a larger share of public attention than 
her magnitude as an European power seemed to justify. 
It is so even at the present time, after a quarter of a century 
of peace ; the affairs and condition of that people are the 
objects of much inquiry and animated discussion. Avail- 
ing ourselves of the ample materials before us, we shall 
attempt to bring to the view of our readers some of the 
prominent features in the policy of the government and in 
the condition of the people, and trust we may succeed suf- 
ficiently to send many to a full examination of the subject, 
in the volumes from which our statements are chiefly 
drawn. 

From the period when the Scandinavian peninsula pour- 
ed forth its hordes of warriors to humble the power of Rome, 
and to lay waste the fairest portions of Europe, war 
has been the trade of Sweden. The country produced sol- 
diers and employed them in their appropriate work. In 
the last three centuries nearly one half of her time has been 
spent in war. 

The legislation of the country and the condition of its 
people, were doubtless shaped and determined by this state 
of things. The people have had their full share of the hor- 
rors of war abroad, but have never undergone the horrors 
of a conquered country: “for Swedish soil was never won 
by conquest.” (Gieger p. 69.) The feudal system in its 
proper acceptation was never established in Sweden; the 
peopie were never precipitated by conquest into slavery, 
and their lands parcelled out among the conquerers. It is 
worth while to examine into the condition of a people who 
by a prowess which enabled them always to be the aggres- 
sors in war, saved themselves from the iron bondage of 
that system which robbed and crushed almost every other 
European nation. The Swedish nobility were of course 
military in their character and pursuits: they have always 
held the high offices in the state and in the army. They 
derived neither their lands nor their titles of nobility from 
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the king, who was himself only the chief noble, In the 
act of hereditary succession to the throne, drawn up at Ore- 
bro, on the 13th of January, 1544, on the part of all the or- 
ders, the nobility are styled the “ Co-member of Sweden’s 
Crown.” Gustavus Vasa caused his hereditary crown to 
be tendered to him by the nobility. It could not be other- 
wise than that there should be continual struggling between 
such powerful and independent nobles and the monarchs of 
Sweden; of this her history furnishes ample testimony. 
These struggles of power, of address, and of legislation, set- 
tled in their progress and results the condition of the Swe- 
dish people. It is plain that both sovereigns and nobles 
from the beginning regarded the land as theirs: they could 
not acknowledge themselves worse off than the feudal 
lords in other countries, and they divided the soil of their 
country among them. But though the land was seized by 
king and nobles, abundant cause of contention remained : 
the power which must rest in the people remained to be 
appropriated, The king needed an army, and the nobles 
needed retainers, servants and farmers; the king needed 
revenue and the noblesneeded income. The king imposed 
taxes, and the nobles extorted exemption and privileges. 
There was scarce a commodity of importance produced or 
imported in which the crown did not speculate,—from corn, 
copper, iron, timber, tar—to salt and tobacco. By means 
of ship companies and commercial companies, the govern- 
ment took possession of the internal and foreign trade. 
There was no other mode of obtaining the sinews of war. 
The whole effort of the nobility was to secure themselves 
from the burden of taxation, and to secure the services of as 
many people as they needed. Having possession of the 
land, the great mass of the population fell under their power. 
At various times they extorted from the crown exemption 
for their tenants and servants from military services, and 
for their lands from taxes, These exemptions were made 
part of their estate, attached to the lands and passed with 
them. They were of endless variety and extent, and pro- 
duced great confusion, furnishing constantly fresh cause of 
struggle with the crown. Ordinances were passed limiting 
the personal protection extended by nobles to the people. 
This excluded multitudes from the benefits of protection, 
and rendered them liable to be called into military service 
by the king. Many peasants enjoying their inherited pro- 
tection, became in time, and by favouring circumstances, 
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possessed of the lands on which they resided, by titles more 
or less absolute, and with this possession they took many 
of the privileges to which the land was entitled in the 
hands of the nobles. The crown could not monopolize the 
trade and industry of the kingdom, without employing 
many agents in its multifarious operations, nor could it by 
any possibility escape the fate of all governments in being 
occasionally fleeced by its fiscal functionaries. A new or- 
der rose gradually under these favourable opportunities 
afforded by the crown. Hosts of commissaries, contractors, 
agents of monopolies and holders of privileges accumulated 
wealth, and either passed into the ranks of the nobility or 
combined to form the great middle class of the burghers, 
who now form one of the four estates of the kingdom. 
The burghers, having acquired wealth enough to purchase 
landed estates, acquired with them some of the appended 
exemptions and privileges. After the year 1809, they were 
permitted to purchase the most favoured estates, and step 
into the shoes of the nobility, with all the advantages which 
former power had secured to the land. 

This slight sketch may prepare the way for the account 
which is furnished by Mr. Baird and Mr. Laing, of the pre- 
sent state of things in Sweden. 

The arable land of Sweden is divided into 65,596 estates, 
called in the language of the country hemmans, which are 
of great variety in size and value. ‘This division is chiefly 
fiscal, and is used to facilitate the apportionment of taxes. 
They are divided into a great number of classes, according 
to the nature and extent of the exemptions which their 
original owners obtained for them. There are four kinds 
which we need not distinguish, lying originally within the 
pale of the nobleman’s estate of old, and which are held of it 
for acertain sum of money, or for corn, or services, and which 


are exempt from taxes and local burdens in certain propor- 
tions to the rights of the parent domain. Another sort are 


exempt in part. The crown hemmans, the tenants of 
which hold directly from the king, pay the heaviest burdens, 
and enjoy uo privilege nor exemption of any kind. With 
the feudal system, those who held directly of the crown 
enjoyed the greatest advantages, as every subsequent de- 
mise or lease imposed new duties or burdens. The privileges 
enjoyed by different estates in various localities, became a 
matter of science, called in Sweden, Kammervidenskap, on 
which lectures are yet delivered in the universities, treating 
VOL. XV.—NO. I. 19 
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of the various classifications, exemptions and laws affecting 
estates, and which have grown out of the various personal 
rights of the former proprietors. To furnish some idea of 
the value of these exemptions, we are informed that the es- 
tates of the first class pay nearly 225 per cent. less of taxes and 
local burdens: the second from 54 to 62 per cent. less than 
the third or unprivileged estates. The noble estates en- 
joying the highest exemption, number 3462; those in the 
next degree less favoured, number 17,929, and the estates 
subject to all taxes and burdens, 44,205. In fact, the latter 
bear all the burdens and taxes which would otherwise fall 
upon the other two classes; and there are few of these who 
do not: pay more than half their whole crop in taxes and 
local assessments. The whole produce of the land in an 
average of five years, taken by Mr. Laing, was $18,000,000, 
and in those years the agricultural class paid $6,400,000 in 
taxes to the state, and this falls in the unequal proportions 
above stated upon the proprietors of land. Besides this, they 
had to meet the local assessments, of which some conjecture 
may be formed from the following enumeration. The 
above sum of $6,400,000 includes the state tax and crown 
tithe ; in addition there was to be paid the assessment for 
the clergyman; repair of church and other parish buildings; 
the poor rate; road tax; posting or furnishing horses ; 
salary for midwife; do. for vaccinator ; do. for district doc- 
tor: do. for parish secretary; seventeen items more, of less 
importance, besides the support of a prison and pay of the 
member of diet. These are not voluntary subscriptions, 
but are drawn by functionaries of the government settled in 
the parish, in payment of their salaries. weden is not 
burdened by a national debt; yet the people bear the hea- 
viest load of taxes, in proportion to the capital and income 
of the country, of any in Europe. ‘This taxation, unlike 
that of most other countries, is made to bear with great se- 
verity upon the poorer portions of the agricultural population, 
In England and France, meat and drink and most articles 
of domestic consumption, are taxed in another way to the 
mouth, and starvation or payment are the only alternatives. 
In Sweden the unprivileged farmers, by far the greatest 
number, are taxed with a severity which sweeps away the 
avails of their labour, and places them in the condition of 
tenants, paying a heavy rent to an exacting landlord. The 
effect is to throw the expense of government upon the un- 
protected land, which is thus virtually converted into a na- 
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tional domain, worked by those residing upon it for public 
benefit. The class thus affected, being least able to guard 
its own interests, has fallen a victim to the policy, power 
and selfishness of other classes. This mode of adjusting 
the burdens of taxation, ministers to the benefit of other 
classes indirectly as well as immediately. When taxes are 
laid directly upon articles which all consume, as in Eng- 
land, all must pay, for the prices of the articles taxed gener- 
ally rise in proportion to the weight of the tax. In Sweden 
the nobility and others holding exempted lands are for the 
most part the officeholders and pensioners of government, 
and their interest demands that the prices of articles con- 
sumed by them should not rise. The chief burden of taxa- 
tion is therefore laid upon land, the tenants of which cannot 
charge the amount on the products of the soil, because these 
come in contact with the products of the protected land, 
and also with foreign agricultural products, on many of 
which only a light duty is imposed. For example : imported 
oats pay only 24 cents per bushel; wheat, 8; barley, 4; 
rye, 6; peas, 6; potatoes, 3}. Living is cheap in Sweden. 
The public functionaries who enjoy fixed salaries number : 
Clerical, and those connected with Education, 7,709 
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These with their wives and children make a vast multitude 
to support at public expense, and to these must be added a 
great many individuals to whom pensions permanent and 
temporary aregranted. Itis estimated that the aggregate of 
these, excee number the wholeliving by tradeand manu- 
factures. To show how little these favoured dependants 
on tRe public purse are taxed, it need only to be stated that 
the ordinary gross revenue amounts to $8,000,000, of which 
$6.500,000 are levied upon the land; the remaining $1,- 
500,000 are collected by customs, a portion of which there- 
fore falls upon the consumption of those who live upon sala- 
ries. If the land were relieved from its burden and the same 
amount raised by duties, or a tax on consumption, prices in 
Sweden would rise from 20 to 50 per cent. and the salaries 
would suffer in that proportion. But this adjustment of 
taxation and prices is firmly fixed as a part of the social 
system of the country ; it had its rise in the power of the 
nobles and it cannot be altered without their consent as well 
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as that of the clergy, both of which orders are interested in 
maintaining the existing policy. Each eonstitute a sepa~- 
rate house in the Swedish legislature, and either could de- 
feat any attempt to effect a change. 

Having thus seen one of the results of the power of the 
nobles, we may next select some features in the system which 
have their origin in the acts of the crown. 

It required all the power and all the ingenuity of a king 
and his acutest advisers to raise-a revenue, when powerful 
nobles possessed a large portion of the land and other pro- 
perty, in a country like Sweden. We have above advert- 
ed to the monopolies and sale of privileges, and the incorpo- 
ration of companies, by which the crown levied a revenue 
upon the trade and industry of the kingdom. In pursuance 
of this policy, the crown laid its hand upon every trade, 
business and kind of manufacture, and either held it as a 
monopoly, or sold out the privilege of carrying it on, or de- 
manded an annual sum of money by way of license. This 
policy, which prevailed more or less throughout Europe, has 
left strong indications of its former universality and vigour. 
Some monopolies have been discontinued, and some privi- 
leges withdrawn, and many companies abolished, but to this 
day in Sweden there is scarcely an imaginable employment 
which is not followed under a license from the government. 
The great outline of the mighty mining monopoly remains. 
There isa college of mines, having charge of all mines, woods, 
fossils, waters, weights, furnaces, foundries, and all opera- 
tions connected with the production of metals ; and having 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of life and property over all 
matters within their district. There is a president, two 
counsellors, four assessors, a secretary, a prothonotary, an 
actuary, a chancellor, two clerks, a fiscal advocate, five trea- 
surers and metal assayers, five officers to the chemical, and 
three to the mechanical, laboratory. At each mine there is 
another host of officials. Annexed to each mine is a dis- 
trict of country, consisting of many parishes, the wood of 
which can only be used for charcoal, which the peasantry 
within the district must make and deliver at the work at a 
price fixed by the mining officers. This wood belongs to 
the owners of the lands, whether rich or poor, but they can 
only sell it to the mines at a price which they have no voice 
in fixing. 'The mines too may be private property, but it is 
delivered over to public management. ‘This is so depress- 
ing to industry and enterprize, that all the science of the 
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mining department cannot save mining operations from the 
evil effects of this cumbrous system. Sweden with its boast- 
ed iron mines makes 60,000 tons of iron ; a quantity much 
less than is made by Crawshay & Co., and Guest, Jackson, 
& Co., in South Wales. The whole quantity made in that 
district of Wales in 1839, was 532,000 tons: all without the 
aid of a college of mines. In Sweden each furnace is 
licensed for a particular quantity, which must not be ex- 
ceeded on pain of the surplus being confiscated. All iron 
must on its way to market pass through the hands of the 
agents of the mining department ; it is impossible therefore 
for the manufacturer to exceed the limit of his license. In 
order to save this mode of manufacturing, the import of al- 
most every description of iron into Sweden is prohibited ; 
and that which is admitted is subject to a heavy duty of 
from $10 to $50 per ton. In many cases the Swedish pea- 
sants have a privilege of carrying their charcoal to a particu- 
lar furnace, where, when their turn comes, they can manu- 
facture as much iron as their coal will make. Others have 
the privilege of purchasing the raw iron and converting 
it into bars, &c. 

Other departments of industry are not quite so much in- 
cumbered with the paternal care of the government, but 
noneescape. Every trade is carried on under special license, 
and peculiar regulations. There is much similarity through- 
out the continent in this respect; but we shall speak of Swe- 
den only. Every tradesman pays a tax to government for 
leave to follow his business; in consideration of which tax 
the government protects him against that active competition 
which might diminish the avails of his industry. The 
public functionaries determine how many of a trade may 
be licensed in any particular place. Before a man can set 
up as master in any business, he must serve an apprentice- 
ship of five, seven, or ten years according to the nature 
of the trade. Fach master can take only a limited number 
of apprentices, and these must serve as journeymen from 
four to six years, and must then travel as journeymen for 
four or more years, working from place to place at their 
trade. The travelling journeyman carries his passport and 
certificate with him, and is allowed by the corporation of 
the trade, in each town he enters, to seek employment there. 
If he finds no work he is maintained by the corporation 
during his stay, and money furnished to help him to the 
next town. ‘There is of course, all the time a great number 
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of travelling journeymen, fitting themselves to become mas- 
ters in their trades. Whether this forced pilgrimage does 
not bring forth more evil than good, can only be determined 
by those who have opportunity of long and close examina- 
tion. It appears to us to be fraught with a variety of mis- 
chiefs, and as likely to make vagabonds, as industrious and 
skilful workmen. These privileges are so strict, that there 
can be no blending of -trades. The copper-smith who 
makes a copper vessel, cannot make the brass cock to be in- 
serted in it. The chief benefit derived from the system is 
said to be the protection and ease it gives the trades-people, 
who cannot be reduced to starvation by competition, and it 
is alleged that it acts as a powerful check upon population. 
It must be remembered, however, if it preserve the protected 
tradesman in a state of comfort, it excludes a much larger 
number from these privileges, who are Jeft without any pros- 
pect before them but crime or pauperism. ‘Thus, between 
the system of protection introduced by the nobles, and the 
system of monopolies, privileged companies, and close trade 
corporations, enforced by the crown, a large number of the 
people were jostled out of the social pale and remain to this 
hour in the position of outlaws. They have been excluded 
from the family at home, and are without any place or pro- 
tection in Sweden, except the jail and the hospital. They 
are never wanted, except on the field of battle; so they 
meet a warm reception from their enemies, and a cold re- 
ception from their friends. It is the increase of this class 
which now swells the number of the poor in Sweden. 
Along peace of twenty-five years has doubtless greatly increa- 
sed this population, and pressed upon the public authorities 
the question of the support and management of the poor. 

“ The poverty endured by the greater part of the Swedish 
nation with their ancient glory,” says Geiger, (page 81,) 
‘exceeds alike the conceptions and faculties of those who 
now-a-days complain and write of poverty.” In those glo- 
rious days the poor were the children of the catholic church. 
It must be admitted that the mother church generally as- 
sumed the care of the poor. In Sweden one-fifth of the 
tithes was set apart for their benefit, and many of the mon- 
asteries were endowed with special funds for the aid of the 
poor. ‘This was always a very expensive mode of relieving 
poverty ; because after supporting the monks, as adminis- 
trators of the charity, very little could be spared for exten- 
sive or efficient plans of relief. The poor were not re- 
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ceived and permanently kept at the monasteries, but they 
were never turned away without a morsel to eat and a bless- 
ing to accompany their departure. As the civil power 
seized the ecclesiastical revenues, for the most part, at the 
reformation, the care of the poor devolved upon the civil 
- authorities of the parishes. In Sweden the church did not 
wholly give up the care of the poor ; collections were taken 
in the churches for their benefit; and begging letters, au- 
thorizing the bearer to ask alms, were issued. At first these 
were general, but after 1636, they restricted the bearer to his 
own parish. In 1642, the issuing these letters was restrict- 
ed to the clerical inspector of several parishes; to the 
bishop for his diocese, and to the governor for foreigners. 
Gustavus Adolphus finding mendicancy on the increase, 
passed an “Ordinance against beggars and time-thieves.” 
He reformed the hospitals, equivalent to our modern alms- 
houses, and established one in each county; he provided 
child-houses for the reception and care of children under 
eight years of age; he abolished the old-women-houses, 
which had been abused, as receptacles for the idle and dis- 
solute ; he ordered a regular survey of the poor, that those 
able to support themselves might be put to service—the 
children into the child-houses, and the disabled sent to the 
hospitals ; and finally he ordered that all who should there- 
after be found begging, who were able to maintain them- 
selves by labour, should be arrested and carried to the house 
of correction, there to labour for a living. "The mildness of 
these provisions, contrasted with contemporaneous enact- 
ments of the English poor laws, is worthy of remark. (See 
page LOL, &c. of vol. xiii. of this Review.) Another Beggar 
Ordinance was passed in 1698, in the reign of Charles XII. 
which changed the hitherto voluntary contribution of the 
parishes into a compulsory payment. 'The parishes became 
then each responsible for their own poor; and then com- 
menced the system of pauper-relief quarrels, which so much 
distinguish the management of the poor in England, and the 
tendency of which is to hold up the poor as a hateful and 
burdensome nuisance, to be got rid of, if possible, by any 
trick or chance of law, and never to be relieved or aided 
upon any other principle than that of legal necessity. 

The evil increased until it provoked the Diet of 1809 to 
call for a general revision and examination of the poor law, 
A report and project was completed in 1821, and submitted 
to the States, at the Diet of 1823. The four States or houses 
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of the Swedish Diet divided on the plan, two against two 
—the clergy and peasants, against the nobles and burghers. 
The people, specially represented by the former, having 
under existing regulations, the chief care of the poor, their 
representatives desired, by a general poor law, to divide this 
responsibility ; but the nobles and burghers declared their 
confidence in the people and clergy to be such that the ex- 
isting order of things could not be safely disturbed. So the 
Swedish poor laws remain unchanged, with all their de- 
fects and inequalities. ‘The management of the poor re- 
mains with the communes or parishes, and the administra- 
tion is wholly different, in different parts of the country. 
It is not assumed by the government, as such ; it no longer 
belongs to the church, as such, but to the civil communal 
authorities; and the experience of both Englandand Sweden 
show that these unwatched parish officers are guilty of the 
greatest known abuses of the poor law system. It comes 
in contact with the government only in its criminal legisla- 
tion ; for unhappily every state finds an important connec- 
tion between pauperism and crime. The Swedish crimi- 
nal code has of late years been somewhat ameliorated ; 
but Geiger laments that “charity became more stern as jus- 
tice became more merciful.” 

From the year 1822 to 1834, the nobles of Sweden have 
diminished their estates, by sales of land, above three mil- 
lions of dollars; that class of the rich who enjoy no titles 
have increased theirs, by the purchase of land, nearly two 
millions of dollars, whilst the class below, or mere common 
people, have purchased lands to nearly the value of a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. During this period the number of 
those destitute of means and labour to obtain subsistence, 
and, therefore, inevitably depending on the parishes has 
rather diminished. The poor law commissioners, in their 
last report, after noticing this fact, add—« So much the more 
cause for anxiety is involved in the tottering independence 
of that class whose living depends on the wages of daily 
labour. The increase of this class has recently been with 
such rapid strides, as cannot fail to excite serious attention. 
This increase between 1815 and 1836 was 40 per cent., or 
in a two-fold proportion to the general increase of popula- 
tion in the same period.” (Geiger, 104.) 

The general wealth and prosperity in every department 
of industry has increased rapidly under the favouring aus- 
pices of peace, while the order of distribution was undergo- 
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ing the change just mentioned. In 1777 Sweden imported 
for home consumption, 2,560,000 bushels of grain; in 1810 
this quantity was reduced to 932,000 ; before 1832, exporta- 
tion had commenced, and reached in that year 710,356 
bushels of grain, and a considerable quantity of flour. In 
the latter year seven-ninths of the population were engaged 
in agriculture. There were gathered in 1805, 19,696,000 
bushels of potatoes and grain; in 1822, 33,181,172 bushels. 
In the 23 years, ending 1828, the population had, increased 18 
per cent., and the produce of grain 42 per cent. The crop 
of potatoes alone, in 1805 was 1,440,000 bushels, and in 
1832 it yielded 15,034,704. These facts sufficiently attest 
the progress of agriculture: the following statement will 
show as clearly the advances of manufactures and com- 
merce. The whole value of manufactured articles in the 
year 1831 was $3,513,200; in 1839 the total was $5,439,100. 
The entire imports of 1831 were valued at $4,921,000 ; 
those of 1839 at $7,745,200. The exports of the former 
year were valued at $5,425,800, and those of the latter at 
$8,407,300, The revenue of the country, by customs, in- 
creased in a like proportion. 

Sweden then furnishes another example of increasing 
wealth in a country where the ranks of poverty are rapidly 
extending. ‘This problem has met no solution in the admin- 
istration of any nation. We have had poured upon us 
floods of discussion by political theorists, dabblers in politi- 
cal economy, and writers upon population, to whom the 
world as yet confesses little obligation. In one point most 
appear to agree; the increased riches are deemed a blessing. 
while the increasing numbers of poor people, viewed as an 
incumbrance upon the wealth, is regarded as an appalling 
evil, 

But this kingdom affords another paradox worthy of the 
notice of those who are students of legislation and admin- 
istrative economy. In no country are the primary elements 
of education more diffused than in Sweden. Mr. Baird and 
Mr. Laing concur in this testimony. Mr. Laing states that 
not one person in a thousand can be found not able to read 
and write; Mr. Baird thinks this statement may be a little 
strong, but he adds, “there is no doubt there are very few, 
comparatively, who do not know how to read, and almost 
all know how to write.” Mr. Laing mentions one province, 
Wexio-lan, in which, among 40,000, only one person was 
found who could not read. (Laing, p. 189—Baird, vol. ii. 
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234.) Compare this with the state of primary education 
in those states at home, in which the most boasted progress 
hasbeen made. According to the last census, Massachusetts 
furnished one person in every 165, over 21 years of age, 
who could neither read nor write ; Connecticut one in 589 ; 
and Kentucky, which furnishes in this respect, the most un- 
favourable return, one in 114* The result in the whole 
United States is one in 31. ‘The mode in which this edu- 
cation in Sweden is accomplished is even more remarkable 
than its universality. It is chiefly the result of family teach- 
ing. In the province of Wexio-lan, which contains 86 con- 
gregations, there are only 29 schools for teaching the first 
elements. “The common people of Sweden, alone of all 
European nations, have the honour of having outstripped 
the schoolmaster ;—parents in the lowest circumstances, 
have no more occasion for a schoolmaster to teach their 
children these elementary, branches of education, and also 
the church catechism than they have for a baker to bake 
their bread, or a seamstress to mend their clothes.” (Laing, 
186.) Their ability thus to teach, seems far less remarka- 
ble than their willingness. It may be spoken, to the shame 
of civilized people, that no other example can be found of 
such parental care. Can we point out among us what pa- 
rents have supplied in the education of their children which 
schools did not furnish ? 

Some in this country have been prone to imagine that we 
had outstripped the rest of the world in our appreciation of 
the advantages of early education. Sweden has not only taken 
the lead, but claims besides whatever benefit may arise in do- 
mestic education over that of public schools. Many among 
us regard it as an evil that children are herded together im 
masses, the bad and good, at a public school, and these theo- 
rists regard family education in the primary departments as of 
the first importance. 'They may find their views realized in 
Sweden now, and for more thantwo centuries past. The zeal 
for education is attributed to Gustavus Vasa, John III. and 
Charles XI. It commenced in Sweden, when almost un- 
thought of, by rulers and people, in other countries, and 


* It deserves notice that Kentucky, which isso lamentably behind in primary 
education, yet send to her colleges almost two students, for one sent by Massa- 
chusetts to her colleges. 

Population. Students in College. 
Kentucky, 779,828 1,419 
Massachusetts, 737,699 769 
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has been persevered in by a people whose trade has been 
war, in which their rulers did not stint them of full occu- 
pation. ; 

In the higher departments of learning the same supe- 
riority is not shown; though Sweden furnishes, from her 
whole population, more students to her universities than 
many of our states. The proportion of students to the whole 
people there, is stated by Mr. Baird to be one in 1400. In 
Connecticut, it is one in 372; in Massachusetts, one in 959 ; 
in Tennessee, one in 1673; in Indiana, one in 2130; in 
South Carolina, one in 3538; in Alabama, one in 3886; in 
North Carolina, one in 4768; and in the United States, one 
in 1113. So that we cannot greatly boast over Sweden, 
even in this respect ; and if we regard the advantages en- 
joyed by the Swedish student, at the Universities of Upsala 
and Lund, we may well doubt, whether on the whole, sound 
learning and science are not as likely to advance there as 
here. Mr. Baird furnishes, among other interesting and use- 
ful details respecting the state of literature in Sweden, the 
following account of its Universities. “'That of Upsala is 
the larger, and better endowed. The number of professors 
is forty-seven, together with an undefined number of ad- 
juncts and teachers. Of the forty-seven professors, twenty- 
five are ordinary, of whom four give instruction in theolo- 
gy, two in law, five in medicine, and fourteen in philoso- 
phy, in which is embraced mathematics, chemistry, Greek, 
physics, natural history, logic, &c. . . = + Ten years 
ago the library contained sixty thousand volumes ; it is now 
much larger.’ “The University of Lund has twenty-four 
professors ; viz., four in the theological faculty, four in the 
legal, four in the medical, and twelve in the philosophical. 
There are besides eleven adjunct professors. The library 
contains about seventy thousand volumes.” Sweden has 
concentrated her collegiate teaching upon two institutions, 
and two thousand students attend upon the teaching of se- 
venty-one regular professors, besides a host of adjuncts and 
tutors. Many of these professors, It 1s known, are men of 
great ability and learning, and all are spoken of as highly 
respectable in their various departments. ae 

Whatever advantage belongs to the Protestant religion, 
established by law, must be enjoyed to the full in Sweden. 
Nowhere has the civil and religious power been more 
thoroughly and happily blended. Nowhere is religious 
order more fully established. The external duties of religion 
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are nowhere more scrupulously and generally fulfilled. 
The submission to the politico-religious arm is complete. 
‘The whole machine has for ages worked with wonderful 
regularity. 'To the stringency of its requirements, is owing 
no doubt, that family instruction which distinguishes the 
country. Foreigners, residing in Sweden, are tolerated in 
the observance of their own worship, but the Swedes are 
not permitted on any pretence ta desert their own church. 
There are few Swedish dissenters, and none avowedly such ; 
of course there are none of the mischiefs of dissent and 
sectarianism. "he clergy, as a body, is respectable and 
learned ; it consists of one archbishop, eleven bishops, and 
three thousand one hundred and ninety-three clergymen. 
There are two thousand four hundred and ninety congrega- 
tions. 'The sum of $712,157 iscontributed by the people in the 
way of tithes, towards the support of pastors and their as- 
sistants. Besides their regular salaries, the pastors claim 
certain perquisites, which are never withheld although very 
oppressive. Mr. Baird tells us that many families give $100 
on occasion of a funeral service ; others $50, and the poor 
peasant, who has no other mode of payment, gives a cow ; 
but there are many occasions on which presents are 
required besides funerals. “ According to old laws,” says 
Mr. Baird, “ the pastor of a parish may compel every mem- 
ber of his parish to attend public worship. No man can 
give testimony in a court, or accept any important office, 
without showing that he has taken the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper within a year. A boy is required to com- 
mune, before a master will take him as an apprentice.” 
(Vol. 11. 203.) “A law of Charles XI., 1684, still in force, 
required the clergy to see that every individual in their par- 
ish should be taught toread. He also enacted, that no mar- 
riage should be celebrated unless the parties had previously 
partaken of the Lord’s Supper, and that none should par- 
take of that ordinance, who could not read, and who was 
not instructed in religion. "The law requires every person 
to present himself to the pastor of his parish, and receive 
the necessary instruction for making shis first communion, 
If he neglects it, the civil authorities, on complaint of the 
pastor, will send a constable to bring him!” (Vol. ii, 225.) 
If any man openly abandons the established church he loses 
his civil rights. 

The king ,at‘his coronation is sworn to maintain inviolate 
the Lutheran church. In the criminal code of Sweden, 
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blasphemy stands first in order of crimes punishable with 
death; and disturbance of public worship or ridiculing the 
same, stands first in order of crimes punishable with impri- 
sonment. Offences against religion are therefore the high- 
est known to their law; thus the church is guarded by the 
whole power of the government. It has the advantage of a 
body of clergy, “ who,” as Mr. Laing avers, “are unques- 
tionably more highly educated than the Scotch, or perhaps 
any other body of clergy in Europe.” (Laing, 249;) 

In the Swedish government there is a statistical depart- 
ment fully organized and in efficient operation. It has ex- 
isted since 1748, and has now attained a superiority to any 
similar institution. ‘Tables of population, property, crops, 
capital, embracing in short every matter of statistical 
interest to government or to political economists, are made 
out in each parish by the clergyman and secretary of the 
parish. A commision at the capital is constantly employed 
in generalizing and reducing to tables these local returns. 
It is to the labours of this department that the world is in- 
debted, through Mr. Laing, Mr. Baird, and other late tra- 
vellers, for an exposition of the moral state of Sweden which 
has recently excited so much surprise and provoked so 
much discussion. Mr. Laing, who preceded our countryman, 
drew upon himself a torrent of indignation from various 
authors and public functionaries in Sweden, for his unreserv- 
ed disclosures. Good results have followed : his statements 
have had a wider circulation, and the Swedish authorities 
and politicians have been compelled to look at the picture, 
black and forbidding as it appears. The conclusions of 
Mr. Laing are to be received with some qualifications ; but 
the more they have been investigated, even in Sweden, the 
more they are compelled to admit their substantial correct- 
ness. Some of the works in reply, transcend all bounds of 
truth and moderation, such as that of the Swedish ambas- 
sador at St. James, General Count Bjornstjerna. Not afew 
of the best authorities in Sweden, however, while they la- 
ment the fact, admit there is too much truth in the charges 
brought against the morals of the nation. Mr. Baird, after 
special inquiry, confirms the statements of Mr. Laing. 'The 
Rev. George Scott, who has resided ten years in Stockholm, 
and who recently visited the United States, assured us that 
a careful examination of Swedish statistics made by public 
officers had mainly justified the assertions of Mr. Laing. 
The worthy Professor Geiger, (‘Poor Laws,” p. 106,) ad- 
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mits “that the criminal statistics of Sweden have assumed so 
dark a shade, as to impress every true friend of his country 
with deep solicitude.” Again, in a journal edited by him, at 
the close of an article published in September, 1839, on this 
subject, he sums up by declaring, that after all the subtrac- 
tions made by him from Mr. Laing’s calculations, “ we are 
painfully compelled to acknowledge that the number of 
gross crimes among us, in proportion to our population, is, 
and has been, uncommonly great.” One objection urged 
against Mr. Laing was, that he had included in his esti- 
mates a great many minor offences, which the minuteness 
of Swedish returns included, but which were not classed 
with the criminal offences in other countries, but treated 
under the head of police. But those who will look into his 
book will see that he was fully aware of this, and made al- 
lowances on that account. We cannof bring ourselves to 
copy the dreadful details to be found in the volumes of Mr. 
Laing and Mr. Baird, and in the Edinburgh and London 
Quarterly Reviews, but will merely state that they establish 
clearly the population of Sweden to be, in comparison with 
other European States, greatly pre-eminent in immorality 
and crime. Such is the fact, which, after much examina- 
tion and discussion, only stands out more distinctly as a 
national characteristic. It is plain enough, that a good pri- 
mary education, and a long and well established Protestant 
church, with all the power of a nation, to enforce its pre- 
cepts, have not salt enough to save a people from the taint of 
extreme moral defilement. 

Mr. Laing furnishes statements showing the contrast in 
the state of morals between Sweden and some other coun- 
tries. In the year 1835, one person in Norway in every 
1402, was convicted of a criminal offence ; in the same year, 
in Denmark, one in every 943; in 1836, in Scotland, one 
in every 1099 ; in 1831, in England and Wales, one in every 
1005; in London, 1834, one in every 540; in 1834, in Ire- 
Jand, one in every 557; in 1835 and 1836, in Sweden, one 
in every 140 in the former, and one in 134 of the latter year, 
Mr. Baird informs us, that according to the returns of 1837, 
upwards of 16,300 persons were imprisoned in Sweden, and 
the general result of that year is even more unfavourable 
than in the year taken by Mr. Laing. This is the exhibit 
of the morals of a people, who were, till lately, held up as a 
pattern population! So much for getting at the truth. 

The causes which bring about such results, are generally 
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much complicated: but it is not difficult to specify some 
which must have had a strong influence in producing the 
present deplorable state of morals in Sweden. 

1. The inequality of taxation, which throws the chief 
burden of public expenditure upon those who are least able 
to bear it, thereby impoverishing a large class, causing 
much individual distress, and many cases of extreme hard- 
ship ; all which excites hatred towards rulers and contempt 
of all laws. 

2. The system of protection, which requires every man 
to be under the patronage of some nobleman or other 
wealthy person; or to find some one who will be responsible 
for his conduct. As vast numbers, partly through their 
own fault and partly through unfavourable circumstances, 
are unable to find such patrons, they remain degraded, hold 
no rank in society, and are subject at any moment to be 
imprisoned as vagabonds. Men who are liable, from no 
fault but poverty, to be imprisoned with rogues, will be 
ready enough to fit themselves for such company. Having 
no character to lose, there is scarcely a motive to save them 
from the commission of any crime offering strong tempta- 
tion. Insome of the states of our country, there are laws 
requiring free coloured persons to find security for their 
good behaviour on pain of imprisonment or leaving the 
state : but these enactments have generally been deemed so 
odious as to be seldom enforced. In Sweden, however, a 
very large proportion of commitments are for the want of 
protection. No better system could be devised to place the 
poor at the mercy of the rich; nor for the promotion of pau- 
perism and crime. 

3. Mr. Baird brings forward a formidable element in pro- 
ducing the evils now prevailing in Sweden. Recent exa- 
mination has shown that 40,000,000 gallons of whiskey are 
consumed annually in that country; and this by a popula- 
tion very little over 3,000,000. Previous travellers had un- 
derrated the influence and extent of this evil practice. Mr. 
Baird was fortunate enough, on being admitted to a free 
communication with the king and his ministers, to draw 
their attention strongly to the subject. Having stated the 
mischiefs of intemperance in the United States, and the vo- 
luntary, extensive, and thorough reform which had com- 
menced there, the king, who with his son Oscar, the crown 
prince, appeared deeply interested, expressed a desire that 
Mr. Baird should draw up ina volume the substance of his 
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statements, which he promised to have translated into Swe- 
dish, and that a printed copy should be placed in the hands 
of every clergyman in the kingdom. Mr. Baird performed 
his part, arid the king having faithfully fulfilled his engage- 
ment, a history of the progress of the temperance reforma- 
tion was extensively published in Sweden, with manifestly 
good results among all classes, as its author was gratified in 
observing in a late visit. He also addressed the House of 
Peasants on this subject with good effect. This was the 
more needful, because almost every large farmer in Sweden 
is a distiller. 

Soon after a temperance society, the first in Sweden, was 
formed, in which some of the highest and most distinguished 
nobles and officers of the kingdom united. ‘This first effort 
was favourably noticed in the address of the king to the 
Diet of 1840. “A temperance society has been formed im 
the capital, and its laws have been approved. Similar so- 
cieties have been organized in the provinces. Difference of 
opinion may exist as to the mode of accomplishment, but 
none can dispute the importance of the object to which the 
efforts of these societies are directed. 'The public must do 
justice to that zeal which with kindness and prudence, teach- 
es by example. Public opinion has undergone a happy 
change on the subject of temperance. It may now be hoped 
that a diffusion of knowledge in the true spirit of Christian- 
ity, will repress the evil of intemperance, and diminish the 
numberless miseries, vices, and crimes which follow in its 
train; endanger the fortunes and health of families, and 
cast a blot upon the morals of the Swedish people.” (Lund- 
blad, 295.) But the most gratifying event which has fol- 
lowed Mr. Baird’s labours in the cause of temperance is a 
recent act of the Storthing, or Legislature of. Norway, a 
country in which the manufacture and consumption of Spirits 
had been carried to a fearful excess. The Storthing has 
determined, that after ten years from the date of the enact- 
ment, no more spirits shall be manufactured in that king- 
dom. If persevered in, this will be one of the boldest and 
most praiseworthy legislative acts of modern times.* 


* It would give us pleasure, at another time with full materials, to signalize 
Mr. Baird’s success in drawing the attention of the crowned heads toa subject 
so vital to the morals and well-being of their subjects. The emperor of Russia, 
the kings of France, Prussia, Denmark, Belgium, &c., have lent a willing and 


attentive ear to his representations, and there is ground for expecting favourable 


results, 
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4, Another cause of the declension of morals in Sweden 
is the decline of evangelical Christianity. The union of 
church and state is so close, and the embraces of govern- 
ment so strict, that it has produced a political religion, nota 
religious government ; the form appears robust and impo- 
sing, but the spirit is departed. Whatever shackles the 
mind may wear, upon topics connected with this world, it 
must be free in the homage which it pays to Him who is 
over all things, spiritual and material. We should not judge 
hastily on such subjects, but we are constrained to the be- 
lief that the power of vital piety is supplanted by the power 
of the state, and that religion has lost in vitality, all it has 
gained in authority. Mr. Laing, whose notions of true god- 
liness do not appear to have been very clearly defined, seems 
impelled to remark on the subject. ‘No spirit truly religious 
has ever been kindled in this country ; the reformation, so 
far as regards the moral condition of the Swedish people, 
has done harm, rather than good, having merely substituted 
one ceremonial church for another.” (Laing, 125.) It is 
well known that the Swedish reformation was wholly by 
authority. There was no distinguished reformer, no special 
preaching, no awakening of the public mind, no violent fer- 
ment, no persecution; the change from papal to Swedish 
rule in religion was the result of an ordinance, which crea- 
ted a new body, but could not infuse the needful spirit. 
Mr. Baird concurs in this, and being better fitted to judge 
in such matters, has given his views at length, but with that 
delicacy which his peculiar position, in regard to the tempe- 
rance reform, made proper. (Vol. i. 181.) 

We supposed we could render more ample justice to the 
works before us, as well as to our readers, by condensing a 
portion of the information they furnish, than by multiplying 
extracts. We could not indeed do justice to Mr. Baird by 
extracts from his work; we must be excused this time from 
repeating the old blunder of handing forth a few bricks as a 
sample of the house. His volumes present a variety of facts 
and details in regard to the countries he visited, at once 1m- 
portant and instructive. Few travellers, in truth, have en- 
joyed greater advantages. His long residence in Paris, and the 
extensive continental acquaintance which this favourable 
position enabled him to make, opened to Mr. Baird the best 
sources of information, and access to the most intelligent 
society wherever he went. ; 

We regret to notice many marks of haste in the prepara- 
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tion of these volumes; we happen to know however that 
the haste was fully equal to the marks it has left. They 
were prepared and committed to the press, during a visit 
paid to this country last year, amid many other engrossing 
duties and pressing cares, But a few weeks were given 
to a labour which deserved months to effect. We trust 
that our author in publishing the further result of his resi- 
dence and inquiries in Europe, will take the time necessary 
to give the full impress of his.mind to the work. Mr. 
Baird’s long residence in Europe has given him peculiar 
advantages to obtain information as to its moral and religious 
condition. It is generally known that he was sent out to 
aid the Protestants, especially of France, in the work of pro- 
moting evangelical religion. His arrival was warmly 
welcomed, and his residence there has more than realized 
the most sanguine anticipations. He was soon recog- 
nized on all hands as the representative of American 
Protestants, and as the herald of our religion and of our 
benevolence on those shores. His mission was so pru- 
dently, kindly and successfully managed as to secure for 
himself the highest personal respect, and a most favourable 
reputation, founded on various desert. * 

But we must return to Sweden, and before closing this 
article, bring to more special notice the work of J. F. De 
Lundblad, the title of which is given above. It is a collec- 
tion of the messages of the last and the present kings of 
Sweden, to the Diet of that kingdom. The object is similar 
to the annual message of our presidents, which they more 
resemble in length than royal addresses usually do. 

Amidst recommendations relating to the various interests 
of the people, are mingled ample, intelligent, and well-con- 
sidered discussion, on a very great variety of topics, of na- 
tional importance, touching the course of legislation, and 
the whole administration of the government. Among these, 
ecclesiastical affairs and schools in every department of 
learning, the encouragement of science andthe fine arts 
hold a conspicuous place. The necessity of still further 
amendments to the present excellent statistical institution is 


* A French Protestant clergyman, and regular correspondent of the New 
York Observer, has recently borne most emphatic testimony to the high charac- 
ter and standing of Mr. Baird abroad, and tc the value of his services to the 
cause of religion and temperance. He expresses a strong desire that Mr. Baird 


may be continued in that varied and opportune fi — 
Oeaveanesinticn pportune field of labour.—[New York 
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frequently urged. The interests of every branch of indus- 
try, but especially those of agriculture, manufactures, navi- 
gation, commerce, and the fisheries are earnestly sought, 
and the light of science and practical knowledge invoked 
from every quarter. Large space is given to the considera- 
tion of tariffs, taxes, pauperism, prison discipline, boards of 
health, a combined system of which is recommended ; hos- 
pitals, an increase and reform of which are strongly urged ; 
army, navy, and public defence; topography, internal im- 
provements, roads, canals; draining marshes, reclaiming 
barrens, and planting forests. Many of these discussions 
will compare advantageously with any state papers we have 
ever seen. ‘The impression left by this survey is strongly 
favourable to the present government. 

We doubt whether any other nation has enjoyed for the 
last twenty years a government more alive to all its vital 
interests; Prussia may be put in comparison. ‘The present 
state of morals in Sweden cannot be attributable to such an 
administration ; but rather to the canker of a long peace ; 
the effects of plenty and a full habit upon a system long 
inured to the hardships and attenuation of war. We en- 
tertain lively hopes that the present king and his enlight- 
ened advisers will not be long in the adoption of measures 
which will correct the morals of the country. The king 
has been accused of arbitrary measures, and of relying for 
support upon the army; it is not improbable that a military 
man called to rule over a military people fretting with inac- 
tion has erred on that side. It is clear, however, that he 
has used the army not to carry on war but to secure and 
maintain peace. If he be spared to the nation some years 
longer, and if his son Oscar® inherit his talents for govern- 
ing, it will be very safe to predict for Sweden as brilliant a 
career in the arts of peace and in the paths of science and 
literature, as she has ever displayed on her route to con- 
quest in her days of military glory. 


* We have it from many sources, that the present crown prince of Sweden 
is a man of estimable character and great intelligence. He has shown him- 
self repeatedly to be the warm friend of true religion and of moral reform. He 
is an ardent advocate of temperance, and set the example in Stockholm of dis- 
carding brandy from the table. He is about forty years of age; and is the 
author of an excellent work on prison discipline, in which he advocates the 


system of solitary labour. 
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Art. IX.—Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of 
Leviticus, designed as a general help to biblical read- 

. ang and instruction. By George Bush, Prof. of Heb. and 
Orient. Lit., N. Y. City University. New York: Dayton 
and Newman. 1843. 12mo. pp. 282. 


Turs volume strikes us, on a cursory perusal, as equal to 
any of its predecessors, in learning, ingenuity; and force of 
style, while it is certainly superior to some of them in con- 
ciseness of style and soundness of judgment. A good 
popular exposition of Leviticus has long been needed, for the 
twofold purpose of calling attention to a part of scripture 
which has few attractions for the ordinary reader, and of 
giving a right direction to the views of those who do study 
it, and who, without such direction, are but too apt to fall 
into serious error. Both these ends, we think, will be pro- 
moted by the circulation of the volume before us, which is 
full of solid matter, on the one hand, and of lively illustra- 
tion on the other. We are accustomed to ascribe much of 
the spurious theology now prevalent to neglect or ignorance 
of the ceremonial law, and its connexion with the New 
Testament. We are glad to see, therefore, that Professor 
Bush explains the legislation of this book on sound Chris- 
tian principles, equally distant from the visionary mysticism 
of some early writers, and the ill-masked infidelity of many 
later ones. We are glad, too, that the work is likely to gain 
more attention than it might otherwise enjoy at first, from 
the fact of its containing an elaborate discussion of the 
marriage question, now so interesting to the public, in 
which he does justice to the argument on both sides, but de- 
cidedly maintains the ground assumed in the decision of our 
General Assembly. We hope that many who consult the 
volume for the sake of this part, will be led to make use of 
its help in studying the whole book of Leviticus. We 
know not whether the author will agree with us in think- 
ing it a high praise of his work, that it contains very little 
that is new and paradoxical. The most striking novelty is 
the interpretation of Azazel, in which we think there is no- 
thing to justify the forebodings of violent opposition and 
severe censure, with which the exposition of the passage 
opens. ‘Those who are convinced by it will expect no apo- 
logy for telling them the truth, and those who are not will 
be apt to smile at the author’s apologies for doing that which, 
in their opinion, he has failed to do at last. A particular 
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merit of the work is the attention paid to archaeological il- 
lustration from the latest and best sources. As in the other 
works of the same series, the interpretation is interspersed 
with doctrinal and devout reflections, which serve to ele- 
vate its tone and spirit, while they add not a little to its prac- 
tical utility. ‘The typographical execution is neat, and for 
the most part, we believe correct. We have observed, 
however, some appearances of negligence and haste both in 
the Hebrew and the Hebrew-English (or whatever else it may 
be called) with which the notes are, in our opinion, need- 
lessly encumbered. On the whole, we are much gratified 
with this addition to our scanty stock of popular, but learned, 
exposition, and with the proof which it affords of the 
author’s indefatigable diligence, unabated, devoted to his 
chosen work, and increasing qualifications for it. 


The Old Faith and the Good Way. An Expose of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church, 
explaining the difference between the doctrines of the 
Old and New School. By a Committee of the late Cale- 
donia Presbytery, now constituting the Presbyteries of 
Steuben and Wyoming. Buffalo: 1842. pp. 24. 

Frew men in our church more deserve the respect and 
confidence of their brethren, than the members of the late 
Presbytery of Caledonia. Under circumstances of peculiar 
trial they remained faithful to our doctrines and discipline ; 
and instead of allowing themselves to be carried away in 
the general schism and defection, which prevailed around 
them, they adhered under reproach and varied opposition, 
to the church of their fathers. Such men havea right to the 
sympathy and support of their brethren ; and if in their pe- 
culiar circumstances, they have been led into the use of lan- 
guage, which, to those sitting in security and unannoyed, 
may appear too severe, they are not on that account to be too 
harshly judged. The pamphlet before us does not inform its 
readers, of the special occasion which called for this exposition 
of the difference between the doctrines of the Old and New 
School. It is to be presumed that the separation of that pres- 
bytery from the great body of the churches around them, 
would lead to frequent demands for the reason of their pecu- 
liar position, and render expedient a full exhibition of the 
grounds of their refusal to join the New School ranks. These 
grounds fare found principally in the fact that the New 
School either adopt or tolerate doctrines inconsistent with 
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the standards of the Presbyterian Church, a fact which this 
pamphlet renders abundantly evident. 'I’here is one dan- 
ger to which those members of our church, who have borne 
the brunt of the battle, are peculiarly exposed, and against 
which the interests of religion require they should be on 
their guard. Having seen so much of the evils of new doc- 
trines and new measures, they are naturally disposed to be 
on the watch for any indication of the approach of these 
evils to their own bounds; and this exposes them to the dan- 
ger of going to an extreme in their opposition to erroneous 
doctrine. ‘They are, therefore, liable to be led into adegree 
of strictness unknown in other parts of the church, and un- 
authorized by our constitution. Weare not aware that such 
has been the case in the present instance ; but the danger 
is so obvious, and in the present state of the church, the 
evils resulting from such unauthorized strictness are so 
ereat, that it is right the attention of our brethren should be 
called to the subject. It is universally admitted that there 
are many ministers and churches now connected with the 
New School body, who, in all points necessary to a cordial 
union, are of one heart and one mind with us. It is of 
great importance, not merely or chiefly for our denomina- 
tional interest, but for the interest of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, that no unnecessary bar should be thrown in the way 
of such union. No mere question as to the mode of re- 
union, or as to the door by which they are to enter, should 
be allowed to retard so desirable a result. Let such breth- 
ren and churches take their own course. Let them either 
join some existing presbytery, or constitute themselves into 
separate presbyteries, agreeably to the directions of the As- 
sembly, and report to the nearest synod. Separation among 
sincere Presbyterians is a sin and an evil, and the sooner 
it is removed the better. 


What makes a Church a Bethel. A Sermon delivered 
to the Presbyterian Congregation at Kingston, Penn., 
at the Dedication of their new House of Worship, Nov. 
13, 1842. By Nicholas Murray, Pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Elizabethtown, N. J. Published by 
Request. Elizabethtown: 1842. 

_ To make a church really a Bethel, the author says, that 

it is necessary, 1. That the order and worship of God’s 

house should be therein maintained in their purity. 2. That 
the doctrines of God’s word be preached in their purity. 
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3. That it be a place of edification to the Lord’s people, 
4. That it be blessed with the reviving influences of God’s 
Spirit. All these points are illustrated and enforced with 
the vigour and vivacity characteristic of Mr. Murray’s’ 
writings. 


The Priesthood in the Church, set Jorth in Two Dis- 
courses. By William Rollinson Whittingham, Bishop of 
Maryland. Baltimore: 1844. pp. 30. 


TuE essential point of difference between the gospel of 
the grace of God as revealed in the scriptures, and that 
great delusion which constitutes the Romish apostacy is, 
that in the former, the soul has immediate access to the 
great High Priest, Jesus, the Son of God, and by faith in 
Him, is justified, sanctified and saved. In the latter, man 
interposes between the soul and Christ, and claims to be 
the medium of communication, the channel through which 
the blessings which flow from Christ’s obedience and death 
are conveyed to the soul. It is the assertion of the neces- 
sity of this ministerial intervention for the forgiveness of 
sins, that constitutes, as we believe, the mystery of iniquity, 
It is this usurped prerogative which enables the priesthood, 
“the man of sin,” to exalt themselves above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped; so that they, as God, sit 
in the temple of God, showing themselves that they are 
God. That is, it enables them to arrogate an authority 
which belongs only to God, and to claim a reverence and 
obedience which belong to Him alone. True, they say 
that this power is not inherent in them, and that this reve- 
rence does not terminate on them. So, too, those who as- 
cribe miracuious power to images, and bow down and wor- 
ship them, say that the power does not inhere in the image, 
and that the reverence does not terminate on the mere 
wood and stone. Yet it is not the less idolatry. The Ro- 
mish priests do not pretend to forgive sin, in virtue of any 
power or merit of their own; they claim merely to be the 
authorized dispensers of the merits of Christ. They stand 
between the soul and the Saviour; and teach that it is only 
by their ministerial intervention, the sinner can be made a 
partaker of the benefits of the Redeemer’s death. This, if 
we understand them, is the precise doctrine of these dis- 
courses. Bishop Whittingham teaches that “ministerial 
intervention that sins may be forgiven is the essence of 
priesthood,” and that “much more, because much more 
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simply, is the priestly office had and exercised in the New 
Covenant than in the Old.” The Christian ministry is a 
priesthood in a higher sense than the Jewish priests, who 
were appointed to offer sacrifices and make atonement for 
the sins of the people. “Christ,” he says, asserted his 
claim to power, as a man sent of the Father, to forgive 
sins. Now, what He so claimed, we find that He after- 
wards conveyed in the most explicit manner, to those whom 
He left on earth to represent him-in his church and minister 
in his behalf, to the end of time.”’? A higher claim than 
this, it is impossible for a deluded mortal to make. The 
claim is, that priests have the same power to forgive sins 
that Christ himself had: It is to be remembered that the 
human nature of Christ never subsisted as a person. His 
divine and human nature constituted but one person; and 
consequently whatever power and authority belonged to 
him belonged not to his human nature, but to him as a per- 
son. Authority is an attribute of a person. The bishop 
blinds himself to the awful character of his assumption, by 
speaking of our Lord “as a man sent by the Father.” He 
was nota man, in the only sense the word can bear in sucha 
connexion ; that is, he was not a human person, capable as 
such, of personal acts and attributes, All his acts and all his 
prerogatives were the acts and prerogatives of the incarnate 
God. To speak of the authority of Christ as a man, is as 
though one should speak of the authority of a king’s body 
in distinction from his soul. The power claimed, therefore, in 
these discourses, is the power which belonged to Him that 
is God as well as man, two natures in one person, and to 
that one person the power to forgive sins, to raise the dead 
andj to judge the world, is attributed in the scriptures. 
Bishop Whittingham thinks also that he secures his doc- 
trine from the charge of presumption, and from liability to 
abuse, by making faith the indispensable condition of par- 
don. But then, he says, (with reverence) “ Not even God 
himself can forgive the impenitent and unbelieving.” “ For- 
giveness of sins, declared or conveyed by whomsoever or 
howsoever it may be, can be the boon only of the repentant 
believer.” The limitation, therefore, to which even God 
and Christ are subject in exercising the prerogative of par- 
don, may well be admitted by mortal men who claim “ to be 
sent to remit sins.” The Romanists themselves, although 
they do not demand the conscious exercise of faith, in the 
case of infants, and we presume Bishop Whittingham does 
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not, as the condition of the efficacy of their ministrations; and 
although they do not, even in the case of adults, refer that 
efficacy to the state of mind of the recipient of the sacra- 
ments, yet they do demand that such recipients should not 
oppose the obstacles of infidelity or impenitence. We can- 
not see, therefore, the difference between the doctrine of these 
discourses, and that of the Romish apostacy. The grand 
difference between this doctrine and that of the Bible and of 
Protestant Christendom, is this: according to the gospel, 
the soul that repents and believes in Christ, is thereby uni- 
ted to the Saviour, and made a partaker of his benefits; he 
goes to the sacrament in obedience to the divine command 
to profess his faith, to have his pardon and acceptance sealed 
to him, and for his spiritual nourishment, and growth in 
grace. According to the other doctrine, however penitent 
and believing the soul may be, the way of immediate access 
to Christ is debarred to him; he must go to the priest, and 
by his ministerial intervention receive forgiveness. The 
one doctrine teaches salvation by Christ; the other, in 
effect, salvation by man. 


The Protestant Episcopal Pastor, teaching the People 
committed to his charge, §c. Baltimore: 1842. pp. 28. 
Tur latter of the two discourses delivered by Dr. Whit- 

tingham, noticed above, was delivered on the occasion of 

the institution of the Rev. Henry Van Dyke Johns to the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Baltimore. ‘The sermon now 
to be noticed was delivered by Mr. Johns soon after his in- 
duction ; and teaches that the Lord’s Supper is not a sacri- 
fice, the Lord’s table is not an altar, and that the Christian 
minister is not a priest, in the proper sense of those terms. 

These doctrines are presented clearly and fervently, and the 

sermon ends with this solemn declaration. “These, my 

brethren, are believed to be the doctrines of our Church. 

I hold that they are vitally important to her peace and wel- 

fare. ‘They embrace those principles for which our Pro- 

testant forefathers shed their blood, and none other shall you 
ever hear from me in this sacred desk, ‘so help me God.” 
The influence belonging to the office of bishop in the 

Episcopal church is so great, that Mr. Johns would act un- 

der very great disadvantage in thus directly opposing the 

doctrine of his diocesan. He has, therefore, we think, judged 

wisely in publishing, in connexion with his own sermon, a 

lecture of the late venerable bishop White, designed to re- 
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fute the error that “the Eucharist involves the being therein 
a real or material sacrifice, an altar, and a priest in the sense 
of an offerer of a sacrifice.” His people now see that this is 
not a controversy between their bishop and their rector, but 
between their bishop and bishop White, as the representa- 
tive of the primitive church and of all protestant commu- 
nions. ‘This, therefore, is not a sectarian controversy ; it is 
a question in which all denominations of Christians have a 
common interest. 


Anniversary Address before the Philo and Franklin So- 
cieties of Jefferson College, at the Annual Commence- 
ment, Sept. 29th, 1842. By Lewis W. Green, Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Pittsburgh: 1842. 

Tue theme of this address is contained in the opening 
sentence, “ Progress and development are God’s universal 
law.” This great truth is first illustrated in reference to 
the material universe, and then to human society. The au- 
thor gives a survey of the progress of civilization and 
knowledge since the introduction of Christianity, and of the 
causes now in operation to produce changes still more mo- 
mentous than any which have hitherto’been effected, a sur- 
vey such as none but a comprehensive and vigorous mind 
could take or present. There is a great and important truth at 
the basis of all his representations, and yet it could hardly fail 
that a discourse devoted to such a subject, should be free 
from exaggeration and overstatement. At least it has 
struck us, that a great many of the positions assumed in 
this address, need to be somewhat modified to bring them 
down to the soberness of truth. We do not find in history 
any evidence of the progress of our race apart from the in- 
fluence of revealed religion. It may well be questioned 
whether! the civilization of any heathen nation, at the pre-. 
sent day, is as advanced as that of the nations before the 
flood. Asia is far below the point she attained three thou- 
sand years ago. The civilization of Egypt in the time of 
Moses, was as advanced as that of the Greeks, who received 
and modified the impulse from the land of the Pharaohs. 
Greece was far more refined and elevated than her successor, 
Rome, in her proudest days of violence and triumph. Hu- 
man society seems to move in a circle, not in a straight line. 
One nation rises, reaches its culmination and declines. 
Another gathers life from her ashes, and runs the same 
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round; making however no perceptible advance. Itis only 
when Christianity enters into the number of causes which 
determine the course of the race, that progress becomes the 
obvious and settled law of its development. And such is 
the state of man since the fall, that even with the gospel, 
there would be no security for the advancement and melio- 
ration of society, were it not for the revealed purpose of God, 
that righteousness shall ultimately cover the whole earth. 


The New Test of Christian Character Tested, or the 
Bible Doctrine of Temperance: Being a calm appeal 
to the sober and candid judgment of enlightened and 
upright men, in an humble plea for truth and reason, 
and an honest effort to prove that the doctrine of the 
universal moral obligation of “total abstinence” derives 
no countenance from the word of God, and is not perma- 
nently or truly promotive of the “ cause of temperance” 
—but basing its efforts on false principles, is really an 
enemy to the cause. By W. L. Breckinridge, Frankfort, 
Ky.: A. G. Hodges, State Printer, 1842. pp. 44. 

Tue views presented by the writer are worthy of serious 
consideration, and in our judgment he has rendered an im- 
portant service to the cause of truth by giving them to the 
public. 

In the course of his argument, one conducted with great 
ability, he discusses the following questions. 

1. Does the Bible, our only rule on such subjects, repre- 
sent the personal habit of total abstinence from all intoxica- 
ting drinks as a Christian duty ? ' 

2. Does it represent associated effort, with a view to ren- 
der that personal habit universal, as a Christian duty ? 

3. Do the total abstinence societies offer such a form of 
associated effort, as, according to the Bible, makes it every 
one’s duty to take their pledge ? 

Mr. Breckinridge maintains the negative of these propo- 
sitions, and for aught that we can see, he has shown that 
they are not true, at least not so far true as to involve the 
“ universal moral obligation of total abstinence.” On the 
other hand, we do not think that it follows, as a necessary 
inference, from the truths established by Mr. B., that there 
cannot exist in a community, a state of things in which it 
may not be duty to abstain, for the time being, from all use 
of wine and other lawful things, abstinence from which, in 
ordinary cases, is not required by the word of God, nor do 
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we understand Mr. B. as deducing any such inference ; and 
we make the remark simply to prevent a possible misappre- 
hension of our own views. Of the obligation to waive the 
exercise of his liberty every individual must judge for him- 
self, and any attempt to coerce a compliance with the rules 
of the total abstinence societies, should be regarded as an 
infringement of our Christian liberty and ought to be firmly 
resisted, as has been done by the author of “The New Test 
Tested.” In regard to what is duty in this matter, let every 
one be fully persuaded in his own mind, and let there be 
neither despising on the one part nor judging on the other. 

There can be no doubt, that while the efforts of the total 
abstinence societies have done much good, they have also, 
as shown by Mr. B., done harm: and it is a problem of no 
easy solution to determine, whether on the whole they have 
not done as much injury as good. Yet we are by no means 
prepared to oppose all associated effort, by means of tempe- 
rance societies, to check the progress of intemperance, or to 
exclude from the means proper to be employed the pledge of 
total abstinence, at least for specified terms. 

Mr. Breckinridge seems to concur fully in the views 
advanced by the Rev. Dr. McCarell in his able dis- 
courses on this subject. While we agree with both these 
gentlemen, in many of their views, we are not prepared to 
adopt as our own all their forms of expression, yet we can 
with freedom commend their appeals “to the sober and can- 
did judgment of enlightened and upright men.” 


The German Language. An Address delivered before 
the Goethean Literary Society of Marshall College. 
By John W. Nevin, D. D., Chambersburg : 1842. pp. 24. 
We are glad to hear Professor Nevin say, that if called 

to speak of Goethe, “faithfulness to his own view of the 

subject would require the dark shades of his character to 
be brought forward with an unsparing hand.”? Of the ge- 
nius of a man who was the idol of his nation solely on ac- 
count of his literary productions, it would be idle to speak 
with disparagement. But no variety or force of talent can 
invest with permanent interest, a man, whose leading cha- 
racteristic was a godless indifference to virtue and vice, to 
the happiness or misery of his race, to every thing in 
short, except self and beauty. In eulogizing the German 
language, Dr. Nevin found a far more important, and no 
doubt, far more congenial subject; one which we could 
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wish his discriminating and just eulogium may contribute 
te commend to a wider and more assiduous cultivation. 


History of the Progress and Suppression of the Keforma- 
tion in Italy, in the Sixteenth Century. By Thomas 
McCrie, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 1842. pp. 412. 

History of the Reformation in Spain, &c. By Thomas 
McCrie, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 1842. 

The Soul’s Conflict and Victory over Itself by Faith. 
By Richard Sibbes, D. D. Philadelphia : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 1842. pp. 294. 

The Nature, Power, Deceit, and Prevalency of Indwell- 
ing Sinin Believers. By John Swan, D. D. Philadel- 
phia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1842. pp. 276. 


TuHEsE are among the more recent publications of our 
Board, and we content ourselves with merely giving their 
titles, for two reasons. The one is that they are works of 
established reputation and need no commendation; and the 
other is that we hope, in a future number to give a general 
survey of the operations of the Board, and to have a better 
opportunity than the present to speak of the various works 
which they have already issued. In the mean time we can 
only express our conviction that they are laying the church 
and the country under great obligations, by the wisdom and 
diligence with which they conduct the important work com- 
mitted to their charge. 


The Eloquence of the Pulpit, with Illustrations from St. 
Paul. An Oration before the Porter khetorical So- 
ciety of the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., 
1842. By George W. Bethune, Minister of the Third 
Reformed Dutch Church, Philadelphia. Phila. pp. 63. 
Every part of this discourse bears the characteristic im- 

press of the author’s hand. It is full of matter, and abounds 

in bold, and, we think, in most instances, just rebukes of 
prevalent faults in preachers. The multitude of allusions 
to ancient learning evinces scholarship, sometimes ex abun- 
danti; for Dr. Bethune often quotes, where authority is 
needless, and where we could more willingly hear himself. 

His style is always easy, vivacious, and sometimes very 

strong: it is never tiresome. The rhetorical advices of the 

oration are in good taste, and here and there masterly. In 
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so diversified a discourse, to approve every thing, would 
savour of affectation ; but we consider it a work which will 
make a strong impression; and there are none who need 
its pointed and witty animadversions more than the class of 
persons to whom it was délivered. 


 Mother’s Tribute to a beloved Daughter ; or Memoir 
of Malvina Forman Smith. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

1842. 

Miss Smith, grand-daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Griffin, 
was born Dec. 8, 1824, and died in the early part of the 
present year. She appears to have been one of those fa- 
voured children of God, distinguished by personal loveli- 
ness, mental superiority and sweetness of temper, sanctified 
and adorned by the graces of the Spirit. As the world 
contains nothing more lovely than such Christians, we know 
nothing more touching than the history of their patient suffer- 
ing and early death. The reader of this memoir can hardly 
fail to mingle his tears with those of the immediate friends 
of the deceased, and to feel anew the power of that gospel 
which could make death attractive to one whom life seemed 
to promise all that this life can give. 


Life and Writings of Ebenezer Porter Mason ; inter- 
spersed with hints to parents and instructors on the 
training and education of a child of genius. By Deni- 
son Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, in Yale College. New York: Dayton & New- 
man, 199 Broadway. 1842. pp. 252. 


Turis work, by Professor Olmsted is a just tribute of res- 
pect to the memory of a favourite and most promising pupil, 
whose too eager pursuit of his favourite branch of study, 
brought to a premature end both his life and labours. Mr. 
Mason was but twenty-one years of age, at the time of his 
death, yet he had made great proficiency in practical and 
descriptive Astronomy, and gave abundant evidence of his 
possessing all the qualities required in an accurate observer. 
His drawing of telescopic appearances of four remarkable 
nebule, two of them in part or altogether his own discove- 
ries, are, it is said, the most complete works of the kind ex- 
tant. Just before his death he completed a work on Prac- 
tical Astronomy. When but a little more than sixteen 
years of age he made observations on the solar spots of 
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1837, which were recorded and delineated in a manner that 
reflects the highest honour on this youthful observer. Mr. 
Mason also prepared a paper, with the title, « Telescopic 
Observations on the meteors of August, 1839,”? which has 
been published, since his decease, in the American Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Among his other achievements, he constructed, while a 
member of the Sophomore class in Yale College, in connexion 
with two of his fellow-students, two reflecting telescopes, 
which appear to have realized the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of these young votaries of science. 

His attainments in the Mathematical science are repre- 
sented by his friend and biographer as extraordinary ; and 
in proof of his taste for poetry, and of his ability to shine 
in this department of literature, several of the productions 
of his muse are interspersed in the course of the narrative 
of his life, and they certainly possess sufficient merit to war- 
rant the belief confidently expressed by his friends, that as 
a poet, too, he might have excelled. His moral qualities 
bore a fair proportion to his intellectual, and there is good 
reason to hope that he died a Christian. 

Professor Olmsted, we think, has rendered a service to 
the cause of letters and science in our country, by the pub- 
lication of this memorial of his pupil and friend, and we 
trust that a perusal of the Life and Writingsof young Mason, 
will stimulate many a youth, in our different seminaries of 
learning, to emulate the untiring assiduity of this prema- 
turely ripe scholar, and yet teach them, that it is paying too 
dear even for knowledge, to purchase it at the sacrifice of 
health and life. 


Some Difficulties in the late Charge of the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, respectfully pointed out in a letter to his 
Lordship. By William Goode, M. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Rector of St. Antholin, London. First 
American from the second London edition. Philadel- 
phia: Herman Hooker, 178 Chestnut street. 1842, 

p. 31. 
shee who have read the great work of Mr. Goode, 
reviewed in our last volume, or that admirable and wnan- 
swerable syllabus of his, entitled ‘The Case Stated,’ for 
both of which the public must thank Mr. Hooker, will 
know what to expect in this pamphlet; and they will not 
be disappointed. 
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Lectures in Divinity, by the late George Hill, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. Edited from 
his manuscript, by his son, the Rev. Alexander Hill, min- 
ister of Dailly. Philadelphia: published by Herman 
Hooker. 1842. 

For a number of years, Dr. Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, 
have been in the hands of a few theologians in this country, 
and the estimation in which they were held was such, that 
a desire for their re-publication-from the American press, 
has frequently been expressed, by one and another. ‘This 
desideratum has now been supplied by Mr. Hooker, who 
has included the whole in one large, handsome octavo vo- 
lume; so that this valuable work may be obtained by 
American theologians, at a very moderate price. 

This work, though it still retains the title of “ Lectures,” 
is not published in that form, but has been reduced to 
books, and chapters. It was not published by Dr. Hill him- 
self, and therefore labours under the disadvantage of being 
a posthumous work; yet it appears that he had intended to 
prepare it for the press, and a considerable part of it had 
been re-written, with that view. 

As to the intrinsic value of these “ Lectures,” we are of 
opinion, that nothing of the kind has ever been published in 
the English language, superior to them. They are charac- 
terized by a depth and vigour of thought, and by an extent 
of erudition which may rightfully claim for them a high 
place among standard works of orthodox theology. Can- 
dour and impartiality are also manifest in every part of the 
discussion. In stating the opinions and arguments of oppo- 
nents, there is exhibited no unfairness, but they are pre- 
sented in their full strength, and under the most favourable 
aspect. ‘I'he work is both didactic and controversial ; but 
the controversy is free from every tincture of asperity; and 
is a model of thorough and dignified discussion of the most 
important points in theology. 

The work is systematic; but does not comprehend a 
complete system of divinity. 'T'he author had objections to 
all the forms of systematic theology which are in use, and 
therefore struck out a plan for himself. This we regret, as 
we believe these lectures would have been more useful had 
he adopted the plan in which systems of theology are most 
commonly written ; as in that case he would have furnished 
—what is still a desideratum in English—a compend of 
theology, suitable to be put into the hands of students. We 
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have, however, one advantage from the plan adopted by the 
author; important points are more extensively and tho- 
roughly discussed, than they could have been in a complete 
system of divinity. 

After giving his reasons for not adopting either the com- 
mon systematic form, or what he calls the scientific form, 
he says, “For these reasons, I resolved neither to follow 
the ordinary systems of theology, nor to adopt the more sci- 
entific mode of classing the opinions that distinguish diffe- 
rent sects of Christians. The plan of my course is this: 
Out of the mass of matter that is found in the system, I se- 
lect the great subjects which have agitated and divided the 
minds of those who profess to build their faith on the same 
scriptures. I consider every one of these subjects separate- 
ly : I present the whole train and progress of opinions that 
have been held concerning it; and I state the grounds upon 
which they rest, passing slightly over those opinions which 
are now forgotten, or whose extravagance prevents any 
danger of their being revived; dwelling upon those whose 
plausibility gave them, at any time, a general possession of 
the minds of men, or which still retain their influence among 
some denominations of Christians.” 

A better idea of the work, however, will be derived from 
a brief analysis of the contents of the six books, into which 
it is divided. The first book is occupied with the Evidences 
of Christianity. 'The second book treats of Inspiration, — 
of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity,—of the infinite im- 
portance of Christianity,—of the difficulties in the scripture 
system,—of the use of reason in religion,—of controversies, 
-—and, of the arrangement of the course. The third book 
treats of the Trinity. ‘The fourth book treats of the nature, 
extent, and application of the remedy brought by the gospel. 
The fifth book contains “an Index of particular questions 
arising out of opinions concerning the gospel remedy, and 
of many of the technical terms of theology. The sixth gives 
a view of the different systems of church government. 


The Guilt and Consequences of Duelling. A Sermon, 
delivered October 30, 1842. By Shepard K. Kollock, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Burlington, N. J. 
WE leam, by an advertisement prefixed to this discourse, 

the occasion on which it was delivered, and the reason of 

its publication. It appears that two young men, attached 
to the Navy of the United States, together with their sec- 
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onds, came from another State, into New Jersey, to settle a 
private quarrel, according to the usages and laws of the 
code of honour, (falsely so called,) and that they selected 
the precincts of the city of Burlington as the scene of their 
barbarouscombat. A more unsuitable place for such iniqui- 
tous proceedings could not have been found in the United 
States; for a more pacific and orderly population nowhere 
exists. It is not wonderful, therefore, that the spirit of this 
peaceful city should have been stirred within them to an 
unusual degree of excitement, when they understood that a 
duel had been fought within the very precincts of their city ; 
and that by a couple of youngsters, who are supported by 
the funds of the country, whose sentiments and laws they 
set at defiance. A public meeting was therefore called, on 
the 4th day of November, 1842, when a committee of four 
was appointed to prepare resolutions, to be laid before the 
meeting, who brought in the following report: “Whereas, 
the peace of the city of Burlington has recently been dis- 
turbed, and the laws of the State of New Jersey set at de- 
fiance, by certain persons engaged in a duel within our 
limits, we esteem it our right and duty, as good citizens, in 
public meeting convened, to testify against this outrage,”’ 
which they did in a number of spirited resolutions. From the 
seventh of the resolutions, it appears that the Rev. Shepard 
K. Kollock had already preached a sermon on the subject of 
duelling, the publication of which was requested by this 
public meeting. 

The sermon itself was most seasonable, and contains a 
forcible and impressive view of the sin and folly of this de- 
testable practice, which is still upheld in this civilized coun- 
try, by the sentiments and practice of a certain class of 
men, who are not contented with the protection of the laws 
of the country ; but when their pride is wounded, or when 
they suppose they have received an insult for which blood 
is the only atonement, in defiance of all laws human and 
divine, challenge their antagonist to mortal combat, with 
deadly weapons. If those men who countenance duelling 
were only found among the more contemptible classes of 
society, the evil would not be so great; but they are mostly 
of the higher and more respectable classes; and very often 
im our army or navy; or, what is more lamentable still, in 
our legislative halls. The very men whom we select to 
make our laws, and to provide punishments for the guilty, 
often set the example of the most deliberate and wicked 
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We are gratified, that Mr. Kollock comes out boldly, and 
denounces the practice of duelling witha proper spirit of in- 
dignation ; and we cordially recommend the perusal of his 
discourse to our readers. 

It is pretended, by the advocates of this practice, that 
public sentiment is in favour of it; so that a gentleman, 
whatever may be his private opinion, must fight under cer- 
tain circumstances, or be forever disgraced. Now this isa 
calumny against the public. The truth is, that there are 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, in the community, who are 
utterly opposed to the practice. 

One thing may and ought to be done, to put a stop to 
this diabolical custom. Ler EVERY MAN WHO CONSIDERS 
IT INIMICAL TO THE PEACE OF SOCIETY, RESOLVE NEVER TO 
GIVE HIS VOTE TO PUT ANY CANDIDATE INTO ANY CIVIL 
OFFICE, WHO IS KNOWN TO COUNTENANCE DUELLING. 


The Sinner’s Friend. From the eighty-seventh London 
Edition, completing upwards of half a million. New 
York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. 1843. pp. 96. 
We extract the following from the title page: “The 

Sinner’s Friend, is now printed in sixrEEN different Jan- 

guages: English, Welsh, Irish, Manx, Gaelic, French, Ger- 

man, Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Malay, Ara- 
bic, Hebrew, Bengalee and Tahitian.”” We deem it un- 
necessary to say more. 


A Treatise on the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. 
Newburgh: David L. Proudfit. New York: Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal St. 1842. 

Tuts Treatise originally appeared as a review inan Edin- 
burgh periodical, and has been re-written for separate pub- 
lication. Itis an able and forcibly written vindication of 
the necessity of the Incarnation, and of the perfect freedom 
from sin-of the human nature of our Lord, derived from 
the nature of his offices, as Prophet, Priest and King. 


Mary Lundie Duncan ; being recollections of a daughter 
by her mother. From the second Edinburgh edition. 
New York: R. Carter, 58 Canal St. 1842, 

To the lovers of religious biography, this little work will 
prove a rich treat. It is very rarely that we are so happy as 
to see such endowments of person, of intellect, and of heart, 
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as were combined in the remarkable subject of this memoir. 
She was one of those gifted beings, whose rapid and beau- 
tiful development, and early departure, we regard with in- 
describable emotions—almost as if it were a transient visi- 
tor, from a higher and purer world. The style of the me- 
moir, is admirably in keeping with the character of its sub- 
ject. It is written by the mother, whose piety and intel- 
lectual endowments seem scarcely inferior to those of her 
daughter. Altogether we have~been charmed with the 
book ; and cordially recommend it to our readers. 


The Assembly's Shorter Catechism, illustrated by ap- 
propriate anecdotes, §c. By John Whitecross, Teacher, 
Edinburgh. New York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal St. 
1842. pp. 180. 


Tuts is a book interesting from its very singularity. The 
idea of illustrating the doctrines of creation, providence, 
and redemption by anecdotes, is surely an original one. 
To children, and the lovers of anecdotes it will doubtless 
prove attractive, 


Christ our Law. By Caroline Fry. New York: Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal St. 1842. pp. 272. 


Tuer title of this book led us to expect an exhibition of 
the precepts and example of Christ, as the rule of Christian 
obedience. It is however a treatise, in successive chapters, 
on the Sovereignty of God; the Incarnation and Substitu- 
tion of the Son of God; on his Justifying righteousness ; on 
Responsibility ; on Regeneration ; on Saving Faith ; on the 
Obedience of Faith; on Repentance unto life ; on Sancti- 
fying grace: on Holy ordinances; on Union and Commu- 
nion with Christ. It is piously written, ina vivacious style, 
and in the main orthodox. We think few men would un- 
dertake to write a book on all the leading doctrines of Law 
or Medicine, who had not made those doctrines the objects 
of professional study, and we do not see why Theology 
should not have the benefit of the same respect. Though 
Miss Fry is a woman of talents, and her book we hope 
will be useful, yet we could not help feeling, while reading 


it, the wisdom of the apostle’s canon, “I suffer not a wo- 
man to teach.”’ 
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4 Pictorial History of France. By S. G. Goodrich, au- 
thor of Peter Parley’s Tales. Philadelphia: published 
by Samuel Agnew. 1842. 

Peter Partey needs no introduction to our readers. We 
proceed, therefore, to say that this is likely to be one of the 
most useful of all his books. We concur in the opinion 
which we see expressed by many experienced teachers, 
that this is the best compend of French history we have for 
the use of schools, and juvenile readers generally. It is 
comprehensive, accurate, remarkably simple, and enlivened 
by anecdotes. The pictorial feature of the work consists 
in profile heads of the French monarchs, and other celebra- 
tedcharacters who figure in the text, in cuts showing the cos- 
tume of the several ages, both of which are interesting, and in 
some fancy sketches of battles and other scenes, which may 
perhaps amuse children. In the mechanical execution of 
the book Mr. Agnew has shown both taste and skill. It is, 
in this respect, a good specimen of what school books ought 
to be. 


Travels in North India: containing Notices of the Hin- 
dus; Journals of a Voyage on the Ganges and a Tour 
in Lahor ; Notes on the Himalaya Mountains and the 
Hill Tribes. Including a Sketch of Missionary under- 
takings. By the Rev. John C. Lowrie, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1842. 18mo. pp. 256. 

Tue respected author of this volume, once a missionary 
abroad, and now equally useful in the same work at home, 
has here given us an account of that interesting country, 
which has been opened to our knowledge by our beloved 
brethren who have gone thither with the gospel. The 
reader will find in it abundance of interesting fact, fitted to 
awaken new zeal and affection in regard to the operations 
of our Mission-Board; and a cause which should be dear to 
every Christian heart in this connexion. 


Campbell's Foreign Monthly Magazine, or Select Miscel- 
cellany of the Periodical Literature of Great Britain. 
Philadelphia: James M. Campbell, 98 Chestnut St. 

Tue periodicals of the present day, form so important a 
feature of our current literature, that it is very desirable to 
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have a general acquaintance with the best portion of them. 
We suppose, therefore, that we are doing a favour to our 
readers, in apprizing them of the existence and character 
of the above named magazine. From the ample issues of 
the British Periodical Press, Mr. Campbell presents to his 
readers a selection, which will amount to more than twelve 
hundred large octavo pages a year,—in double columns, 
and in a close, but clear and distinct type. His selections 
from the leading reviews, we think very judicious; while 
lighter articles will be found as entertaining, instructive and 
harmless, as such reading can well be. It is surely a great 
favour, to have a gentleman of education and taste, to ex- 
amine for us the whole mass of periodical literature, select 
that portion which is most worthy of our perusal, and then 
furnish it to us, at a price greatly less than the original cost 
of its production. 


Miscellanies. By Stephen Collins, M. D. Philadelphia : 

Carey & Hart. 1842. 12mo. pp. 308. 

Tuts modest volume is not a religious work, but bears 
on every part of it the characters of a religious mind. In 
addition to the refinement of literary habits which every- 
where reveals itself, in these short essays, there is a Chris- 
tian benignity which is very winning, and which, we doubt 
hot a moment, belongs to the author. It is to be regretted 
that so many of the papers are too short to allow the essayist 
to rise on the wing; their average length being only eleven 
pages. There is much for special commendation in the 
sketches of Cowper, Brainard, Summerfield, Physick, New- 
bold, and the Deaf Elder. And from beginning to end, 
while there is too little of sparkling point to please the 


reigning taste, there is not a period which could offend the 
chastest mind. 


Lhe Marriage Question: or the lawfulness of Marrying 
the Sister of a deceased wife considered. By Parsons 
Cooke. Boston: 1842, 

Mk. Coors, as one of theEditors of the New England 
Puritan, published in that paper a series of articles, in 
which he endeavoured to prove the lawfulness of the mar- 
tiage of a man to the sister of his deceased wife. These 
articles he has been induced to revise and publish in a 


pamphlet, together} with some other pieces on the same 
subject, by other writers, 
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We had the purpose to review this pamphlet, but cir- 
cumstances prevented the execution of that purpose, which 
was never very strong. We could not persuade ourselves 
that any body could be convinced by it. We can under- 
stand how a man can doubt whether the Levitical law of 
marriage is binding upon us; we can understand how, ad- 
mitting the obligation of the law, he may doubt whether 
this particular marriage is forbidden, but we cannot under- 
stand how any man can deny that the eighteenth and 
twentieth chaptersof Leviticus relate to marriage, or even in- 
clude it. There have been cases in which one man is right and 
all the world wrong. But in such cases the one man had 
either means of knowledge not accessible to the others ; or he 
was free from the judicial blindness by which all the rest 
were smitten. It isnot to be presumed that Mr. Cooke has 
more knowledge on this subject than all other men; nor 
can we suppose that the whole Jewish and Christian church 
have, in relation to this point, been given up to strong delu- 
sion, to believe a lie. The attempt, therefore, to prove, in 
opposition to the unanimous judgment of the Jewish and 
Christian church, that these chapters have no reference to 
marriage is Quixotic, and the execution is what might be 
expected from the attempt. 

This pamphlet contains the article published a few months 
since in the New York Observer, signed Omicron. As 
this article is the ablest, and has proved the most effective 
argument in favour of the lawfulness of the marriage in 
question, it deserves a much more extended examination 
than we can now give it. After a few preliminary remarks 
the writer confines his attention to two points. ‘The first is 
the meaning of the general prohibition contained in I 
xviii. 6. “No man shall approach to any that 1s nea 
kin to him to uncover their nakedness ;’’ or as Omicron 
translates it literally, « No man shall approach to any flesh 
of his flesh, to uncover their nakedness.”—The question 1s 
what does this mean ? iu 

It is plain that much depends on the decision of this 
question. If the phrase « flesh of his flesh,” means blood- 
kin only, then the law merely prohibits the marriage of 
blood-relations ; but if the phrase includes affinity, or rela- 
tionship by marriage ; then the law forbids the intermar- 
riage of those nearly related to each other, whether by con- 
sanguity or affinity. Omicron arrives at the conclusion 
that “ philology confines the prohibition to blood-kindred.”’ 
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The correctness of this conclusion we more than doubt. 
The word flesh is used, as might be expected, in various 
senses, literal and figurative. It is enough for our purpose 
to notice-the following. It is on all hands admitted that 
it designates the near blood-relationship of parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, who are of one blood, and of 
one flesh. Thus Judah said of Joseph, “ He is our brother, 
and our flesh.”? Gen, xxxvii. 27. It is then used for more 
distant blood relations, as in Lev..xx. 19; and in Gen. xxix. 
14, Laban said to Jacob, «Thou art my bone and my flesh.”? 
It was used for any blood relation to which the inheritance 
of a man in default of sons and brothers, was to go, Num. 
XXvil. 11, and who had the right of redemption, Lev. xxv. 
49. Ina still wider sense it expresses the relationship of 
those who were of the same tribe. Thus, David said to 
the elders of Judah, Ye are my bones and my flesh, 2 Sam. 
xix. 12. And ina sense yet wider, as when “ All the tribes 
of Israel said to David, Behold, we are thy bone and thy 
flesh.”? And finally it expresses the relationship in which 
any one man stands to any other man, as in Is. Iviii. 7, 
where thy flesh means thy fellow-man. 

The word, therefore, though properly expressive of con- 
sanguinity, is in fact used for the wide range of relationships, 
from the nearest blood-kindred to the general relationship 
of men, as having a common nature and common origin. A 
word thus comprehensive cannot be tied down to indicate 
exclusively the near connexion between blood-relations, in 
our sense of the term. To say the least, it may include 
any relationship in which one man ean stand to another. 
What it does mean in any particular case, must be decided 
by the context. The question then is, what is meant when 
it is said, a man shall not approach to any that is flesh of 
his flesh? A man is forbidden to marry any that is of 
his own flesh or kin, that is, he is forbidden to marry the 
relations specified in the following verses. Omicron ad- 
mits, that all that follows this general prohibition in v. 6, 
“is the amplification and application of this general rule, 
showing what degrees of nearness of kin constitute a bar to 
marriage.”? The following verses are therefore the inspired 
authoritative explanation of the meaning of the words 
Jiesh of his flesh, or near of kin. Let us then look at these 
verses. In v. 7 it is said a man shall not marry his own 
mother; v. 8, he shall not marry his step-mother. There is 
no blood connexion between a man and his step-mother. It 
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is a relationship arising out of marriage, and therefore a re- 
lationship by affinity. In v. 9,a sister; in v. 10,a grand- 
daughter ; v. 11, a half-sister; v. 12, paternal aunt; v. 13, 
maternal aunt, are prohibited. These are all blood relations. 
But in the following verses, 14, 15, 16, 17, an uncle’s wife, 
a son’s wife, brother’s wife, wife’s mother, daughter and 
grand-daughter, are forbidden ; and these are all cases of 
mere affinity. We have then no less than seven cases of 
relationship by affinity specified in this list, viz. step-mo- 
ther, uncle’s wife, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, (brother’s 
wife,) and wife’s mother, daughter and grand-daughter. 
If then, as is admitted, these verses are intended to explain 
and amplify the general prohibition that a man shall not 
approach any who is of his flesh, then it is undeniable, that 
the words “flesh of his flesh,’ are here used to include 
affinity as well as consanguinity. In accounting for the 
fact that “one’s own daughter” is not specified, Omicron 
says, “no one could doubt that my own daughter is ‘flesh 
of my flesh,’ yet it might be a question whether my step- 
daughter is to be so regarded.”” The latter, therefore, is men- 
tioned, v. 17, though the former is omitted. According to 
his own showing, therefore, the phrase in question includes 
affinity as well as consanguinity. 

There seems to us to be an obvious inconsistency in Omi- 
cron’s statements on this subject. He first says, the word 
flesh is used only of blood-kindred. He then says, that the 
verses following the 6th, are intended to show what is 
meant by flesh of his flesh, or near of kin. And finally 
that a man’s step-mother, step-daughter, uncle’s wife, bro- 
ther’s wife, &c., are all regarded as “flesh of his flesh.” 
Yet not one of these is a blood-relation. It is true, he 
makes a distinction between affinity by blood, and affinity 
by marriage. On this distinction we would make two re- 
marks. The first is, that, as far as regards the point in 
hand, the distinction is not only arbitrary, but unmeaning. 
Relationships are divided into two classes, those arising from 
common descent, and those arising from marriage ; the for- 
mer are by blood, the latter by affinity. What 1s not of the 
one, belongs to the latter. The only relation between a 
man and his step-mother, or his brother’s wife, or his un- 
cle’s wife, is by marriage; it is a relation by affinity and 
nothing else. And if these relationships are, as 1s admitted, 
included in the general prohibition in v. 6, then, by Omi- 
cron’s own showing, the phrase “flesh of his flesh,” does 
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not designate blood-kindred only, but includes « affinity, or 
relationship by marriage,’’ which is the very thing which 
we understand him to deny, ee 
The second remark we would make on this distinction 18, 
that if admitted, it does not serve his purpose. That is it 
cannot serve the purpose of showing that the word flesh is 


used only of blood kindred. For not only women — 


married to my blood-relations, but blood-relations of my own 
wife, are included in the prohibition, and therefore, accord- 
ing to the principles admitted by Omicron, the lattér, no less 
than the former, are in scriptural language flesh of my flesh. 
Yet the latter are connected to me only by affinity, in the 
strictest sense of the word. 

If, therefore, verses 7—17 are the explanation of verse 6, 
there can be no doubt that relations by affinity are near 
kindred in the sense in which the word is there used. And 
as in v. 17 it is declared to be wicked for a man to marry 
the near kindred of his wife, the only question is, what de- 
gree of nearness is, by divine appointment, a bar to mar- 
riage. 

The 18th verse, it is said, admits the lawfulness of the 
marriage of a man with the sister of a deceased wife, and 
therefore that particular relationship cannot be included in 
the general prohibition. The meaning of that verse is the 
second point to which Omicron directs his attention. The 
passage he reads thus; “ And a wife to hersister thou shalt 
not take to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, besides her, 
in her life time.’ According to one interpretation of this 
verse, it means, “Thou shalt not take one wife to another, 
during her lifetime.’ Thus understood, it is a direct prohi- 
bition of polygamy. To this interpretation Omicron 
Suggests two objections, the one historical, the other philo- 
logical. The historical objection is, that polygamy, toa 
certain extent, continued to prevail among the Jews; and 
that Moses himself made laws to regulate it. This objec- 
tion is undoubtedly a strong .one ; and yet not decisive, for 
it is certain that the Mosaic laws were in other cases often 
disregarded, And the regulation of polygamy as an existing 
Custom is no more inconsistent with a general prohibition 
of it, than the regulation of divorce with the recorded insti- 
tution of marriage by God in the beginning, as an indisso- 
luble contract between one man and one woman. Moses, 
as expounded by our Saviour, tells us that God commanded 
4 Man to cleave to his wife, and not to put her away for 
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any cause, save one; and yet he made laws to regulate 
divorce. Why then might he not give a general condem- 
nation of polygamy, and yet prescribe how the parties 
should act, where it in fact existed ? While, therefore, we 
admit the force of this objection, it would not be sufficient 
to overthrow the plain meaning of the words. 

But it is said that this is not the meaning of the words, 
that the philological objection to the interpretation given 
above is not less serious than the historical one. It is ad- 
mitted that the phrase, “a woman to her sister,” in all other 
places in which it occurs, means one to another, but it is 
said that in all such cases, it has a reciprocal distributive 
force, that it is always preceded by a plural nominative ; 
as in Ex. xxvi. 3., the curtains one to another; and Ezek. 
i. 9, the wings one to another. Thisistrue; (though Ezek. 
XXXVill. 21, is an apparent exception,) and if the interpre- 
tation rested exclusively upon the idiomatic use of the phrase 
would be a sufficient answer. But the iterpretation 
rests not on the usage of the compound phrase alone, 
but on that of the detached words brother and sister in the 
sense of neighbour, fellow man, or woman. This usage is 
so common that if the sacred writer had intended to say, 
one woman to another, it is hard to see how he could have 
done it ina manner more accordant to the usage of the 
language, than by saying as he has here done, a woman to 
her sister. We are not disposed, however, to contend for 
this interpretation, for in our view very little depends 
upon it. 

Omicron is greatly mistaken when he says, that if the 
words here used mean wife and sister, “this verse, as all 
agree, settles the question.”” So far from this being the case, 
we presume that two out of three of all the opposers of the 
lawfulness of the marriage of a man to the sister of a de- 
ceased wife, agree with him in the exposition of those 
words. Perhaps the most commonly received interpretation 
of the passage is, that it forbids taking one sister to another 
to vex her all her life, or as long as she lives. In other words, 
the clause her lifetime, is referred to the nearer and not to 
the more remote verb. It is then not a prohibition, but a 
restriction of polygamy; a declaration that if a man has two 
wives they must not be sisters; the one to make the other 
miserable as long as she lives. This isthe view given by Cal- 
vin, Patrick, Gill, Prof. Bush and others, all of whom regard 
the marriage under consideration as unlawful. We can- 
not in this short notice go into the details of the exegesis of 
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this verse, which, simple as it appears in English, is singu- 
larly obscure in the Hebrew. It is enough for our purpose 
to show that Omicron is mistaken in supposing that all who 
adopt his interpretation of the words “ wife to her sister,’’ 
agree as to the inference to be drawn from the passage. 
The most common interpretation is, as just stated, that it 
prohibits taking one sister to another, to make her miserable 
as long as she lives. And in this view the passage does 
not contain the slightest intimation that the one sister may 
be married after the death of the other. 

For ourselves we are prepared to go one step further. 
You may interpret this verse as you please. You may 
make it not merely imply but directly assert that the mar- 
riage of a man with the sister of his deceased wife, was 
lawful for the Jews, it would not, in our view, be the less 
unlawful for us. We speak now on the assumption of the 
continued obligation of the Leviticat law of marriage, 
which ever has been, and still is, the general law of Chris- 
tendom on this subject. No man, who believes in the con- 
tinued obligation of that law, doubts that, although the 
childless widow of one brother might be lawfully married 
by a surviving brother, such a marriage would now bo 
unlawful. That is, no. man doubts that an exception 


was made, for specific reasons, in the case of the Jews, of 


the amplication of the general law, which reasons do not 
apply to our case; and, therefore, what was lawful for 
them, is not lawful for us. If this is so in one instance, it 
may be so in another. 

Our view of this matter may be stated in very few 
words. God has expressly forbidden a man to marry any 
of his near kindred. This is the general rule, and the only 
question is as to its application. This question cannot be 
determined in any case by mere arbitra ry inferences, or by 
varying views of expediency. It must be determined by 
the exposition and application of the law given in the word 
of God. He has himself taught us how it is to be applied, 
When we come to look at the exposition and application 
given by the sacred writer, of the general principle laid 
down in Leviticus xviii. 6, we find that the rule f applica- 
tion 1s not consanguinity, because in many cases he forbids 
marriage between parties related only by affinity. Itis not 
respectus parentelae which forbids our placing in the rela- 
tion of a wife, one whom we ought to look up to with 
something like parental affection; for we are forbidden net 
only to marry a mother-in-law or aunt, but also a step- 
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daughter or daughter-in-law. It isnot a horror naturalis, 
for this ina great degree arises out of the prohibition, and 
not the prohibition out of that. It is nota regard for the 
animal perfection of the race, for that would confine the 
prohibitions to near blood-kindred, whereas they include 
many cases of affinity. But it is a regard for domestic pu- 
rity. The law forbids marriage between the members of 
the same family ; that is, between those who by the usages 
of society are allowed to associate together as members of 
the same household. This is acknowledged by the advo- 
cates and opponents of the lawfulness of the particular 
marriage under consideration. It is admitted by Michaelis, 
who says the usage of wearing the veil, drew the line of 
demarcation. No man was allowed to marry any woman 
who wasso nearly related to him as to be allowed to appear 
unveiled before him. We quote a single passage from 
Maimonides, the highest Jewish authority, to show two 
things, First, that he made intimate domestic intercourse 
the ground of the prohibitions contained in Lev. xviii. 6-1 cf 
and secondly, that he considered affinity to be included in 
the phrase “of his flesh,” In his More Nevochim, part iii. 
ch. xlix. he says, Congressuum illicitorum cum foeminis una 
feré est ratio, haec videlicet; quéd propemodim singulae 
utplurimim in eadem domo commorentur cum viro illo, 
cui sunt prohibitea, &c. Again, Vir qui uxorem habet, 
feré semper apud se habet ejus matrem, aviam, filiam, nep- 
tem, aut sororem, subindeque in illas incidit, quando exit, 
ingreditur, et negotia sua expedit. . . . . Et hi sunt 
omnes concubitus propinquorum carnis. A little after, he 
says, Fratres se habent ut radix et ramus; hinc quia pro- 
hibita est soror, prohibita etiam est soror uzxoris et uxor 
Jratris, The examination of the details, from verse 7 
to 17, shows that the law was intended to apply to all 
domestic relations, that is, as just stated, to all relations 
who were accustomed to live together as one family. The 
cases expressly mentioned are, mother, step-mother, sister, 
grand-daughter, half-sister, father’s sister, mother’s sister, 
paternal uncle’s wife, son’s wife, brother’s wife, wife’s 
mother, daughter and grand-daughter. All these relations 
were among the Jews and other Orientals, accustomed to 
live together as one family, more or less extended ; often in 
the same house or the same tents. It arose out of the pa- 
triarchal institutions that the sons clung around the father, 
and the daughters were given in marriage and became 
members of the families of their husbands. Hence the in- 
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tercourse of a nephew with the wife of his paternal uncle, 
was far more frequent and intimate than with the wife of 
his maternal uncle; and the intercourse of a brother was 
more intimate with the wife of his brother, than with the 
sister of his wife. We find therefore a paternal uncle’s 
wife and a brother’s wife specified in the prohibitions, 
while the corresponding relations are passed over in silence. 
We cannot, therefore, resist the conclusion that it is the law 
of God that a man should not. marry any of his oixeia, 
that is, the members of his own family, those who are ac- 
customed to associate with him on the terms of domestic 
intimacy. The application of this law is determined not by 
arbitrary inference or general expediency, but turns on a 
matter of fact. The only question is, Whether the sister of 
a man’s wife is his sister? Does he call her sister? does 
she call him brother? is their intercourse such as to give 
rise to brotherly and sisterly affection ? is their relation such 
as to give her the right to a sister’s place in his household ? 
If so, it is a violation of the law of God, as we understand 
it, for them to intermarry. 

We regard the dignified and able argument of Omicron, 
with so much respeet, that we have waited long in hopes 
that some one better qualified and with more leisure, would 
reply to it. As no one appears disposed to do so, we have 
felt constrained, at the eleventh hour, and in a hurried 
manner, to state the reasons why we still believe the rule 
given in our Confession of Faith, is, as to the great princi- 
ple involved, in accordance with the word of God. 


Letters on the Subject and Mode of Baptism, in two parts. 
By J. T. Hendrick, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Millersburgh and Carlisle, Ky. Millersburgh: 1842. 
pp. 196. 


Tue letters furnish an outline of the opinions entertained 
in the different ages of the Church, with respect both to 
the subjects and mode of baptism. The work is very 
well suited to answer the avowed purpose of the»writer, 
and exhibits considerable care and judgment in the selection 
of the materials, and in conducting the argu Of the 
philological part of the work, however, we are not prepared 
to express an unqualified approval. Mr. Hendricks has 
freely availed himself of the labours of others, his obliga- 
tions to whom he fully acknowledges. This work by Mr. 
Hendricks, may be safely recommended as a useful man- 
ual, on the subjects of which it treats. 
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Art. I.—On the Elocution of the Pulpit: an Introduc- 
tory Lecture, delivered at the Theological School of 
Montauban: By Professor Adolphe Monod. 


Tue author of the following discourse is the celebrated 
Adolphe Monod, who, though still a young man, has been 
for some years regarded as second to no pulpit-orator in 
France. He is at present a member of the Theological 
Faculty at Montauban, a Protestant seminary, in which 
evangelical Christians ought to take a special interest, as 
well for what it has been, and is, as for the dangers which 
impend over it from the hostility of the government. It is 
believed, that no one can read Professor Monod’s lecture, 
without being awakened by its vivid originality, and con- 
vinced by its native truth. 


Axrnovaat the art of recitation depends more on practice 
than on y, it nevertheless bas certain rules, which 


must be presented to the mind before you can address your- 
selves with profit to the exercises which are demanded, 
and which form the object of this course. In commencing 
the lectures of the year, I think it my duty to lay these 
_rules before you, or rather to recall them to your memory. 
In so doing, I limit myself to such general views as may be 
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comprised in a single discourse and at the same time are of 
universal application. 


Generat Views or THE Art or Recrration.—Irs Im- 
PORTANCE.—Its Dirricutry.—Its Narure.—InvEstTI- 
GATION OF A QUESTION. 

It is searcely necessary for me to call your attention to 
the importance of a good delivery. Among all human 
means, there is no one which contributes more to fix the 
attention of mankind, and to move their hearts. The dis- 
course which, delivered with forced emphasis or with mo- 
notony; leaves the hearer cold, and seems to court inatten- 
tion, would have attracted, convinced, and melted, if it had 
been pronounced with the accent of the soul and the into- 
nations which nature communicates to sentiment and rea- 
son. It is vain to say, that this is an affair of mere form, 
about which the Christian orator should not much concern 
himself. Eivenif delivery were a secondary thing with the 
orator, which indeed it is not—inasmuch as the state of the 
mind has more to do with it than is commonly thought—it 
must always have a commanding interest for the hearer, 
from its powerful influence on his thoughts and inclinations, 
Hearken to two men, who ought to be at home in this 
matter—Demosthenes and Massillon. The greater the dif- 
ference between the kinds of eloquence in which they re- 
spectively excelled, the more forcible is the testimony which 
they both bear to the power of delivery and oratorical ac- 
tion. Demosthenes was asked what was the first quality 
of the orator, “It is action,’ he replied. And the second ? 
“ Action.”” And the third? “Action.”? Massillon ex- 
pressed the same judgment, when he replied, on a certain 
occasion, to one who asked him which he thought his best 
sermon, “That one which I know the best.’? Why so, un- 
less that which he knew the best was that which he could 
best deliver >? We may be allowed to believe that these 
two great masters of the art exaggerated their opinion in 
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4 order to make it more striking : but its foundation is per- 
fectly true. It is not merely a true opinion ; it isan experi- 
mental fact, which cannot be contested. 


There is nothing in what we have been saying which 
sheuld startle a pious soul. True piety does not forbid the 
use of the natural faculties which God has allotted to us; but 

_ commands us to use these for his glory and for the good of | 
our race, What Bossuet so well said of God’s inspired 
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servants, applies with greater reason to all the others: 
« True wisdom avails itselfof all, and it is not the will of 
God that those whom hé inspires should neglect human 
means, which also in some Sort proceed from him.”” The 
motto of the mystic morals is Zbstain ; that of evangelic 
morals is Consecrate. And surely the Jatter is above the 
former : for to abstain, it is enough to distrust; but to con- 
secrate, we must believe. Exercise yourselves then, gen- 
tlemen, without scruple in the art of elocution and delivery ; 
but let it be in a Christian spirit, Let the art of recitation 
be with you not an end, but a means. If in your applica- 
tion to this exercise you have no higher aim than recitation 
itself, and those praises which the world lavishes on such as 
speak well, you are no longer a preacher ; you are no longer 
even an orator; you are an actor. Butif you cultivate 
elocution as a means of glorifying God and doing good to 
men, you fulfil an obligation; and the greater the zeal and 
labour which you bring to the task, the more may you im- 
plore with confidence that grace without which the most 
eloquent is but ‘a sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.’ 
This labour is the more necessary, moreover, because the 
difficulty of the art which occupies our attention is equal to 
its importance. This is proved by experience: those who _ 
recite well are few. ‘There is, however, a distinction to. be 
observed between the recitation of the actor, and that of the 
orator. The former is much more difficult than the latter ; 
and if good orators are not common, great actors, at least 
in tragedy, are phenomena of which scarcely one appears 
in an age. For the actor has two things to do, of which 
the orator has but one. To the latter, it sufiices to express 
the sentiments which he actually experiences ; but the for- 
mer must express the sentiments of another. Now to ex- 
press these, he must first make them his own; and this 
necessity which has no existence in the case of the orator, 
demands of the actor a study altogether peculiar, and appa- 
rently constitutes the most difficult portion of his art. To 
ransionm one's self into a person altogether foreign ; to 
become invested with his manners, character, passions and 
language ; and nevertheless to remain master of himself 
and with the mind free, since it would be a weakness in 
the actor to confound himself with his part so far as to 
forget himself and his acting ; this demands a prodigious 
faculty, and one which seems to depend on certain natural 
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dispositions which are altogether peculiar.* It seems as if 
there were a separate organ for the dramatic art; and it has 
been remarked that illustrious actors have not always been 
men of commanding intellect. So that we may make the 
same distinction between the orator and the actor which 
Cicero makes between the orator and the poet: Nascuntur 
poetae, fiunt oratores. We may thank God that we de- 
pend less on organization, and that this power of imagina- 
tion is not indispensable to us: our task is at the same time 
more noble and less complicated. To communicate our 
thoughts and feelings in a suitable, just and expressive man- 
ner, is all that we demand. 

But how does it happen then that speakers whose deli- 
very is good exist in no greater numbers? Leaving out 
of view forensic and parliamentary orators, how comes it 
that there are Christian preachers who sometimes pro- 
nounce their discourses without action, and even without just 
inflection, and this when neither the sincerity of their be- 
lief nor their interest in the subject can be called in ques- 
tion? There is the greater reason to be astonished at this, 
because the same men often manifest in animated conver- 
sation many of the very qualities which we miss in their 
pulpit exercises, so that they need nothing in order to make 
them excellent speakers, but to be themselves, It isa diffi- 
cult question ; but let us attempt its solution. 

And it must, in the first place, be borne in mind, that there 
is a great distance between preaching and conversation, 
however grave, interesting, or animated, A discourse, in 
which it is attempted to develop one. or more propositions, 
One person being sole speaker for an hour, before a humer- 
ous audience, has and ought to have something of continuity 
and elevation which does not belong to mere conversation. 
We are no longer in the sphere of simple nature. There 
must be some calculation of measures, Management of 
voice, and strengthening of intonations; in a word, there 
must be self-observation ; and where this begins, the 
speaker is no longer in that pure simplicity where nature 


* Some curiosity will be felt, perhaps, 
selves have made their talent to consist. 
somewhere says, * is perhaps nothing but 
to sentiments which are not my own, but which I appropriate in imagination, 
During some hours, I am able to live the life of others, and if it is not 


granted to me to resuscitate the personages of history with their earthly dress, 
Tat least force their passions to arise and murmur within me,” 


to know in what great actors them- 
“ What they call my talent,” Talma 
an extreme facility in raising myself 
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displays and acts itself forth unreservedly. Preaching like- 
wise demands certain powers, both physical and moral, 
which are not possessed by every one, and which are not 
required in conversation. The two cases, therefore, are not 
parallel; and this may suffice to show how the. same per- 
son may succeed in one and fail in the other. 

This first difference, which is in the nature of things, pro- 
duces another which pertains to the orator. In attempting 
to rise above the tone of conversation, most preachers de- 
part from it too much. They inflate their delivery, and de- 
claim instead of speaking ; now when the pompous enters, 
the natural departs. We must not, indeed, expect too 
much : whether it be the influence of example, or tradition- 
ary bad taste, or the ease of a method in which capacity of 
lungs goes for labour of reflection and energy of sentiment, 
the fact is is that there is scarcely one among us, who does 
not betray some leaven of declamation, or who preaches 
with perfect simplicity. 

We may read, recite, or speak extempore.* If we read, 
it is almost impossible to assume a tone entirely natural ; 
either because the art of reading well is perhaps more difli- 
cult than that of speaking well, or because the preacher 
who reads, when he is supposed to be speaking, places him- 
self thereby in a sort of false position, of which he must un- 
dergo the penalty. It will be better to rehearse after ha- 
ving committed to memory ; the preacher speaks through- 
out after his manuscript, it is true, but he speaks, neverthe- 
less, Where the speaker has prepared his thoughts and 
even his words, it is a matter which the auditor need not 
know, and which a good delivery can ordinarily conceal 
from those who are not themselves in the habit of speaking 
in public. The mind, the voice, the attitude, all are more 
free, and the delivery is far more natural. But can it be 
completely so? Iknownot. Art may go very far, but it 
is art still; and there is a certain tone of semi-declamation, 
from which there is scarcely any escape; a tax, as it were, 
which must be paid to method; to that method which we 
are however far from condemning, and which seems to 
have been practised by some of the servants of God, in 
whom he has teen most glorified.t Finally, will it be pos- 


* In rendering the French word improviser by speak extempore, it is pro- 
per to observe that while there is an objection to the latter, as not absolutely 
correct, there is the same objection to the former.—[T'ranst. | 
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sible to avoid the inconveniences just mentioned, and shall 
we certainly attain a simple delivery by abandoning our- 

“selves to extempore-speaking ? I believe, indeed, that this 

“is the method in which one may hope for the best delivery, 
always provided, that the speaker has so great a facility, 
or so complete a preparation, or, what is better, both at 
once, as to be freed from the necessity of a painful search 
for thoughts and words; without this, it is the worst of all 
methods, for matter as well as for form. But even where 
one has received from nature or acquired by practice a 
genuine facility; and has further premeditated with care 
the concatenation and order of his ideas; and has even been 
aided by the pen, which is almost indispensable in order to 
speak well; there will, nevertheless, always remain some- 
thing of that constraint which arises from the research of 
what is to be said ; and while thesolicitude about mere words 
absorbs much of the mind’s forces, the orator will hardly 
preserve freedom enough to secure in all cases the tones of 
nature. In this way simplicity will be injured by causes 
different from those which affect one who recites from 
memory, but scarcely less in degree. Itis a fact, that with 
‘men who abandon themselves to extempore speaking, false 
and exaggerated intonations are not rare, at those moments 
when they are not perfectly free, and completely masters 
of their diction. 

I have mentioned freedom of mind. Itis this, more than 
all the rest, which brings the preacher into the natural posi- 
tion, and consequently into the true intonation. If he could 
be perfectly at his ease, the greatest hinderance of a just 
and natural elocution would be removed. But it is this 
which is chiefly wanting, both in those who speak extem- 
poraneously what has been meditated without extraordi- 
nary pains, and even in those who rehearse a discourse 
which they have learnt by rote. When they find them- 
selves before an auditory, they become alarmed. They 
fear to displease; or, if they are under the influence of 
higher sentiments, they fear lest they shall not make an im- 
pression on their hearers; or, finally, they experience a 
vague embarrassment of which they take no distinct ac- 
count themselves, and from which certain pious ministers 
are not altogether exempt. Sometimes it is the concourse 
which intimidates them; sometimes it is the small number 


memoriter; he even repeated the same sermon a number of times. [In the 
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of hearers ; nay, perhaps a single hearer, more enlightened, 
more fastidious, or more high in rank, than the rest : alas, 
poor human heart! From the moment that this misera- 
ble timidity enters the soul—all is lost. The mind’s vision 
is troubled, the thoughts are confused, the feelings are 
blunted, the voice itself is less firm; the labouring breath 
fatigues the lungs and forebodes an approaching hoarseness. 
If the orator speak extempore, he will be in danger of 
stopping short; or, by a sort of calculation, which takes 
place almost without his own knowledge, he will seek to 
hide the poverty of the matter under the show of the man- 
ner, and will vent common-place, ill-developed ideas, more 
or less just, with a solemn voice, and a declamatory tone, 
which will leave his hearers as cold as himself, and which, 
once adopted, or rather submitted to, will hold him en- 
chained till the end of his discourse. 

We hear much of talent and facility for speaking. Iam far 
from admitting the principle, which (whether justly or not) 
is attributed to Jacotot—that all capacities are equal. Yet 
it is an error which, like most others, is only the exaggera- 
tion of a truth. God has shown himself, in the distribution 
of his gifts, less frugal and less unequal, than it is common 
to think; and as there is scarcely any soil from which cul- 
ture may not extract at least necessary food, so there is 
scarcely any mind, which, under proper direction, may not 
learn to speak in a correct, interesting, and impressive 
manner. The immense differences which we observe be- 
tween speaker and speaker, proceed less than is imagined 
from a natural inequality, and much more than we think 
from this other inequality which depends on human will 
and human efforts, This seems just and desirable ; and it 
is true ; doubly true for pulpit eloquence, in which the mo- 
ral element holds so considerable a place. But to return 
to the subject which gave occasion to this reflection ; the 
power with which certain men speak, and the excellence of 
their delivery, arise in a great measure from their ability 
to put themselves perfectly at their ease In a position where 
others are embarrassed. If confusion paralyzes the facul- 
ties—self-possession multiplies them. Of two men who 
encounter any danger, it is not always the ablest who best 
extricates himself; it is commonly he who keeps himself 
cool; and the greatest genius Is good for nothing when 
frozen by fear. Of what avail would the best faculties be 
to you, without self-possession? But he who is at his ease 
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says just what he intends, and just as he intends; reflects, 
checks himself a moment, if necessary, to seek a word ora 
thought, and from the very pause borrows some natural 
and expressive accent or gesture; takes advantage of what 
he sees and hears, and in a word brings into-use all his re- 
sources; which is saying a great deal, for ‘the spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord, searching all the inward 
parts.? You will perhaps tell me that this confidence to 
which I exhort you is rather a favour to be wished for, than 
a disposition to be enjoined; that it is the happy fruit of 
temperament, of success, of talent itself, and that it is not 
every one that chooses, who can be at his ease, I grant 
that it depends partly on temperament, and this is a reason 
for fortifying it, if it is naturally timid ; of success, and this 
is a reason why the young man should use all pains to 
make a good beginning ; of talent itself, and this is a rea- 
son for improving that which may be possessed. But there 
is another element which enters into this ease of manner, 
and I both wish it for you and enjoin it upon you, it is 
Faith, Take your position as the ambassador of Jesus 
Christ, sent by God to treat with sinful men; believe that 
he who sends you will not leave you to speak in vain; la- 
bour for the salvation of those whom you address, as if 
it were your own; so forget yourself as to see only the 
glory of God and the salvation of your hearers; you will 
then trembie more before God, but less before men. You 
will then speak with liberty, therefore with the same facility 
and propriety which you possess in the other circumstances 
of life. If our faith were perfect, we should scarcely be in 
more danger of falling into false or declamatory tones, than 
if we were crying out to a drowning man to seize the rope 
which is thrown out to save him. 

I attribute, therefore, the inferiority of many preachers, 
in oratorical delivery, partly to the difficulty of public and 
continuous discourses, but partly also to the want of cer- 
tain moral dispositions ; whence it follows, that it is by as- 
siduous labour, and by spiritual progress, that they must be- 
come able to carry into the pulpit the same powers of speech 
which they enjoy elsewhere. But this particular question 
has diverted us too far from our subject ; it is time to re- 
turn, and give some account of what constitutes the art of 
te Ta ee 

The basis of every art is nature, but nature in a state of 
embellishment. The basis is nature ; poetry and eloquence 
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do not rest ou conventional rules; it is the heart and the 
mind of man, of man as he is, which must be depicted and 
which must also be interested. But the basis is further an | 
embellished, an idealized nature ; art imitates, it does not 
copy. When Barthélemy describes to us the massacres of 
September, in terms which cause us not so much to under- 
stand as to behold with our own eyes; when his disgusting 
and sanguinary muse has no ambition but that of inspiring 
the same horror which the hideous spectacle, to which he 
delights to drag us, would itself have produced; Barthéle- 
my, with all his genius, has been {false to his-art ; here is 
neither painting nor poetry, but butchery. I would not 
subject myself to the prepossession of a mere artistic view, 
in treating the recitation of the preacher. Yet it may be 
said in general, that this recitation should partake equally 
of imitation and of nature. Listen to those who speak well ; 
observe them, at times when they are not observing them- 
selves; retain their intonations, and transfer them to your 
delivery. But while you adopt, elevate them; imitate, 
but do not copy. Do not ¢a/k in the pulpit. Too great 
familiarity is almost as great a fault as declamation; more 
rare, indeed, but nevertheless occurring among certain 
preachers, and especially such as are uneducated. It is the 
tone of good conversation, but this tone ennobled and ex- 
alted, which seems to me to be the ideal of oratoricaldelivery. 

From these general considerations, I pass to those exer- 
cises which are soon to occupy us; and the remainder of 
this discourse will be employed in giving some directions, 
first for the physical, and then for the moral part of elocu- 
tion. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE PHYSICAL PART OF ELOCUTION. 


We have just said, and we shall have occasion to repeat 
it, that this part of delivery is secondary, because it is in- 
strumental. In public speaking, as in all the operations of 
the human understanding, the organs are the mere agents 
of the mind. But these agents are indispensable, and in 
proportion as they obey the understanding, other things 
being equal, will the delivery be effective. We must not, 
therefore, despise the physical part of delivery. We shall, 
nevertheless, be brief on this point, where every one will 
be able, with the aid of a few suggestions, to guide him- 
self. 

The voice should be exercised frequently and carefully. 
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Endeavour to render your voice at the same time distinct, 
strong, sonorous, and flexible ; this can be attained only by 
long practice. Labour to acquire the mastery of your voice. 
He who possesses this faculty will find resources even ina 
refractory voice, and will produce great effects, with little 
fatigue. But most public speakers are the slaves of their 
voice ; they do not govern it, so much as it governs them. 
In this case, even though it has the most precious qualities, 
it is but a rebellious instrument. No one need fear any 
injury to the chest from those daily exercises which are 
necessary in order thus to subdue and discipline the voice. 
If moderate, they will on the contrary strengthen it; and 
experienced physicians recommend recitation and singing 
to persons of delicate habit. The most favourable time for 
these exercises, is an hour or two after ameal ; the stomach 
should be neither full nor empty. 

After the care of the voice comes that of pronunciation. 
There is a natural pronunciation; by which I mean that 
utterance of the elements of speech which is common to 
all languages; and there is a conventional pronunciation, 
or that which each nation adopts for the words of its own 
tongue. 

The student should begin by making himself perfectly 
master of the natural pronunciation, and learn to give to 
every vowel its appropriate sound, and to make the organic 
motions belonging to every consonant. The latter point is 
the more important. If the purity of the vowel sounds con- 
duce much to the grace of discourse, it is especially the ar- 
ticulation of the consonants, which gives it distincthess, vi- 
gour, and expression. A man who articulates well can 
make himself heard at a distance without vociferation, even 
though he lay little stress upon the vowels ; and this is the 
method to which actors have recourse, when they make dy- 
ing persous speak with a subdued voice ; they explode the 
consonant while they retain the vocal sound. But one who 
articulates badly will never make himself heard at a dis- 
tance ; and adding force to the vowels will but increase the , 
confusion. It is, further, in the utterance of consonants 4 
that the most usual impediments and other faults occur ; | 
and there 1s scarcely any one, who may not, on strict ob- 

. Servation, detect himself as faulty in some particulars. You 
will find one who grasseye, that is, pronounces the 7 with 
the uvula and in the throat, instead of uttering it with the ite 


tongue, against the palate. Another isps : in pronouncing aie 
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of teeth, and makes the English ¢h instead of a pure sibila- 
tion. Many fail in the ch (English sf;) substituting an s 
or a sort of f, or an awkward ch produced by an oblique 
portion of the tongue. There is no one of these faults which 
may not be corrected by perseverance.* You remember 
the example of Demosthenes, whose principal efforts were 
directed to the development of his voice, and the utterance 
of the letter vr. It is to be wished, that it were more cus- 
tomary to exercise children, at an early age, in the proper 
formation of sounds and use of their organs; there might 
thus be obtained without trouble, results which at a more 
advanced age cost immense pains and valuable time. 

Conventional pronunciation, or that which is peculiar to 
the language which we speak, can be learnt only from good 
example. First must be determined what mode shall be 
our model, for there is a difference between province and 
province. In France, it may in general be recommended, 
to take for a standard the pronunciation adopted by good 
society in Paris. There are few books which can be con- 
sulted on this subject; wé name, however, the conscien- 
tious labour of Dubroca; and a small work, by a lady, 
which singularly unites completeness and brevity, viz., the 
‘ Treatise on Pronunciation,’ by Mademoiselle Sophie Du- 
puis. 

There remains another point, which is almost entirely 
neglected by public speakers, and which has nevertheless 
great importance ; it is the art of taking breath at the right 
time. A man who takes breath properly will fatigue him- 
self less in speaking three or four hours, as certain politi- 
eal orators do, especially in England, than another in half 
an hour; and the orators who are able to speak so long are 
either men who have studied the management of their 
breath, or men who speak much but who speak well; for 
in this case respiration regulates itself, without separate 
thought, just as in conversation. But it is by no means the 
same when one recites a discourse from memory ; espe- 
cially if it is the discourse of another; for in writing we 
take care, without being aware of it, to adjust the length of 
the periods to the habitudes of our lungs. But the exercise 
in which it is most difficult to breathe aright, as being that 


* The difficulty with regard to the r is one which is least easily removed. 


Yet it may be effected by pronouncing d instead of r for sometime. Exeel- 
lent teachers declare this expedient to be infallible, 
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which is furthest removed from the natural tone, is the 
exercise of reading ; and it is remarked that one is wearied 
much sooner by reading than by speaking. There are 
very few persons who can bear half an hour of reading 
without a slight inconvenience of the organ; but there are 
many who can speak an hour without trouble. The point 
of the difficulty is this, to time the-respiration so as always 
to take breath a moment before it is exhausted. For this 
purpose it is necessary to breathe quite often, and to take 
advantage of little rests in the delivery. It might be feared 
lest this necessity should injure the utterance and make it 
frigid ; but, on the contrary, the rests which are thus em= 
ployed, by one who is exercised so as to use them properly, 
are as expressive as the voice itself; the slowness which 
they communicate to the discourse is only that slowness 
which gives more weight and vigour to the thought ; so 
this happy infirmity becomes an additional power. 

It is, lastly, by breathing seasonably, that the speaker 
will avoid a fault which is very common and very great; 
that of letting the voice fall at thé end of sentences ; which 
renders the recitation at the same time indistinct and mono- 
tonous. This is the abuse of a rule which is pointed out 
by nature. It is natural to lower the voice slightly at the 
moment of finishing a sentence, at least in most cases ; 
there are indeed certain thoughts which, on the contrary, 
demand an elevation of the voice at the close. But the 
fall is made too perceptible, and is taken from too great a 
height, so that there are often three or four words which 
the hearer catches with difficulty, or does not catch at all. 
This would be bad enough, even without the additional 
evil, that the expression is weakened at the same time with 
the voice. General rule: The voice should be kept up to 
the end of the sentence, excepting only that slight depres- 
Sion, and, as it were, reflexion, which denotes that the sense 
is terminated. But to do this, you must breathe in time 3 
as it is because the lungs are exhausted, that you lower the 
voice ; for where there is no breath, there is no sound. 


DirREcTIONS ror THE Morar Parr or Detivery. 


This title is of itself sufficient to show the point of view 
under which we consider the whole art of recitation, and in 
which we find the fundamental principle which supports 
all our rules. The principle is this: delivery has its resi- 
dence, not in the mouth, but in the sentiment and the 
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thought. It depends less on the voice than on the 
soul. I should have been in danger of being misunder- 
stood, if I had not begun by making some reservation in 
favour of the vocal part of delivery. This I am far from 
wishing to sacrifice. Butnow I assume an instrument fully 
exercised, an organ flexible and strong, a good pronuncia- 
tion, distinct articulation, and easy respiration. When this 
previous training is accomplished, and when the moment 
has come for actual speaking, remember, Gentlemen, that 
the delivery is above all an aflair of the soul; and 
make it as independent as possible of your organs. It is, 
at bottom, the soul of the speaker, which addresses the soul 
of the hearer.. The organs of speech, on the one part, and 
the organs of hearing on the other, are but intermediates 
between the mind of him who speaks, and the mind of him 
who hears. The more free one makes this communication, 
ihe more one forgets the organ, so as to bring out nothing 
but the soul, the better will be the clocution. Let the soul, 
the entire soul, with its constant unity, as well as with its 
infinite movements, look through the utterance, like the 
bottom of a stream through perfectly limpid water; so lim- 
pid that it seems not to exist. The organs should be such 
docile and faithful interpreters of the thought, as to seem 
not to be present; they should obey to the degree of self- 
concealment. This is their glory and their mission; and 
the realizing of this ideal would infer the perfection, as well 
of the organ, as of the sentiment. From this, our funda- 
mental principle, Zt is the soul that should speak, we pro- 
ceed to derive certain general directions, which can be fully 
apprehended only by their application.” 

I. The delivery should be ¢rue or just; it should give to 
each thought and each sentiment the tone which belongs to 
it. Why is such a tone proper to such an emotion of the 
soul? Why, for example, do we raise the voice at the be- 
ginning of a sentence, and let it fall at the end, when we 
ask a question to which an answer is expected? Why do 
we invert the method, in that species of questions which 
require no answer, and which are only another form of 
affirmation? Why doesa certain intonation mark a sim- 
ple assertion, another a doubt, another surprise, another an- 
ger, and the like? This is a question which we cannot an- 

by » 

* In the lecture, each of these directions was accompanied with exam- 
ples, which served to illustrate them to the puril. 
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swer. We are assured it is so in nature: to observe and 
to reproduce it, is the business of elocution. But to explain 
the secret relation which exists between the movements of 
the mind and the inflections of the voice, is more than any 
one can do, if we except him who formed both the human 
soul and the organs which serve to communicate its impres- 
sions. That there are, in regard to this, fixed and well-de- 
termined laws, is sufficiently proved by the two following 
observations. In the first place, all men, without excepting 
those who never practice public speaking, recognise just 
inflection, when they hear it: the dramatic art is founded 
on thisremark. In the second place, there are certain in- 
flections which may be called primitive, and which remain 
invariable ; when we pass from one nation and idiom to 
another, notwithstanding the infinite diversity of all that is 
conventional, But how are we to discover these accents 
of nature? The first means, which offers itself to the mind, 
is to observe them in others; it is excellent ; but we cannot 
employ it in every case. We do not always find an occa- 
sion to hear precisely this or that word, or sentence, about 
which we are embarrassed, pronounced by good speakers. 
I suppose the case therefore where we are left to ourselves. 
How are we to discover the accents of nature? I answer, 
we must seek them in the soul. We must begin by dis- 
cerning the inward impression; and this impression, well 
caught, will conduct us to the intonation. This is the first 
consequence of the general principle which we have laid 
down above, or rather it is only the principle itself put into 
practice. 

It is not meant that random trials must be made of all 
sorts of intonations, or that bursts of voice must be uttered 
at hazard. We must sit down, reflect, comprehend, feel, 
and silently interrogate the mind and heart. It is not till 
after this inward labour, that the essays of the voice will be 
useful: they will succeed in clearing and animating the 
movement of mind which gave them birth. By these 
means, one may gradually arrive at the true tone, which 
once found, and especially found in this way, will abide in 
the soul’s memory, and will return and present itself at the 
moment of necessity. A very useful method of aiding 
in this research, is to translate the thought into other terms, 
more eo than those of the discourse; or, again, to in- 
quire how one would utter an analogous sentiment in the 
ordinary course of life. This care in tracing the language 
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to the thought, and questioning the soul concerning the in- 

flections of the voice, is the more necessary, from the fact, 

that the same sentence or the same word, is susceptible of 

a multitude of inflections, which the mind alone can distin- 

guish, perceiving as it does the most delicate relations, 

while the diction and the pen have but a single expression 

for the whole. Take a word—the most insignificant you 

© can find—a proper name, for instance—and this, if you 
please, a monosyllable, as Paul. For writing and for lan- 
guage, there is but this one word, Pau/; but there are ten, 
twenty, an infinity, for the soul, and the organ it inspires. 
By the mere way in which an intelligent speaker, or bet- 
ter still, one who speaks without observing how, utters 
this name, and without waiting for him to add any thing, 
you will be able to discern whether he be about to praise 
or to blame; to tell good news, or bad; to encourage 
a design, or to dehort from it; to call one afar off, or at 
hand ; to question, or to repel. We should never end, if 
we should try to enumerate all the thoughts which may be 
included in the utterance of this little name. Now, amidst 
this infinite variety ; what rules shall guide us? What 
other than the mind, well exercised and correct, can find in 
delivery, the tone which suits the occasion and the moment 
of speaking? I cannot, then, repeat too often, Speak ex 
animo. Perhaps you think this is a matter of course, and 
that the advice is unimportant. But practice will convince 
you that it is not so. Let me be allowed to cite the authori- 
ty of a man, who received from God a rare genius, which, 
has unfortunately, he squandered on vanities ; I mean Talma ; 
listen to his own exposition, given in private to some of his 
friends; for he wrote nothing of importance on his art. It 
will be seen that his mode of preparation was that of 
which I have been speaking ; and it may be believed, that 
one of the causes of that reform which he wrought in 
theatric delivery, was the care which he bestowed, in search- 
ing for inflections in his soul, and in employing his organs 
only as docile instruments, destined to reproduce the inter- 
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, * “Jt has been imagined, even by enlightened minds, that in studying my 
parts, I place myself before a glass, as a model before a painter in his atelier. 
‘According to them, I gesticulate, I shake the ceiling of the roo with my cries ; 
in the evening, on the stage, I utter the intonations learnt _ the morning, 
prepared inflections, and sobs of which I know the number; imitating Cre- 
centini, who, in his Romeo, evinces a despair scored beforehand in a passage 
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The intonation being found, we must give it a degree of 
intensity greater than one would employ in conversation. 
From this comes the energy of public discourse. It is need- 
less to say, this energy should bear a proportion to the na- 
ture of the subject. It will be at one time the energy of 
argument, at another the energy of passion, but it will al- 
ways be the energy of propriety and of truth. This utter- 
ance, at once accurate and firm, these inflections, true and 
struck out with precision, have a peculiar charm for the 
hearer, and can make a discourse interestiug from begin- 
ning to end, even in the least animated parts. 

II. The delivery should be simple or natural. In speak- 
ing from the soul, one will speak simply; for the soul is 
simple. It is only the presence of man which can make us 
affected ; when alone, we are always simple, for the single 
reason, that then we are ourselves. The accents of the 
soul are those of nature. It is these which we are to re- 
produce; and we must take care not to substitute for these 
the accents of conventional artifice, or of arbitrary choice. 
It is necessary that the hearer should recognise himself, and 
that the instinct of his nature should be satisfied with each 
of our inflections. In other words, we must speak, and 
not declaim. I have already said, Elevate, ennoble the 
tone of conversation and of common life, but while you 
elevate, do not forsake it. An able painter does not sla- 
vishly copy the traits of his model; he idealizes them, and 
transfers them to the canvass only after he has subjected 
them to a sort of transfiguration in his brain; but even 


while idealizing them, he so imitates them that they may ” 


be recognised at once. Thus it is, that a portrait may bea 
perfect likeness, and yet more beautiftil than the original. 
The same thing occurs in good speaking. The tones of 
common parlance are embellished, and yet they are perfectly 
recognisable, because their essence is carefully preserved. 
But to declaim, to take a new tone because one is in the 
pulpit, in fine to speak as no one ever speaks, is a grievous 


sung a hundred times over at home, with a piano accompaniment. It isan 
error: reflection is one of the greatest parts of my labour; following the ex- 
ample of the poet, I walk, I muse, or even seat myself on the margin of m 
little river ; like the poet, I rub my forehead, it is the only gesture I allow saves 
and then you know it is by no means one of the grandest. Oh! how true 
is that saying which has become historic! If any one should inquire, how I 
have found the greater part of my greatest successes, I should reply, ‘ By con- 
stantly thinking of them.’ ” (Musée des familles. 6 vol. p. 124.) 
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fault, while, strange to say, it is a fault very common, very 
hard to avoid, and which perhaps no one of us escapes al- 
together. For it is far easier to assume a sustained and un- 
altering tone, than, step by step, to follow thought and sen- 
timent in their infinite sinuosities ; and then, there are never 
wanting hearers of bad taste, for whom the pomp of lan- 
guage is imposing. Nevertheless, Gentlemen, consulting 
only the human efiect of your preaching, if this considera- 
tion were not unworthy of you, the man who speaks in 
the pulpit will rise above him who declaims. Even those 
who at first suffer themselves to be dazzled by the cadence 
of periods, and the outbreaks of voice, at length grow wea- 
ry, and are less pleased with the artificial preacher, than 
with him whose very tones make them feel that he thinks 
allthathe says. And what shall I say of the real and useful 
effect produced by these two preachers ? How much more 
directly, nay, exclusively, will the latter find his way to the 
heart and conscience! How will his vehement parts be 
relieved by the calm and simple tone of his habitual man- 
ner! How much more truly will he be what he ought, 
in the sight both of God and of man, by continuing to be 
himself, and not stepping aside from truth in announcing 
truth! Yes, Gentlemen, if you would have a pulpit de- 
livery which shall be dignified and Christian, and which 
shall make great impression, speak always with simplicity. 
Say things as you feel them. Put no more warmth into 
your manner than you have in your heart. This honesty 
in speaking—allow me the expression—will constrain you 


“fp introduce a more sincere, and a profounder warmth, which 


ou would never have attained in any other way. It will, 
besides, have a salutary reaction on your writing, and even 
on your soul. For, displaying things as they are, it will 
bring your faults to light, and admonish you to correct them. 
I have spoken of the pulpit. If it had been proper here to 
speak of the stage,many similar observations might be made. 
Great actors no longer declaim ; they speak. Talma, whom 
I have so often named, began by declaiming, as do others. 
An interesting circumstance made him feel the necessity of 
adopting a new manner, more conformed to nature: and 
from that day he became another man, in regard to his art, 
and produced extraordinary effects. Those who have 
heard him will tell you that the extreme simplicity of his 
playing astonished them at first, and that they were tempted 
to take him for a very ordinary man, whose only advantage 
VOL. XV.—NO. I. 28 
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over others consisted in a magnificent voice : but they were 
soon subdued by the power of nature, and the vivid im- 
pressions by which they were seized made them under- 
stand that the very simplicity of his acting constituted its 
force, as well as its originality.* 

III. The delivery should be varied. We know how 
monotonous it is in general; and though every one feels 
the grossness of the fault, few succeed in avoiding it. The 
best means of doing so, is to observe our principle of reci- 
tation from the soul. The soul is all full of variety. If 
there are no two leaves on a tree exactly alike, still less are 
there two sentiments ina human soul which are perfectly 
identical. Listen to a man engaged in animated conversa- 
tion: you will be confounded at the marvellous flexibility 
of the human mind and the infinity of shades to which it 
can adapt itself by turns. All this the vocal organ will de- 
liver, if it confine itself to follow the movements of the soul. 
It must therefore be conceded, that there is no reason why 
any one should be monotonous in recitation. Take account 
of the sense of each sentence, of each member of a sentence, 
you will discover a perpetual mobility in the thought, and 
will need only to infuse abundance of truth into your de- 


* “We were,” it is Talma who speaks, “rhetoricians and not dramatic 
personages. How many academic discourses on the stage! How few words 
of simplicity! But, one evening, chance threw me into a parlour with the 
leaders of the Gironde party ; their sombre and disquieted appearance attracted 
my attention. There were written there, in visible characters, great and 
mighty interests, As they were too much men of heart to allow these interests 
to be tainted with selfishness, I saw in them manifest procfs of the dangers of 
the country. All were assembled for pleasure, yet no one thought of it. Dis- 
cussion ensued, they touched the most thrilling questions of the crisis, It 
was beautiful. I imagined myself present at a secret deliberation of the Ro- 
man Senate. ‘It is thus,’ thought I, ‘that men should speak, The country, 
whether it be named France or Rome, employs the same accents, the same 
language: if then they do not declaim here, neither did they declaim in the 
olden time; it is evident? These reflections made me more attentive. My 
impressions, though produced by a conversation devoid of all violent manner, 
(emphase,) became profound. «An apparent calmness in these men,’ thought 

» ‘agitates the soul ; eloquence, then, can have force, without throwing the 

ody into disorderly movements Vv Teven perceived that discourse, uttered 
without effort or outcry, renders the gesture more e 
expression to the countenance, All these deputies, 
appeared far more eloquent tha 
spectacle, they thought it neces 
actors, of such actors as we then were, that is to say, 
with turgidity. From that moment I caught new ligh 
senerated.” (Musée des familles, ibid, p, 280.) 


of declaimers, fraught 
t, and saw my art re- 
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livery, to ensure for it abundance of variety. There is in 
particular a kind of variety which will be found in this 
way, and which will spread itself over all the rest; I mean 
variety in regard to time of delivery. It 1s natural to 
speak sometimes slow, and sometimes fast ; sometimes even 
very slow, and sometimes very fast. Here is a word on 
which one must dwell a moment ; here, on the other hand, 
is a sentence which must be exploded, rather than recited, 
and which must be pronounced with all the rapidity of 
which the organs are capable in consistency with precise 
articulation. An elocution which levels these inequalities, 
and in which every sentence takes its turn with a measure 
always equal, and almost with the same rhythm, contra- 
dicts nature and loses half its resources. This monotony 
must be broken, at all hazards. Better even would it be to 
employ excessive action and abrupt transitions, though this 
extreme must also be avoided, because it gives the delivery 
4 theatrical air, or rather because by exaggerating nature it 
falsifies it. In general, we speak too fast, much too fast. 
When any one speaks, the thoughts and sentiments do not 
come to him all at once: they rise in his mind by little and 
little. Now this labour, and this delay should appear in 
the delivery, or it will always fail of being natural. Take 
your time to reflect, to feel, to let ideas come ; and do not 
make your elocution precipitate, except when determined 
so to do by some peculiar consideration. This necessary 
rapidity will give greater movement and vivacity to the 
delivery : but that other rapidity, which arises only from 
embarrassment and want of intelligence or reflection, con- 
founds all the inequalities of thought, and engenders a 
manner which is effeminate, dull, lifeless, and uninteresting. 
IV. Together with variety, the delivery should present 
another condition, without which this variety will itself be 
without connexion and support: it is that of unity. The 
delivery should be one. In other words, we must use an 
effortto have a recitation d’ensemble : which results again 
from the principle which we laid down in the outset. For 
if the words are manifold, the thought is one and indivisi- 
ble in the mind. If we were pure spirits we could commu- 
ieate it to other spirits of the same nature, without decom- 
osition. But being constrained to clothe it in words, we 
are constrained to dismember it, and, from being simple in 
our soul, it becomes multiplied in language. To seize and 
transmit to the hearer this sole thought, to rise. from lan- 
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guage to the soul, and from the multiplicity of words to the 
simplicity of intellect, is the great work of a good delivery. 
Collecting then into one general sentiment, fthe various 

entiments of which I have said so much, it will deserve 
the definition which has been given of the Beautiful, «Unity 
in variety, or variety in unity.” This is notte be accom- 
plished, however, alwaysin the same manner. In general, 
we shall, in a well-constructed ‘Sentence, avoid giving pro- 
minence to this or that word, we shall rather cause the 
whole to stand forth together, and look for support in the 
close. For it is the genius of our language to accent, con- 
stantly but lightly, the end of every word, and consequently 
also the end of every sentence. There are, nevertheless, 
certain cases, where one is obliged to give a saliency to 
some words, or even to a single word, because this word 
comprises the capital idea. Even then, however, such 
words should predominate over the sentence, but not ab- 
sorb it. It is the thought, which should always appear, and 
always in its unity. A delivery which is broken, jerking, 
rising and falling by turns, is good for nothing. And here 
we must do justice to our language, Foreigners sometimes 
charge it with the want of this movement, because it wants 
accents; and indeed this accent which returns regularly at 
the end of each word, is really the absence of all accentua- 
tion. But this appears to me to constitute a real advan- 
tage of the French tongue, in regard to elocution. The 
speaker, unconstrained by any accent of pronunciation, is 
free to place where he chooses the accent of recitation, 
which offers him a great facility ; and there is probably no 
language which, in this regard, contributes more than ours 
to oratorical delivery, 

I might add other counsels ; but these are they which, as 
experience has taught me, are most useful 3 and by means 
of the illustrations which we have commenced, you will 
yourselves be able to make other applications of one gener- 
al principle; to which we must continually return, and in 
which are embodied all the directions we have given, 
_ I have said nothing about gestures. It is a subject by 
itself, and one which I have not time to treat at present. 
Let merely say, that the preacher should make few ges- 


tures, and these of a very simple kind, and further, that 


they should. be dictated by the emotion 
well as by the inflections of the voice. 
In recapitulation, Gentlemen, if you wisi to attain toa 


S of the soul, as 


Ae 
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good delivery, begin by preparing your mind and your 
heart. Then, by reflection with the aid of observation, 
search for the inflections of the soul ; and oblige your organs 
to conform to these, humbly and exactly. For the rest, 
be persuaded you will speak all the better, the more you 
sink yourselves ; that the best delivery is that which turns 
attention from the orator to fix on what he says; and, 
finally, that the highest point of the art, especially in the 
ease of the preacher, is to cause himself to be forgotten. 


Art. IlL—Message from the President of the United 
States, to the two Houses of Congress, at the Com- 
mencement of the Third Session of the Twenty-Se- 
venth Congress. pp. 767. Washington, 1842. 


On or about the first Tuesday of every December, the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
being assembled in their respective halls, and having for- 
mally made known to the President, that they are in readi- 
ness to receive any communication from him before pro- 
ceeding to business, a messenger in due time is announced 
to each house, who makes his appearance laden with a 
bulk of manuscripts that an editor might he allowed to com- 
pare to a year’s outfit of a quarterly review, Taking one 
of the smallest of these articles, the clerk proceeds to read 
the President’s Message, which being accomplished in 
some seventy minutes, he spares the legislature the rest of 
the pile, which is, however, ordered to be printed in a mass 
—which order has probably been anticipated for some 
weeks, When the edition is ready, it is divided among the 
members, at their demand, each copy being neatly enve- 
loped, and only waiting to be addressed, with the potential 
symbols, “ Pub. Doc. Free,” and the signature of a mem- 
ber affixed, to be carried without cost of postage to any of- 
fice on the thirty five millions of miles traversed by the 
American mail. Therefore the newspaper editors, one and 
all, exclaim “ we are indebted to the Hon. for impor- 


‘tant public documents ;” and with the majority of the other 
honoured recipients peep into the uncut sheets and put 
them aside for reference. Some, like ourselves, sit down 


+ 


seriously to read the book; but we suppose our number to 
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be very few. It is, indeed, worthy of a deliberate perusal ; 
for it is the annual report of our public affairs in detail; it 
is the balancing of the national Jeger, and the presentation 
of our servants’ stewardship, for the examination and judg- 
ment of their employers, the people. For this reason alone 
Christian patriots should feel an interest in such a report. 
But there are many subjects which are included in the 
operations of our national Departments that lay special 
claim to the notice of such observers, A glance, therefore, 
at the Message and its appended documents, we may hope 
will furnish some matter, both new and interesting, to the 
most of our readers. 

The prominent and emphatic manner in which the Pre- 
sident directs our acknowledgment of the Divine Provi- 
dence in the productiveness of the soil, the general health 
of the country and the preservation of national peace, whilst 
it is the smallest tribute we can render for such mercies, is 
gratifying to all who wish to see this recognition preserved 
in the public papers. It would be still more pleasing to see 
the acknowledgment of the “ Great Being who made us, 
and who preserves us a nation,” evinced in all the deport- 
ment of our rulers and legislators. It might be hoped that 
the common admission of human accountability and a 
knowledge of the Providential history of our country, would 
be so much aided by the daily devotions conducted by the 
chaplains of Congress, that the members would feel the in- 
fluence of these associations in their debates and social ha- 
bits. 

The extraordinary mission of a venerable and pacific gen- 
tleman, like Lord Ashburton, so strongly bound on the one 
hand to his sovereign by his elevated station as privy coun- 
sellor,and on the other hand to the United States by domestic 
connexion, for the purpose of settling the chief matters in 
dispute between the two nations, is an honourable event 
to our age. We trust that it is not wholly to worldly poli- 
cy that we must attribute the proposition and acceptance of 
compromise, in relation to questions of difference which 
might so easily have been fomented into open war. How 
much more rational and human is this quiet way of con- 
ference and concession between cool-headed men, than the 
bluster of orators and the verbosity of diplomatic letters ! 
How Christian was the purpose of the mission, when con- 
templated, as expressed by his lordship, as “an amicable 


and at the same time equitable settlement of a controversy, — 
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which, with the best intentions, the authorities of the two 
countries, for nearly half a century, have in vain endea- 
voured to effect.” And we cannot help citing another sen- 
tence or two from the British plenipotentiary’s correspon- 
dence, for the sake of his suggestions as to the true method 
of managing all international differences: surely we are old 
enough to lay aside the folly of the old way. “I trust, sir,’’ 
says Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster, “ that you will have 
perceived in the course of my hitherto informal communi- 
cations with you, that I approach my duties generally, 
without any of those devices and manoeuvres which are 
supposed, I believe ignorantly, to be useful tools of ordina- 
ry diplomacy. With a person of your penetration they 
would avail as little as they would with the intelligent pub- 
lic of the two great enlightened countries of whose interests 
we are treating. I know no other mode of acting than 
open, plain dealing, and I therefore disregard willingly all 
the disadvantage of complying with,” &c. 

One of the stipulations of the new treaty with Great Bri- 
tain binds each of the parties to maintain, on the coast of 
Africa, a sufficient squadron to enforce their laws for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Among the documents be- 
fore us, is a report from two officers of the navy, of much 
experience in that service, from which we collect that the 
extent of country along which the slave trade is carried on 
is more than 3600 miles; reaching from Senegal to Cape 
Frio. Deducting from this length the portions of the coast 
watched in some degree by the thirty European and Amer- 
ican settlements scattered along it, 3000 miles are left for 
the protection of a naval force. There are hundreds of 
“ factories,’ or trading places along this space, most of 
which are interested in the traffic of slaves. There are es- 
tablished stations on the rivers or open shore, to which the 
slaves are brought by the negro chiefs, who collect and sell 
them to the agents. They are kept in wretched buildings, 
called barracoons, strongly built and in sufficient number, 
in some places, to hold several thousand at once. These 
stations are generally fortified with cannon and muskets, for 
defence against the neighbouring natives and to suppress 
insurrections. The vessels usually take in their cargo of 
slaves as soon as they arrive and can land the goods which 
they have brought from Brazil or the West Indies. These 
particulars relate to the western coast of the continent. 


«We have little knowledge,” the officers state, “ of the de- 
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tails repecting the slave-trade or the eastern coast of Africa. 
No instance has come to our knowledge of the use of the 
American flag there. From the best information we can 
obtain, it seems that a large trade is carried on by Portu- 
guese colonies, the Arab chiefs and negro tribes, Their 
Sreatest markets are the Mahometan countries, bordering 
on the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, the Portuguese Kast In- 
dia colonies, Bombay, and perhaps other British possessions 
in the East Indies; this part of the trade is probably in the 
hands of the Arabian vessels, Many are also shipped to 
Brazil, and some perhaps find their way to Cuba and Porto 
Rico.” 

To most of us who live out of the hearing of drum and 
fife, excepting as the sound greets us on our national anni- 
versary, in the innocent evolutions of our village “Blues,” 
“ Greens,” “Guards”? and so on, it will excite some sur- 
prise to find that we have an army that costs us from three 
to four millions of dollars annually. But even now when 
the war with the Indians in Florida is over, it is necessary 
to keep a force of 1600 men there for protection. A thou- 
sand more are required on the Texas frontier; 1800 in 
Missouri and Wisconsin; 900 in Arkansas; as many 
on the Canada line. These, with the various forts and 
stations in the interior, employ in the aggregate nearly ten 
thousand men. For all this number there are but twenty 
“chaplains and schoolmasters” provided. The num- 
ber of recruits enlisted in the last year was 2391. We 
should like to see a return of the age and condition in life 
of these recruits, and the causes which induced their adop- 
tion of a life, unhappily, so degraded as that of a soldier in 
time of peace. The extent of the warlike preparations 
constantly going on, unobserved by the mass of our citizens, 
may be further exhibited by stating that in the year 1842 
more than two millions of dollars were employed by the 
ordnance department. Of this sum $300,000 were expend- 
ed in the armories of Harper’s Ferry and Springfield, in 
manufacturing and repairing arms, and about $120,000 
in purchasing ordnance and stores, such as $20,000 worth 
of saltpetre for gunpowder. This department has charge 
of the lead mines in the Upper Mississippi, owned by the 
government, of which Galena is the head-quarters. The 
mines are worked by smelters who pay their rent ina 
per centage of the mineral obtained. The openings of the 


mines are what are called in the slang vocabulary “dig. 
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gins”? and are formally reported under that name in the 
tables of the report of the department. In five months 
sixty-six lessees dug 956,000 pounds of the mineral. Still 
another branch of the military establishment is that of the 
engineers, comprising the erection and maintenance of forts 
and other defensive works, barracks, national road, har- 
bours, &c. A million and a quarter of dollars is named as 
the appropriation needed for this department for the next 
eighteen months. 

We must admit the necessity of defensive preparations, 
but we cannot help wishing that the time had come to beat 
the sword and spear into ploughshares and pruning hooks, 
as we read the catalogue of articles required by the emer- 
gencies of war, and the estimates of millions to supply and 
employ them. The money invested in cannon, muskets, 
swords, pistols, powder and ball, and their appurtenances, 
would sustain all our missionaries, and supply them with 
means of influence over our fellow creatures which would 
make a strange contrast with the “grape shot,’’ « shells,” 
“sulphur,”’ “ ladles for hot shot,”’ “tongs for hot shot,’’ &c., 
&c., which make up the preparations for Christian war. 

The report on the military academy represents the con- 
dition of that institution to be very flourishing. The last 
board of visiters recommend some extension of the literary 
part of the course, and intimate that it would be well for 
the young gentlemen who are destined to be the officers of 
our army, to know something more of geography and his- 
tory, at least of their own country; than is at present pro- 
vided for. The professor who conducts the moral instruc- 
tion of the cadets is also the chaplain of the academy, and 
preaches regularly. The visiters, in their report, call him 
the “spiritual pastor’? of the students, and express the 
highest confidence in the present incumbent. They signify, 
at the same time, that neither ethics nor'preaching will se- 
cure the lads from moral evil, unless special care is given 
to several points of police and arrangement. ‘Thus it is 
hinted that the persons having the more immediate charge 
of the cadets, in subordination to the higher officers, should 
be men of exemplary morals; and that cadets do not make 
the best assistants in the discipline of the school. The 
board make two other suggestions which demand the atten- 
tion of those who wish to see the West Point Academy 
accomplishing more than the mere military training of 

young men. One 1s, that the occupation of a room twelve 
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feet square, by three cadets, for the purposes of studying 
and sleeping, is alike unfavourable to health and morals, 
and that “health, innocence and self-culture”? demand the 
erection of an edifice with sufficient accommodations for 
the separate use of the students. The other suggestion of 
the visiters is that young cadets should not be sent too soon 
into the annual encampment. Their remarks on this sub- 
ject are pregnant with admonitory instructions, though the 
board disavow that this expression of their opinions is 
founded on their knowledge of any actual mischief. “ Here 
(in the encampment] they mix freely with those who, with 
more age and experience, have contracted, in some instances, 
greater immorality. The restraints of study and regular 
recitation are withdrawn; the unsophisticated youth, who 
has just come from the shelter of a father’s roof, is exposed 
to the fascinations of those whom he regards as more ac- 
complished than himself; and it ought not to excite sur- 
prise, if at the expiration of six or eight weeks he should 
sometimes enter the barracks and commence his studies 
deteriorated in morals, and predisposed to offences which 
will provoke the displeasure of his superiors, and perhaps 
soon send him back stained with disgrace, to afflicted and 
dishonoured parents.”’ 

The departments we have noticed are those in charge of 
the Secretary of War, and include the reports made to him 
by the Major General of the army, the Ordnance Bureau, 
the Quartermaster General, and the Chief Engineer. The 
military academy is under the supervision of the latter offi- 
cer. Besides, the Secretary of War communicates the re 
ports of the Chief Topographical Engineer, the Paymaster 
General, the Surgeon General, the Commissary General of 
Subsistence, the Commissioner of Pensions, and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. From these documents (ex- 
cepting the last) we glean the following facts, as comport- 
ing with our use of the volumes. The number of cases of 
sickness in the army during the last year was 34,172. As 
the mean strength of the army for that time is estimated at 
only 10,000, the proportion of cases to the number of men 
was as 32 to 1, or nearly 342 per cent. The deaths were 
303. The number of persons receiving pensions from the 
army side of that provision is now 25,035. The number 
was reduced in the year by 1500. The navy pensioners 
(all of them are invalids) amount to 503. 

To the official statements of the condition of the Indians 
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every benevolent and just American must turn with melan- 
choly interest. It is in some respects a sad, but in others a 
happy announcement which the Secretary of War makes 
—‘ there is no more land east of the Mississippi, remaining 
unceded, to be desired by us.”? May the aboriginal tribes 
take this as an assurance that they shall be unmolested on 
the other side of the river? Ifthe western lands, to which 
they have been driven, should be “ desired by us,”’ shall we 
colonize them in the Pacific Islands? The Secretary pru- 
dently goes no farther than to “hope” that when the tracts 
now pending shall be ratified, and the Indians removed ac- 
cording to contract, “the red man will then be suffered to rest 
in peace.”?” When that time comes he also hopes “ that our 
undivided efforts will be bestowed in discharging the fear- 
ful responsibilities we have incurred, to improve his intellec- 
tual and moral condition, as the only means of rendering 
him happy here or hereafter.’”?_ The number of Indians re- 
moved beyond the Mississippi is $8,000; leaving less than 
25,000, the greater part of whom have engaged to emigrate 
within a few years. Among the latest acquisitions of our 
government is that of ten millions of acres of land in the 
territory of Iowa, from the Sac and Fox tribes; and that of 
fifteen millions of acres in Michigan and Wisconsin of the 
Chippeways. The population of the Sacsand Foxes is 2348. 
The Wyandots have also ceded all their possessions in 
Ohio, consisting of 109,000 acres, and about 5,000 acres in 
Michigan. 

The reports of the various superintendents and agents 
of the United States among the Indians, present little evi- 
dence that the great evils of their condition are becoming 
alleviated. We refer specially to the injury they suffer 
from the rapacity of the white traders, and the effect of the 
spirituous liquors with which they supply the savages. 
Some miscellaneous extracts, abridged from the documents 
of the Commissioner will present this subject in its clearest 
light. And first, as to the general character and influence 
of the men who hover about the settlements to extort what- 
ever money comes into the hands of the Indians, from the 
payment of their annuities or otherwise. The extracts refer 
to different tribes. “A set of the most abandoned and unprin- 
cipled wretches are collected near the line upon Des Moines 
river, and at one ortwo other points along the boundary, from 


_ whose dens the intoxicating liquid flows in uninterrupted 
streams upon the Indians. In 1832 intoxication was rare 
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among them, and I doubt if an habitual drunkard belonged 
to their nation, while at this time, except when upon their 
hunting ground, the whole nation, without distinction of 
rank, age, or sex, exhibits a continual scene of the most re- 
volting intoxication.” “The greatest difficulties with 
which the agents, teachers, and missionaries have to con- 
tend arise from the presence of crowds, and daily increasing 
crowds of depraved white men, who have taken up their 
abodes in the Indian country. This worse than savage 
population is composed of deserters from the fur traders 
on the upper Miami, renegades from Santa Fe, discharged 
soldiers,and fugitives from justice. The Indians being 
destitute during the greater part of the year, are compelled 
to solicit credits from the traders, who, aware of the uncer- 
tainty of their being paid, demand and receive the most 
usurious prices for their goods. The money which is not 
paid away to satisfy the traders, soon finds its way into the 
hands of the whisky dealers, who swarm like birds of evil 
omen around every place where annuities are to be paid.”’ 
“It is useless forme to try to keep them from whisky. 
There is a set of lawless wretches settled on the opposite 
side of the river who follow nothing for a living but selling 
whisky to the Indians, stealing horses, counterfeiting mo- 
ney, &c. The life of your agent has been threatened more 
than once for his efforts to put a stop to this traffic. On the 
9th of this month I caught three men who were introdu- 
cing whisky into the Indian country, tied them, and kept 
them for a few days, and took them to Holt county to be 
committed. Instead of committing them, I had to leave 
myself in haste to prevent a suit for the whisky I had 
destroyed.” «These tribes are found to be rapidly wasting 
away, in an intimate intercourse with that portion of our 
white population, who follow and keep as near them as they 
can for the vile purpose of profiting by their inordinate fond- 
ness forintoxicating drink.” “White men are making it a bus- 
iness all along the line, of purchasing guns, horses,provisions, 
and goods of these people, by giving whisky in exchange, 
and then, when they get their money, sell the articles back for 
cash at exorbitant prices.” “Choctaws and Chickasaws are 
induced by the presence of these dens and sinks of iniquity 
[whisky shops and distilleries in Texas] upon their borders, 
to cross over, are generally made drunk, frequently robbed, 
and sometimes murdered.’”’ “We see whole tribes, now in 
the receipt of large annuities from the Government, and en- 
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joying advantages which an equal number of whites hardly 
any where possess, gradually declining in numbers, and daily 
becoming more licentious, though not less barbarous and 
miserable, under the same destructive influence.” 

No laws have been able to cut off the supply of spiritu- 
ous liquor, and the thorough devastation which drunken- 
hess is making among most of the tribes may be conceived 
of by some further extracts, taken, like the preceding, from 
the reports of various agencies. “Unless something more 
effectual than has yet been tried, can be adopted for the pre- 
servation of the Winnebagoes, it is evident that they must 
soon be numbered with the nations that have been. Scenes 
of wretchedness, bloodshed and murder are occurring so fre- 
quently in their drunken frolics, that they have ceased to be 
objects of wonder and astonishment. Thirty-nine are known 
by myself to have perished in this way, within the last 
year ; sometimes two or three have been stabbed to death 
during the same night. Give the Indians goods or provi- 
sions instead of money, incur the expense of hauling and 
delivering them in the interior of their country, give what 
you please and where you please, to the whisky shops it 
will go inthe end. They have just received their goods 
and part of their provision for this year, and are now selling 
blankets which cost the government $3,50, beside transpor- 
tation, for one bottle of whisky. Five Indians have lost 
their lives since their supplies were distributed, and others 
severely wounded.” “The Sioux, remote as some of them 
are from the settlements, find the means of indulging the 
proneness of the savages to adopt the vices of civilized man 

-in preference to his virtues; those near the agency and on 
the Mississippi, obtain whisky from the settlers on the east 
side of the river, and use it to great excess; the more re- 
mote’and wild bands of them obtain it from the British half- 
breeds from Lord Selkirk’s along the Red river of the north, 
who meet them on their hunting grounds and conciliate 
them by presents of ardent spirits and other articles, while 
they destroy their game in vast quantities.” “It has been 
ascertained from sources entitled to the utmost credence, 
that upwards of five hundred men belonging to these prai- 
rie tribes, have been killed during the last two years in 
drunken broils, while the survivors, men, women and chil- 
dren are reduced to the lowest depths of poverty and degra- 
dation.”? “These Indians are in a most deplorable situa- 
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generated among them discontent, jealousy, and strife, 
which eventually terminated in butchery and bloodshed. 
This state of theirs produced in their minds a settled preju- 
dice against the place they then occupied, and in a moment 
of drunkenness and riot they set fire to their village, which 
was soon reduced to ashes. Their farms suffered a similar 
fate; the greater part of the fences being torn down and 
burnt, and the whole now lying waste and uncultivated.”” 

Among some of the tribes, where the influence of the 
missionaries is exerted, temperance societies have been 
formed, and the pledges given by its members, in general, 
faithfully observed. In other places, the temporary re- 
straint of the society has been followed by a sad re-action. 
In the small tribe of Quapaws, in the Choctaw agency, a 
great improvement is reported. When the present sub- 
agent went among them, “these people were in a wretched 
condition, spending most of their time in drinking ; some- 
times the whole tribe passing days, and even weeks, to- 
gether, ina state of intoxication. _ Literally every dollar 
they could raise went for whisky. Many of them lived on 
roots, and were often on the verge of starvation.” But 
during the year they have become more temperate and in- 
dustrious, and not a single instance of intoxication had been 
heard of among them for the three months previous to the 
date of the report, though liquor might have been obtained. 
There are neither missionaries nor schools among this tribe. 

The returns of the schools sustained among the Indians, 
eitherdirectly by the government agencies or by the mission- 
aries of different denominations, are of an encouraging cha- 
racter. The whole number of the schools is fifty-two: and 
omitting seven which have not reported, the number of scho- 
Jars, of both sexes, is 2,132 Of these schools, the A. B. 
C. F. M. have charge of 10; the Roman Catholics of 9; 
the Baptists of 6; the Methodists of 5; the Presbyterians 
of 2; the Episcopalians of 1; the Moravians of 1; the 
Quakers of 1. Another school has probably been since 
opened by the missionaries of our church, as the last report 
of the Foreign Board mentions that the Creeks were fa- 
vourable to the opening of a boarding school among them. 

‘The Choctaws are foremost in their disposition to unite 
with the government in sustaining a school among them- 
selves. The erection of an academy, near Fort Towson, 
with work-shops and farm-buildings, is now in progress. 
This 1s intended to supersede the “Choctaw Academy” in 
Georgetown, Kentucky, so far as this tribe isconcerned—sev- 
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eral others having an interest in that institution. Many 
strong reasons are given for preferring to educate their chil- 
dren at home to sending them into the United States. One 
of these is, that the lads with whom the experiment has 
been made, have sometimes returned with a disrelish for 
their former homes, and have introduced vices which they 
have learned of the whites. Another reason stated is, that 
some have remained five or six years at the Kentucky 
school, and returned “ without acquiring a common educa- 
tion, or any knowledge of agriculture or the mechanic arts, 
or even upright habits, such as would render them respec- 
table members of society in their own nation.”’ Two of the 
young men who returned last from the Georgetown Academy 
committed suicide. The cause given for one was the pov- 
erty of his relations; and for the other the estranged affec- 
tions of his father. The same complaint of the inefficiency 
of the Kentucky school is made by the Creek agency. It 
is stated on this authority, that the Creeks “complain that 
not one of their young men educated at that institution, has 
ever done any good after returning to the nation; but on 
the contrary, generally became idle, dissolute, and intem- 
perate.”” The Indians naturally attribute these results to 
education, and their prejudices are thereby strengthened in 
favour of barbarism. The agent, after alluding to the ef- 
fects that may be expected to follow the return of a young 
man, after several years absence, to the comparative de- 
basement of his native tribe—without congenial compan- 
ions, books or occupation—recommends the withdrawal of 
the Creeks’ education fund from the Choctaw Academy, 
and the institution of agricultural and manual labour schools 
on their ownterritory. The judiciousness of the suggestion 
must be self-evident. 

The Chickasaws have neither schools nor missionaries. 
Their agent aflirms that both would be welcome. ‘ While 
speaking to them at their recent council on the subject of 
education, many of them shed tears, and expressed them- 
selves determined to do every thing in their power to im- 
prove the condition of their race, and said that the time 
would come when their children and their children’s chil- 
dren would not be dependent on the white man for any 
thing.”’ 

The experiment of schools among the Osages was unfa- 
vourable; and has seemed to excite the prejudices of that 
people against missionaries, The ground of this prejudice 
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seems to be, that their children having been boarded at the 
houses of the missionaries, “learned to dress as the white 
man, to be fond of living on sugar and coffee, to sleep ona 
good bed, to speak something like the English language, 
and to read and write a little.” 

Such incidental mention as is made of the various Chris- 
tian missionaries among the different tribes is of a favour- 
able kind. Thus the Michigan superintendency reports of 
two bands, numbering about one hundred souls, that they 
“ have attached themselves to the Methodist mission, and 
most of them have become industrious, temperate, and ap- 
parently truly religious. Two other bands are, as a body, 
making a most gratifying progress in the arts of civilization. 
Much credit is due to the missionaries and school teachers 
for their untiring zeal, and efforts to promote both their 
temporal and spiritual welfare. The bands on Grand riv- 
er are also prosperous, especially those under the instruc- 
tion of the Baptist and Episcopal missions. Such of the 
bands at or near Sault St. Marie as have put themselves 
under the auspices of the [ Methodist] Missionaries seem to 
be comfortable and happy. The Methodist Mission at 
Ance, on Lake Superior, has been remarkably successful : 
many have made a profession of religion, and have become 
sober, docile, and industrious.”” The sub-agent among the 
Iowas, says, “ I most respectfully beg leave to speak of the 
missionary establishment at this place. Ican truly aver 
that it is under the superintendence of as devoutly pious 
individuals as I have ever known, having nothing to prompt 
them to action but a sincere desire to do good to the red 
man of the forest. ‘This establishment is under the control 
of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. Many of the peo- 
ple have insisted on having a manual-labour school. I have 
no doubt of their sincerity, and that in six months from the 
commencenrent of such an institution they would send fifty 
scholars.”? The veteran Kingsbury of the American Board 
is highly spoken of. He has a missionary circuit of two 
hundred miles, “and is daily extending a happy influence 
by his example in the cause of religion and temperance.” 

It has not been long since we furnished an abstract of 
the history of the removal of the eastern Indians, and a 
geographical description of the districts assigned to the 
several tribes.* It is gratifying to find some evidence, 


* Princeton Review, October, 1888. Art, I. 
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amidst all the discouragements we have been noticing, of 
the advancement of portions of these ancient nations in the 

constituents of a civilized state. The farms of the Choc- 

taws on the Red river, it is said, will compare with any in 

the United States. Part of their settlement is within the 

cotton latitude ; and last year they shipped more than 700 

bales of that staple. They are reported to be an agricul- 

tural people, many of them owning large stocks of cattle 

and horses, and some of them possessing slaves. Their 
principal trading place is Dicksville, near Fort Towson, 
which, the superintendent says, “is one of the most quiet 
and orderly towns to be found in the west. I have been 
at this village a week at a time, without seeing any thing 
like ardent spirits or a drunken Indian.””? The Choctaws 
have a constitution and laws; each of their four districts 
has a chief, elected for four years, and there is one general 
council of forty, which meets annually. The Cherokees 
maintain the precedence for intelligence asa tribe, though 
the divisions that were produced by the celebrated treaty 
of 1835 between them and our government have tended to 
retard their advancement. Like the Choctaws, they have 
their own laws, government and courts, and a fund for 
education. Their number is 18,000. There are about 
2,000 professors of religion in the tribe—principally Bap- 
tists. The rest are Methodists and Presbyterians, The 
Creeks are the most numerous of the tribes; being estimated 
at 20,000. , Their homes are not so good as those of the 
Choctaws and Cherokees, but they are industrious and im- 
proving farmers. Former bickerings with the United States 
have, probably, weakened their attachment to us, and make 
them somewhat formidable borderers; but these feelings, 
it is hoped, will subside as they become more fixed in their 
pursuits as cultivators of the soil. The later emigrants of 
this tribe are said, by the United States agent, to be good 
farmers and manufacturers. “In short,” is his opinion, “I 
know of no people on this continent who are more happy 
or contented, or who enjoy a greater plenty than these peo- 
ple do, of all the necessaries of life.” “There 1s at this 
time (June, 1842,) in active progress a considerable reli- 
gious excitement among the Creek people, which pervades 
pretty much the whole of the nation. Their religious ex- 
ercises and meetings are all conducted by native preachers, 
exclusively, and their meetings are conducted in a quiet, de- 
cent and orderly manner. They have recently sent for the 
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assistance of some white men (preachers) to aid in the or- 
ganization of churches, discipline, §c. At the last grand 
council they passed some very arbitrary laws in regard to 
the sale of ardent spirits in the nation. For this offence, 
they inflict severe corporeal punishment.’’? Seventeen dif- 
ferent tribes were represented at a general council called by 
the Creeks in May last, to form a plan for the discovery and 
restoration of stolen property. The Seminoles are much 
scattered in their new country, in consequence of the several 
chiefs endeavouring to settle their respective bands as sepa- 
rately as possible from the others of his tribe. They have 
many negroes among them, who perform the greatest part 
of the agricultural labour. The Osages are too fond of the 
chase and too indolent to take advantage of their facilities 
of civilization. They have, however, forbidden the sale of 
ardent spirits. 

But we must leave these details. What we have said may 
be taken asa specimen of the lights and shadows of the 
documents on Indian affairs transmitted with the President’s 
Message, and we turn from their examination without being 
able to decide on which side the testimony preponderates as 
to the general improvement or deterioration of the whole 
Indian population. We have no means of learning the ra- 
tio of extinction of the Aborigines; but if we may take the 
estimate of one portion of their ancient territory as a stan- 
dard, it will not be many ages before the department of 
Indian affairs will be an unnecessary branch of our govern- 
ment. According to a recent census, the whole number of 
souls in eighteen tribes occupying an immense region east 
of the Rocky Mountains is 61,700; of which 20,000 are 
men. In 1783 one of these tribes (the Mandans) was be- 
lieved to contain 25,000 fighting men. Its whole popula- 
tion isnow 300. The Assinibones were then set down as 
pce 40,000 warriors; they have now but 7,000 souls in 
all. 

Thus far the report of the Secretary of War. The de- 
tails of the Navy Department have little to attract us. The 
Secretary admits that much attention is requisite to main- 
tain a grade of character among the officers of the Navy, 
which will be honourable to the country, and promote the 
greatest eflicieney of their own services. He traces these 
evils to the want of proper selection of lads for midshipmen 
and a provision for their adequate education. “It isa no- 
torious fact,”’ he observes, « that wayward and incorrigible 
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boys, whom even parental authority cannot control, are 
often sent to the Navy as a mere school of discipline, or to 
save them from the reproach to which their conduct expo- 
ses them on shore. It is not often that skilful officers or 
valuable men are made out of such materials.’’? The esti- 
mated cost of maintaining the Navy, and effecting all the 
collateral objects of the department for the first six months 
of the present year, is put at $3,700,000. The Secretary 
furnishes an elaborate report by Prof. W: R. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia, on the character and tests of sheathing copper, 
which adds a scientific contribution to the miscellany of the 
President’s annual. Mr. Johnson has invented an appara- 
tus for the thermotension ef chain cables, which will add 
seventeen per cent. to the strength of the iron. This im- 
provement is pronounced to be of incalculable value “ to 
the whole navigating interest of the world.” 

The last of the papers is the report of the Postmaster 
General. The people of the United States paid, last year, 
about four millions and a half of dollars fer receiving their 
letters and papers by mail. The prerogative of franking, 
in its legal and illegal use, saved the people half a million, 
but kept that amount from the public treasury. The an- 
nual number of free letters is about three millions. But it 
should be considered that if this privilege should be denied 
to the houses of Congress, (whose correspondence contri- 
butes most to the amount,) there would be caused a blank 
in the occupation of its members which no other device 
could fill, and an accumulation of stationery in the clerks’ 
hands, which would leave many thousand dollars unappro- 
priated. It is true, the use and abuse of franks and the 
other extravagant provisions for loading the mails with 
free articles, prevent the reduction of postage, so generally 
demanded by the public, and admitted to be otherwise prac- 
ticable by the Postmaster. But we should sooner expect to 
see the President’s salary reduced to $24,000, than such an. 
abridgment of the pleasing prerogative which now attaches 
to the station of a national legislator. 

On the subject of some intended efforts of the Postmaster 
to diminish the transportation of the mail on the Sabbath, 
we see nothing but the following sentence in the report of 
one of the subordinates of the department. “In answer 
to your inquiry, I have the honour to state that $58,346 per 
annum is the amount of the curtailment effected by the dis- 
eontinuance of the seventh weekly trip on numerous daily 
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routes in the United States, ordered in February, 1841, and 
shortly anterior to that date; and that the portion of said 
service restored to operation during the year ending June 
30, 1842, amounted to $18,678 a year.”” From this we con- 
clude that no very general correction of the evil is likely to 
be effected. 

A report from General Duff-Green to the Postmaster, 
verified by official statements, shows that the reduction of 
postage in England has caused such an increase of corres- 
pondence that by the end of 1844, the gross receipts, under 
what is called the penny system, will be as great as in 1839 
under the old rates. The increase was nearly 250 per cent. 
between November 1839 and March 1841. General Green 
also presents a proposition from the French government 
for a regular exchange of correspondence and samples of 
goods between France and the United States, by steam and 
other packets. It is his opinion that when France has com- 
pleted her railways, connecting her seaports with the prin- 
cipal depots of the continent, Brest will supersede Liver- 
pool as the thoroughfare of trade and travel, and that we 
should lose no time in securing the benefit of the anticipated 
change. 

The opportunity presented by the Message invites reflec- 
tions on the state of the country. But we should be greatly 
at a loss to find any observations that would be original. 
The contrasts between the resources of our people and our 
poverty ; between the essential importance of united and 
energetic counsels and the riot of political division; be- 
tween the inducement to economy and the tendency to ex- 
travagance ; between the good policy of honesty and the 
unceasing developments of fraud—these contrasts are gla- 
ring on the most superficial view of our condition. Puri- 
tanical as the idea may be, we venture to surmise, that the 
effectual remedy for all our difficulties lies in the diffusion 
of religious principle; in the adoption of the Bible as the 
ultimate appeal of our legislators, officially and personally ; 
and the acknowledgment of the Lord of lords as the judge 
of nations and of the earth. Religion has been in more 
than one way pronounced unconstitutional ; but it is time 
that we had learned to discriminate between our natural, 
inseparable responsibility to God in every possible relation 


and position, and the adoption of a form of religion as an 
element of the State. 
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Art. III.—1. 4n Essay concerning Human Understand- 
tng, in four books, written by John Locke, Gent. The 
seventh edition. London. 1775. 

2. The Works of Thomas Reid, D. D. F. R. &., with an 
account of his Life and Writings. By Dugald Stew- 
art, F.R. S. Charlestown. 1813. 


In the July (1840) No. of this periodical, we exhibited a 
sketch of the Baconian Method of Investigation. We now 
propose to give an outline of the psychology or theory of 
mind assumed in that method ; and which the influence of 
that method upon English philosophy has caused to be de- 
veloped by Locke and Reid. 

As the best mode of effecting our purpose, we will first 
show the points of contact between psychology and logic, 
and between psychology and the method of investigation ; 
and then exhibit an outline of the two great systems of psy- 
chology, which have divided the opinions of philosophers, 
and develop the points of affiliation and doctrinal identity 
between these systems and their correlative methods of in- 
vestigation ; and finally, evolve the fundamental laws of 
belief, which are assumed as the primary elements of know- 
ledge, and the foundation of absolute verity, in every act of 
the intelligence. This article then, in conjunction with one 
just referred to, is designed as a touchstone of philosophi- 
cal criticism, to direct and enlighten the judgment in philo- 
sophy, just as rhetoric is a touchstone of literary criticism, 
to direct and refine the taste in literature. 

The Creator of all things has established an order, an an- 
tecedence and sequence, in the phenomena of the universe 
of both matter and mind. The object of philosophy is to 
discover this order, by observing the phenomena, tracing 
their relations, and ascertaining the laws which govern 
them, for the purpose of building upon such discoveries, 
certain practical rules or arts for increasing the power of 
man. In the world of matter, we investigate the relations 
of material substances, and their actions either of a mechani- 
cal or chemical nature upon each other; and found upon 
these relations the mechanical and chemical arts, by which 
the physical powers of man are so much augmented in his 
knowing how to bring bodies into such circumstances as 
will give rise to their peculiar actions. So in the world of 
mind, we investigate the relations of its phenomena, their 
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antecedence and sequence in the order of time, their rela- 
tions to the world of matter, and their antecedence and se- 
quence in the logical order, an order peculiar to the world 
of mind, and which has no existence in the world of matter. 

The phenomena of mind may, for the convenience of 
this investigation, be divided into two classes, namely, those - 
which relate to the intelligence—to perception, conscious- 
ness, memory, induction and reasoning; and those which 
relate to the sensibility—to love, joy, hope, fear, anger, and 
all the other emotions; and upon the relations of the phe- 
nomena of both of these classes are founded certain practi- 
cal rules or arts. On the first, are founded logic and the 
method of investigation; and on the latter, are founded, 
morality and all the fine arts. It is-with the first class, 
those which relate to the intelligence, that we have to 
deal in the investigation which we are pursuing ; as it is 
amidst them that the connexion between psychology and 
logic, and between psychology and the method of investi- 
gation is to be discovered. Psychology by analysing the 
phenomena of reasoning, exhibits the fundamental laws of 
thought, which govern the mental acts in every demonstra- 
tion: and logic exhibits the illative rules by which the con- 
clusion is evolved out of the premises. This then is the 
point of contact between psychology and logic, the boun- 
dary where the one ends, and the other begins. | Psycho- 
logy also exhibits, by analysing the phenomena of induc- 
tion, the fundamental law of thought which governs the 
mental determination in every act of belief that the future 
will be like the past, or that like causes will produce like 
effects ; and the method of investigation exhibits the in- 
ductive rules or regulative principles by which the general 
conclusion is inferred from the particular instances. And 
this is the point of contact between psychology and the me- 
thod of investigation. It is at these points of contact, that 
psychology supplies the deficiencies of logic and the me- 
thod of investigation—gives light where they give none; 
for logic and the method of investigation pre-suppose psy- 
chology, and depend upon it, for their whole strength. 

But psychology penetrates still further into the mysteries 
of human thought, and as reasoning and induction assume 
the truth of the facts attested by perception, consciousness 
and memory, it also analyses their phenomena, and evolves 
the fundamental laws of belief which govern all our know- 
Jedge derived from these sources respectively, and thus as- 
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certains the very elements of human knowledge, which ad- 
mit of no explanation, which borrow no light from any 
thing antecedent, but are self-luminous; and in this way 
supplies every thing which is assumed as true in logie and 
the method of investigation. With these preliminary re- 
marks, indicating in a general way the connexion between 
psychology and logic, and between psychology and the me- 
thod of investigation, we will now proceed to exhibit the 
two great opposite systems of psychology and the correla- 
tive methods of investigation. 

The great problem which lies at the threshold of every 
inquiry into the phenomena of the human mind, and gives 
to every system of psychology its distinctive feature, in the 
point of view in which we are considering the subject (its 
connexion with logic and the method of investigation) is 
what is the origin of our ideas, “those simple notions into 
which our thoughts may be analysed, and which may be con- 
sidered as the principles or elements of human knowledge ?” 
There never have been, and never can be, more than two 
theories in regard to the solution of this problem. One is 
the theory of innate ideas, or primitive cognitions which 
are not the product of the mind’s own activity, but are its 
original furniture ; the other, the theory, that all our ideas 
are founded ultimately in experience, and are acquired 
through sensation and consciousness. These two opposite 
psychological theories are the correlatives of the two op- 
posite methods of investigation, the a priori method, (which 
we have shown in the article before referred to, to be noth- 
ing more than an application of the Aristotelian logic out 
of its proper sphere,) which makes all absolute verity to 
depend upon certain innate principles, or elements of know- 
ledge, from which the mind starts and reasons out all sci- 
ence as legitimate deductions from them, in which the se- 
ries of logical deductions will correspond with the series of 
facts subsisting in nature; and the inductive or Baconian 
method, which bases all knowledge upon experience, and 
considers principles as mere generalized facts obtained by 
the observation of particular phenomena. We will first 
treat of the theory of innate ideas and then show that it is 
the psychological correlative of the a priori method of in- 
vestigation. : 

The theory of innate ideas has appeared under different 
phases; and more distinctly in the writings of Plato 
amongst the ancients, and Des Cartes amongst the moderns, 
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than in the writings of any other philosophers: Plato rep- 
resenting one phasis of this theory, and Des Cartes, the 
other. Plato held that there are in the soul certain innate 
ideas which form the basis of our conceptions and consti- 
tute the principles of our knowledge ; and that these innate 
ideas were in the soul in a prior state of existence, and are 
now suggested to the mind, by the individual objects pre- 
sented to the senses. That the process of acquiring know- 
ledge is mere suggested reminiscence ; and that reminis- 
cence is in proportion as the mind becomes acquainted 
with individual objects. For example: in the dialogue 
entitled “ Phaedon,” he asks, “Is it upon seeing equal trees, 
equal stones and several other things of that kind, that we 
form the idea of equality, which is neither the trees nor the 
stones, but something abstracted from all these objects ?” 
And he answers the question thus: “ Before we begin to 
see, feel, or use any of our senses, we must have had the 
knowledge of this intellectual equality ; else we could not 
be capable of comparing it with the sensible objects, and 
perceive that they have alla tendency towards it, but fall 
short of its perfection. 

« That is a necessary consequence from the premises. 

« But is it not certain that immediately after our birth, we 
saw, we heard, and made use of other senses ? 

«“ Very true. 

“Then it follows that before that time, we had the know- 
ledge of that equality ? 

«“ Without doubt. 

« And of course, we were possessed of it before we were 
born? 

«JT think so. 

“If we possessed it before we were born, then we knew 
things before we were born, and immediately after birth ; 
knew not only what is great what is small, what is equal, 
but all other things of that nature. 

“For what we now advance of equality, is equally ap- 
plicable to goodness, justice, sanctity, and in a word to all 
other things that have a real existence; so that we must of 
necessity have known all these things before we cattahinto 
this world.”’ 

It is manifest from this extract, that Plato maintained, 
that all our abstract notions are in the mind when we come 
into this world, and are, of course, first in the order of ac- 
quisition; and that itis by the light of these notions, or 
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ideas as he called them, that we comprehend what we ob- 
serve in this world—that it is by the abstract innate idea 
of equality, that we judge of the instances of equality ex- 
hibited in experience ; by the abstract innate idea of good- 
hess, that we judge of the instances of goodness, and so of 
every other innate idea. Thus maintaining that man has 
in his mind, an innate standard of truth, with which he can 
compare every thing, and test its verity. 

We will now exhibit the other phasis of this theory, as 
taught by Des Cartes. He held that the idea of the infinite, 
and all other ideas which are particularizations of it, are 
not acquired ideas, but are innate in the mind, having been 
communicated to it, or interwoven into its very being by 
the Creator, to be the foundation of all its acquired know- 
ledge, and the guide of its future reasonings. Though he 
did not maintain that these ideas were always present in 
the mind: “When I say that any idea is born in us, or that 
it is naturally imprinted on our souls, I do not mean that it 
is always present in thought, for this would be contrary to 
fact; but only that we have in ourselves the faculty of re- 
producing it.” 

It is evident that these doctrines of Plato and Des Cartes 
are substantially the same, and exhibit only different phases 
of the theory of innate ideas. 

We will next show that the theory of innate ideas is the 
psychological correlative of the a priori method of investi- 
gation, and is the psychology assumed in that method; and 
that both Plato and Des Cartes actually adopted and used 
that method. Thus proving the proposition, both by phi- 
losophical analysis and historical fact. 

The least reflection will discover that the a priori method 
of investigation is the psychological correlative of the theory 
of innate ideas. For ifall the principles or elements of our 
knowledge are an original furniture of the mind, the only 
method by which the mind can extend the sphere of its 
knowledge and build this knowledge up into science, is to 
combine these principles and deduce from them conclusions 
corresponding to the real particulars subsisting in nature. 
‘Ada it is also clear, that the a priori method of investiga- 
tion assumes the theory of innate ideas or principles ; be- 
cause if there are no innate principles, or if, in other words, 
a reason could be given for every truth, no process of de- 
duction, (and the a priori method of investigation is a pro- 
cess of deduction,) could ever have a beginning ; for to 
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make reasoning or deduction the process of discovering first 
principles, would be to goon to infinity ; because, in every 
argument or process of reasoning, something must be as- 
sumed as true, from which our reasonings set out, and on 
which they ultimately depend. Where then,~-is the first 
starting point to be had, if it be not innate? According to 
the psychological theory, that all our knowledge is founded 
ultimately upon experience, the first principles of the rea- 
soning process are furnished by induction, as we have 
shown in the article before referred to. 

It is thus manifest from philosophical pe a of the the- 
ory of innate ideas, and of the a priori method of investi- 
gation, that they are psychological correlatives. We will 
next show, that they are correlatives in.the history of phi- 
losophy also—that they are historically, as well as philo- 
sophically related—that Plato and Des Cartes adopted: and 
used the a priori method of investigation, as well as main- 
tained the doctrine of innate ideas. 

In the Phaedon, the same treatise from which we ex- 
tracted the remarks relative to innate ideas, and the one in 
which Plato gives, though in an incidental way, his pecu- 
liar psychology, we have also a delineation of Plato’s 
method of investigation; though this is given in an incidental 
way too; for in investigating the subject of the treatise, 
the immortality of the soul, he had to use both his psycho- 
logical theory and his method of investigation. 

“ Have seeing and hearing,” says Plato, “any thing of 
truth in them, and is their testimony faithful? Or are the 
poets in the right in saying that we neither see nor hear 
things truly? For if these two senses of seeing and hearing 
are not trustworthy, the others, which are much weaker, will 
be far less such. Is it not by reasoning that the soul embraces 
truth? And does it not reason better than before, when it 
is not encumbered by seeing and hearing, pain or pleasure ? 
When, shut up within itself, it bids adieu to the body, and 
entertains as little correspondence with it as possible ; and 
pursues the knowledge of things without touching them. 
Now the simplest and purest way of examining things, 
is to pursue every particular thought alone, without offer- 
ing to support our meditations by seeing or hearing, or back- 
ing our reason by any other corporeal sense ; by employing 
the naked thought without any mixture, and so endeavour- 
ing to trace the pure and general essence of things without 
the ministry of the eyes or ears: the soul being, if I may 
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so speak, entirely disengaged from the whole mass of the 
body, which only encumbers the soul, and cramps it in the 
quest of wisdom and truth, as often as it is admitted to the 
least correspondence with it. If the essence of things be 
ever known, must it not be known in the manner above 
mentioned ?””? Plato exhibits his method of investigation 
still more clearly in the following remarks extracted from 
the same treatise :—“After I had wearied myself in examin- 
ing all things, I thought it my duty to be cautious of avoid- 
ing what happens to those who contemplate an eclipse of 
the sun; for they lose the sight by it, unless they be care- 
ful to view its reflections in water or any other medium. 
A thought much like to that came into my head, and I feared 
I should lose the eyes of my mind, if I viewed objects 
with the eyes of my body, or employed any of my senses 
in endeavouring to know them. I thought I should have 
recourse to reason, and contemplate the truth of all things 
as reflected from it. It is possible the simile I use in ex- 
plaining myself is not very just: for I cannot affirm that 
he who beholds things in the glass of reason, sees them 
more by reflection and similitude than he who beholds them 
in their operations. However, the way I followed, was 
this; from that time forward I grounded all upon the rea- 
son that seemed the best, and took all for truth, that I found 
conformable to it, whether in effects or causes ; and what 
was not conformable I rejected, as being false.” 

In these extracts we see that Plato held that “it is by 
reasoning that the soul embraces truth,” and that the mind 
has the light of all truth within itself, and all the material 
within itself, upon which to exert the reasoning process ; 
and that it does not stand in need of the ministry of the 
senses to gain any information—in a word, that all philo- 
sophy is built up by reasoning from or upon innate ideas ; 
for that all the phenomena in nature are but copies of these 
innate ideas, and are known to the mind, only by compa- 
ring them with these innate ideas and observing their re- 
semblance to them as their types and models. 

That the a priori method of investigation was that used 
by Des Cartes also, is clearly manifested in his writings. 
He founded all knowledge upon a logical basis—upon de- 
monstration; and considered that the object of philosophy 
is to deduce by reasoning from first causes, rules for the 
conduct of life and for the various arts. “It is clear,” says 
he, “that we shall follow the best method in philosophy if 
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from our knowledge of the deity himself, we endeavour to 
deduce an explication of all his works; that so we may 
acquire the most perfect kind of science, which is that of 
effects from their causes.”’ In accordance with this view of 
the method of investigation to be used in physical science, 
is his theory of the mind; for he maintains that the idea of 
God, which he makes the starting point in natural philoso- 
phy, is innate inthe mind. Thus basing natural philosophy 
in psychology, and making it necessary to establish the 
foundation of psychological truths before certainty can be 
attained in physical truth. In order then to establish the 
foundation of psychological truth, he makes doubt the foun- 
dation of certainty and the starting point in human know- 
ledge. “It is not to day,” says he, “for the first time that 
I have perceived in myself that, from my earliest years, I 
have received a great many false opinions as true, and that 
what I have built upon principles so badly ascertained, can 
be only very doubtful and uncertain. And accordingly, I 
have decidedly judged that I must sincerely undertake some 
- time in my life to rid myself of all the opinions I had _ be- 
fore taken upon trust, and begin altogether anew from the 
foundation, if I would establish any thing firm and constant in 
science,”’ Rejecting then, the knowledge of every thing, and 
plunging into absolute skepticism, he sets about to prove his 
own existence, as the first problem in knowledge; and does 
it by this argument :—« I think, therefore I exist,” Satisfied, 
that by this argument and the application of the principle 
contained, he had proved the reality of every thing revealed 
in consciousness—the reality of his own existence, his own 
thoughts, passions, &c., his next difficulty was to pass out of 
the sphere of consciousness, and prove the reality of things 
external to himself. In order to do this, he must find some 
fact revealed in consciousness (whose phenomena he had 
proved to be worthy of credit) as the starting point of the 
argument. This fact is the idea of a supremely perfect 
being, which he finds in his mind. He concluded, that as 
the mind of man is finite, it could not have produced by 
its own activity, this idea of the infinite ; but that this idea 
must have some real object corresponding to it—which ob- 
ject is God—or in other words, that the idea of the absolute 
and infinite must have, from their very nature, a real object 
subsisting in time, corresponding to it. “If we carefull 
examine,”’ he, « jad 
» Says he, “whether existence belongs to a being 
supremely powerful, and what sort of existence, we shall 
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find ourselves able clearly and distinctly to know, first, at 
least, possible existence agrees with him, as well as with 
all other things of which we have in ourselves any distinct 
idea, even those which are composed of fictions of our own 
mind: and next, because, we cannot think existence is pos- 
sible, without knowing at the same time—keeping in mind 
his infinite power—that he can exist by his own force, we 
conclude that he really exists, and that he has been from 
all eternity ; for it is very evident from the light of nature, 
that that which exists by its own force, exists always ; and 
thus we shall know that necessary existence is contained in 
the idea of a supremely powerful being, not by a fiction of 
the understanding, but because it belongs to the true and 
immutable nature of such a being to exist; and it will be 
easy for us to know that it is impossible for this supremely 
powerful being not to have in himself all other perfections 
that are contained in the idea of God, in such sort, that, of 
their own proper nature and without any fiction of the un- 
derstanding, they are always joined together and exist in 
God.” By this argument Des Cartes satisfied himself, that 
the existence of God is proved from the existence of the 
idea of such a being in the mind; and that thus the exis- 
tence of an external reality is proved—that the boundary 
of consciousness is passed, and two orders of ideas are es- 
tablished: viz: himself, and the external reality ; the proof 
of himself, resting upon his methodical doubt, “T think, 
therefore I exist,’ and the proof of the existence of the ex- 
ternal reality resting upon an idea corresponding to it 
in his mind. Returning again into consciousness, he finds 
there, the idea of thought and the idea of extension, under 
one or the other of which, are embraced all other ideas; 
and as these ideas are radically distinct, he concluded that 
the substances of which they are respectively the attributes 
are distinct also. The world, then, is composed of two 
classes of beings, spirit and matter, they being the sub- 
stances of which thought and extension are the essential 
attributes. But the question occurs, how does he know the 
reality of matter? Because he has a natural impulse to 
believe in the objects of his sensations, and God, whose ex- 
istence he has proved, being perfect in his nature, has 
guaranteed the truth of their testimony. Here then, is the 
starting point in natural philosophy—God and matter. 
And as matter and motion are, to his apprehension, the only 
phenomena in the physical world, in accordance with his 
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doctrine just now proved, that the most perfect kind of sci- 
ence is that of effects deduced from their causes, he says, 
“give me matter and motion and I will explain the uni- 
verse ;”’ and he accordingly explains all material phenome- 
na by the application of mechanics based upon geometry, 
making God the prime mover of the universe, and the 
cause of all material phenomena. 

In this analysis of the Cartesian philosophy, in which we 
have endeavoured to present the fundamental conceptions 
of that philosophy in their true relations and logical order, 
without any reference to the order in which they stand in 
the writings of Des Cartes, it is evident that the method is 
a priori—that it begins with an argument at all its salient 
points—that psychology is made the foundation of every 
truth, and that the very first truth in this is established by 
an argument. 

Having now established the point, both by philosophical 
analysis and historical fact, that the theory of innate ideas 
and the a priori method of investigation have a logical af- 
finity and a doctrinal identity, and are consequently psy- 
chological correlatives, we will next treat of the psycholo- 
gical theory, that all our ideas are founded in experience 
and are acquired through sensation and consciousness, and 
show that it is the psychological correlative of the Baconian 
method of investigation. 

The most profound and comprehensive remark ever ut- 
tered by man in the whole history of philosophy, is the first 
aphorism in the Novum Organon—é« Man, as the servant 
and interpreter of nature, is limited in act and understand- 
ing by his observation of the order of nature; and neither 
his knowledge nor his power extends further.” This pro- 
position throws more light over the mysteries of nature, 
than all that had been written before. It proclaims the 
true system of both mental and natural philosophy, and de- 
fines the limits and the modes of both the knowledge and 
the power of man. All the rest of the Novum Organon 
does nothing more than develop the great truth contained in 
this proposition. In order to exhibit its full import, we will 
divide it into the two propositions asserting two kindred but 
distinct truths, of which it is composed. It speaks of man 
as the interpreter of nature, and also as the servant of na- 
ee Let us keep these two truths separate ; and consider 
pie ae first leaving out what is said of man, as the 

ature; and then leaving out what is said of 
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him, as the ¢nterprefer of nature. Man, as the interpre- 
ter of nature, is limited in understanding by his observation 
of the order of nature; neither does his knowledge extend 
further. Here, it is declared, that the philosopher is a 
mere interpreter of nature, and that his knowledge is ac- 
quired by the observation of the order of nature, and does 
not extend further. This then, while it proclaims that 
natural philosophy is confined to the observation of the or- 
der of nature, the antecedence and sequence of its pheno- 
mena, just as distinctly proclaims the theory of mind, that 
all our knowledge is founded ultimately in experience— 
does not extend beyond the order of nature. But this ex- 
position does not exhaust the fulness of the sentence; for it 
speaks of man as the servant as well as the interpreter of 
nature, and thus points out the mode as well as the limit of 
his power, as well as the mode and limit of his knowledge. 
The mode of his power consists in acting as the servant 
and not as the master of nature, and the mode of his know- 
ledge consists in his interpreting nature. And here is at 
once shown the connexion between science and art, and 
the nature of both of them. Science consists in finding out 
the laws of nature; and art, or the power of man, consists 
in obeying these laws—in serving nature. Here then is 
evolved, out of the first sentence of the Novum Organon, 
the psychology or theory of mind assumed in the Baconian 
method of investigation, and which the whole scope and 
drift of that method make manifest; that all our know- 
ledge is founded in experience. And thus is at once ex- 
hibited the point of affiliation and doctrinal identity between 
the Baconian method of investigation and its correlative 
system of psychology. 

But we are not left to infer the psychology of Bacon 
merely from what he has tacitly assumed ; for though the 
chief object of his writings was to give directions in physi- 
cal inquiries, and to divert the ininds of men from metaphy- 
sical speculations about the essence, the eternal reasons and 
primary causes of things, and thus, to prevent them from 
admitting objections against plain experience, founded upon 
metaphysical notions—as Aristotle and the ancient philo- 
sophers had done, according to whose opinions physical 
science is the application of metaphysical notions to the ex- 
planation of the general phenomena of the universe—yet in 
his Advancement of Learning, he has givena clear view of 
his theory of mind, and shows that he had a distinct appre- 
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hension of the great outline of the psychology which has 
since been developed by Locke and Reid. “The know- 
ledge of man,” says he, “is as the waters, some descending 
from above, and scme springing from beneath; the one in- 
formed by the light of nature, the other inspired by divine 
revelation. The light of nature consisteth in the notions of 
the mind, and the reports of the senses. So then, accord- 
ing to these two differing illuminations or originals, know- 
ledge is first of all divided into divinity and philosophy.” 
Bacon is here speaking of the origin of all human know- 
ledge. He says one kind is derived from revelation, and 
the other from the light of nature ; and that “the light of 
nature consists of the notions of the mind and the reports 
of the senses.”? By the notions of the mind, the whole 
scope of his writings, their very drift and aim, show that 


he means those notions or ideas which are developed in 


consciousness, and not innate ideas; and it is plain, that by 
the reports of the senses, he means the ideas acquired 
through sensation: though we do not assert that Bacon 
had apprehended with scientific accuracy those two differ- 
ent sources of knowledge, but merely that he had a general 
knowledge of them. It is manifest then, that though Bacon 
laid great stress upon the knowledge derived through the 
senses, he did not think that sensation is fhe only source 
of knowledge, as some of the philosophers of the continent 
of Europe have ignorantly alleged, but that like Locke and 
Reid he admitted consciousness to be a distinct and equally 
important source of knowledge. 

We will now proceed to show that the system of psy- 
chology, maintained by Bacon, is identical with that of 
Locke and Reid, indicating as we proceed the points of 
affiliation and doctrinal identity between their system and 
the Baconian method of investigation, and thus demon- 
strate that their system is assumed in that method. 

In developing the doctrines of Locke and Reid, we shall 
not so much follow in their tracks, as pursue the train of 
our own thoughts: neither shall we stop short at the limits 
to which they have developed their doctrines, but will give 
to them more scientific completeness than they possess as 
developed by themselves, by filling up, with logical conca- 
tenations, the chasms which lie between the doctrines and 
their correlative method of investigation, and by modifying 
any doctrine which they have expressed with too much 


latitude or expressed imperfectly, so as to make them har- 
monhize 1n a system. 
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It was the signal glory of Locke to establish the true 
theory of the origin of our ideas ; and thus to solve the pro- 
blem which lies at the very threshold of psychology. The 
theory of innate ideas which we have already exhibited, 
had prevailed generally throughout the whole history of 
philosophy. This theory Locke overthrew, just as Bacon 
had done its correlative method of investigation, and show- 
ed how all our ideas originate.* In commencing his stric- 
tures upon the theory of innate ideas he says: “ It is an es- 
tablished opinion amongst some men, that there are in the 
understanding certain innate principles, some primary no- 
tions, xowos éwows, characters as it were, stamped upon the 
mind of man, which the soul receives in its very first being, 
and brings into the world with it.” He then then selects 
the following propositions as “having the most allowed 
title to innate” principles, namely: “ whatever ts, is ; and 
it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be.”’ 
He then argues that these principles are not so much as 
known to the greater part of mankind, and are therefore 
not innate. “For, first, it is evident, that all children and 
idiots have not the least apprehension or thought of them ; 
and the want of that is enough to destroy that universal as~ 
sent, which must needs be the necessary concomitant of all 
innate truths: it seeming to me hear a contradiction to say 
that there are truths imprinted on the soul which it per- 
ceives not, understands not; imprinting, if it signify any~ 
thing, being nothing else but the making certain truths to 
be perceived. For to imprint anything on the mind, with- 


% We do not mean that Locke has shown correctly in every instance, how 
our notions have originated: but that be has shown, that they all are acquired 
through experience and are not an original furniture of the mind. Can any 
one doubt, for example, how the notions of colours and sounds are acquired, 
when they consider that persons who have not fhe senses of sight and hearing 
cannot by any means whatever acquire these notions? They must see at 
once, that these notions are acquired through the senses of sight and hearing. 
Locke has shown that all other notions of the external world are acquired in a 
similar way; though his explanation of some instances may be erroneous. 
Neither does it detract from the truth of Locke’s indication of the sources of 
these notions, that he has not chosen the most appropriate terms to express 
them, viz: sensation and reflection. The last is the term which has been 
mostly considered erroneous. Consciousness has been, and we concur in the 
opinion, considered as indicating more exactly the source of one class of our 
ideas. But this precision, though important in seientific accuracy, does not 
detract from the truth of the solution which Locke has given of the problem 
of the origin of our ideas. Itis a pitiful criticism upon a 2 great philosophical 
discovery, to dwell upon a mere inaccuracy in definition; though certainly, 
the inaccuracy ought to be pointed out. ¥ 
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out the mind’s perceiving it, seems to me hardly intelligible. 
If, therefore, children and idiots have souls, have minds 
with those impressions upon them, they must unavoidably 
perceive them, and necessarily know and assent to these 
truths ; which, since they do not, it is evident that there are 
no such impressions. No proposition can be said to be in 
the mind, which it never yet knew, which it was never 
yet conscious of.”? To the argument which had been fre- 
quently used by the advocates of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, that men know these innate principles, as soon as 
they come to the use of reason, he replies: « But how can 
those men think the use of reason necessary, to discover 
principles that are supposed innate, when reason, (if we 
may believe them,) is nothing else but the faculty of de- 
ducing unknown truths from principles or propositions, that 
are already known! We may as well think the use of rea- 
son necessary to make our eyes discover visible objects, or 
that there should be need of reason, or the exercise thereof, 
to make the understanding see what is originally engraven 
on it, and cannot be in the understanding before it is per- 
ceived by it.” After showing that the fact that these pro- 
positions are assented to, as soon as proposed and under- 
stood, does not prove them innate, and after deducing a 
variety of other arguments against the doctrine of innate 
ideas or principles, he says: « I say next that these two 
general propositions are not the truths that first possess the 
mind of children, nor are antecedent to all acquired and ad- 
Ventitious notions ; which if they were innate, they must 
needs be. The child certainly knows that the nurse that 
feeds it, is neither the cat it plays with, nor the blackmore it 
is afraid of; that the wormseed or mustard it refuses, is not 
the apple or sugar it cries for ; this it is certainly and un- 
doubtedly assured of; but will any one say, it is by virtue 
of this principle, that it is impossible for the same thing 
to be, and not to be, that it so firmly assents to these and 
other parts of its knowledge? Or that the child has any 
notion or apprehension of that proposition, at any age, 
Wherein yet it is plain, it knowsa great many other truths??? 
By this train of reasoning, Locke has utterly overthrown 
the theory of innate ideas. This he does in the first book 
of the work at the head of this article. And in the second 
book, he shows the true theory of the origin of ideas or of 
human knowledge, 


“Let us,” says he, “then suppose the mind to be as we 
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say white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas, 
how comes it to be furnished? Where comes it by that 
vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of man has 
painted on it with almost endless variety? Where has it 
all the materials of reason and knowledge? ‘To this I an- 
swer, in one word, from experience ; in that all our know- 
ledge is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. 
Our observation employed either about external objects, or 
about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and 
reflected upon by ourselves, is that which supplies our un- 
derstanding with materials of thinking. These two are the 
fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have 
or naturally can have, do spring.’’ Such is Locke’s theory 
of the origin of human knowledge—it is all founded on ex- 
perience. 

Here we have arrived at the point of affiliation and doc- 
trinal identity, between the psychology of Locke, and the 
method of investigation of Bacon, namely, that all our 
knowledge is founded in experience. This is the theory 
of mind with all its correlative doctrines, that is assumed in 
the Baconian method of investigation. This theory of 
mind teaches that we begin with the knowledge of particu- 
lars and proceed to the knowledge of generals, as is taught 
throughout Locke’s writings. 

Though Locke had, as we have shown, solved the great 
fundamental problem of psychology, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of mental philosophy, yet he had assumed in that 
solution a most erroneous theory in regard to the manner 
in which the mind perceives both external objects and itself. 
He assumed the ideal theory, that ideas or images of things 
in the mind, and not things themselves are the only objects 
of thought which has prevailed universally from the earliest 
history of philosophy. Bishop Berkeley, after the time of 
Locke, showed that this doctrine led irresistibly to the de- 
nial of the existence of the material world; because, if we 
perceive nothing but ideas, there is no ground for inferring 
that any material world exists; as there 1s nothing in ideas 
to indicate such a fact. But Berkeley held, that the mind 
does perceive itself immediately, and therefore concluded 
that the spiritual world has a real existence. Hume, who 
was instigated by a passion to overthrow all belief, philo- 
sophical as well as religious, in order that he might engulph 
all knowledge in absolute skepticism, had the acumen to 
pierce through the inconsistency of Berkeley’s doctrines in 
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regard to the spiritual world, and his doctrines in regard to 
the material world, and showed that Berkeley had no more 
right to hold that the mind perceived itself immediately, 
than he had to hold that it perceived the material world 
immediately ; and as Hume held the ideal theory to be 
true, he turned the arguments which Berkeley had used 
against the existence of the material world, against the ex- 
istence of the spiritual, and showed that a denial of its ex- 
istence is also a legitimate deduction from the ideal theory. 
So that a Christian Bishop and an infidel philosopher had, 
by their joint labours, shown that a doctrine in which they 
both believed, and which had prevailed universally in the 
philosophical world for severai thousand years, proved be- 
yond a doubt that the universe of both matter and mind is 
all an ijlusion; and that nothing exists but certain ideas 
governed by laws of constant succession. 

Thus had skepticism, by attacking English philosophy at 
a point where it had inadvertently based itself upon error, 
utterly overthrown it. But in the order of Providence, a 
champion for the truth appeared in Reid, who, imbued with 
the true spirit of English philosophy, had the sagacity to 
perceive that the conclusions of Berkeley and Hume, are a 
reductio ad absurdum of the ideal theory, and at once set 
about to examine it; for up to this time, he had believed 
in its truth, He showed that when applied to the sense of 
sight, there is something plausible in the theory, that the 
mind perceives the images of things and not things them- 
selves, but that when applied to the other senses it is per- 
fectly absurd. “ As to objects of sight,” says he, “I under- 
stand what is meant by an image of the figure in the brain: 
but how shall we conceive an image of their colour, where 
there is absolute darkness? And as to all other objects of 
Sehse, except figure and colour, I am unable to conceive 
what is meant .by an image of them. Let any man say 
what he means by an image of heat and cold, an image of 
hardness or softness, and an image of sound or smell, or 
taste. The word image, when applied to these objects of 
sense, has absolutely no meaning,” By this and many 
others modes of reasoning, Reid showed beyond a doubt that 
this theory is a mere hypothesis feigned in a vain endea- 
vour to fathom the mystery of the union between body 
and soul, between mind and matter. Yet he did not at- 
tempt to substitute for it any theory of his own, of the man- 
ner in which the mind perceives external things; as he 
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considered this beyond the sphere of philosophy. “ Howa 
sensation,’’? says he, “should instantly make us conceive 
and believe the existence of an external thing altogether 
unlike to it, I do not pretend to know; and when I say 
that the one suggests the other, I mean not to explain the 
manner of their connexion, but to express a fact, which 
every one may be conscious of; namely, that by a law of 
our nature, such a conception and belief constantly and im- 
mediately follow the sensation.” Though Reid did not 
attempt to show the manner in which the mind perceives 
external objects, for this is impossible ; yet he has solved 
the second great problem in psychology as Locke has solved 
the first. This second problem is, upon what does our 
knowledge of the existence of the material and spiritual 
worlds rest? How do I know that these are not illusions, 
as Hume and Berkeley have taught? We have shown how 
Des Cartes has answered these questions—that he based 
their solutions upon argument—upon demonstration: which 
is the basis upon which the theory of innate ideas must for- 
ever found it ; as that theory knows no belief independent of 
or anterior to demonstration. And though Hume (for we 
will now take leave of Berkeley )adopted the theory of Locke, 
that all our knowledge is founded ultimately upon expe- 
rience, yet he agreed with Des Cartes, that all belief is 
founded upon demonstration, and thus formed an inconsis- 
tent mongrel creed, which is the hallucination of the skeptic, 
who seeing in his own mind contradictory opinions, con- 
cludes that this is the character of truth. Reid, therefore, 
taking as the foundation of his inquiry, the truth of Locke’s 
doctrine* (though it must be admitted that Reid does not 


* In consequence of the skeptical conclusions which Hume deduced from 
the ideal theory, Reid was led to overlook in a great measure the importance 
of the service rendered by Locke to mental philosophy, because Locke had as- 
sumed that theory in his explication of mental phenomena. He overlooked 

‘the fact, that the great aim of Locke was to solve the problem of the origin of 
human knowledge, and that in the solution of this problem, he had, more by 
inadvertence, than by deliberate consideration, assumed the ideal theory, and 
that his solution is correct whether the ideal theory be true or not. In fact 
all that Reid has himself done, proves that Locke’s theory of the origin of human 
knowledge is true. For, while Reid is refuting the ideal theory, he incidentally 
establishes the fact that there are no innate ideas or notions, but that they are 
acquired by experience—su ggested by sensation and consciousness. It is true 
that he says frequently in his writings that there are other ideas than those of 
sensation and reflection: but then, we must observe what he means by this. 
He does not lay it down as an abstract proposition, but confines its meaning to 
the ideal theory, and thus limits the meaning of the proposition, He is refu- 
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always appear {o comprehend fully his relation to Locke in 
the development of English psychology,) that all our 
knowledge is founded ultimately in experience, by a most 
profound and accurate analysis of mental phenomena, 
proved that there is in the mind an element of belief inde- 
pendent of demonstration, and evolved the great fundamen- 
tal laws of human belief; and thus laid open to the eye of 
philosophy, what it had so long sighed after, and toiled for 
through so many thousand years—the solid foundations of 
absolute verity, and raised up English philosophy from the 
abyss into which Hume had so coldly and stealthily piloted. 
her. As Locke had shown that the elements of knowledge 
are not innate, and that neither are they acquired by rea- 
soning, but through sensation and consciousness, Reid, true 
to these principles of him whom God in his providence had 
made his forerunner and master, though as we have al- 
ready said, he did not seem to comprehend the fact, strove, 
and successfully, to discover the psychological laws which 


ting the ideal theory, and uses this proposition as a touchstone to refute that 
theory. For example, he says, “'The conception of a mind, is neither an idea 
of sensation nor of reflection; for it is neither like any of our sensations, nor 
like anything we are conscious of.” Now, in this sentence, when it is taken in 
connexion with Reid’s argument, properly, the first proposition—* The con- 
ception of a mind is neither an idea of sensation nor of reflection,” is the con- 
clusion, and the last proposition—* For it is neither like any of our sensations 
nor like anything we are conscious of” is the proof or premises from which the 
first is deduced. His object is to refute the theory that our ideas are mere im- 
ages of something in sensation or consciousness; and in order to do this, he 
shows that the idea of mind is not an image of any thing either in sensation or 
consciousness: but that it is a notion which is suggested to us by our sensations, 
just as the idea of hardness is not like that quality in matter, yet it is suggested 
to us by feeling a body which possesses that quality. Butstill it is evident, that 
Reid supposed that he himself had solved the great problem in psychology— 
that he supposed the problem, whether the mind perceives things or the ima- 
ges of things, is a greater problem than that of the origin of our ideas, and he 
has accordingly subordinated this last, to the other, and classed Locke and Des 
Cartes, as belonging to the same school of mental philosophy. And even Du- 
gald Stewart, with all his systematic and critical cast of mind, did not discern 
the precise relation which Reid held to Locke in the development of mental phi- 
losophy: but thought that Reid had originated a new mental philosophy. And 
this view of the subject, has led Stewart to express in his writings, opinions of 
Locke somewhat contradictory ; thus showing that his mind was rather con- 
fused on the subject. All these errors of Stewart resulted from his not viewing 
psychology from logic, as we have done, By looking at it frem logic, it is at 
once discovered, that what is the origin of human knowledge, is the funda- 
mental problem, and that the solution of this problem is the first step in psycho- 
logy, and that all philosophers must be classed under one or the other of the 
two solutions which have been given of it, and not under the solutions of a mi- 
nor problem, such as whether the mind perceivesimages or things themselves, 
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govern human belief in regard to the knowledge acquired 
through these original sources. The law of belief which 
governs the knowledge acquired through sensation, he 
showed to be, that such is the constitution of human na- 
ture, that man cannot but believe in the reality of what- 
ever is clearly attested by the senses. And he showed 
that the law of belief relative to the phenomena of con- 
Sciousness, is, that such is the constitution of human na- 
ture, that man cannot but believe in the reality of what- 
ever is clearly attested by consciousness. He showed these 
to be ultimate facts in psychology, incapable of resolution 
into simpler elements. That human intelligence cannot 
penetrate deeper into the mysteries of faith. That here 
man finds laws of imperative command to believe, and that 
man cannot but believe. These laws are constituent ele- 
ments of the mind. The mind must be annihilated before 
these laws can cease to operate; for the sane mind obeys 
by necessity. Disobedience is impossible except in insanity, 
and even then, disobedience is only partial. Another fun- 
damental law of belief Reid showed to be, that man is so 
constituted that he cannot but believe in whatever he dis- 
tinctly remembers. This law is auxiliary to the others; 
for without this law, the other two would be nearly use- 
less. But the great fundamental law of belief, upon whose 
broad foundations, all science immediately rests, the law of 
inductive belief, which is the only guide to our knowledge 
in the darkness of the future, the law by which the mind 
infers the future from the past—that like causes will pro- 
duce like effects—still remained undiscovered; and the 
dauntless skepticism of Hume stood in the very vestibule 
of the temple of philosophy, boldly declaring that man ean- 
not know any thing but what he has actually seen or been 
conscious of ; and that even this knowledge must be veri- 
fied by reasoning, as all certainty rests upon demonstration. 
Reid therefore showed by a most rigid analysis of mental 
phenomena, that man is so constituted that he cannot but 
believe that like causes will produce like effects; and that 
the future will be like the past: and thus discovered the 
great fundamental law of belief which governs the mental 
determination in the inductive process; and thereby evolv- 
ed another point of affiliation and doctrinal identity be- 
tween the English psychology and the Baconian method of 
investigation. Reid has therefore solved the second great 
problem in psychology; and showed that the Baconian 
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method of investigation which maintains that induction, 
and not reasoning, is the paramount process in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; and that perception, and consciousness, 
and induction, and not reasoning, are the ultimate founda- 
tions of verity, has assumed a correct theory of the human 
mind. 

According to English psychology then, the mind of man 
is developed from without inwards—sensation being exert- 
ed before consciousness, and consciousness before induction, 
reasoning and reflection, As Reid showed that in the va- 
rious exertions of thought there is not in the mind, any ob- 
ject distinct from the mind itself, but that what philosophers 
had called ideas or images of things in the mind, are no- 
thing but the thoughts or acts of the mind, the doctrine of 
English psychology that all our knowledge is founded ulti- 
mately upon experience, means merely that the powers of 
the mind are dormant until awakened into consciousness by 
some impression made upon the senses, and that as soon as 
this is done, the knowledge of two facts is acquired at once, 
that of the existence of the object of sensation, and of the 
person’s own existence as a sentient being; and thus two 
orders of ideas or notions are established, the mind and 
that which is not the mind ; and that the original elements 
of all our knowledge are suggested to the mind by some 
such occasions—that certain impressions on our organs of 
sense are necessary to suggest to the mind a knowledge of 
external things, and to awaken it to a consciousness of its 
own existence, and to give rise to the exercise of its various 
faculties; and that after consciousness is thus awakened, it 
becomes a source of ideas or notions distinct from those of 
sensation—that the ideas of colours, sounds, hardness, ex- 
tension, and all the qualities and modes of matter are re- 
ceived through the senses; and that the ideas of memory, 
volition, imagination, anger, love and all the acts and affec- 
tions of mind are suggested in consciousness ; and that it 
is from the materials thus furnished in the way of expe- 
rience, that the mind by combining, abstracting, generali- 
sing, and so forth, builds up all knowledge. 

This mere historical order of the development of the 
mind shows that particulars are known before gene- 
rals; and that consequently, perception is exercised before 
induction, and induction, before reasoning ; because percep- 
tion informs us of particulars, induction of generals, and 
Teasoning sets out from generals, and is therefore dependent 
on induction for the truth of its premises. 
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English psychology, then, has discovered the origin of hu- 
man knowledge, and the fundamental laws of belief, which 
govern the two original sources of this knowledge, sensa- 
tion and consciousness, and also the fundamental law of 
belief which governs the inductive inference of a general 
conclusion from particular instances exhibited in sensation 
and consciousness, and shown that these fundamental laws 
of belief are elements of the mind itself; and consequently 
ultimate facts in psychology ; and thus, by strict analysis of 
phenomena, laid bare the foundations of all knowledge, 
and established the basis of absolute verity. 

Lord Bacon, as we have already shown, teaches that the 
knowledge of man is derived from two sources, the light of 
nature, and divine revelation: “The knowledge of man is 
as the waters, some descending from above, and some 
springing from beneath; the one informed by the light of 
nature, the other inspired by divine revelation.” As we 
have examined psychology in the light of nature, we will 
now inquire whether any further light is thrown upon it by 
divine revelation. 

It is distinctly taught in the book of Genesis, that man origi- 
nally received the truth by immediate revelation from God ; 
and that he conversed with superior intelligences, messengers 
from heaven; and thus, by a supernatural tuition,was instruc- 
tedin knowledge which hecould nothave acquired by his un- 
aided intellect. Now, if such communications of knowledge 
were necessary to the education of man, in the earliest period 
of his history, when he had just drawn hisintellectual life from 
its first source, and possessed all the mental energy, which 
it may be conjectured he received when his intellectual en- 
dowments were first bestowed upon him by the hands of 
the Creator, is it not manifest, that the knowledge of man 
is not innate in its elements in the mind, and is not a mere 
development of human reason? For, at the creation of 
man, his physical necessities, as well as his mental en- 
joyments, required more than at any time since, that 
knowledge should be innate in his mind. But we find that 
man was treated as an ignorant being, as in his infancy, and 
was instructed by superior intelligences. And this same su- 
pernatural instruction in some form was continued by pro- 
phets and inspired men, until it was completed in the gos- 
pel of Jesus. 

Has not God, then, treated man on the assumption 
that knowledge is not a mere development of human rea- 
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son exercised upon elements or primordial ideas innate in 
the mind? It may, perhaps, be argued that it requires time 
to develop knowledge from these primordial notions, and 
that therefore man was necessarily instructed in the earliest 
period of his history. But we judge that this has no force. 
Because the faculties of the first man were created mature, 
and his mental eye, undimmed by sin, we may conjecture, 
possessed an extraordinary degree of intuition, seeing with 
the greatest clearness whatever can be the object of intel- 
lectual perception ; and therefore he could have developed 
his innate ideas into sufficient knowledge, if this had been 
the mode of acquiring knowledge, which the Creator had 
established forhim. But even if the first man had received 
his knowledge by an instantaneous endowment, it would 
not have impugned our theory; because his intellectual fa- 
culties and his physical nature were created mature, and 
not left to the slow process of natural growth, and there- 
fore, such an endowment would have been merely in keep- 
ing with the extraordinary dealings of the Creator, above 
the course of nature. But itis certain that the first man 
and all his posterity were treated as incapable of acquiring 
sufficient knowledge without supernatural instruction ; and 
the fact that their faculties were mature and yet their know- 
tedge deficient, forcibly corroborates our position. 

* But the gospel makes our conclusion still more clear. 
The apostle Paul says: “I had not known sin, but by the 
law; for I had not known lust, except the law had said 
thou shalt not covet.”” What is this but asserting, that 
there is nothing in the reason of man which could have 
taught him sin? The law was a schoolmaster, to bring man 
to the gospel; and the gospel has revealed still more clearly 
the truth to man. 

So far from the most essential knowledge being innate in 
man, it has been necessary in all periods of the world down 
to the present time, that man should be instructed by others 
of superior knowledge : and thus, in modern times, a gene- 
ral providence is performing for man what God did in the 
earlier periods of the world by direct instrumentality. No 
nation has ever risen from barbarism in the scale of civili- 
zation by its unaided efforts. All have borrowed learning 
from those which have receded them. Every develop- 
ment of humanity has given its light to those which have 
succeeded it. The Greeks did all which philosophy, or the 
unaided reason of man, can do towards the solution of the 
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mysteries of humanity. But after all their intellectual 
achievements, it has been declared by divine revelation, 
“that man by wisdom knew not God;” and that their 
philosophy was wisdom falsely so called. But who can 
tell how much of Greek philosophy was a traditionary re- 
flection of divine revelations. To deny, that much of it 
was, would be to run counter to the whole current of histo- 
ry, and to falsify the best established inductions of philoso- 
phy. All the philosophy of every period of the world has 
been enlightened by divine revelations; and_by a strange 
reflex action, the light thrown back from philosophy upon 
revelation, often enables man to see the truths of revelation 
the more clearly. Philosophy becomes a mirror, in which 
we can see the image of revelation, reflected by its own 
light, in brighter lustre often, than when we look at it im- 
mediately : but still it is the light of revelation all the while 
revealing the truth to us. In order to apply to individual 
man, what is here said of nations, it is merely necessary to 
reflect, that what is developed in nations, is also developed 
in the individual man: asa nation is but an aggregate of 
individuals. 

We think, that our theory is further confirmed by the fact 
that the same sort of errors are manifest in the theology of 
nations which adopt the theory of innate ideas, as in their 
philosophy. Those nations which adopt this theory, and that 
all philosophy is nothing more than a development of hu- 
man reason, have fallen into error by making revelation 
subordinate to philosophy—have modified the doctrines of 
revelation by the teachings of reason. Whereas, those na- 
tions which have adopted the opposite doctrine, that all 
knowledge is acquired by experience, either from the light 
of nature, or the light of revelation, have submitted to the 
teachings of both these lights—have become the mere inter- 
preters of both nature and revelation—have admitted that 
the mind has no innate intellectual conceptions, or inate 
moral principles, by which to try the truth of the doctrines 
of revelation: but have admitted as the truth whatever a 
fair interpretation shows to be the doctrines revealed. The 
English, who adopt the doctrine, that all knowledge is 
founded in experience, have the largest mass of orthodox 
theology—theclogy conforming to a strict interpretation of 
the scriptures—of any nation in Christendom, while the 
Germans and French, who maintain, to a great extent, under 
some modification or other, the theory of innate ideas, and 
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exalt the ability of human reason, have reasoned away the 
obvious and philological meaning of the scriptures, in ex- 
plaining their doctrines by certain abstract intellectual con- 
ceptions ; and thus substituted a philosophical theology in 
the place of divine revelation, thereby declaring themselves 
wise above what is written. 

We have now, in this article and the one on the Baconian 
philosophy, exhibited an outline of the method of investiga- 
tion, the processes, the starting points and the foundations, 
of the English philosophy, and contrasted them with those 
of the other systems of philosophy, in order, that our read- 
ers might see, in comparison with all others, the solid foun- 
dations of that philosophy which has formed the opinions 
and the menta! habits of the Anglo-Saxon race; and also, 
that they might have a touchstone of philosophical criticism, 
by which to test the validity of the reigning speculations of 
the day. For such is the increasing taste, both in this 
country and England, for the transcendental speculations of 
the German and French philosophy, that unless something 
is done, to check its progress, our old English philosophy 
will be cut loose from its strong anchor of common sense, 
and be driven off from its ancient safe moorings, to be 
dashed and tossed, by every wind of speculation, upon 
the boundless ocean of skepticism. 


Art. IV.—History of Europe from the Commencement 
of the French Revolution in 1789, to the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison 
F, R.S. E. Vols. 10. W. Blackwood and Sons. Edin 
burgh and London. 


“ Among the countless multitude whom the extraordinary 
events of the period had drawn together from every part 
of Europe, to the French capital, and the brilliancy of this 
spectacle, (the entrance of the allied armies into Paris, in 
1814) had concentrated in one Spot, was one young man, 
who had watched with intense interest the progress of the 
war from his earliest years, and who, having hurried from 
his paternal roof in Edinburgh, on the first cessation of hos- 
tilities, then conceived the first idea of narrating its events, 
and amidst its wonders inhaled that ardent Spirit, that 
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enthusiasm, which, sustaining him through fourteen subse- 
quent years of travelling, and of study, and fourteen more 
of composition, has at length realized itself in the present 
history.’’—pp. 528-29. 

Such is the account which the author himself gives of 
the circumstances under which the first idea of the work 
before us was conceived. In penning this paragraph, it is 
not impossible that Mr. Alison had his eye upon the well 
known sentence with which Gibbon concludes his history 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman empire. However 
this may be, the passage just quoted, is for several reasons 
deserving of notice. From this account of the origin of 
the work, it is manifest that it is not—like Sir Walter Scott’s 
Life of Napoleon—a hasty production. Though it em- 
braces a period of only twenty-six years, the author has 
devoted nearly as long atime to the preparation of his 
history, as Gibbon devoted to the production of the Decline 
and Fall. Every page of Mr. Alison bears evidence of 
extensive historical research, and that almost every spot in 
France, Germany and Italy, which was the scene of any 
important conflict has been personally, and very minutely 
examined. In a recent memorial to the British govern- 
ment, on the subject, if we mistake not, of the copyright 
law, the author states, that to the preparation of this work, 
he had given a very large portion of the best years of his life ; 
that in order to collect the requisite materials he had trav- 
elled six times over the greater part of Continental Europe, 
and at an expense of more than £4,000. Whether the au- 
thor will ever obtain any thing like a fair pecuniary re- 
muneration for all this travel and literary toil, may perhaps 
be doubted ; but there can be no question, that he has ta- 
ken the true way to produce a history worthy of being 
read by his contemporaries, and one which “ posterity will 
not willingly let die.”? It should not be forgotten, espe- 
cially on this side of the Atlantic, that the author of these 
ten large volumes, has not been a mere historical student ; 
on the contrary he has been all the while, actively engaged 
in the business of a laborious profession. 

The passage already quoted, furnishes, to say the least, 
presumptive evidence, that the author, with all his patient 
and laborious research, is not, and could not be an unpre- 
judiced historian, for, though not himself an actor in the 
‘scenes he describes, he was, according to his own confession. 
2 deeply interested spectator of them. Mr, Alison is a 
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British Tory ; he was educated in the principles and pre- 
judices of that party; the hatred of the Tory party to the 
French Revolution was probably more intense than that 
of any other class of men in Europe; from the very first 
dawnings of it, before there had been the least outbreak 
of violence, while the Whigs were hailing it as the pre- 
’ cursor of a political millennium, the Tories looked upon it 
with more than a jealous eye. The reins of government 
were in the hands of this party, during the whole period 
of the Revolution, with the exception of avery brief inter- 
val, and so far were their prejudices carried, that they never 
recognised the authority of Napoleon as emperor of France, 
though it had been recognised by the most absolute and 
aristocratic governments of Europe. (Alison, p. 492.) 
Now we do not believe it possible for a man educated in 
such prejudices, and himself an actual partaker of the strong 
passions by which Britain was agitated during the progress 
of the Revolution, and the long subsequent contest, to 
write an impartial history of such a period. Mr. Alison 
obviously aims at being a candid historian, and while his 
work contains many manifestations both of his political 
and religious prejudices, justice at the same time requires 
us to say that there are instances of candour, for which, 
from our knowledge of his political sympathies, we had not 
looked. 

The materials for the history of this remarkable period 
are very ample, as any one may see, who will be at the 
pains to examine the list of works quoted: these are every 
year on the increase by the publication of memoirs and let- 
ters; it has been made the theme of historical disquisition 
by some of the first writers of the age, by men of various 
nations, and of every shade of political sentiment. But am- 
ple as are the materials, it may still be doubted whether these 
writers do not live too near the period whose wondrous 
events they describe, to do them and it perfect justice. Be- 
sides, we do not believe that we have even yet seen all 
that the French Revolution was intended to accomplish, 
though Mr. Alison, in narrating the events of 1814 and 15, 
repeatedly speaks of it asat an end—* these words,” sayshe, 
“signed the death warrant of the Revolution.” Heseems 
to consider it as just a wild popular outbreak, which the 
legitimate governments of Europe soon crushed, when once 
they were heartily united for its destruction. But this 
view of the case is very wide of the truth, The overthrow 
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of Napoleon by no means brought the Revolution to an 
end; the temporary restoration of the Bourbons to the 
throne of France, was a very different thing from restoring 
the French monarchy to its statein 1788. What other pe- 
riod in the whole history of Europe is to be compared with 
that from 1789 to 1815? In whatever aspect it is viewed, 
whether we regard the events by which the period is 
marked, or the characters of the individual actors who ap- 
pear upon the stage, it is without a parallel; what an in- 
finite variety of talent of the highest order was developed ; 
what vast armies were mustered on the great battle field of 
Europe; Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, Borodino, Leipsic, 
Waterloo, cast all other fields of human conflict into the 
shade ; what vast conquests, how soon effected, how soon 
lost; what an overturning, and setting up of dynasties ; 
what extraordinary elevations from the dunghill to the 
throne! “In that. brief period,’”’ says Mr. Alison, “ were 
successively presented the struggles of an ancient monarchy, 
and the growth of a fierce democracy ; the energy of re- 
publican valour, and the triumphs of imperial discipline ; 
the pride of barbarian conquest, and the glories of patriotic 
resistance. In the rapid pages of its history, will be found 
parallels to the long annals of ancient greatness, the genius 
of Hannibal, and the passions of Gracchus, the ambition of 
Cesar,and the splendour of Augustus, the triumphs of Trajan 
and the disasters of Julian.’? Now can any one believe that 
Europe could be the same at the close of such a period, as 
she was at its commencement? Does it accord with the 
analogy of past ages, to suppose, that the seed sown during 
such years as these, could have wholly grown up and pro- 
duced fruit within a space so short as that which has elapsed 
since even the first outbreak of the Revolution ? 

In a single article, it would be out of the question to at- 
tempt an analysis of such a work as the one before us, 
No mere outline of its contents could do any thing like jus- 
tice to it, nor is it necessary, as the work bids fair to obtain 
in this country a wide circulation; not wider, however, 
than it richly merits, notwithstanding the political heresies 
with which it abounds, and its other, and in our judgment, 
more serious defects. Long as it is, we believe that no 
one who begins its perusal, will rest content until the whole 
has been gone through. The style of Mr. Alison has been 
rather severely criticised by the Edinburgh Review, and 
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some of the plainest rules of good writing. With all its 
rhetorical defects, and its numerous Scotticisms, the style of 
the work is eminently attractive ; the blemishes which are 
readily seen by the eye of the critic, will hardly be observed 
by the ordinary reader, through the absorbing interest of 
the narrative. Mr. Alison especially excels in his narration 
of military events; his descriptions of the great battles, by 
which this period is distinguished, are minute, animated, 
and most graphic; the reader is at once transported to the 
field of conflict, and becomes a spectator of the fight; he 
is enabled to perceive every new phase of the contest, to 
appreciate every new movement of the contending hosts. 
In these portions of his work, Mr. Alison far excels any 
other writer with whom we are acquainted, with the single 
exception of Napier, whom he frequently quotes, with 
high and just admiration, and whose descripticns of the bat- 
tle-field have never yet been equalled, as they never can be 
surpassed.* 

The limits within which we must confine ourselves, for- 
bid our spending longer time upon the mere style of the 
historian. Ina work, such as the one before us, in which 
the author, besides giving a narrative of events, indulges 
freely in speculations of his own respecting them, there can- 
not fail to be much to engage the attention of critics of every 
class, of military men, political economists, politicians, moral- 
ists, and even of theologians. We shall confine our remarks 
to a few points, which come fairly within our province, as 
Christian reviewers ; points, in regard to which, we think 
it very manifest that Mr. Alison has been blinded, partly 
by the prejudices to which reference was had in the outset 
of this article, and partly, perhaps we should say chiefly 
by those which he has imbibed in that self-styled Reformed 
Catholic Church, of which he is a member, and of which 
his father was a distinguished minister—the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church. ‘ 

In the introductory chapter, a comparison—and on the 
whole a just one—is drawn between the’first English revo- 
lution, and that which forms the subject of these volumes. 
These have been sometimes pronounced quite parallel in 
all their leading and most important features, But, as Mr. 


* It is perhaps but proper to mention that these parts of the work have been 
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Alison well observes, while there certainly aresome very stri- 
king points of resemblance between them, a close inspection 
will show that no two events can be more unlike. In both 
cases indeed a war was waged between the crown and the 
people which terminated fatally for the former; in both 
cases, the reigning monarch was dethroned, and brought 
to the scaffold; in both casesa great military leader, rising 
from the ranks of the people, attained, by the force of sur- 
passing military genius, the supreme power in the state; 
in both cases the legislative was overturned by the military 
power; and in both cases, the exiled royal family was tem- 
porarily restored to power; though ultimately and perma- 
nently excluded by the nation from the throne. These, it 
must be owned, are very remarkable points of resemblance 
between two revolutions occurring in different kingdoms, 
and at different periods; but, after all, those of which we 
speak, were totally unlike each other, in the causes which 
produced them, the objects for which they were begun, the 
character of the agents by whom they were accomplished, 
and the results which they ultimately produced. 

Of the English revolution, religion was the moving 
cause. It was the offspring of those religious disputes be- 
tween the Puritans and the established hierarchy, which, 
commencing in the reign of Elizabeth, were continued and 
aggravated during the reigns of her successors of the Stuart 
family, until the nation was involved inacivil war. In- 
the long and ardent discussions respecting religious liberty, 
the great principles of civil freedom were in a measure 
brought to light, or, at all events, were better understood 
than they had ever been before ; but the political and civil 
contests were regarded by the actors of all parties as quite 
subordinate to their religious differences. But in the French 
Revolution, irreligion was one of its most marked features, 
Not only did the Jacobins, for long (to use a favorite phrase 
of our author) the most powerful section of the revolution- 
ists, ridicule every species of devotion; the Girondists, 
though much less bloodthirsty than the former, were quite 
as hostile to the Christian faith ; even the royalists were as 
irreligious as either. It is a singular fact that no party ever 
attempted to raise the cry—‘the Churchis in danger.’ All 
parties, in fact, for a while, seemed to be labouring to efface _ 
every vestige of evidence that France was once numbered. 
among Christian nations. 

In the English revolution, fierce and bloody as was the 
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strife, we at no time, from its commencement to its close, 
discover any of the odious features of a servile war. There 
were no proscriptions of the vanquished ; there was no 
wanton destruction of property ; there were no massacres 
by an infuriated populace. Even Clarendon, with all his 
bitter prejudices against the Puritans, acknowledges in em- 
phatic terms the moderation with. which they used their 
victory. Mr. Alison states the fact, but he states it in such 
a manner, as really to withhold from the Puritans the jus- 
tice which is peculiarly their due. He would have his 
reader believe that the Royalists exercised a similar mode- 
ration; and that the cause of it in both parties is to be 
looked for among the peculiar elements of English charac- 
ter. Now to what was it really owing? Certainly not to 
any thing in the natural temperament of the English peo- 
ple, as Mr. Alison intimates; for the wars of the Roses 
swere quite as cruel, and marked by crimes as atrocious as 
any recorded in the history of France. The victors in that 
strife were any thing but moderate in their use of victary- 
It was the Puritanism of England that taught the masters 
of England mildness and moderation in the day of triumph. 
In France, just the reverse of this took place ; the storming 
of the Bastile was the signal for a general invasion of pri- 
vate property in all the provinces, with the exception of 
La Vendée, and a few other districts; every where almost, 
the peasantry rose as one man against their landlords, burnt 
their mansions, plundered their property, and subjected 
themselves and their families to the most revolting cruelties. 
The universal cry was not so much liberty as equality ; 
the contest was not between those of the rich and the 
poor who favoured monarchy, and those of the rich and the 
poor who opposed it; it was a war of classes: a strife be- 
tween the richand the poor. The simple fact of superiority, 
whether in the accomplishments of education, the advanta- 
ges of fortune, or the dignity of birth, was almost certain to 
render the person who possessed it, the object of popular 
vengeance, in the districts most infected with the revolu- 
tlonary mania. 

The ultimate, though not the immediate result of the En- 
glish revolution was the establishment of many of the rights 
for which the popular party had so long contended. That 
revolution was consummated in 1688, by the just expulsion 
of the Stuarts from the throne they had so long disgraced , 
and the security of the British subject has, ever since that 
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event, stood upon a very different basis, from what it had 
been on before. Even during the times of the Common- 
wealth, the great features of the old constitution of Eng- 
land were preserved; the judiciary was untouched; the 
laws relative to property were improved, but changed in 
no other respect; the two great seats of learning were 
never before ina more healthy condition. The result of 
the French revolution was a total and radical change affec- 
ting every part and parcel of the body politic; though 
every man not blinded by party prejudice will admit, that 
the condition of the mass of the nation has been immensely 
improved. 

In pointing out the difference between these two events, 
Mr. Macaulay very justly observes, that “all the great 
English revolutions have been conducted by practical 
statesmen. The French revolution was conducted by mere 
speculatists. Our constitution has never been so far behind — 
the age as to become the object of aversion to the people. 
The English revolutions have therefore been undertaken 
for the purpose of defending, correcting and restoring, never 
for the mere purpose of destroying. Our countrymen have 
always, even in times of the greatest excitement, spoken 
reverently of the form of government under which they 
lived, and attacked only what they regarded as its corrup- 
tions. In the very act of innovating they have constantly 
appealed to ancient prescription ; they have seldom looked 
abroad for models; they have seldom troubled themselves 
with Utopian theories ; they have not been anxious to prove 
that liberty is a natural right of man; they have been con- 
tent to regard it as the lawful birthright of Englishmen. 
Their social contract is no fiction. It is still extant on the 
original parchment, sealed with wax which was affixed at 
Runnymede, and attested by the lordly names of the Ma- 
rischals and Fitzherberts, Very different was the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. They had none of our practical skill in the 
managementof affairs. They didnot un derstand how to regu- 
late the order of their own debates, and they thought them- 
selves able to legislate for the whole world, All the past 
was loathsome to them. All their agreeable associations 
were connected with the future.’’* 

This spirit which the English nation have always dis- 
played in a greater or less degree, and particularly since the 
era of the Reformation, was also strikingly manifested in 
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our own American Revolution. This was a civil but not 
a social revolution; the rights of. persons, and the laws of 
property were to a great extent unchanged ; the old consti- 
tutions of the colonies were modified, but not fundamen- 
tally,changed, and in some cases have remained unaltered 
down to our own times; even the property of known roy- 
alists was not confiscated, unless they became active parti- 
sans. Who can doubt that it is to the influence of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, or in other words, of true reli- 
gion with which the Puritans were so thoroughly imbued, 
we are to ascribe the vast difference between our own revo- 
lution, and that of France, on the one hand, and that of the 
South American States on the other ? 

Into the examination of the causes of the French Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Alison enters with considerable minuteness, and 
gives a very clear and satisfactory statement of what may 
be called its proximate causes. Among these the chief 
were: 1. The social constitution of France. The distinc- 
tion between the noble and the base born was carried to a 
length of which it is almost impossible for us, in this free 
country, to form a just conception. All offices of any dig- 
nity and value in the Church and in every department of 
the state were confined to the former. ‘There was a barrier 
in the way of the common man, no matter what his talents, 
attainments, or moral worth, which was perfectly impassa- 
ble. It was this abominable distinction that caused the 
mass of the nation to demand in such terrific tones— 
“equality.”? 2. The local burdens imposed upon the pea- 
santry, and the legal services due to their feudal superiors, 
These were to the last degree oppressive and odious. The 
most important operations of agriculture were either fet- 
tered or wholly prevented by the absurd game laws, which, 
however were rigidly enforced. The Corvées, or obliga- 
tions to repair the roads, were also rigidly enforced, to the 
ruin of vast numbers, every year. “It is vain to attempt 
a description of the feudal services,’ says Mr. Alison, 
“which pressed with so much severity upon industry in 
every part of France. Their names cannot find parallel 
words in the English language.”” 3. The taxation of France 
was another enormous grievance. From all the heavier 
imposts the clergy and nobility were exempt, though they 
possessed two thirds of the landed property; thus leaving 
the heaviest burdens of the state to be borne by the re- 
maining third. 4. The administration of justice ; this was 
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often partial, venal and infamous. 5. The corruption of 
the Court, the Church, and the Nobility. 6. The Royal 
prerogative, which had grown to a height wholly inconsis- 
tent with the freedom of the subject. 7. The derangement 
of the national finances. To these we should no doubt add 
the inftuence of our own revolution on the one hand; and 
the extraordinary spread of infidelity on the other. These, 
we have already said, may be called the proximate causes 
of the French Revolution; they immediately preceded it ; 
and there are not a few who imagine that there is no ne- 
cessity for looking beyond them, for they rendered a revo- 
lution inevitable. But the question arises, what brought 
these causes into existence? What brought France, of all 
the other kingdoms of Europe, into a condition, whose in- 
evitable result was asocial convulsion unequalled in modern, 
or even ancient times? Mr. Alison has obviously felt the 
necessity of considering this question ; in searching fora 
solution of this problem, he carries us back to the earliest 
days of the monarchy, and he thinks he finds it in the orig- 
inal feudal constitution of France. “In this original sepa- 
ration of the different ranks of society, consequent upon 
the invasion of the Franks into Gaul, is to be found the re- 
mote cause of the evils which induced the French Revolu- 
tion.” That the evil influence of feudalism may have 
reached thus far, we are not at all disposed to deny; we 
have no doubt that it should be taken into account, in con- 
sidering all the influences, remote and near, primary and 
lesser, which combined to produce this extraordinary event. 
At the same time we are quite as strongly convinced, that 
no institutions, or laws, or customs merely of a political 
nature, are to be regarded as the remote originating causes 
of the French Revolution. We believe that we can point 
toa moral cause fully adequate to! its production. There 
is no need of going quite so far back as the early days of 
feudalism : indeed, it seems to us absurd to talk of the fen- 
dal system as indirectly giving character and colouring to 
the French Revolution, for this system prevailed in other 
parts of Europe, besides France, but no where has it as 
yet produced similar results; in no other land has it issued 
in a Reign of Terror. We believe that the cause of the 
French Revolution is to be sought for, as it will be found, 
in the ecclesiastical history of that kingdom. Every intel- 
ligent believer in the doctrine of a Divine moral govern- 
ment, we think, will see in the acts of Charles IX. and of 
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Louis XIV. amply sufficient reasons for just such a revolu- 
tion as France was made to endure under the reign of 
Louis XVI. They cannot fail to perceive a moral connex- 
ion between the policy of those two monarchs towards the 
Protestants, or we should rather say, the Christian Church 
in France, and those proximate causes which gave to the 
revolution its terribly bloody character. We refer to the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, and to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; or if, after the example of our author, 
we should go back to a still earlier period, we might point 
to the crusades against the Albigenses, by which the dawn- 
ing light of gospel truth, of pure religion and of civiliza- 
tion, was extinguished by torrents of blood, and a perfect 
tide of desolation was poured over the most cultivated, and 
loveliest provinces of France. Here are crimes perpetra- 
ted by the monarch and sanctioned by the nation ; national 
crimes unmatched, certainly unsurpassed, by any recorded 
even in the dark annals of European guilt. 

Yet, strange to say, Mr. Alison no where intimates the 
least connexion between these unexampled national crimes, 
and the equally unexampled punishment of the revolution. 
He, indeed, can see clearly enough the connexion between 
the crimes and the sufferings of the revolution itself; he 
is very quick to discern the connexion between the terrible 
crimes of the Reign of Terror, and the horrors of the con- 
scription and the disasters of the Russian and the Peninsu- 
lar campaigns. Whenever he indulges in moral reflections, 
as he usually does at the commencement and close of each 
chapter, he rarely fails to remind his readers of the connex- 
ion. We might quote a multitude of passages in which he 
enlarges upon the proofs afforded of the moral government 
of God, of the connexion between sin and suffering—na- 
tional guilt and national punishment,—of the great moral 
law of retribution by which the world is governed. In the 
chapter which is specially devoted to the consideration of 
the causes of the revolution, all that is said on this branch 
of the subject is contained in the following brief passage. 
«“ The Reformation, so important in its consequences in other 
states, failed of producing any material effects in France 
from tne scanty numbers of the class who were fitted to re- 
ceive its doctrines. The contest between the contending 
parties was disgraced by the most inhuman atrocities; the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew was unparalleled in horror 
till the revolution arose, and forty thousand persons were 
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murdered in the different parts of France, in pursuance of 
the perfidious orders of the court. Nor were the proceed- 
ings of the Huguenots more distinguished by moderation or 
forbearance.”? We shall have occasion to comment on this 
statement in reference to the influence of the Reformation 
in France and the character of the Huguenots, but we 
quote it here in proof of our position that Mr. Alison has 
failed to point out, what we cannot but regard as the cause 
of the revolution. Justice to our author, indeed, requires 
us to say that in his concluding remarks to his whole work, 
in which he incidentally refers to the remote causes of the 
revolution, he observes, “ The revocation of the edict of 
Nantes was the chief remote cause of the French Revolu- 
tion; and the terrible evils brought upon the nobility and 
the government, the natural consequence and just retribu- 
tion of that abominable act of religious oppression. Whence 
was it that these giants of thought (Voltaire and Rousseau) 
so vehemently directed their efforts against a religion which 
in England had so long been supported by the greatest and 
most profound intellects? Simply because the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, while it sent eight hundred thousand 
innocent citizens into exile, had removed all restraint upon 
the established church in France ; because spiritual tyranny 
had in consequence become insupportable, and spiritual in- 
tolerance universal; because religion, confident in the sup- 
port of government, had disdained the aid of intellect.’ 
p- 1003. Here then isa virtual admission of the correct- 
ness of the views we have already expressed, respecting the 
causes of the French Revolution. But if the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes was, according to the confession of Mr. 
Alison himself, “ the chief remote cause’’ of it, why was it 
passed over without the most distant allusion to it, ina 
chapter specially devoted to the consideration of the causes 
of the revolution? 

Now though this is not the only fault we have to find 
with the historian, it is one of the chief. He has failed to 
point out what, we think, can be clearly shown to have 
been the moral reason of that extraordinary event, whose 
history, in other respects, he has so fully given; and while 
he often refers to the great doctrine of the moral govern- 
ment of the King of kings, he has at the same time neg- 
lected to adduce the most remarkable and awful proof of it 
to be found, we had almost said, in the annals of the world. 
Here it seems to us very plain that Mr. Alison has been 
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blinded by his fondness for Romish Catholicism, just as 
it is evident from his political reflections on the events of 
this period, that he had been blinded by his political preju- 
dices. In various parts of his work, there are remarks to 
be met with, which, though not very consistent with each 
other, prove that he has no very warm sympathy with the 
principles of the Reformation. ~On the other hand, while 
he admits that the Popish Church of France had fallen into 
a very corrupt state, as he does in the passage we have al- 
ready quoted, it is manifest that he regards that corruption 
as a mere accident, and of course not growing out of the 
Romish system itself. He everywhere identifies that sys- 
tem with Christianity, and of course represents the bitter 
enmity manifested against it by the more violent revolu- 
tionists, as an exhibition of hostility to Christianity itself. 
Having some knowledge of what Scottish Episcopalianism 
is and has been for more than a century, we are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Alison should have expressed himself as he 
has done in reference to the Popish Church of France. 
Certain it is that his work contains many passages which 
never could have come from the pen of a sound-hearted 
Protestant. 

Mr. Alison describes the massacre of St. Bartholomew as 
unparalleled until the revolution—while he represents the 
latter period as one marked by the perpetration of unexam- 
pled crimes, and the endurance of unexampled sufferings. 
Did our limits permit, we should like to institute a minute 
comparison between the days of Charles IX. and Louis 
XIV. and the days of the Jacobins; between the Reign of 
Persecution under these two monarchs, and the Reign of 
Terror under Robespierre and his associates: in these two 
aspects—as periods of crime, and periods of suffering. We 
believe that such a comparison will demonstrate to every 
candid mind, that in both these aspects the period of the 
revolution is not so unexampled as is commonly supposed, 
and as Mr. Alison uniformly asserts. We shall however, 
at present, only go into the comparison so far as is sufficient 
to establish the position before laid down, that the Reign 
of Persecution was the cause of the Reign of Terror. 

In comparing these events, we should not forget that we 
know far more about the nearer of the two, on account of 
this very proximity to our own times. The supposition is 
no way improbable that there were many thousands of in- 
dividual murders during the Bartholomew massacre in 1573, 
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of which the historians of that day were entirely ignorant, 
or which were not deemed by them worthy of special re- 
eord. But taking such accounts as have come down to us, 
we believe that the averment in reference to the compara- 
tive atrocity of the massacres during the reign of Charles IX. 
and those during the revolution can be fully madeout, The 
whole number of victims murdered at the instigation of this 
royal butcher, is variously estimated from 30,000 to 100,000. 
Mr. Alison says 40,000. A contemporary Romish writer 
and an Archbishop of Paris puts the number down at 
100,000. But however the truth may be on this point, it is 
a recorded fact that in many of the provincial towns not a 
single Huguenot was left alive. “The heretics,”’ says Ca- 
pilupi, a writer of that day, “ were taken calmly and quietly, 
one by one, like so many cattle, and fearful and wonderful 
was the spectacle to see the greater part of them lying with 
their throats cut, in the Piazza, naked as the beasts.’”” Lest 
the populace should be excited, the same writer testifies, 
“another division was thrown into the river, so that in 
less than two days not a soul remained,’? A provincial 
governor writes to the king, “« I most deeply regret to hear 
that any one individual has been saved, not a single one 
has been so by my means.’’ Another Romish writer de- 
clares, that in Paris, every Huguenot that could be found 
was slain ; they were hunted out of all their lurking places, 
and it was a source of general regret that so many were 
enabled to make their escape. Allowing, then, the number 
of revolutionary murders to have been tenfold greater than 
the number during the Bartholomew massacres,* we still 
hold that the spirit of the Reign of Persecution (if we may 
be allowed the phrase) was more ferocious and blood-thirsty 
than that which prevailed during the worst periods of the 
revolution. The extracts, just made, clearly prove that the 
butchery of Charles IX. would have been increased an hun- 
dred fold in amount, if the victims could have been found. 
The design was deliberately formed, and carried out as far 
as circumstances would allow, of destroying at one blow 
the whole body of Huguenots in the kingdom ; of murder- 
ing in cold blood one entire class of subjects, a class then 
amounting nearly, if not quite to two millions. When was 
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any similar design either conceived or attempted during the 
times of the Revolution? Look again at the unequalled 
treachery of the act; every thing is done to allay the sus- 
picions of the Protestants; the most distinguished leaders 
and ornaments of the party are allured, on various yet 
friendly pretexts, to the capital. As if to remove every 
ground of suspicion the royal guards are placed in palaces 
of the most eminent Huguenot nobles, ostensibly for their 
protection, really for their more certain destruction ; the 
whole confirmed by the royal promise. What scene of 
the revolution can be adduced to surpass or even equal this 
instance of treachery and baseness? Mr. Alison particularly 
dwells upon the horrible circumstances attending the mur- 
der of the princess Lamballe, and he would leave his rea- 
ders to infer that never were the remains of a human being 
subjected to such indignities. But look at those to which 
the dead body of the noble Coligny was exposed ; his head 
severed from his body and sent as a trophy to Rome, his 
body left for three days in the streets, kicked and trampled 
on by princes of the blood, and then ignominiously hung. 


ted? That massacre by which one entire class of subjects 
was meant to be exterminated, by which France was truly 
made “ drunk with the blood of the saints,’ was contrived 
and carried out by priests and princes, by the monarch of 
France himself; the massacres of the revolution were the 
work of an ignorant and degraded populace—a populace 
maddened by ages of oppression, and just then intoxicated 
by the first draught from the cup of liberty. ? 
Our position is, that the French Revolution, considered 
as a whole, (and the Reign of Terror in particular,) was the 
moral consequence of the Reign of Persecution; we be- 
lieve too, that the crimes committed and the misery created 
under the latter, are, all things considered, far greater and 
more atrocious, than those by which the former was marked. 
We have noticed one period of the Reign of Persecution. 
There is another quite as remarkable ; more dreadful, in 
fact, than the preceding one, just as instant death is less 
dreadful than death by lingering and exquisite torture.* We 
refer to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes—which Mr. 
Alison himself pronounces to have been “ the chief remote 
cause of the revolution.”? Without entering into any mi- 
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nute historical details, we would only say, that the conduct 
of the Bourbon family towards the Reformed Church of 
France presents a combination of guilt to which no equal 
can be found even in the long annals of royal iniquities. 
_To persecute any class of men on account of their reli- 
gious opinions, is to adopt a principle as absurd as it is 
abominable ; and whether the persecutor be a Papist or a 
Protestant, his conduct deserves eternal reprobation. The 
guilt of the Bourbon family arises not merely from the fact 
that they persecuted subjects confessedly among the best 
in the kingdom ; that they persecuted even unto exile and 
death, an immense body of citizens whose morals were pre- 
eminently pure,!whose loyalty was unquestioned and un- 
questionable; a body of citizens, peaceable, honest, intelli- 
gent, enterprising, whose active pursuit of commerce, the 
arts, literature and science was advancing the best interests 
of France, and rapidly repairing the dreadful desolations of 
civil war ; a body of citizens claiming as their members not 
a few of the most distinguished in any rank and profession 
among the nobles, in the army, the courts of law, the pulpit, 


and the schools of learning ; who could point to not a few 


merely, but to a long roll of names which have shed an 
imperishable lustre on the pulpit, the literature, and the 
arms of France. The attempt to dragoon such a body as 
the Reformed Church of France into the Romish commu- 
nion, to banish her pastors; to hunt them like wild beasts, 
through their native land; to rob them of their people, 
their families, their posterity ; to fine and imprison their 
parishioners; to send them by thousands to the galleys; to 
murder thousands more by methods of the most refined 
cruelty; to forbid, under pain of death, their going to 
countries where they might enjoy liberty of conscience ; to 
do all this under the pretext of religion, was to descend in- 
deed into an awful depth of guilt. Butthere wasa “ lower 
deep” still, into which the Bourbons descended, It was to 
this very party of Protestants that the Bourbons were, in 
no small degree, indebted for their seat upon the throne. 
Amid the fierce conflicts and ambitious schemes of con- 
tending factions—while the fanatical Parisians were ever 
ready to lend a hand to treasonable ambition, provided their 
bigotry had the promise of gratification, the Protestants re- 
mained unshaken in their attachment to the fundamental 
law of the kingdom, respecting the succession to the crown. 


But for the steady loyalty of the Protestants, Louis XIV. 
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would probably never have had the power to send so many 
thousands of them into exile.* | Here then was the basest 
and biackest ingratitude. Nor was this all. The most so- 
lemn promises were broken ; fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, which had been declared inviolable, were violated ; 
solemn edicts, on the faith of which the Protestants had de- 
nuded themselves of all power of-resistance, were set aside ; 
they were recalled, not in consequence of some great crisis, 
on account of some anticipated convulsion, but in a mo- 
ment of profound peace, when France was internally more 
united, than she had ever been since the days of Charle- 
magne. Here, then, were two great national crimes ; and 
if,as Mr. Alison says, (p. 1019) “provision is made for 
the righteous retribution of nations—signal wickedness can- 
not fail to work out its own appropriate punishment even 
in this world’’—these two great crimes could not fail to 
bring down upon their guilty perpetrators a manifestation 
of divine vengeance as signal as the crimes themselves were 
unexampled. Though ample space was given for the pur- 
pose, there never was the slightest symptom of national re- 
pentance for the St. Bartholomew massacre; never was 
the least effort made to repair the enormous injury inflicted 
upon the Reformed Church. On the contrary, her mem- 
bers were proscribed and persecuted up to the very mo- 
ment when the flames of the revolution burst forth; so 
late as 1752, a Protestant minister was burnt’to death for 
no other offence than that of preaching the gospel! Not 
one of the laws which sanctioned the atrocities of the reign 


of Louis XIV. was repealed, until the Bourbon throne was — 


overturned. If ever a house “ wore ont the saints of the 
Most High,” it was the house of Bourbon. If ever a king- 


dom was made “drunk with the blood of the saints, and of 


the martyrs of Jesus,” it was that of France. Space was 
given her to repent, but she repented not, and the day of 
vengeance came. 

The crimes and the sufferings of the Revolution were, 
therefore, just the natural result of causes which kings and 
priests, nobles and parliaments had themselves set in opera- 
tion ; they sowed with their own hands the terrible seed ; 
is it at all wonderful that they were made themselves to 
reap the terrible harvest? Who can fail to see in the ban- 
ishment of the Bourbon family, and of the Romish priest- 
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hood, not only a most just, but also a most appropriate pun- 
ishment for their own perfidious banishment of thousands 
of the noblest sons of France? Looking at Louis XVI. 
only as an individual, our sympathies are deeply excited on 
his behalf, but looking upon him as one of a bloody race, 
we see, in the terrific tempests amidst which the sun of his 
house sunk forever, only righteous retribution ; a proof that 
signal wickedness cannot fail to work out its own appro- 
priate punishment, even in this world; a fulfilment of the 
word of Him who hath said, “I am a jealous God, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto the third 
and fourth generations of them that hate me.”’ The sen- 
tence of eternal banishment from the throne of France had 
gone forth against that house, by which thousands guiltless 
of a crime had been sent into most cruel exile. Never was 
a throne more justly forfeited, and though the whole con- 
tinent, almost, united for their restoration, even the mighty 
hosts of allied Europe have thus far been, and forever will 
be, unequal to the work. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this point, because we 
view it as one in regard to which, the work before us is 
exceedingly defective. Mr. Alison not only fails to point 
out, or at least to give due prominence, to what we believe 
to have been the moral cause of the Revolution ; but in the 
remarks which he does make respecting the ecclesiastical 
history of France, he does great injustice to her once glori- 
ous Reformed Church. Ina passage already quoted, he de- 
clares that the Reformation produced no impression upon 
the French population, because the nobles were too wicked, 
and the populace too degraded, to feel the influence of gos- 


pel truth. Supposing the fact to be as he states it, we 
ie should refer it to a very different cause from that which he 


names. How could the Reformed Church of France be ex- 
pected to prosper when she had to contend with sueh 
bloody perfidy as that which produced the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, with such treacherous bigotry as that which re- 
voked the edict of Nantes? But the observation to which 
we refer, is just of a piece with the flippant remarks which ~ 
often occur on the pages of historians who profess to be 
philosophical, especially when they speak of the ehureh 
and of religion. The statement of Mr. Alison is true 
neither in theory nor in fact. How absurd to represent 
France of the sixteenth century, as so wicked and degra- 


aed as to be beyond the reach of the influences of that gos- 
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pel which is the “ wisdom of God and the power of God” 
unto the regeneration of the world? that gospel, which has, 
within the space of a single generation, raised up the de- 
graded cannibals of the southern seas, to the dignity of a 
Christian nation! Nor is the statement true im fact; for 
within sixty years after the commencement of the Refor- 
mation there were no less than-two thousand reformed 
churches in France; at least two millions, and in some 
parts of the kingdom (e.g. Bearn) the entire population of 
all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, had become Pro- 
testants. Indeed, for a while it was a question if France 
would not become wholly lost to the Romish See. If the 
moral soil of France had been so ill adapted to receive the 
seeds of the Reformation ; if it had been impossible for the 
Reformed Church to exert any material influence on the 
mass of the French population, and the number of her 
members had been so insignificant, why was the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s eve deemed necessary ; why the pe- 
culiar exultation of the Roman Pontiff, on receiving the 
news of that atrocity ; why the measures of extermination 
adopted by Louis XIV. in 1685, and renewed by Louis 
XV. in 1724; if the mere overflowings of the stream were 
sufficient to enrich nearly all the Protestant kingdoms of 
Europe, what must the stream itself have been? The Re- 
formed Church encountered in Spain and Austria, a bigotry 
as intense as that by which the Bourbons were enslaved ; 
but no where did she meet with perfidy like that of which 
they were guilty. 

Weare no apologists for the bloody actors of the French 
Revolution ; we detest both the actors and their crimes; but 
we do not believe them to have been the unexampled 
monsters they are often described to be. Even Mr. Alison 
admits as much in drawing their individual portraits. We 
can find their parallels in the annals of France: Charles 
IX. and Louis XIV. committed quite as many murders as 
Robespierre, Danton, and their associates. Charles IX. 
and Louis <XIV., were the authors of more misery to 
France, than all the revolutionists put together. The 
Reign of Terror was an awful, yet a brief period ; but 
through how many long, long years did the crusades, 
and dragonades of Louis extend. The worst crimes of the 
former were committed by a populace which kings and 
priests had themselves degraded and debased ; by a popu- 
lace maddened for a moment, but soon and permanently 
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sobered ; the crimes during the Reign of Persecution, were 
perpetrated by the highest orders, the constituted authori- 
ties of the kingdom, and were persisted in for generations. 

« The great sin of the French Revolution,” says Mr. Al- 
ison, (x. 1007) “was the confiscation of the estates of the 
church.”? The limits within which we must confine our- 
selves, will not allow of our entering so fully into the con- 
sideration of this statement as we could wish, and also of 
the more serious charge of the same nature which he brings 
against the Reformation. We shall only say, in reference 
to the confiscation of the estates of the French popish 
church, that any one who looks without prejudice at the 
vastness of those estates, must conclude that they were 
dishonestly obtained; and that even if honestly got, the 
purity of the church herself imperatively demanded that 
these estates should be used for some better purpose than 
the maintenance of idle abbés and prelates, in a style of 
princely splendour. “The church '? says Carlyle, “what 
© word was there; richer than Golconda, and the treasures 
of the world.” The revenues of the French church, says 
Mr. Alison, (i. 128) derived from tithes alone, amounted to 
130,000,000 of francs annually ; and this was exclusive of 
her landed possessions, which embraced nearly one half of 
the kingdom. _ Is it possible that this vast wealth could have 
been obtained by justifiable means? It should also be re- 
membered that the confiscation of the property of the 
church was concurred in by the court party, and was in 
fact their work. And how was it at the Reformation ? 
Mr, Alison says that “the great sin of the Reformation 
was the confiscation of so large a portion of the property 
of the church for the aggrandizement of temporal ambition 
and the enriching of the nobility, who had taken part in 
the struggle.” He does not hesitate to say, that “almost 
all the social evils under which Great Britain is at present 
labouring may be ascribed to this fatal and most iniquitous 
spoiliation under the mask of religion, and of the patrimo- 
ny of the poor, on the occasion of the Reformation.” (x. 
1009.) He must have read the history of the Church and 
of the English Poor Laws to very little purpose, else he 
never could have made such a, statement. How is the Re- 
formation to be charged with this sin, when the Reformers, 
both in Germany and Scotland, (where the greatest spoilia- 
tion took place) bitterly denounced it? Knox laboured all 
his days to get not only a suitable provision for the church, 
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but also a school in every parish, a college in every town, 
a university in every city, besides hospitals for the sick and 
indigent. Did the Reformation convert superstitious nobles 
into avaricious ones? Has the English Church had reason 
to complain of poverty, even since the Reformation: Was 
the “patrimony of the poor,’’ as Mr. Alison calls it, ever 
used for the relief of the poor? Did not the history of the 
church for ages prior to the Reformation prove beyond all 
reasonable doubt that she was a very unfit trustee of so 
vast a patrimony ? 

We have already adverted to the strong antipathy which 
Mr. Alison manifests to the principles of democracy. He 
constantly asserts that the wars of the Republic and also of 
the Empire were not owing to the ambition of Napoleon, 
but were just the natural result of that democratic spirit by 
which the French people were infected. He fortifies him- 
self in this opinion by the declaration of Napoleon to the 
same pnrpose. That Napoleon should say so is not surpri- 
sing ; it was a convenient cover for his own insatiable am- 
bition. This history itself furnishes the most decisive proof 
of the falseness of this opinion. How can it be true, when 
the French people, as the historian himself relates, though 
ardently attached to Napoleon, and the army which adored 
him, were heartily sick of his incessant warfare? Never 
had man a finer opportunity of building up a magnificent 
empire, and of founding a glorious dynasty, than Napoleon 
Buonaparte on the field of Jena, or on the raft of Tilsit. 
The rock on which he split was selfish disregard of the 
rights of the nations he overran, and an insane infatuation as 
to his own invincible powers. 

Though there is much in these volumes in which we 
cannot concur, we think the extensive circulation of the 
work on many accounts exceedingly desirable. We, there- 
fore, are glad to see that the enterprising firm of the 
Harpers have already commenced its republication in this 
country, at a price which is almost incredibly small. 
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Art. V.—Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Pub- 
lication of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. Presented May, 1842. Philadel- 
phia. 


Tue report before us, upon being presented to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, drew from that body a vote of approbation, 
in regard to the wisdom and energy manifested by the 
Board, and a resolution, that the churches in our connexiou 
which have not made collections, be enjoined to do so in 
order to perfect its endowment. It is in our humble mea- 
sure to further the objects intended by these acts, that we 
call the attention of our readers to this institution and its 
labours, 

To furnish our own congregations with religious books 
which shall contain the whole system of faith, without 
omission or modification ; to defend to the utmost by every 
scriptural weapon the tenets for which our fathers suffered 
exile and death; to proclaim to the world at large, by works 
of ability, the grand peculiarities of the Calvinistic scheme; to 
preserve the invaluable monuments of Reformed Theology ; 
and tosend abroad a sacred literature for our sons and daugh- 
ters; these are objects so great as scarcely to need a word of 
vindication. And to the matter of the project, we are not 

___ aware that distinct opposition has been made. Yet such is the 
___ supineness of our church, in respect to its own real interests, 
and such the inadvertency of the public, and even of many 
‘pastors, to the work which is in progress, that there are 
whole districts, and those the most needy, into which these 
f cheap, numerous and excellent publications have scarcely 
gained anentrance. If ministers of the gospel and ruling 
elders, if sabbath-school teachers and parents, could only 
be made to set a proper estimate on this auxiliary to their 
stated efforts in communicating divine truth, the sales of 
the Board as well as its collections, would be quadrupled 
without delay. ; 

During the year ending in May, 1842, the amount of 
publication was thirty-three volumes, or, in the more 
exact but less tangible mode of rating it, 15,277,000 pages, 
4,400,500 pages of new editions from stereotype works, 
besides 1,027,000 pages of Catechisms and Tracts, exceed- 
ing the amount of the previous year by more than a mil- 
lion and a half of pages. 

VOL, XV.—NO, Il. 36 
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From the Report of the Treasurer, it appears that he re- 
ceived in payment of subscriptions, $7,268 60; in dona- 
tions and from the sale of books, $15,335 91; making in 
all $22,594 51; and that he expended $24,543 16. 

We are persuaded that one chief cause of the indifference 
manifested by some of our brethren to the work of this 
Board exists in sheer inattention to the publications 
which they have set forth, and that nothing would be ne~ 
cessary towards awakening an interest, but a fair examina- 
tion of these valuable fruits. For surely we do not over- 
rate the intelligence and piety of our people, when we 
say that they know too well how to rate standard religious 
books, to see these fairly spread before their eyes, without 
satisfaction and approval. We have therefore determined 
to give at length a catalogue of the publications, even at 
the risk of offering what has the semblance of an adverti- 
sing-sheet. In the notices which we shall add upon many 
of them, remarks will occur, which we trust may have an 
interest altogether independent of the present subject. Of 
many works we shall think it needless to say a word of 
commendation ; in a few instances we shall merely name 
books which we have not had opportunity to examine ; 
and in every case, where we give a favourable judgment, 
it will be without consultation with the author or editor. 
If our observations bear the appearance of lavish praise, 
we beg it to be observed, that the books have been selected 
for their merit, and not indiscriminately gathered from a 
publisher’s catalogue; that most of them are standard 
works, which have long since received the stamp of. public 
favour; that in point of orthodoxy every one of them has 
been selected with the strictest reference to our ecclesiastical 
formularies. The reader will understand our meaning, 
when he finds so large a proportion of them honoured 
with the names of such men as Calvin and the British Re- 
formers, Daillé, Owen, Baxter, Charnock, Flavel, Goodwin, 
Janeway, Traill, Brooks, Vincent, Fleming, Boston, Haly- 
burton, Guthrie, Willison, Dickinson, Cecil, Scott, Burder, 
McCrie, Thornton and Stevenson. After these prelimina- 
ries, we proceed to a catalogue of the works published up 


to this time, and ask for it the serious attention of every 
reader. 


1. The way of Salvation, familiarly explained, in a con- 
versation between a Father and his Children. 32mo. 
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—The infinite importance of the subject makes this per- 
spicuous but instructive treatise a suitable introduction to 
the series. 

2. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod; with 
sovereign antidotes for every case. By the Rev. Thomas 
Brooks. 1S8mo.—Brooks was a Puritan minister, ejected 
from St. Mary, Fish-street. He died in 1680. His 
numerous works are in that homely, quaint, sparkling 
style, full of every-day comparisons and choice ‘scrip- 
tures, which delighted our ancestors, and amidst every 
literary revolution still delight the common mind. These 
are the writers, after all, who fulfil the proverbial rule, to 
‘think with the wise, and speak with the vulgar.’ 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation. By the Rev. 
Thomas Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. 18mo.— 
Whatever comes from the pen of Halyburton is remarkable 
for scrupulously sound theology, and profound acquaintance 
with experimental piety. 

4. Christian Consistency, or the connexion between ex- 
perimental and practical Religion. Designed for young 
persons. By the Rev. E. Mannering. 1Smo. 

5. Self-Employment in Secret, containing an Inquiry into 
the state of the Soul; thoughts upon Painful Afilictions ; 
Memorials for Practice. By the Rev. John Corbet. 18mo. 
—A well-known book, which has been long found a useful 
aid in self-examination and closet-religion. 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin. 
With explanatory notes. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman. 

-18mo.—This is one of the original works of the Board, 

_ which has given universal satisfaction, being a sound, 

comprehensive and yet popular view of this contested 
point. : 

7. The Pleasures of Religion. By the Rev. Henry For- 
ster Burder. D. D. Price 45 cents. 

8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its conse- 
quences to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; 
containing Memoirs of some of the sufferers in the Perse- 
cution attending that event. 1Smo.—Every thing which 
relates to our Calvinistic predecessors in suffering France 
ought to be interesting to Presbyterians. This little vol- 
ume, though slightly put together, certainly has much to 
awaken such an interest. 

9, The Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions : 
addressed particularly to candidates for the ministry. By 
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Samuel Miller, D. D. 18mo.—A treatise which may be 
quite as useful to private Christians, who love their church, 
and would understand the ground of their common profes- 
sion. 

10. Life of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer. Abridged 
for the Board, from McCrie’s Life of Knox. t8mo. Price 
45 cents.—A remark occurs to us here which may be applied 
as justly to all the short biographies of this series. They 
are not intended to supersede the more extensive works 
which circulate in the hands of clergymen and persons of 
wealth and leisure; but are books for the young, for the 
busy, and for the poor. They are proper for Sunday schools, 
as they carry more interest to the youthful mind than most 
of the story books of the age. Instead of repeating this 
observation under every item, let us say once for all, we 
can do few things better for our church, than to acquaint 
our children with the doctrines, the piety and the sufferings 
of the great and good whose faith we follow. Such 
were Knox, Zwingle,'Melville, the Covenanters, Burn, Black- 
ader, Trosse, Owen, Henry, Buchanan, Hervey, Scott, and 
Rodgers, It is a department in which we trust our Board 
will do much more, with a particular reference to the wants 
of our children. 

11. Life of Captain James Wilson. Containing an ac- 
count of his residence in India, his conversion to Christiani- 
ty ; his missionary voyage to the South seas, and his peace- 
ful death. Abridged. 18mo.—In the midst of very stri- 
king incidents, this book contains an easy and satisfactory 
defence of some Calvinistic tenets, which are commonly im- 
pugned. 

12. Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve 
the difficulties of a friend under serious impressions. B 
T. Charlton Henry, D. D., with a Biographical Sketch and 
Portrait of the Author. 18mo.—These letters have been 
widely circulated, and it is believed have been blessed to 
the end contemplated by their pious and lamented author. 

13. A Threefold Cord; or a Precept, Promise, and 
Prayer, from the Holy Scriptures for every day in the year. 
32mo. 

14. The Duties and Responsibilities of the Pastoral Office. 
Being an Abridgment of the Reformed Pastor, by the Rev. 
Richard Baxter. 18mo.—We cannot believe that any 
man, who has ever been inwardly called to the ministry, can 
read the Reformed Pastor, without trembling and awakened 
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resolution. Its eloquence is piercing, and many a pas- 
tor may say, as Sir Philip Sydney of Chevy-chace, ‘I never 
read it, that I found not my heart more moved than with a 
trumpet.’ To show the superiority of native, Anglo-Saxon 
idiom, in reaching the inmost soul, we would always point 
to Richard Baxter. One of his straight-forward sentences, 
which a plowman cannot misunderstand, shall carry away 
captive the heart, while whole discourses of wordy, balan- 
ced, latinized rhetoric are playing fruitlessly about the ear. 

15. The Offices of Christ, abridged from the original work 
of the Rev. George Stevenson, by William S. Plumer, D. D. 
18mo.—A valuable work, from an able and orthodox liv- 
ing writer ; it is both didactic and practical. 

16. The Divine Purpose, displayed in the works of Pro- 
vidence and Grace. In a series of Twenty Letters, ad- 
dressed to an inquiring Friend. By John Matthews, D.D. 
18mo.—The doctrine of Divine Decrees is here proposed 
in a perspicuous manner, and defended against the vulgar 
objections, by a train of argument which is at once original 
and engaging. 

17. Presbyterianism the truly primitive and apostolical 
Constitution of the Church of Christ; and Infant Baptism 
scriptural and reasonable, and Baptism by Sprinkling or 
Affusion the most suitable and edifying mode. By Samuel 
Miller, D. D. 12mo.—Portable antidotes to the erroneous 
suggestions which anti-Presbyterians are perpetually throw- 
ing into the minds of our brethren in seasons of religious 
inquiry. 

18. The Spirit of Prayer. By the Rev. Nathaniel Vincent. 
32mo. Vincent was a master of arts of Magdalene College, 
Oxford. He was ejected from Lanley Marsh, Bucks. He 
was a popular minister, who sometimes preached when mus- 
kets were presented at him, and was sometimes pulled out 
of the pulpit by his hair. The account of his trials, imprison- 
ment and other sufferings would fill many pages. He died 
in 1697, aged 53. His works were numerous : the one be- 
fore us is instructive and moving. 

19. The Spruce Street Lectures, delivered by several 
clergymen, during the years 1831—’32, 12mo. 

20. The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, &c. 

21. A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the Exercise 
of Self-Examination. By the Rev. William Traill. 32mo. 
—The works of Traill were greatly prized among our fore- 
fathers, for their plainness, faithfulness and spirituality. 
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22. A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning ; by the 
Rev. Richard Cecil. 32mo.--Among uninspired produc- 
tions we know of none which we would more readily se- 
lect to carry to the house of bereavement. 

23. Discourses on Regeneration, abridged. By the Rev. 
Stephen Charnock. 12mo.—Can it be necessary to recom- 
mend anything from Charnock? His works stand on the 
same shelf with those of Owen; Manton, Jacomb, Bates, 
Howe, and Flavel. His copious citation of scripture, exube- 
rant metaphor, brisk antithesis, and safe theology, made him 
a great favourite in old Presbyterian families. 

24. Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the True 
Christian’s Love of the unseen Christ, By Thomas Vin- 
cent. 32mo. 

25. 26. 27. The Life of Major General Andrew Burn, 
of the Royal Marines. 18mo.—Life of Lieut. Colonel 
Blackader. 18mo. Life of the Rev. George Trosse, of 
Exeter, England. 18mo.—These pieces of biography may 
be safely recommended. 

28, Scripture Portions for the Afflicted, especially the 
Sick; with reflections from various authors. 18mo. 

29. The Destruction of Jerusalem, an irresistible proof of 
the Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo. 

30. The Christian’s Great Interest; or the trial of a sa- 
ving interest in Christ, and the way to attain it. By the 
Rev. William Guthrie, minister at New Kilmarnock, Scot- 
land, 1605. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers. 18mo.—In the minds of many readers 
the very name of this little work is associated with their 
first gracious exercises ; for it is one of the number which 
used to circulate from cottage to cottage among Scottish 
Presbyterians. It has the imprimatur of successive genera- 
tions. 

34, A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism, by the Rev. 
John Flavel. 32 mo. 

35. The Fulfilling of the Scriptures, for confirming be- 
lievers and convincing unbelievers, by the Rev. Robert 
Fleming. Abridged from the third edition. 18mo.—The 
title of this famous old Scotch work would not inform the 
reader that it is fraught with narratives of the wonderful 
works of grace in Scotland, during and after the Reforma- 
tion period. It is one of the rare instances of an abridg- 
ment better than the original. 

36. Lime Street Lectures; a Defence of some of the 
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important doctrines of the Gospel, in twenty-six sermons, 
by several eminent Divines. Svo. The doctrines here de- 
fended are those which distinguish our belief, and the work 
has been so conducted as to make this already a standard 
work in our churches. 

37. The Novelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the 
Religion of Protestants, proved by Scripture and History. 
12mo.—This is a reprint from the Cripplegate Lectures, a 
voluminous work beyond the reach of most readers. 

38. 39. 40. 41. A Series of Tracts, on the Doctrines, Or- 
der and Polity of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, embracing several on practical subjects, 
in two volumes. t12mo.—The Form of Government, the 
Discipline and Directory for Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 18mo.—The 
Larger Catechism. 18mo.—The Psalms and Hymns, adap- 
ted to public worship, and approved by the General As- 
sembly. 32mo. 24mo. and 12mo. 

42. The Saints’? Encouragement to Diligence in Christ’s 
Service, by the Rev. James Janeway. 18mo.—There were 
five Janeways, brothers, sons of an excellent minister of 
Herefordshire. The author of this good little book was 
greatly persecuted by the church party. He died in 1674. 
If his «Token for Children,’ somewhat modified, should 
also be published, it would be a welcome gift in many a 
Christian family. 

13. The Return of Prayers. By Thomas Goodwin, D. D. 
32mo0.—Dr. Goodwin was one of the most learned and la- 
borious of the Non-conformists. He was an Oxonian, and 
sometime president of Magdalene College, from which he 
was ejected. He died in London, 1679, aged 80, in full 
assurance of hope and signal triumph. His style is heavy. 
His theology is rated as supralapsarian. The work here 
republished is on Ps. lxxxv. 8, and treats of answers to 
prayer. é 

44, The Mystery of Godliness; wherein the Deity of 
Christ is proved, upon no other evidence than the Word 
of God, and with no other view than for the salvation of 
men. By the Rev. Thomas Bradbury. 12mo. Two vol- 
umes—.A work of which the reputation is fully estab- 
lished. 

45. Sketches of Church History ; comprising a regular 
series of the most important and interesting events in the 
History of the Church, from the birth of Christ to the Nine- 
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teenth Century. By the Rev. James Wharey. 18mo.—The 
author of this comprehensive epitome has been called to 
his rest, after a life of pious endurance and faithful labour. 

46. The Life of the Rev. John Owen, D. D., abridged 
from Orme’s Life of Owen; and the Life of the Rev. John 
Janeway, in one volume. 18mo.—These valuable and 
interesting memoirs, in our opinion, should have been issued 
in separate volumes ; they do not cohere well. 

47. The Life of the Rev. Richard Baxter, abridged from 
Orme’s Lifej of Baxter. 1Smo. Baxter’s Autobiography 
is a large folio ; even his life by Orme is an extensive work ; 
for conimon readers a smaller volume was needed. All 
the important incidents are here given, and the history of 
Baxter’s cruel suffering, from the hands of the high-church 
party, is more interesting than romance, and should be put 
into the hands of all Presbyterian youth. 

48, The Christian Education of the Children and Youth 
in the Presbyterian Church. By the Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. 1Smo. 

49. The Prophetic Blessings of Jacob and Moses, respect- 
ing the twelve Tribes of Israel, explained and illustrated. 
An argument for the truth of divine revelation. 32mo. 

50. Memoir of the Rev. John Rodgers, D. D., Late Pas- 
tor of the Wall Street and Brick churches, in the city of 
New York.—By Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, 18mo. This work, 
which was highly acceptable in its original form, promises 
still greater usefulness as now produced. It is not merely 
the biography of an eminent individual, but in reality a re- 
cord of some of the most striking facts in regard to the ori- 
gin of American Presbyterianism. 

51. Divine Conduct; or the Mystery of Providence, &c. 
By the Rev. John Flavel, A. D. 1677. 18mo.—Flavel has 
a charm which is peculiar to himself even among the Puri- 
tans ; he communicates the most profound doctrines of re- 
ligion without demanding an effort in his readers. His 
style is simple, animated, even to gaiety, but not violently 
quaint, and sometimes pathetic in a high degree. He was 
a deeply read theologian, familiar with the schoolmen and 
the whole round of Latin theology, versed in the science of 
his day, a classical scholar, and teeming, as every page 
shows, with the richest histories. At the same time he 
presents his important teachings in a manner so pleasant 
and fascinating, that we never lay down his works without 
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wondering how we could be so long absent from them. 
Flavel belongs to those writers who seem to have been 
happy in writing and who make their readers happy also, 
cheerful Christians, full of daily faith, hope and joy: such 
were Brooks, Gurnall, Philip and Matthew Henry, Ro- 
maine and John Newton. 

52. The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry; by his son, the 
Rev. Matthew Henry. Abridged for the Board. 18mo,— 
The Life of Philip Henry, a Father among British Presby- 
terians, has been justly considered a model of Biography. 
There are other of Matthew Henry’s miscellaneous works, 
which might be published with good prospect of usefulness. 

53. Memoir of the last Illness and Death of William 
Thorp Buchanan, Esq., of Ilfracombe. By the late Wil- 
liam Shepherd, Esq., of Ilfracombe, Devon. 18mo.—The 
conversion of a young sceptic is here related by his very 
dear friend ; this is another of the works particularly suited 
to youth. 

54. An Essay on the Warrant, Nature and Duties of the 
office of Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church. By 
Samuel Miller, D. D., third edition. 18mo.—The demand 
for this volume, which is the only aecessible exposition of 
Presbyterianism in a particular point, is natural, and shows 
the value which the church has set on this learned and able 
argument. 

55. The Primitive and Apostolic Order of the Church of 
Christ vindicated. By Samuel Miller, D.D. 12mo.—This 
manual isa succinct but elaborate defence of our polity, 
against prelatical objections, and is suited to be placed in 
the hands of any intelligent Christian, young or old. It 
contains in a condensed form the substance of the author’s 
works on this subject, which have been known and prized 
among us for many years. 

56. Discourses upon the Existence and Attributes of God, 
by Stephen Charnock, B. D., First American Edition, in 
two volumes. 8vo.—We do not hesitate to name this as 
one of the greatest of Charnock’s works, and one of the best 
publications of the Board. It would be difficult to point 
out a work in which the most abstruse doctrines of Calvin- 
istic theology are treated with more thoroughness or equal 
vivacity. 

57. The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. By Charles Hodge, D. D., 
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Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, Two 
volumes. 8vo. 

58. Lectures on the Points in Controversy between Ro- 
manists and Protestants. By the Hon. and Rev. B. W. 
Noel, Rev. Charles Jerram, Rev. W. F. Vance, &c. &c. 
12mo. 

59. Labourers in the East; or Memoirs of Eminent Men, 
who were devoted to the service of Christ in India; con- 
taining abridged biographies of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, the 
Rev. Henry Martyn, and the Rev. David Brown. First 
American Edition. 18mo.—These useful narratives will 
not be unsuitable for any age; but they are particularly 
fitted for the use of young people, in families and Sabbath 
Schools. The same remark applies to the next in order. 

60. Voyages to and from the Cape of Good Hope; with 
an account of a Journey into the Interior of South Africa. 
By Rev. John Campbell. Intended for the young. 18mo.: 

61. A Course of Lectures on the Jews. By Ministers of 
the Established Church in Glasgow. 12mo.—This book, 
by Scottish Presbyterian clergymen, may be regardedas one 
of the fruits of that interest which has been lately awa- 
kened in the condition and destiny of God’s ancient people. 

62. A Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit, wherein an 
account is given of His name, nature, personality, dispen- 
sation, operations and effects. Also, the nature and neces- 
sity of Gospel holiness and the difference between Grace 
and Morality. By the Rev. John Owen, D.D. Abridged 
by George Burder. 12mo.—To say one word in praise of 
the greatest of the Non-conformist theologians, or of this 
celebrated treatise upon one of the most important topics in 
the system of grace, would surely be superfluous. It is to 
be owned however that the peculiar diffuseness and lum- 
bering awkwardness of Owen’s manner, make his works 
open to some improvement by passing through the opera- 
tion of skilful abridgment. Mr. Burder accomplished this 
in an admirable manner, without mutilation, and without 
undue tampering with the phraseology of the original. 
“ Owen,” says Cecil, “stands at the head of his class of 
Divines. His scholars will be more profound and enlarged, 
and better furnished, than those of most other writers. His 
work on the Spirit has been my treasure-house, and one of 
my very first-rate books.’’ 


63. History of the Inquisition, from its establishment till 
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the present time. By William Sime, author of the History 
of the Reformation, Christian Church, Waldenses. 12mo. 

64, Scripture Emblems. 32mo.—A beautiful pocket 
volume for youth. 

65. Life of Philip Melancthon, the German Reformer. 
18mo. 

66. Human Nature in its Fourfold State. By the Rev. 
Thomas Boston, late minister of the Gospel at Ettrick. 12mo. 
—Boston’s Fourfold State carries in its very title the fa- 
miliarity of a household word to Presbyterian ears. We 
cannot but indulge in thankful reflections, when we con- 
sider how accessible such a work is made, and at how small 
a price, calling to mind the early days of our church in Ame- 
rica, when whole neighbourhoods availed themselves of a 
single copy, the public reading of which was owned of 
God to the conversion of many souls. Here the strong 
meat of Calvinistic theology is exhibited in its immediate 
connexion with the vital growth of experimental religion. 

67. The Duty of Children to love and seek Christ. By 
the Rev. Duncan Grant, A. M., Minister of Forbes. 32mo. 

68. Life of Ulricus Zwinglius, the Swiss Reformer ; with 
a biographical sketch of John C&colampadius. 18mo. 

69. Missionary Records. Northern Countries. 1Smo.— 
We need abundance of such books, to awaken the curiosity 
and the affections of our youth in behalf of the unevange- 
lized world. It isamong the darkest signs in regard to our 
church, that whole presbyteries seem blind and dead to our 
Foreign Missions, that wealthy congregations live on, year 
after year, without a dollar of contribution, and that pastors 
use no efforts to arouse them from their stupidity. These 
accounts of Moravian missions, with such books as the ¢ La- 
bourers in the East,’ the ‘Missionary Tales,’ the ‘ Life of 
Buchanan,’ and ‘ Lowrie’s Travels,’ may be profitably cir- 
culated for the end above mentioned. 

70. The Force of Truth, an authentic narrative. By 
Thomas Scott, D. D., with a Recommendatory Letter, by 
the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., to which are added eight 
letters addressed to Dr. Scott, by the Rev. John Newton. 
18mo. If, as we can scarcely think is the case, a single 
reader of our pages should need any account of this popu- 
lar and useful work, let it suffice to say, that it relates the 
conversion of Dr. Scott, the commentator, from Unitarian 
unbelief to the faith of the gospel. A special interest is 
communicated to the narrative from the instrumentality of 
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Mr. Newton in this surprising change. He who has not 
perused it, has an uncommon pleasure in reserve. In the 
hands of a candid Socinian, it would probably be found 
more available than many volumes of direct controversy. 

71. The Council of Trent, comprising an account of the 
proceedings of that Assembly, and illustrating the Spirit 
and Tendency of Popery. 1S8mo. 

72. Essays on Romanism; by the author of Essays on 
the Church. 12mo.—Both these works appear to be val- 
uable additions to our preservatives against popery; which 
are the more seasonable and indispensable, now that the 
enemy. is making such bold and unprecedented advances in 
our country. 

73. Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America; embracing the Minutes of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia from A. D. 1706 to 1716; Minutes of 
the Synod of Philadelphia from A. D. 1717 to 1758; Min- 
utes of the Synod of New York from 1745 to 1758; Min- 
utes of the Synod of New York and Philadelphia from 
A D. 1758 to 1788. 8vo. 

74. Thoughts on Religious Experience. By the Rev. 
Archibald Alexander, D. D., Professor of Pastoral and Po- 
lemic Theology in the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
12mo. 

75. A History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 
Embracing an account of its principal transactions, and bi- 
ographical sketches of its most conspicuous members. 
Compiled for the Board of Publication, from the best au- 
thorities. 12mo.—It would argue a discreditable want of 
curiosity in any Presbyterian, to feel no desire to know 
when, by whom, and under what circumstances our Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechism were framed. Multitudes 
live and die in utter ignorance of these points. Nor do we 
know of any single work, except the one before us, in 
which these inquiries receive a satisfactory answer. 

76. History of the Covenanters in Scotland. By the au- 
thor of the History of the Reformation, &c. 2 vols., 18mo. 
First American Edition—We have read these little vol- 
umes with a satisfaction which we should find difficulty in 
expressing. The History of the Covenanters is in a good 
degree the history of Presbyterianism, the history of our 
forefathers. It is well for our children to know that the 
day has been when the earth was dyed with the blood of 
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Presbyterians who met to worship. Even a high-church 
poet could not butsing, in just indignation, 


“Thou canst testify 
For England’s shame, O sister realm! from wood, 
Mountain, and moor, and crowded street, where lie 
The headless martyrs of the Covenant, 
Slain by compatriot Protestants, that draw 
From councils, senseless as intolerant, 
Their warrant. Bodies fall by wild sword-law ; 
But who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a Champion cased in adamant.”* 

77, The Church of Rome, the Apostasy ; and the Pope, 
the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition. By William Cun- 
ningham, Esq., of Lainshaw, in the county of Ayr. To 
which is added, Antichrist, a sermon by the Rev. Hugh 
McNeile, A. M. One volume, 18mo. 

78. The Articles of the Synod of Dort. Translated from 
the Latin with Notes. By Thomas Scott, D.D. To which 
is added, an Introductory Essay. By the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, D. D. Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 1 vol., 18mo.—This may be placed in 
connexion with the account of the Westminster Assembly ; 
for, taken together, they form two of the most important 
chapters in the History of Calvinism. It was during, and 
after the Dort Synod, that the system which we profess 
assumed its most regular form, and received its chief de- 
fences ; a natural consequence of the systematic assaults of 
the Remonstrants and other Arminians. It is not every 
one who has time and opportunity to peruse the voluminous 
Latin Acts; and, in the absence of these, the book here re- 
published will be found truly valuable. a. 

79, The Chief End of Man. An Exposition of the 
First Answer to the Shorter Catechism. By the Rev. John 
Hall. 18mo.—This brief, but judicious and instructive 
treatise might well be followed up by a completion of the 
series. , ; 

80. The Scripture Doctrine concerning some important 
points of Christian Faith: particularly Eternal Election, Origi- 
nal Sin, Grace in Conversion, Justification by Faith, and the 
Saint’s Perseverance. Represented and applied in five 
Discourses. By Jonathan Dickinson, A. M., formerly 
Minister of the Gospel at Elizabethtown, N. J. 18mo. 
In this work, which has been widely circulated in former 
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generations, the chief points of the Arminian controversy 
are|taken up, and, treated in a brief but satisfactory 
manner. 

81. The Doctrine of Justification by Faith, through the 
influence of the Righteousness of Christ, explained, con- 
firmed, and vindicated. By John Owen, D. D. First Amer- 
ican edition. 8vo, 

82. Familiar Letters to a Gentleman, upon a variety of 
seasonable and important subjects in Religion. By Jona- 
than Dickinson, A. M., late Minister of the Gospel at Eiiz- 
abethtown, N. J. 12mo. 

83, Eastern Manners, illustrative of the Old Testament 
History. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, Minister of Currie. 
First American Edition. 12mo.—Suitable for youth. 

84. Discourses on Christ Crucified. By the Rev. Stephen 
Charnock, B. D. 1564. 18mo. 

85. The Fruits of the Spirit: being a comprehensive 
view of the principal graces which adorn the Christian 
character. By John Thornton. 18mo. 

86. Lectures on the Shorter Catechism of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America. Addressed 
to youth. By Ashbel Green, D. D. 2 volumes, 12mo0.— 
By no work of the venerable author has he in our judgment 
conferred a greater benefit on the church. While it isa 
complete exposition of Christian doctrines and duties, it is 
in a high degree exempt from the dryness and tediousness 
which too often pertain to such works, We have many 
expositions of the Catechism which it is almost impossible 
to read. This is written throughout with force and anima- 
tion, and will gain the awakened attention of those for 
whose special use it was prepared. 

87. Candid reasons for renouncing the principles of 
Anti-Paedobaptism. Also, A Short Method with the Bap- 
tists. By Peter Edwards, several years Pastor of a Church 
at Portsea, Hants. 1 volume, 18mo.—Among all the works 
extant, in vindication of Infant Baptism, we know of none 
which settles the controversy with more clearness, logical 
directness, and brevity, than this of Peter Edwards. He 
who begins to read it, will not be likely to lay it down un- 
finished. If in some places it is more stinging than could 
be desired, we must remember the manner in which the 
dispute is commonly waged against this blessed privilege 
of believers and their offspring, especially in seasons of re- 
ligious awakening, which become the chosen occasions with 
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many for injecting painful scruples into the minds of such 
as are then more than at other times incapacitated for the 
work of investigating a difficult question. 

88. The Christian’s Scripture Directory. By the Rev. 
John Willison, A.M. Together with Resolutions. By the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 32mo. 

89. Institutes of the Christian Religion. By John Cal- 
vin. Translated from the Original Latin, and collated 
with the author’s Jast edition in French. By John Allen. 
2 volumes, 8vo.—This great production of Reformed The- 
ology stands upon such an eminence in the literature of 
Christianity, and has for three centuries maintained such * 
authority, that we cannot dare to uphold it by any com- 
mendations of ours. It would bea sigular omission for 
any minister of our church to make up a library, however 
small, which should not contain it ; particularly when offered 
in so attractive a form, and at a price so reduced. 

90. Immanuel: or True Religion a living principle in the 
minds of men. By the Rey, Samuel Shaw, M. A. 1 vol- 
ume. 18mo. 

91. Missionary Tales for Little Listeners. By M. A. 
S. Barber. 1 volume, 12mo. Wood cuts. 

92. Traditions of the Covenanters; or Gleanings among 
the Mountains. By the Rev. Robert Simpson, Sanquhar. 
1 volume, 1Smo.—We have here what may be regarded as 
a supplement to the History of the Covenanters. It is 
however a work of inferior value. With many graces of 
style, and a great play of fancy, it is not distinguished by a 
careful sifting of facts, such as the subject demands. The 
value of the events related is sometimes doubtful, and while 
the prepossessions of a friend will receive even its minor 
details with satisfaction, it is not a book which we should 
willingly place in the hands of an enemy. 

93. The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification stated and 
defended against the errors of Perfectionism. By W. D. 
Snodgrass, D. D. 1 volume, 18mo.—We only repeat what 
we have already said, when we observe that the author’s 
statements are clear, his style simple and dignified, his me- 
thod logical, his arguments conclusive, and that he here 
presents in small compass the substance of modern contro- 
versy on Perfectionism. If we might judge from the wa- 
ning popularity and ineffectual enterprises of Mr. Finney, 
we should argue favourably of the success which this and 
other exposures of his error will have. 
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94, The Christian’s Portion: or the Charter of a Chris- 
tian. By R. Sibbs,D. D. 1638. 1 volume, 32mo.—Sibbs 
is an old writer, eminent for his spirituality and holy fer- 
vour. 

95. The Life of the Rev. James Henry, M. A., Rector 
of Weston Favel. And the Life of the Rev. Augustus M. 
Toplady, Vicar of Broad-Helmbury. 1 volume, 1Smo.— 
These memoirs present us with two men exceedingly un- 
like; one being a mild, affectionate student of the word, 
an admirer of nature, and a finished scholar, abounding in 
tenderness and devotion, and the othera reasoner, undaunted 
in opposing error, and vehement as an antagonist ; but both 
agreeing in uncommon piety and attachment to the strong 
doctrines of ancient Calvinism. 

96. The Nature, Power, Deceit and Prevalence of In- 
dwelling Sin in Believers. By John Owen, D. D. 1 vol- 
ume, 18mo. 

97. The Soul’s Conflict and Victory over itself by Faith, 
By Richard Sibbs, D. D. 1 volume, 12mo. 

98. An Historical Sketch of the Protestant Church of 
France, from its origin to the present time, with parallel no- 
tices of the Church of Scotland during the same period. 
By the Rev. John G. Lorimer, Minister of St. David’s 
Parish, Glasgow.—Nothing is superfluous which gives us 
the history of the great Presbyterian body, in diflerent parts 
of the world. In addition to the interest which we feel as 
Calvinists in the progress of Reformed opinions, and the 
eventful annals of their defenders, we are attracted to the 
Huguenots, by the fact that some of the most distinguished 
families in America are descended from this persecuted 
race. The history of these churches is so rich in sugges- 
tions respecting polity, discipline and doctrine, that we are 
Patil at the neglect into which it has been allowed to 
all. 

99. History of the Progress and Suppression of the Re- 
formation in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. By Thomas 
McCrie, D. D.—The name of Dr. McCrie is enough to give 
circulation to this valuable work; wherever the Life of 
Knox is known. 

100. Questions on the Confession of Faith and Form of 
Government of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, with a selection of Scripture Proofs : 
Designed for the instruction of classes in the doctrines of 
said church. By Henry R. Weed, D. D.—We have long 
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been acquainted with this manual, and are surprised to find 
that it has been overlooked bymany. The idea is a happy 
one, and the work might be made very useful in giving the 
youth of our congregations a familiarity with every part of 
our formularies. 

Nos. 101—112. The British Reformers. Wickliff to Bil- 
ney. Tindal, Frith and Barnes. Edward VI, Parr, 
Balnaves, &c. Latimer. Hooper. Bradford. Ridley and 
Philpot. Cranmer, Rogers, Careless, &c. Knox, Becon, 
Jewell. Fox, Bale and Coverdale.—This is the most exten- 
sive, as well as the most sightly production of the Board. 
Each of the volumes contains a fine engraved likeness of 
some reformer. The work is reprinted from the edition of 
the London Tract Society. The liberality of a zealous 
member of our church has enabled the Board to stereotype 
the whole series. The sum requisite for this was more than 
five thousand dollars. To us there is an inexpressible 
charm in thus conversing with the Reformers of England 
in their own discourses. Their very language carries music 
in it. Nothing can be more simple, expressive, and heart- 
reaching than the genuine English of Latimer and Becon. 
The theology is that which Luther, Calvin and Knox taught; 
no other theology wrought the Reformation. Though 
most of these writers are usually regarded by us as An- 
glicans, they give us those truths which were the germ, 
and more than the germ of Puritanism, Non-conformity, 
and Presbyterian testimony: see for example the ‘ Lantern 
of Light.’ The wit of Latimer is proverbially celebrated. 
Hooper gives us a little body of divinity. The narratives, 
such as those of William Thorpe and Lord Cobham, are 
fascinating and pathetic. No common language would ex- 
press the value which we set on these elegant volumes. 
They will be a treasure in any household. They will ex- 
hibit there confessors and martyrs speaking the very lan- 
guage taught in our formularies, and will show how griev- 
ously the many of Church of England have departed 
from the principles of its greatest ornaments. 

113. The Book of Popery. A Manual for Protestants. 
Descriptive of the Origin, Progress, Doctrines, Rites, and 
Ceremonies of the Papal Church. By Ingram Cobbin, 
M. A., author of the “ Condensed Commentary,” Xc. 

114. Plain Catechetical Instructions for young Commu- 
nicants, designed to assist them in forming Scriptural views 
of the Lord’s Supper, with an address to Young Persons 
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not yet Communicants, and a few meditations and helps 
for self-examination. By the Rev. John Barr of Glasgow. 

115. The New Testament, for the use of Sabbath Schools. 
Revised and carefully compared with the Oxford edition. 
18mo. In various styles of binding. 

116. Travels in North India, containing notices of the 
Hindus ; journals of a voyage on the Ganges, and a tour 
to Lahore; notes on the Himalaya Mountains and the Hill 
Tribes. Including a sketch of Missionary Undertakings. 
By the Rev. John Lowrie, Assistant Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church.—Having 
already commended this work, we deem it enough to say, 
that it isa pleasing and highly instructive book, well fitted 
to excite interest in behalf of our missions in India. 

117. A Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers in the 
Decision of Controversies existing at this day in Religion. 
By John Daillé, Minister of the Gospel in the Reformed 
Church of Paris. Translated from the French. There is 
not extant, we suppose, a work which more completely 
uproots all the foundations of Romish and Oxonian pre- 
tension, The method is admirably clear, the very table of 
contents presenting a compact argument. The famous 
canon, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, is 
here shown to be nugatory, as a practicalrule. The fathers 
are triumphantly stripped of that false glory which they 
never assumed themselves, but which has been thrust upon 
them by their fond admirers; and the scriptures are shown 
to be the only rule of faith and practice. 

118. History of the Progress and Suppression of the Re- 
formation in Italy, in the Sixteenth century. Including a 
Sketch of the History of the Reformation in the Grisons. 
By Thomas McCrie, D. D. 

119. An Exposition ofa portion of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in the form of questions and answers. Part II. By 
J. J. Janeway, D. D. 18mo.—In directing the attention 
of students to the doctrinal exposition of scripture, various 
methods will be found useful, and there are some advanta- 
ges in that which is here offered. The learned author may 
be safely relied upon, as judicious, instructive, and uniformly 
orthodox. For Sabbath schools and Bible-classes, it will 
be a convenient aid, tending to thorough acquaintance 
with the apostolical argument, 

120. A Brief Sketch of the Present State and Future ex- 
pectations of the Jews. By Ridley H. Herschell. First-Amer- 
lean edition, 32mo.—This little volume, by a son of Abra- 
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ham, will be found entertaining andinstructive. It contains 
new and interesting statements with regard to the present con- 
dition of the Jews. Its Millennarian statements will be care- 
fully weighed, before adoption, by such as read the work 
without settled opinions on this contested question. 

121, Narratives of Revivals of Religion in Scotland, Ire- 
1and and Wales. 18mo.—Accounts will here be found of 
the wonderful eperations of Divine Grace, in 1742, at Cam- 
buslang, Kilsyth, Baldernock and Birkintilloch; at Stew- 
arton, 1623; Shotts, 1630; Arran, 1804, 1813; Moulin, 
1798 ; Ulster 1623, 1641 ; Lewis, 1824, 1835; Wales, 1640, 
1794 ; Skye, 1812-14, and Kilsyth, 1839. These narratives 
will serve to shut the mouths of those who would connect 
all such religious awakenings with their own Shibboleth, 
and will arouse the desires of the church for renewed 
manifestations of the same power among ourselves. 

122. A Selection of passages of Scripture for Young 
Persons to commit to memory. By the Rev. Wm. Brown, 
M. D. 32mo. 

123. Dying Thoughts, or Meditations on Death and 
Heaven. By the Rev. Wm. Crawford. 18mo.—The sol- 
emn title sufficiently indicates the contents. They were 
written by the humble and pious author during years in 
which he constantly had the sentence of death in himself, 
and originally published in 1733. It has been justly ob- 
served of him, that there never was a man whom Provi- 
dence had bestowed more pains to form, and as it were edu- 
cate, for handling such a subject. 

124. Private thoughts on Religion and other subjects 
connected with it. By the Rev. Thomas Adam. 18mo.— 
A work of kindred character, much of which was written 
under like circumstances. It is truly a golden book, as full 
of humble spirituality as A-Kempis, and more full of Christ. 
It is made up of short, pithy sentences and paragraphs, 
sententious, striking and memorable, often evincing uncom- 
mon originality of genius. Those who have never opened 
it will be surprised at the freshness and vivacity of the ob- 
servations on Christian life and experience. The author 
was a clergyman of the Church of England, and died in 
1784, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

125. An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
the form of Questions and Answers: designed for Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes, By the Rev. J. J. Janeway, 
D. D.—The plan of this work is the same with that of the 
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Exposition of Romans. We de not see how any young 
person could make the use of this volume which is 
designed by its able and accurate author, without a most 
important increase of scriptural and doctrinal knowledge: 
And we heartily concur with the suggestion of the Preface, 
that it may be profitably used by associations of Bible-stu- 
dents, and by pious heads of families. Our experience 
leads us to set more value than we once did on the method 
of instruction by question and answer; and we are per- 
suaded that this series of class-books, proceeding as they do 
from one of our most tried and valued theologians, merits 
an attention from pastors, which they have never received. 

126. The Almost Christian Discovered; or the False 
Professor tried and cast. By the Rev. Matthew Mead. 
18mo.—Most of our readers are familiar with this search- 
ing and alarming work, the sole end of which is to unmask 
the hypocrite. We can conceive that the statements which 
it contains might be perverted to the distress of real be- 
lievers of a desponding turn; and we have always found 
it difficult to approve the strong paradoxes at the head of 
the first eleven sections. Yetit is a production which has re- 
ceived the approbation of discerning Christians of better days. 

127. A Guide to Acquaintance with God. By the Rev. 
James Sherman, Minister of Surrey Chapel, London. 32mo. 
—Mr. Sherman is an engaging writer, and has here fur- 
nished us with an edifying volume. 


In looking over these volumes as a collection, we are 
struck with their beauty. They will compare with any 
American series for goodness of type, uniformity of appear- 
ance, ornamental binding and convenient size. Dr. John- 
son truly said that those books which one can take to the fire 
will have readers. We sometimes wonder how our fore- 
fathers managed those huge folios, which their degenerate 
sons account it a labour to heave from the shelves. It may 
be regarded perhaps as one of the signs of their deeper in- 
terest in grave and extended discussions. For we will not 
deny, that the interest of people at large in theological 
reading has been on the decline for many years past. We 
have arrived at a period of literary voluptuousness. The 
majority read simply for entertainment, and the provoca- 
tives of this appetite become more numerous and more 
ephemeral every day. Such is the prodigious increase of 
newspapers, magazines and reviews, filled not merely with 
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the news of the day, but with thousands of jests and sto- 
ries, that this one species of reading affords the sole study 
of multitudes. Even religious and educated men spend a 
considerable portion of every day over these incoherent 
and unedifying productions. Add to these the novels and 
romances of every degree, the voyages and travels which 
must now assume the gay and trifling manner, and the 
mere curiosities of literature, and we need not wonder that 
a taste for graver topics should be declining. Religion 
itself is repulsive to the carnal mind, and the more acknow- 
ledged interests of politics and trade are attractive and ex- 
citing. 

In this condition of things, there are those who would so 
far yield to the demand of public taste, as to clothe even 
saving truth in the garb of its competitors, cut down the 
great treatises of our forefathers to diminutive sketches, 
and present their arguments enervated and modernized in 
the embellishments of extemporaneous illustration, if not of 
fiction. Such is not our view of what the age demands. 
The public taste is corrupt, and must not be parleyed with, 
but reformed. The history of religious reading among our 
ancestors proves that there may be widely diffused even 
among the busy and the youthful a taste for solid discus- 
sion. This is evident from the productions of the English 
press during the seventeenth century. When the nume- 
rous folios and quartos of Owen, Howe and Manton came 
fresh from the publisher, they were sought with avidity, 
and became the chief reading in all Christian families. The 
current literature was not merely religious, but theological ; 
young men and maidens left their work to pore over disser- 
tations on the profoundest topics in divinity. It was nota 
matter of constraint, but of pleasure. They had been bred 
to feel their intimate concern with the things of the eternal 
world. Their family discourse, the catechizings, and the re- 
petition of sermons which was a constant practice, fostered 
this disposition. When they went abroad, they resorted for 
excitement, not to the theatre, the opera, or the public lec- 
ture, but to the preaching of the word, and this preaching 
was of such a kind as to accustom their minds to rigid ar- 
gument, and the continuous exposition of scripture. Our 
desire would be in some degree to restore this mode of 
education. For the mind, even of the young, may be 
reached by other approaches than those of humour and fic- 
tion. There is such a thing as intellectual interest, in the 
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awakened quest of truth and the conduct of logical dis- 
course, and there is such a thing as spiritual interest in the 
unparalleled glories of grace and eternity. He who has 
ever spent years in familiarity with great theological works 
needs no prompting on this subject, and can testify how 
much deeper as well as purer is the interest thus excited 
than that produced by the periodical floods of vapidity 
which excite curiosity only to disappoint and cloy. All 
this is true, even on the suppasition that religious truth is 
presented without any appeal to imagination or taste. But 
in the age of which we have been speaking, as in our own, 
there were invention, and fancy, and genius, and these, 
turned into a religious channel, gave the charm of literature 
to the sanctities of religion. It was this which produced 
the Paradise Lost, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Saint’s 
Rest. Making allowance for accidental peculiarities of 
the age and the party, the works of the Non-conformists 
present innumerable examples of composition bearing the 
highest stamp of merit. « Their style,’ says Erskine, “ re- 
minds us of the light which streams through the stained 
and storied windows of an ancient cathedral. It is not 
light merely, but light modified by the rich hues, and the 
quaint forms, and the various incidents of the pictured me- 
dium through which it passes; so these venerable worthies 
do not merely give us truth, but truth in its historical appli- 
eation to the various struggles and difficulties, and dejec- 
tions, of their strangely chequered lives.’’ 

To render religious literature attractive, it must fall into 
the hands of great writers, and we should pray that God 
would impress the greatest minds into this service, in which 
they may find infinite scope. While we would repudiate 
all meretricious embellishments, we claim for the cause the 
mightiest exertions of intellect and learning. It is for this 
reason that we feel a jealousy when we see ministers of 
commanding powers turning aside to spend their strength 
on works of mere human science or popular literature, as 
if they could find no room for their genius within the sa- 
cred courts. To each of these we are ever disposed to cry, in 
behalf of the church, Utinam noster esses!’ What may be 
accomplished, on the minds of common readers, by a few 
such spirits in a single age, may be seen in the cases of 
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Arr. VI.—The Doctrines of Divine Revelation, as taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, exhibited, illustrated, and vin- 
dicated. Designed for the use of Christians generally, 
and for young men preparing for the Gospel ministry, 
in particular. By Rev. Samuel Helffenstein, D. D. 
Philadelphia: James Kay, Jun. & Brother, Pittsburg: 
C.H. Kay, & Co, 8vo. pp. 394. 

We learn from the preface that this work contains the 
doctrines “ which are generally believed and taught in the 
German Reformed Church” in this country; the doctrines 
embraced in the Heidelberg catechism, the symbolical book 
of that church. All the topics usually embraced in a sys- 
tem of theology are here presented, in a remarkably sim- 
ple and perspicuous manner; and, as far as our examina- 
tion has extended, in all essential points, in strict accor- 
dance with the excellent catechetical symbol above men- 
tioned. We sincerely rejoice in the evidence afforded by 
this volume of the prevalence of sound doctrine arnong 
our brethren of the German church, and that so cleara 
compend of the faith has been prepared for the use of the 
candidates for the ministry in that interesting communion. 


4 Grammar of the German Language. By George 
Henry Noehden, LL. D. From the eighth London edi- 
tion, By Rev. C. H. F. Bialloblotsky, with alterations and 
large additions, chiefly from the Grammars of Dr. Beeker. 
By Rev. Barmas Sears, D. D., President of the Newton 
Theological Institution. Andover: Allen, Morrill, and 
Wardwell. New York: Daytonand Newman. Boston: 
Crocker and Brewster, and others. Philadelphia: Per- 
kins and Purves. 1842. pp. 452. 

Dr. Sears has in so many places changed the grammar 
of Noehden, and has introduced so much new matter from 
the more recent German grammarians, as to render it 
doubtful whether the name of the original author ought to 
be retained. ‘The work, however, is so much increased in 
value, that we are little concerned by what name it may 
be called. It is probably the best grammar of the German 
Language accessible to the American student. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Perfection stated and de- 
fended: with a critical and historical examination of 
the controversy, both ancient and modern. Also, prac- 
tical illustrations and advices, In a Series of Lec- 
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tures. By Rev. George Peck, D. D. New York: Lane 

and Sandford, for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1842. 

pp. 474. 

Tur research, ability, and Christian temper manifested 
in this book are highly creditable to the author, and in con- 
nexion with the importance of the subject discussed, enti- 
tle the work to a very respectfulconsideration. We are 
sorry that our engagements prevent any proper review of 
the doctrine here advocated or of the arguments by which 
it is sustained. We regret this the more because the au- 
thor has noticed at some length the articles on Perfectionism 
which have appeared in this Journal. We hope ona fu- 
ture occasion to have the opportunity to state more at length 
our impressions of this work. 


The Vanity and Glory of Man. 4 Sermon, preached 
in the Chapel of the South Carolina College. On the 
9th of October, 1842. On occason of the death of Ben- 
jamin R. Maybin, a Member of the Freshman Class. 

By James H. Thornwell, Professor of Sacred Literature 

and Evidences of Christianity. Columbia: 1842. 

Or all publications, sermons seem to be the leastin demand, 
and the least read, in our day. Even those discourses which 
have been heard, when delivered from the pulpit, with an 
admiration bordering on rapture, when ‘the excitement of 
the occasion is gone by, and they are perused in print, often 
appear vapid, or at least, uninteresting. There exists a 
certain medium of sympathy between a public speaker and 
his audience, which causes every thing which he utters, 
when he strikes on the string which vibrates in unison be- 
tween him and them, to be received, not only with appro- 
bation, but with delight. Orators, whose aim is applause, 
ought never, therefore, to permit their admired discourses 
to appear in print. The observations now made, we would 
observe, have no respect to the elaborate discourse, the title 
of which is prefixed to this notice. Though called a “ser- 
mon,” it rather deserves the name of a “treatise,” in which 
there is an able discussion of the first principles of morals ; 
of the dignity and immortality of the soul; of the more 
prominent features of the Christian system, and of the final 
destiny of man. The only wonder is, that any one should 
ever have thought of including so much profound thought 
and learned discussion in a funeral sermon, addressed to 
under-graduates. Thus the thing struck us at first view ; 
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but on reflection, we were led more justly to appreciate the 
motives of Professor Thornwell, in pursuing the course 
which he did. He, if we are rightly informed, has a kind 
of pastoral superintendence over the youth who frequent 
the South Carolina college ; and finding their minds unusu- 
ally serious and susceptible, under the bereaving dispen- 
sation of Providence by which one of their number had 
been snatched away in the morning of life, he judged it 
more important to inculcate on their tender minds impor- 
tant truth, than merely to increase their sympathetic feel- 
ings, by an eloquent and pathetic discourse. We would 
still say, however, that if all that is here printed was de- 
livered, on the occasion mentioned, at one hearing, the dis- 
course was unreasonably long for any common audience ; 
but, possibly, if we were informed of the manner in which 
it was heard, we should find that the attention of the au- 
dience was kept up through the whole, without any ap- 
pearance of weariness. The sermon under consideration 
fills sixty-four closely printed octavo'pages, and is accom- 
panied with notes. 

We rose from the perusal of Professor Thornwell’s ser- 
mon with an increased estimation of his talents as a wri- 
ter. His style, without being ambitious, is vigorous, and 
often elegant; and though we do not agree with him in all 
the opinions which he expresses yet in the main, he ap- 
pears to us to be correct in his principles; and seems to 
have fallen into a channel of thought, which, if pursued, 
will guide him to just views of the most important truths 
in morals and religion. The course of his reading, also, 
is judicious, if those books from which he has made cita- 
tions, may be considered as a specimen of his favourite 
authors, We hope that Professor Thornwell is preparing 
himself to be useful to the public, in his future writings. 

The press is now, and will hereafter be the great vehicle 
through which knowledge must be communicated to the 
multitude. Books of all kinds are multiplied, and periodi- 
cals of every description are poured forth upon the public. 
The sentiments of most who read are formed from the 
sheets which they peruse ; and whilst there is so much put 
into circulation calculated to poison or misdirect the public 
mind, it is exceedingly desirable that many qualified persons 
should devote their time principally to preparing matter for 
the press, adapted to our community, and the age in which 


we live. It is to be lamented that many who are capable 
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of writing well, place their light under a bushel, and, actu- 
ated by a false modesty, decline publishing any thing. It 
is true, that it requires a combination of qualifications to 
rise to much eminence as an author; but many who can- 
not aspire to this, might prepare tracts, or write paragraphs 
for the weekly papers, which would have, though a tran- 
sient, yet a salutary impression on the minds of the people. 
and might serve to counteract, in some degree, the floods of 
deleterious, or trifling matter, which are constantly issuing 
from the press. 
* 


Valedictory Discourse. By the Rev.J. Johns, D.D. De- 
livered in Christ Church, Baltimore, October 3, 1842. 
Published by the request of the Vestry. Baltimore: 
N. Hickman. pp. 24. 

Tue circumstances under which this sermon was deliv- 
ered give it peculiar interest. Dr. Johus had for fourteen 
years been thefaithful and successful pastor of Christ church, 
Baltimore, when he was elected assistant bishop of the di- 
ocese of Virginia. While it was natural for him to call his 
people to witness that he had not shunned to declare unto 
them the whole counsel of God, it was important that the 
church should have a distinct avowal of the doctrines 
which he meant to preach, and the principles on which he 
intended to act, in the more enlarged sphere on which he 
was about to enter. Under ordinary circumstances the 
doctrines and ecclesiastical principles of a minister of the 
gospel, may be inferred from his ecclesiastical connexions ; 
but it is notorious that, at the present time, there are two 
parties in the episcopal church, widely differing from each 
other, on these points; and all the friends of religion are 
deeply interested in knowing to which of these parties every 
man distinguished by talents or office avows his adherence. 
As Dr. Johns holds a high rank both for talents and 
station, there are hundreds and thousands who will read 
this sermon with avidity, to learn on which side he means 
to throw his influence. And there is none who reads, that 
will be disappointed. It is no uncertain, or ambiguous re- 
sponse which is here rendered to the inquirer ; but an open, 
manly, and full avowal of evangelical doctrine and catho- 
lic principles, 

He reminds his people that in entering on his duties as 
Rector of that congregation he had selected, as the standing 
motto of his ministry, the declaration of Paul, “ we preach 
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Christ and himcrucified,” and he calls them to witness that he 
had been faithful to the pledge then given; that in his endea- 
vours to convince his hearers of sin, to direct the anxious 
inquirer, to console the believer, to excite to the perform- 
ance of good works, to sustain the dying child of God, he 
had “preached Jesus Christ—the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, the centre and circumference of 
the gospel.”? May the blessing of God rest on him and 
on every other man, by whatever name he may be called, 
who can witness such a confession ! 

With regard to the church, he avows, what every man 
would expect him to avow, that he regards the episcopal or- 
ganization as being “in conformity with the apostolic mod- 
el; that this organization is essential to the completeness of 
a Christian church, and best adapted to the ends of the gos- 
pel; and for these reasons ought to be maintained. But 
that this organization is essential to the being of a church, 
so that under no circumstances of exigency can one exist 
without it, and that therefore all societies, not in connexion 
with a Bishop episcopally consecrated, are to be regarded 
as no part of the universal church,—their ecclesiastical offi- 
cers intruders, their ordinances invalid, and the members of 
such societies as having no hope of salvation, but in what 
are called the uncovenanted mercies of God, we do not 
hold, and have never taught. Where the great fundamen- 
tal truths of Christianity are maintained, Christ Jesus loved 
in sincerity, and the fruits of the Spirit are seen in a holy 
walk and conversation, though we may lament any defec- 
tiveness which exists in other particulars, and wish it 
were corrected, yet we neither dare nor desire to say of 
such that they are not of the blessed company of faithful 
people— members of the mystical body of Christ.’ ’? Again 
we say, may the blessing of God rest on every man, who, 
although he prefers his own ecclesiastical organization, 
still holds to “the communion of saints” in the scriptural 
sense of that expression. We follow Dr. Johns to his new 
field of labour, not only with the warm affection of an early 
and long cherished friendship, but with the confidence and 
respect due to a faithful servant of our common Lord, and 
with ardent prayers for his success in gathering many wan- 
derers to the shepherd and bishop of our souls. 


The Banner Unfurled : a Sermon Preached at the dedi- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church on Penn Square, 
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Philadelphia, December 31,1842. By the Rev. Willis 
Lord, Pastor of the Church. Philadelphia: William B. 
Martien. 1843. Svo. pp. 16. 

Tue erection of an edifice for the worship of God, is 
always matter of rejoicing and congratulation. We, there- 
fore, cordially sympathize with the Reverend author of this 
discourse in the pleasure with which he met the people of 
his charge on the occasion on which it was delivered. 
There is much, too, to commend in the discourse itself. Its 
literary taste, and its Christian spirit are both such that we 
do not wonder that a copy of it was solicited for the press. 

We are less pleased with the prayer with which the ser- 
mon closes, than with any other part of the publication. 
Not that we object to devotional composition, when happily 
exerted, and wisely employed. On the contrary we would 
wish that it were more frequent than it is. But some of the 
language of this prayer, we confess, has not impressed us 
pleasantly. There is no doctrine of the Bible that we more 
fully believe, or more highly appreciate, than the doctrine 


_of the Trinity ; yet we should have been better satisfied if 
- our respected and beloved brother had employed simple 


scriptural language in expressing that glorious and incom- 
prehensible mystery. Further; once in the body of the 
sermon, and twice in the closing prayer, he has spoken of 
‘“‘consecrating”’ the pulpit, the “ audience room,” &c. This 
might pass very well, as a figure of speech, were it not con- 
nected with a discourse in which the “ Presbyterian banner’’ 
is professedly, and in general, very happily “unfurled.’’ 
Presbyterians speak of dedicating’? a house of worship 
to God, just asa man may dedicate a sum of money, or 
any other property, individually or jointly possessed, to a 
sacred use ; without supposing that the money is made in- 
trinsically holy. We have no doubt that the word “ conse- 
cration”’ is often used, as it evidently is by our author, to ex- 
ress a similar and unexceptionable meaning. But our Pu- 
Witon fathers, adverting to the superstitious notions attached 
by the Papists, and by some Protestants who too much re- 
semble Papists, to the consecration of churches, church 
yards, sacramental vessels, &c., have thought it best to 
avoid a language so peculiarly liable to abuse. 


The New Englander. Vol. I, No. 1. January, 1843. 
Wilder & Co., Boston. David Schenck, New York. A 


H. Maltby, New Haven. John Paine, Hartford. 8vo. 
pp. 152, 
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Sucu is the title of a new quarterly publication, issued 
from New Haven, under the same auspices, we may sur- 
mise, as the late Christian Spectator. The prefatory article, 
in a survey of contemporary works, gives the following 
salutation to our labours. 

“ The Biblical Repertory, and Princeton Review, though 
chiefly occupied with ecclesiastical and theological subjects, 
is widely diiferent in aim and conduct from the work* which 
we have just been commending. Itis the organ of the 
Princeton party in the Old School section of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. By no means deficient in learning, though 
sometimes blundering in logic; especially at home, as it 
ought to be, in the various erudition of theology ; fluent in 
style, and rarely tasking the reader by any argument re- 
quiring profound thought or close attention; frequently 
brilliant in its wit, and frequently abusive : contemptuous 
in its manners, as might be expected of those who have 
learned to tremble at the objurgations of ecclesiastical dic- 
tators; it isa work likely to be read by those into whose 
hands it may fall. When it heaps ridicule upon the unfor- 
tunate Bishop Doane, and his brother champions of Pusey- 
ism, its readers, greatly multiplied for the occasion, laugh 
till laughter produces tears, and till amusement at the folly 
of prelate, priest and deacon, ends in something like com- 
passion for their sufferings. Accustomed to receive its the- 
ology by tradition from the elders, and not daring to pre- 
sume that there can be any improvement on the triangles 
of Gomar and Turretin, it is incapable of sympathy with 
the devout and earnest endeavors of American theology, 
from the days of the elder Edwards through the bright 
line of his successors, to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men,’ and to place the doctrines and claims of the evan- 
gelical system, as the scriptures place them, in that clear 
light, in which the soul, conscious of its own nature and of 
its guilt, is compelled to recognize their reality and thei 
reasonableness. It gives no place, no, not for an hour, t 
such an idea as that the New England divines have done 
~ something, in their way, for theology. Its feelings are rather 
with those who hold New England to be a Scythian, Cim- 
merian region, far to the north, whence barbarians some- 
times come to disturb the quiet of the Presbyterian realm. 
It honors Edwards indeed, but not asa New Englander, 


* The American Biblical Repository. 
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for his sun went down at Princeton, and his sepulcher is 
with them to thisday. Bellamy, Hopkins and Smalley, 
are names for which it has no reverence. In all its fluctu- 
ations of opinion respecting elective affinity synods, and 
act-and-testimony movements, and the policy of the Pres- 
byterian Church, it has remained unchanged in its prejudi- 
ces against New England. In its theory of geography, 
New England, with all its seats of education, and all its il- 


lustrious names, is provincial, and Princeton is somewhere | 


near the center. HEmmons’s Sermons and Webster’s Dic- 
tionary are alike the objects of its profound displeasure. 
It has learned indeed, from New England, to spell honor 
without the wv, and logic without the &; but it still repels 
with horror such neological ideas as that sin consists In sin- 
ning, that the precepts and sanctions of God have respect 
only to the acts or exercises of the responsible soul, and 
that guilt is the demerit of a personal agent, incurred by 
his personal sinfulness. Surely the fact that there is such 
a work as the Biblical Repertory already in the field, is no 
sufficient reason why New England men may not utter 
their opinions through an organ of their own.”’ 

This is cleverly and wittily done; for we trust we can 
recognise a skilful weapon, even when raised against our- 
selves. And while we should be sorry to deserve the 
charge of being frequently “contemptuous and abusive,” 
we find little else in the paragraph whereat to take offence. 
Considering whence it proceeds, its view of the esteem in 
which we hold the new theology is admirably exact. It is 
painful to disturb the characteristic self-complacency of 
innovation, but when it is alleged of the Princeton Re- 
view, that “it has learned from New England to spell 
honor without the uw, and logic without the #,’’ we are con- 
strained to say that the former emendation of the Queen’s 
English we are yet to learn, and that for the latter we are 
indebted to the ‘custom of England,’ as apparent in the 
great literary Reviews; an authority which we still prefer 
to Dr. Webster.* The tenour of our work for eighteen years 
sufficiently attests our readiness to contend for the truths of 
reformed theology against the speculations of New Eng- 
land ; in so far therefore as the above imports a throwing 
down of the gauntlet, we cheerfully take it up. If our 


* “ K may be left out after c, in words borrowed from the Latin, as publick, 
public ; musick, music ; logick, logic; pedantick, pedantic.” —Watts’s works, 
Vol.iv. p, 711. 4to. London: 1810.—This was written in 1720. 
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forces have been withdrawn, it has been because there was 
no one in the field. Open controversy, with frank avowal 
of opinions, and the absence of all subterfuge, logomachy, 
and studious reserve, shall never be complained of by us. 
Our own flag floats, high and open, known and read of all 
men, in the formularies of our church, and the accredited 
works of Reformed Theologians. The appearance of this 
work is therefore welcome, so far as it augurs a fair and in- 


genuous confession of faith on all the points in debate. 
? 


“in Jlddress delivered in the Duane Street Presbyterian 
Church, N. Y.,0n the evening of October 3, 1842. The 
Day of Humiliation appointed by the General Assem- 
bly. By the Rev. George Potts, D. D. 

ALTHOUGH it is our intention, in pursuance of our plan 
for directing attention to the several boards of our church, 
to dwell at greater length on the topics discussed in this 
discourse, we would nevertheless give it a passing notice 
at the present time. Besides being clothed in language of 
uncommon strength and elegance, it is an earnest, we 
might say an importunate cry to our church for renewed 
zeal in the work of missions. As we knowit to have been 
impressive as originally delivered, we deem it well worthy 
of being perused in its printed form. No one can read it 
without feeling that it is the product of more than ordinary 
interest in its great subject, or without sympathizing with 
the author in his humbling disquietude in regard to the 
apathy of our body on this the prime work of a Christian 
church. We have said enough to awaken the attention of 
our readers to a work, which,though brief, is full of sugges- 
tions which concern the vitality of our ecclesiastical ope- 
rations. 


The Spirit of Protestant Colonization : An Address de- 
livered before the Franklin and the Washington Lite- 
rary Societies of La Fayette College. September 21, 
1842. By George Junkin, D. D., President of Miami 
University. Philadelphia: 1842. 

As sincere well-wishers to the institution which Presi- 
dent Junkin has left in hands so able, and in circumstances 
so encouraging, and to that of which he has assumed the 
direction, we are glad to welcome anything which shall di- 
rect public attention to them. The discourse is a historical 
illustration of the proposition, that North America is the 
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asylum and the home of Protestantism: it presents a great 
number of highly important facts, some of which have too 
much escaped public notice. In answer to the question, 
who first planted a colony in North America, Dr. Junkin 
claims for the Calvinists of France, under the auspices of 
the great Coligni. The expedition of Ribault arrived in 
Port Royal, South Carolina, incMay, 1562. Though this ~ 
colony was abandoned, the enterprise was renewed in 1564. 
The settlement was in Florida. Those colonists were mas- 
sacred by the Spaniards. The next enterprise mentioned, — 


is that of Raleigh, whose first colony was founded in 1585. Be 


The first French colony, under De Monts, was that of Port-_ 
Royal or Annapolis, Nova Scotia, in 1605. The Papists 
succeeded however in frustrating this endeavour. Cham- 
plain, a follower of De Monts, founded Quebec in 1608S. 
After these statements, the author enters upon the consid- 
eration of the Puritan colonies, the settlement of the New 
Netherlands, and of Baltimore. But we cannot pretend to 
go into the details, all of which possess remarkable historic 
interest. ‘The conclusion, ably drawn by the author, is that 
America is Protestant ground, and that it should be main- 
tained as such, by the preservation of the Protestant faith, 
and by fidelity at the ballot-box. 


1. Dictionarium Anamitico-Latinum, Primitus inceptum 
ab illustrissimo et reverendissimo P. J Pigneaux, 
Episcopo Adranensi, vicario Apostolico Cocincinae, &c., 
dein absolutum et editum a J. L. Taberd, Episcopo 
Isauropolitano, vicario Apostolico Cocincinae, Cambo- 
diae et Ciampae, Asiaticae Societatis, Parisiensis, nec 
non Bengalensis socio honorario. Fredericnagori vulgo 
Serampore, ex typis J. C. Marshman. 1838. pp. 862, 
large 4to. 

2. Dictionarium Latino-Anamaticum. <Auctore J. L. 
Taberd, Episcopo Isauropolitano, Vicario Apostolico 
Cocincinae, Cambodiae et Ciampae, Asiaticae Societatis 
Parisiensis nec non Bengalensis socio honorario. Frede. 
ricnagori vulgo Serampore. Ex typis J. C. Marshman. 
1838. pp. 845, large 4to. 


TuosE of our readers who will be likely to take an inte- 
rest in these books, are already, we presume, apprised of 
their existence. Like ourselves, however, if they have not 
had the opportunity to examine them carefully, they may 
have very little conception, what a treasure they are. It 
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may not be useless, therefore, for us to give, in the first 
place, a simple description of their contents. 

The preface to the first volume states, that the work was 
commenced by M. Pigneaux, apostolic vicar of Cochin-Chi- 
na; but the manuscript was unfortunately in a great degree 
destroyed in 1778, by a fire in the Anamitic College in the 


province of Ci-mau. M. Taberd, who succeeded M. Pig- 
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neaux, procured some fragments of his predecessor’s work, 
completed it, and added a number of valuable treatises upon 
divers subjects, and published the whole in 1838. His 


3 first treatise is on the origin of the Anamitic or Cochin-Chi- 
nese language, and its relations to the Chinese. Both lan 


guages, though derived from the same source, have under- 
gone so great a change, that neither in writing nor speak- 
ing can the people of the two countries understand one 
another to any extent. The Chinese, however, isa sort of 
court language in Cochin-China, and is therefore studied by 
the youth of the higher classes, and all destined for offices 
and honours in the government. This circumstance has 
given rise to the impression, which has heretofore been 
very general, that both nations could read the same books, 
though each spoke a different language. And this suppo- 
sed fact was held to demonstrate that the Chinese characters 
must be ideographic. 

There are, therefore, in Cochin-China two languages, the 
one of the learned, or in other words, the Chinese, and the 
other Anamitic, or the ordinary language of the people of 
the country. This last is likewise written in Chinese cha- 
racters; but it often happens that they preserve neither the 
pronunciation nor the meaning which they have in Chinese. 
In some instances they have the same meaning but differ 
totally insound. For instance, the same character signi- 
fies a man, in both languages; but the Chinese pronounce it 
jin or jen, and the Cochin-Chinese nho’n. In other cases 
the character retains the same pronunciation in both lan- 
guages, but differs totally in meaning. For instance, the 


, ee pronounced cha, signifies ‘to be angry’ in Chi- 


cha 


nese, while its meaning in Anamitic, is ‘father.’ Some 
racters which have a single fixed meaning in Chinese, 
stand for several words in the Anamitic, which differ from 
each other very widely both in sound and sense. And then 
the combinations of characters, which form a distinctive 
feature of the monosyllabic languages of Eastern Asia, ap- 
pear to differ exceedingly in the two languages. Wecould 
40 
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easily give instances of these and several other striking 
discrepancies, if it were necessary. 

Our author next gives an exposition of the method of 
writing the language in Roman characters, and expressing 
its peculiar sounds, and especially its tones, by diacritical 
marks. 

We have then twe tables of initial consonants with final 
vowels, and of initial vowels with final consonants, show- 
ing the formation of 475 monosyllabic words. 'These are 
increased by the use of tones, which are only six in num- 
ber, while the Chinese, at least in the Hok-keen dialect, 
reckon eight. It is obvious that this furnishes a very scanty 
supply of words, for so vast a number of characters as these 
languages employ, and hence one of the difficulties of de- 
termining the meaning of a word, which often depends 
solely on the connexion, to distinguish it from half a dozen 
others of precisely the same sound. There is another fact 
which we may not have a better opportunity to mention, 
and which holds true also of the Chinese, and we believe 
of all the languages of Eastern Asia. They are uncom- 
monly rich in words to express the common ideas of every- 
day life, so as to secure precision and definiteness, without 
circumlocution. For example, to express the idea of earry- 
ing, they have a separate word for almost every mode in 
which the act may be performed: if on the head, they use 
the word doz ; if in the hand, bu’ng ; if on the shoulders, 
vde; &c, For the act of eating, they use different words, 
according to the rank of the person spoken of: for instance, 
speaking of a common person they say dn, of a superior, 
tht, of a mandarin, or person of high rank, 2xo7. 

Our author gives us a brief compendium of the grammar 
of the language, which, as usual with European scholars, 
he has pressed into the mould of the grammatical forms of 
western polysyllabic languages. The principles and facts 
contained in these grammars of Chinese, and its cognate or 
derived dialects, we regard as valuable; because they show 
the peculiar and wonderful differences, which separate 
those tongues from every other upon the face of the 
earth. But for the mere purposes of grammar, as we com- 
monly understand the word, we look upon them as of little 
worth, A language which uses the very same word, for a 
noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, (in all its moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons,) participle or adverb, without any 
possible change in its form, seems to us to set all our prin- 
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ciples of grammar at defiance, except in the single depart- 
ment of Syntax. Of course we do not mean to say, that 
there is no mode of expressing in such a language all the 
ideas which are contained in these grammatical forms, but 
they are expressed in a manner so entirely different from 
that of our western languages, by mere collocation, or by 
the substitution or addition of other words, that we have 
never been able to derive much advantage from any gram- 
mar, constructed on the procrustean form of those which 
we inherit from the Greek and Latin; except, as we"have 


said, to show how utterly unlike the tongues of Eastern 
Asia are to those of Europe. 


M. Taberd seems to have felt as we do, and therefore 
comprises his compend in a little more than three pages, 
and then throws aside the shackles with which he felt it en- 
cumbering him, and gives us a long and most interesting 
view of the peculiarities of the language in the use of words, 
under the title.—TracTATUs DE VARIIS PARTICULIS ET 
PRONOMINIBUS AD ELEGANTEM LinguAE ANAMITICAE ELO- 
CUTIONEM UTILLIssimus. For the purposes of comparison 
with the kindred dialects af Eastern Asia, this dissertation 
is of peculiar value. It furnishes to hand materials for one 
department of the comparative anatomy of languages, from 
which the skilful philologist may deduce the most important 
conclusions in the natural history of his science. 

The last treatise of this preface is Compenprum VeErsirI- 
GATIONIS ANAMICITAE. 

The body of the Dictionary appears to be very elaborate 
and complete. We have first the character, then its pro- 
nunciation, aceording to the orthography first introduced 
by the Portuguese, and we think wisely retained by subse- 
quent French and Italian writers, then the definition in 
Latin. The author next gives us the character, in connex- 
ion with all the others which vary its meaning, or which 
form with it a set phrase,—defining each one ; and lastly, 
but rarely, he gives a short sentence rendered into Latin. 
The words are arranged alphabetically, according to the 


- orthography adopted. What facilities the author may have 


had from native dictionaries, we have no means of know- 
ing; but the task of compiling the words, aside from the 
immense work of defining them so fully, must have been 
truly herculean. 

After the dictionary, we have the following valuable ap- 


pendixes, viz. 
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1. Hortus Fioripus CocincInag. 

This is a catalogue and description of the indigenous 
plants of Cochin-China, and such others as are used by 
them for medicinal or other purposes. The author modestly 
enough tells us it is taken chiefly from the F}ora Cocinci- 
nensis of R. I. De Loureiro, corrected and modernized by 
the aid of Dr. D. I. Voigt: but-it is manifest that he is 
himself master of the science, and has here furnished a full 
and valuable tract on the botany of the country. 

2. Tasuta CLavium CHARACTERUM ANAMITICORUM, IN 
pecursu Dictronsrit ANAMITICO-LATINI USURPATORUM, 
ET APTO ORDINE DISTRIBUTORUM, CUM VARIIS IPSORUM SIG- 
NIFICATIONIBUS. 

Those who are acquainted with the mode of forming the 
Chinese characters, will understand that this is a list of the 
words defined in the dictionary, arranged under what are 
called the keys, or radicals, which form the basis of all the 
characters in the language. These radicals—two hundred 
and fourteen in number—are arranged in the order of the 
number of their strokes, from one up to seventeen; and the 
characters formed from them are placed under them in the 

-same order. These radicals are the basis of the arrange- 
‘ment of words in the native dictionaries. 

Annexed to these tables is a list of characters, the radical 
of which it would be difficult for one not well versed in the 
language to discover: and also an index to the ‘ keys.’ 

3. APPENDIX AD DicrionariIumM ANAMATICO-LATINUM 
SIsTENS VOCES SINENSES. 

It appears that the Cochin-Chinese, in the higher walks 
of composition, (in dicendi genere magnifico et limato vel 
in poesi,) use pure Chinese words quite freely, inasmuch as 
the better educated classes all study that language. These 
our author has thrown into a separate dictionary, arranged 
like the other in every respect, and followed by an index of 
the characters arranged in the order of the radicals. These 
with a moderate quantum of “addenda et corrigenda et 
errata,’ complete the first volume of the work before us. 

The second volume—Dictionarium Latino-4namiti- 
cum—opens with a brief address containing a very succinet 
but valuable account of Cochin-China, historical and geo- 
graphical. The author then goes on to explain his plan, 
and state his reasons for omitting the Chinese characters in 
his Latin and Anamitic Dictionary ; and closes by stating 
some of the most prominent and curious principles of the 
Syntax of the language. 
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He then gives us, at considerable length, a grammar of 
the Latin language, first in the Anamitic and then in the 
Latin tongue. This is intended to answer the two-fold pur- 
pose, of introducing Cochin-Chinese students to a knowledge 
of Latin, and of enabling philologists to compare the genius 
and structure of the two languages. These, again, are ex- 
tremely valuable portions of the work, to one who wishes 
to dip into the philosophy of language. The body of the 
volume fulfils the promise of the title-page. It is a com- 


plete dictionary of the Latin tongue, rendered into Cochin- 


Chinese. More than this, our present limits forbid us to 
say. By way of appendix to this volume, we have a vo- 
cabulary which, for some purposes, is the most valuable 
portion of the whole work. — [t is arranged in parallel col- 
umns—the first English, the second French, the third Latin 
and the fourth Cochin-Chinese. It treats of more than fifty 
different subjects, and appears to be quite full upon each. 
It then breaks off into a dialogue, (fictitious of course,) be- 
tween the captain of a ship and a Cochin-Chinese, concern- 
ing all manner of things. Having filled some fifteen quarto 
pages with conversation, the captain embraces the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining some information from his friend, “ ne- 
cessary for his own dealings, and to instruct him in the 
waysof the country.”” The obliging interpreter then gives, 
in the space of some twenty pages, more information than 
we have been able to glean from any other sources, upon 
the following topics, viz.: Decimal calculation: Weights: 
Measures: Land Measures: Money, with plates of the 
coins in use: Bat Quai, or eight magical lines for calcula- 
ting fortunes: Divisions of time: Months: Years: Ephe- 
merides Cocincinenses et Sinenses : Cycle of 60 years: Let- 
ters of the cycle of ten, and of the cycle of twelve: Abacus 
Sinensis, or Ban toan. Perhaps we ought to say that there 
is a thick sprinkling of Popery through the work, and it 
closes with a story—poetical we take it to be—of the mar- 
tyrdom of Agnes, done into the four languages we have 
named. fh A 

The last thing we have to describe, is a well executed, 
and we are disposed to think remarkably accurate, map of 
the country, about three feet long. 

Such is a poor account of this great work, which we 
have somewhere got the impression cost its author thirty 
years of labour to prepare. _No one can examine it, with- 
out a most profound impression of the talents and learning, 
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and we will add of the laborious and untiring devotion to 
his work, of this accomplished Jesuit missionary. Would 
that we could cherish the hope, that our Protestant churches 
and institutions would send forth many, who could rival 
him in these important respects. 

A work so complete, and so full of learning, on any new 
language whatever, would be an-object of great interest in 
a philological point of view: but there are few languages, 
perhaps, so little known as the Cochin-Chinese, of more 
importance in philology. Its relation to the monosyllabic 
tongues of further India, and especially to the Chinese— 
now become so interesting by the opening of that great 
country to"foreign and Christian intercourse,—is so peculiar, 
that many questions heretofore perplexed and misunder- 
stood, will in all probability be settled by this very work. 
It is known that it was a very meager and imperfect vo- 
cabulary of the Cochin-Chinese language, presented by 
Father Joseph Morrone, an Italian missionary, to Lieuten- 
ant White of the United States Navy, which called forth 
the work of our learned countryman, Mr. Du Ponceau, on 
Chinese writing :* a work which we have ever regarded 
as one of the most remarkable produced in the present age, 
on the subject of philology. In opposition to the opinion 
of all the early Catholic missionaries, received and re-as- 
serted by such men as Morrison, and Marshman, and the 
learned Sinologists of Europe, with Remusat at their head, 
Mr. Du Ponceau has demolished the hypothesis, that the 
Chinese written language (so called) is ideographic, and 
demonstrated that it has, and must have, the very same 
relation to the spoken language, as any other written cha- 
racter: in other words that it is phonographic, or as he pre- 
fers to call it dexigraphic. His conclusions were arrived at 
by a process of logical reasoning upon the philosophical 
principles of language, without any practical knowledge of 
Chinese whatever. 

The objection to his views, urged with the greatest force, 
was the long asserted fact, that the Cochin-Chinese, speak- 
ing a different language, could yet read Chinese books and 
vice versa. The work before us furnishes the most conclu- 
sive proof, that this is a ‘false fact.’ It settles the whole 
question beyond dispute. Our object, however, was not to 

* “A Dissertation on the nature and character of the Chinese System of 


Writing, &e., by Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL.D., &c. Published by order of 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 1838,” 
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argue any of the questions that are involved in the true 
theory of the Cochin-Chinese language, but simply to give 
some account of the Dictionary of M. Taberd itself, and to 
put any of our readers who may chance to take an interest 
in the subject, in the way of procuring a copy for them- 
selves. We should be glad, however, if it were thought of 
sufficient importance, to return to the subject, when we 
have more time and space, and submit some views of our 
own, which have been for a long time growing more dis- 
tinct and settled; and which we cannot but hope would be 
found of some importance, at least to those who may con- 
template missionary labours in any of those countries where 
the Chinese character is in use. 

Some of the points on which the materials now at com- 
mand throw important light are the following, viz. 

1. The curious and instructive fact, that it is next to im- 
possible to trace any resemblance between the words of the 
Anamitic and Chinese languages, as they are respectively 
spoken. Even in the class of words where some similarity 
is apt to be found, in tongues which have sprung from a 
common origin, we have endeavored in vain to detect it in 
the case in hand. For instance, in the numerals, no two 
bear the slightest resemblance to each other; and the same 
thing holds true of the names of the most prominent objects, 
both material and spiritual. 

2. But while there is,this total difference between the 
words, yet the whole genius and structure of the two lan- 
guages are so strikingly alike, that it is manifest they must 
have been cognate in their origin. Both are monosyllabic, 
both use the tones on the same principles, the structure of 
sentences in both is precisely alike, and the general train of 
thinking and writing, so far as we can judge, is remarkably 
similar in each. From these circumstances it happens, that 
the characters invented by the Chinese have been bor- 
rowed, and applied by their neighbours without much ciffi- 
culty in writing their own language. The principles and 
process by which this was done, seem to us to admit of a 
very simple and clear explanation, without supposing those 
characters to be ideographic: an explanation which will 
account for the most material of the anomalies in the use 
of the characters by the Cochin-Chinese. 

3. These differences in the use of the characters by the 
two nations, which are both numerous and striking, would, 
we are persuaded, if carefully studied, throw great light 
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upon the nature and structure of the characters themselves, 
as used by the Chinese. This we regard as the most Inte- 
resting and important point of all, in view of the probable 
demand for missionaries to the Chinese. At present, how- 
ever, we can only say, that while we believe it will be 
found a task of great difficulty, whatever aids may be fur- 
nished, to acquire a knowledge>ef the vast multitude of 
characters in use, so as to be able to write them freely, yet 
still, there is a principle of association running through the 
language, and governing the formation of its compound 
characters, which will very greatly facilitate the labour of 
the student, when once he is fairly put in possession of it. 
The native teachers of the language will never do this:— 
indeed we have great doubts whether.many of them are 
distinctly aware of its existence, in consequence of the mis- 
erable mode of instruction common in the country. And 
if the student is left to discover it himself, he may spend 
months, if not years, in a fruitless attempt to stamp upon 
his memory so vast a multiplicity of characters; and per- 
haps, as we happen to know has often occurred, at last 
give up the effort in utter despair. We do not greatly won- 
der, therefore, that while some have decried the Chinese 
language as so extremely difficult, that it is next to impos- 
sible for a foreigner to acquire it, others again have con- 
tended that it is as easy of acquisition as any other foreign 
tongue. The whole matter turns chiefly upon a correct 
knowledge of the nature and structure of the Chinese cha- 
racters. We would therefore strongly advise any one who 
proposes to study the language to procure Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau’s book, to which we have alluded.* And it is hardly 
necessary to say, that any one who has studied the lan- 
guage, could easily throw much additional light upon the 
principles which he has developed with so much ability. 

4. In the last place, we are persuaded that a careful com- 
parison, by a competent person, of the Anamitic and Chi- 
nese languages, would shed important light upon the early 
history of those nations, and certainly upon their compar- 
ative progress in civilization and intellectual culture. We 
are not sure that there are not indications in the languages 
themselves, which, taken in connexion with the fragments 


* It may bea favour to any one interested in the subject, to know that a few 


copies of this work are for sale by the librarian of the American Phliosophical — 


Society, in Philadelphia. It was published for tlie benefit of the Society, and 
has never been put into the book stores for general circulation. i 
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of their traditional history, would indicate the proximate 
dates, when they began to separate from each other so 
widely, and when the characters of the one were intro- 
duced into use by the other. ‘This last event, it is easy to 
show, must have been comparatively modern. 

Before closing this article we wish to say that some fifty 
copies of the Cochin-Chinese Dictionary were sent to this 
country, by the proprietor, about two years ago. The enor- 
mous duties upon the work, prevented the consignee from 
taking them out of the custom house. They remained, 
therefore, in store during the time prescribed by law, and 
were then sold by the government for the duties. An intel- 
ligent merchant, in the Calcutta trade, who knew the book, 
bought the lot at a low rate, and now offers them for sale 
at twenty dollars a copy. This, if our memory serves us, 
is just half the price at which they are held by the propri- 
etor himself in India. Should any of our readers wish to 
procure a copy, it will give us pleasure to refer them to the 
owner, if they will take the trouble to apply at the office 
of the Repertory, No. 29 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


Lucilla ; or the Reading of the Bible. By Adolphe Mo- 
nod. ‘Translated fromthe French. New York: Robert 
Carter. 1843. 12mo. pp. 240. 

Mapame Lassa.te, (Lucilla,) a protestant by birth, but 
“Catholic by position,” becomes desirous of satisfaction as 
to the truth of the Christian religion. Her husband, an 
avowed skeptic, could give her no assistance, and she ap- 
plies for instruction to a devout and excellent priest, the 
Abbé Favien. In the course of several admirably con- 
ducted conversations, the good Abbé fully convinces her 
and her husband of the divine origin of Christianity, and 
of the inspiration of the scriptures. Lucilla then applies 
for permission to read the sacred volume, and to her sur- 
prise, the permission is denied. This gives rise to a long 
correspondence, in which the Abbé presents, in all their 
force, the usual arguments of Romanists on the infallibility 
of the church as an interpreter of scripture, and against 
private judgment and the danger of the unrestricted peru- 
sal of the word of God. Lucilla is shaken, but not con- 
vinced. A friend of her husband, M. Mercier once a Cath- 
olic, but now a Protestant, in consequence of reading the 
Bible, is applied to for instruction in this emergency. He 
replies at length to the arguments of the Abbé, and the re- 
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sult is that Lucilla reads, and is made wise unto salvation. 
Such is the plan of this book. The name of its author 
answers for all the rest. The same graceful talent, the 
same discriminating judgment, the same mild and lovely 
spirit, the same tone of elevated piety which distinguish all 
the works of this writer, with which we are acquainted, 
characterise this little book; aud render it a delightful as 
well as an instructive volume. 


The Captives, a Comedy of Plautus. . With English 
Notes. For the use of Students. By John Proudft, 
D. D., Professor of Greek and Latin Literature in Rut- 
gers College: New York. Harperand Brothers. 1843. 
18mo. pp. 106. 

Tue learned author has conferred a favour on the schol- 
ars of our country by this seasonable publication. The 
vis comica of Plautus is celebrated, even to a proverb, and 
the Capteivi is justly considered one of the best, as itis 
certainly the purest, of his productions. There are obvious 
advantages in bringing to the acquaintance of students, at 
some stage of their classical course, the diction of the older 
Latin writers : without this there are anomalies both of in- 
flection and of syntax, which must remain inexplicable. 
For this reason, we are pleased to see the archaisms of the 
ancient orthography unimpaired. In the preparation of 
the text, the greatest modern critics have evidently been 
consulted. The typography is exact, to a degree very rare 
in American impressions. The notes, though scarcely as 
numerous as we could wish, are judicious, satisfactory, and 
in the right place. And the editor has our cordial thanks 
for the liberty he has taken, in purging the work of the few 


passages, by which the youthful conscience might be 
offended. abe 2% 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful, by Old Humphrey. New 

York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal-St., 1843. 

We are disposed to give the preference to this over all 
the little books with which Old Humphrey has yet favored 
us. As we have already had the opportunity of introduc- 
ing this quaint and striking writer to our readers, they will 
know what to expect from the title of the present |work. 
It is a series of very brief, pointed and instructive ad- 
dresses, upon a vast variety of topics, each one of which is 
enlivened by the introduction of some well told incident, 
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which serves to point its moral. They are serious, yet at- 
tractive, breathing an eminently benevolent spirit, and 
adapted in our judgment to do good. 


Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa ; by 
Robert Moffat, twenty-three years an agent of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in that Continent. New York: 
Robert Carter, 5S Canal-St. 1843. 

Mr. Morrar has long been known to the Christian pub- 
lic, as one of the most laborious, devoted and useful mis- 
sionaries of the present age. The work before us is the reci- 
tal of labours and adventures, many of them of the most re- 
markable and romantic kind. It furnishes facts of great 
interest to the Christian philosopher, in illustration of the 
character of depraved human nature, and of the forms and 
results of that depravity, when left to work itself out with- 
out restraint. It supplies some of the most signal instances 
which we have ever read of the triumphs of divine grace, 
in supplanting the ferocious passions of human nature by 
the lovely graces of the Spirit, and raising to the elevation 
of Christian character, savages sunk to the lowest depths of 
brutality. Our readers doubtless remember something of 
the thrilling history of Africaner: the present work, in ad- 
dition to a full account of that wonderful chief, abounds in 
incidents of the same absorbing kind. It is as entertaining 
as it is instructive. And sure we are, that no one can fol- 
low the pious, self-denying, and laborious missionary, 
through this record of his labours, without an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the cause of missions, and a hearty desire that 
the blessing of God may continue to crown his efforts for 
the salvation of “the perishing and helpless and all but 
friendless millions, for whom he has hitherto laboured, 
whom he ardently loves, and with whom, all black, barba- 
rous and benighted as they are, he hopes to live, labour and 
die !” 


Rights of Ruling Elders. By Calvin. The Presbyterian. 

Nos. 614—618. 

Rights of Ruling Elders. By Presbyter. The Presbyte- 

rian. Nos, 621—626. 

Tue subject discussed in the series of papers above men- 
tioned, has assumed an importance which forces the consi- 
deration of it on all the friends of our church. The ques- 
tion at issue is: Have ruling elders the right to join 
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in the imposition of hands in the ordination of ministers of 
the gospel? Those who answer in the affirmative say 
that there are but two orders in the ministry, elders and 
deacons; of the first order; there are two classes invested 
with different offices, though belonging to the same order ; 
to the one class belongs the function of ruling, to the other 
those of ruling, teaching and administration of the sacra- 
ments. “ We hold,” says Presbyter, “to an identity of or- 
der, but diversity of office.”? Presbyterial ordination admits 
the recipient to the order of elders or presbyters; election 
by the people, or installation by the presbytery invests 
him with the office of ruling or teaching elder, as the case 
may be, “and thus it follows upon general principles that a 
two-fold ordination is superfluous and unnecessary, and 
might be consistently dispensed with, were it not for the 
express provision of the lex positiva, the constitution of the 
church.”’* In other words, the theory and the constitution 
are in direct conflict. It is strange that the shock of this 
collision did not waken the Presbyter from the pleasing 
dream that he is labouring to bring the practice of the 
church into harmony with its laws. His theory would 
lead to a practice, which he admits the constitution con- 
demns. He must, therefore, acknowledge either that the 
constitution is in conflict with itself, enjoining a practice 
inconsistent with its principles, or that his theory and that 
of the constitution are two very different things. His the- 
ory requires, nay admits of but one ordination; the consti- 
tution requires two; one to the office of ruling elder, and 
a second when a ruling elder is made a minister. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that Presbyter and the constitution can 
hold the same dectrine. 

It is easy to see the source of the mistake into which he 
has fallen. He says ministers and elders are of the same 
order, but have different offices ; ordination confers order 
and election by the people, or installation confers office. 
Now if it should turn out that ordination confers office 
there is of course an end of the whole argument, The 
word order is one of vague import. It is often used in the 
sense in which it is employed by Presbyter to designate a 
class of persons distinguished by some common peculiarity 
from the rest of the community. In this sense the military 


are an order; so are the clergy, and so, in many countries, 
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are the nobility. Now the only way in which a man can 
be admitted into any order, is by appointing him to some 
definite office or rank, included in that order. The only 
Way in which a man is introduced into the military order, is 
by a commission conferring on him a certain rank or office 
m the army; and to introduce a man into the order 
of nobles, something more is necessary than a vague patent 
of nobility ; he must be created a baron, earl, marquis or 
something else included in the order. And inlike manner no 
man is introduced into the order of the clergy in any other 
way than by conferring upon him some clerical office. Ordi- 
nation, therefore, confers order only because it confers office. 
Need the question even be asked whether the doctrine of 
Presbyter, that ordination confers order, and election or in- 
stallation, office, is consistent with our constitution? « Or- 
dination,’ says the Westminster Directory, “is the so- 
lemn setting apart of a person to some public church 
office.” Our constitution is no less explicit. It prescribes 
the mode in which « ecclesiastical rulers should be ordained 
to their respective offices.”” With regard to the ruling elder 
it is said, after the preliminary steps have been taken, “The 
minister shall proceed to set apart the candidate, by prayer, 
to the office of ruling elder.” In like manner it speaks of 
the preaching elder, being “solernnly ordained to the work 
of the gospel ministry.”? Ordination to office, therefore, is 
the only ordination of which our constitution has any know- 
ledge. 

If then it is the plain undeniable meaning of our consti- 
tution, that ordination confers office, that it constitutes a 
man a minister or ruling elder, and not merely introduces 
him into the order of presbyters, it seems to us that the 
whole foundation of the argument under consideration is 
swept away. ‘The argument rests on a false assumption 
as to the nature and design of ordination. Now it is a 
principle, which is universally admitted by all denomina- 
tions of Christians, except the Independents, that the right 
to ordain to any office in the church belongs to those who 
hold that office, or one superior to it,and which includes it. 
A minister ordains ruling elders because he is himself a_ 
ruling elder as wellas a minister. The only ground, there- 
fore on which the right of ruling elders to take part in the 
actual ordination of ministers of the gospel can be main- 
tained, is that they hold the same office. But this cannot 
be asserted with any show of regard to the constitution, 
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Every page relating to the subject, plainly teaches that they 
have different offices. It tells us that the ordinary and per- 
petual officers in the church are pastors, elders and deacons; 
that the pastoral office is the first in dignity and usefulness, 
the duties of which are mentioned in detail ; that the ruling 
elder holds a different office, the rights and duties of which 
are also particularly mentioned. ~All this is so clear that it 
is admitted as an indisputable fact. Presbyter complains 
that Calvin entirely misapprehends the ground taken by 
himself and his friends in supposing that they hold the iden- 
tity of the offices of teaching and ruling elders. No one, he 
says, “has ever stated or contended for such a principle, or 
any thing like it.” “ We hold to identity of order but di- 
versity of office.”’ 

We may remark, in passing, that in the light of this ad- 
mission, his rebuke of Calvin for saying that the minister 
“has aright to take an official place above” the elders, 
seems somewhat unaccountable. This, he says, if it means 
any thing means that “the teaching elder or presbyter is, 
as a matter of right, officially above the ruling presbyter; 
the one is preferred (praelatus) above the other, holds a 
higher rank, forms another and distinct order, thus making 
two orders, which with the deacons makes three orders in 
the ministry. If this is not prelacy what isit? . . This 
is not diocesan episcopacy or prelacy it is true, but what is 
just as bad in principle, viz., parochial episcopacy or prela- 
cy, and only differs from the former in this, that in that case 
one bishop or presbyter is preferred (praelatus) above the 
presbyters of a diocese.””* How often does it happen that 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light! Here are we making ourselves the 
laughing stock of other denominations, by our disputes 
about the first principles of our organization. Presbyte- 
rians have time out of mind been contending for parochial 
in opposition to diocesan episcopacy, when it turns out at 
last that the one is as bad in principle as the other; that 
both are equally inconsistent with presbyterianism! It is 
but the other day we saw, in the Presbyterian, if we mis- 
take not,an argument in favour of our system, derived 
from the fact that there were three hundred bishops in one 
council in the north of Africa; sixty bishops in a province 
not larger than New Jersey ; fifty in another; forty in ano- 
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ther. This was appealed to in proof that parochial and 
not diocesan episcopacy then prevailed, and parochial epis- 
copacy was held to be presbyterianism. But it seems it is 
no such thing ; that if we “once admit the official inferiority 
in order or rank of the ruling elder to the preaching elder, 
then is presbyterian parity destroyed, and prelacy virtu- 
ally established.”** Now what says our book on this sub- 
ject. Presbyter admits that the oflive of the minister differs 
from that of the elder. If they differ, the one may be higher 
than the other. The book, in speaking of bishops or pas- 
tors, says their office is “the first in the church for diguity 
and usefulness.””? There are then three permanent officers 
in the church—bishops, elders, and deacons, and of these 
the bishop is pronounced the first in dignity and usefulness. 
Is this not official superiority ? If a general is the first offi- 
cer in an army, is he not officially superior to a colonel? If 
our constitution supposes a parity of office among ministers 
and elders, why is it said that the minister “ shall always be 
the moderator of the session”? Why in the case of his ab- 
sence are the session directed to get a neighbouring minister 
to act as moderator, and only when that is impracticable, 
are they allowed to proceed without one? On the other 
hand, the constitution directs that “the moderator of the 
presbytery shall be chosen from year to year.’ There is 
no such superiority of one minister over another, as to au- 
thorize his acting as the perpetual moderator of the presby- 
tery. When an elder is to be tried, he is arraigned before 
the session ; but process against a gospel minister, must 
always be entered before the presbytery. Why is this, but 
that a man has a right to be tried by his peers? If so, then 
the elders are not the peers of the ministers; they are not 
officially his equals, though personally they may be greatly 
his superiors. Now as our book calls the pastor of a con- 
gregation a bishop, and never gives that title to elders, as 
it declares his office to be the first in dignity in the church, 
as it constitutes him the perpetual moderator of the session, 


* The words “order or rank” in the above sentence adds nothing to its 
meaning. It is “ official superiority” of the minister to the elder that Presby- 
ter pronounces to be prelacy. This is evident, because Calvin said nothing 
about order in the sentence which is the ground of Presbyter’s charge of pre- 
lacy; hesaid simply that the minister “had an official place above” his elders. 
This Presbyter says is “ out and out” the prelatical principle. If the “ teach- 
ing elder is as a matter of right officially above the ruling presbyter,” then, he 
says, parity is destroyed, and prelacy established. 
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confers on him the right to ordain ruling elders, and de- 
clares that he is amenable, not to the session but to the 
presbytery, it establishes parochial episcopacy, just as much 
as the canons of the Church of England establish prelacy 
or diocesan episcopacy. This is presbyterianismm; the pres- 
byterianism of Geneva, France, Germany, Holland, Scot- 
land, and of our fathérs in America; and if we are now to 
have a different kind, we must get a new book. 

If then it is admitted that ministers and ruling elders hold 
different offices, and if as has been clearly shown from the 
constitution, ordination confers office, the inference seems 
unavoidable, that those only who hold the office of a min- 
ister of the gospel can confer that office upon others. Pres- 
byterians deny the right of ordination~to the civil magis- 
trate; they deny it, under ordinary circumstances, to the 
people; they deny it to any, who have not themselves been 
invested with the office conferred. Thus much concerning 
Presbyter’s argument that ordination confers order, and 
election office, and therefore that all who belong to the or- 
der of presbyters may join in the ordination of ministers of 
the gospel. 

We wish to say a few words respecting the argument from 
scripture. The reasoning of our brethren from this source, 
seems to be founded on the high, jus divinum, principle, 
that there is a definite and complete form of government, 
laid dawn in the word of God, from which the church has 
no right to deviate ; either by introducing new officers, or 
judicatories, or by modifying the duties of those therein 
mentioned. That Presbyter adopts this principle is plain. 
In his fifth number he says, there are but two grounds on 
which the office of ruling elder can be maintained, “ either 
of human expediency or of divine warrant. If upon the 
former, then it isa human device, though a very wise 
and useful one, and worthy to be retained as a matter of 
sound public policy. . . . . If the ruling elder is not 
a scriptural presbyter, and his office a divine institution, 
then of course we claim for him no part of the powers of 
ordination, or any other presbyterial power; it would be 
manifestly inconsistent to accord him any, and in this view 
our constitution has done what it had no right to do, viz., 
added to the appointments of God, as to the government of 
the church. If the ruling elder be a scriptural presbyter, 
and his office a divine institution, then we are bound to take 
it as we find it instituted according to the fundamental law of 
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the church, the word of God, without adding to, or taking 
therefrom, and to accord to it such powers as are there 
granted, and to withhold none which are not there denied.”’ 
In remarking on Acts xiv. 23, where it is said that the apos- 
tles ordained “ elders in every church,” he says, if these were 
all preaching elders, it “is fatal to presbyterianism.”? Again, 
“If the ruling elder be not a scriptural presbyter, but a 
mere layman, an officer of human appointment, why say 
so, and let him be shorn of all his assumed presbyterial pow- 
ers as wellas a part.”” We call this the high-toned jus divi- 
num principle, not because it asserts the fact that the office of 
ruling elder existed in the apostolic church, and was ex- 
pressly instituted by Christ, but because it asserts the abso- 
lute necessity of such express appointment ; declares that the 
want of it is fatal to presbyterianism ; and that we are bound 
to have the office precisely as the apostolic churches had it ; 
and that we violate the command of God if we either add 
to its powers, or detract from them. 

The whole argument of Presbyter, on this subject, is 
founded on the assumption that there is a complete system 
of government laid down in the scriptures, to which all 
churches are by divine authority required toconform. We 
shall show that this is not the ground assumed in our stan- 
dards, and that it is untenable. There are certain princi- 
ples in which all presbyterians are agreed, and for which 
they think they have a clear scriptural warrant. For ex- 
ample, that the apostles had a general superintendence and 
control over the churches; that they appointed no successors 
to themselves in that general supervisory office; that they 
committed the government of the church to presbyters, 
whom they directed to ordain others to the same office ; 
that of these elders, some ruled while others laboured in 
word and doctrine; and that in many churches, if not in 
all, deacons were appointed for the care of the sick and 
poor; and that the church should act as one, as faras her cir- 
cumstances will permit. We maintain, therefore, in oppo- 
sition to prelatists, that there is no scriptural authority for 
any officer having, as a successor to the apostles, power 
over many churches; and that every thing we find in scrip- 
ture is opposed to the establishment of such an office. On 
the other hand, we contend against Independents and Con- 
gregationalists, that the government of the church, the 
right of discipline and ordination, as well as the authority 
to preach and administer the sacraments, was committed to 
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the rulers and not to the members of the church. We 
maintain that Christ has, in his infinite wisdom, left his 
church free to modify her government, in accordance with 
these general principles, as may best suit her circumstances 
in different ages and nations, Having constituted the 
church a distinct society, he thereby gave it the right to 
govern itself, according to the general principles revealed 
in his word. If it be objected that this leaves many things 
in our system to rest on no better ground than expediency, 
that it makes them what Presbyter calls “human devices,” 
the answer is, that if Christ has given his church the pow- 
er of self-zovernment, what the church does in the exercise 
of that power, if consistent with his revealed will, has as 
much his sanction as it well could have under any theory 
of church government. If Paul says the civil powers are 
ordained of God, so that they who resist, resist the ordi- 
nance of God, although God has not revealed even a general 
system of civil polity, we see not why the same is not 
much more true with respect to the church. 

That this is the true doctrine on this subject, is evident, in 
the first place, from the absence ofany expresscommand, bind- 
ing the church in all ages to conform her mode of govern- 
ment in every respect to the example of the apostolic 
churches. If Christ and his apostles had intended to make 
such conformity a matter of perpetual obligation, it is fair to 
presume they would have said so. As they have no where 
given or intimated such a command, no man has now the 
right to bind the conscience of God’s people in this matter. 
Again, that the apostles never meant to make their 
example in all points of this kind, a perpetual law for 
the church, is plain from the fact that they did not them- 
selves pursue, in all particulars, the same plan in all places. 
There are some general principles to which they seem to 
have adhered, but it is far from being certain, or even pro- 
bable, that all the apostolic churches were organized exactly 
after the same model. This indeed was hardly possible in 
that day of inspiration and miraculous gifts, which the 
Spirit distributed to every man, according to his own will; 
so that some were apostles, some prophets, some teachers ; 
after that miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues. According to another enu- 
meration some were apostles ; some prophets; some evan- 
gelists ; some pastors and teachers ; according to still ano- 
ther, some had the gift of prophecy, some that of the ministry; 
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some that of teaching; others that of exhortation; others 
that of ruling; and others, that of showing mercy. It 
is a perfectly gratuitous assumption that these gifts were 
confined to the presbyters and deacons of the church; and 
if not so confined, they must have produced a state of 
things, and a mode of administering the word and ordinan- 
ces and government of the church, very different from any 
which is now actual or possible. Again, we know that the 
apostles were accustomed to go into the Jewish synagogues 
and preach the gospel; if the majority of the people, with their 
rulers believed, from all that appears, they left them without 
any change in theirorganization. But if «divers were har- 
dened, and believed not,’”’ they “departed and separated 
the disciples.’ We know that presbyters were ordained 
in all the churches; and it is probable deacons were also 
generally introduced, as we know they were at Jerusalem 
and Phillippi. In addition to deacons, we know that dea- 
conesses were in some instances appointed, but we have 
no evidence that this was the universal practice. It isa 
very common opinion that in some churches the teachers 
were a distinct class from that of preachers and rulers. 
Again, it is plain that in those places were the number of 
converts was small, there was but one church under its own 
bench of elders; but in others, were the disciples were so 
numerous as to form several congregations, as in Jerusa- 
lem and probably in Ephesus, we know not how they 
were organized. We know they were under the govern- 
ment of presbyters, but whether each congregation had its 
own bench of elders, as with us, or whether all were under 
one common body, as in some of the consistorial churches 
of France, is more than any man can tell. Again, in those 
places where an apostle permanently resided, as at Jerusa- 
lem, it is impossible that the government of the church 
should not, for the time being, be somewhat modified by 
that circumstance. An apostle had aright to ordain whom 
he pleased ; he had authority over presbyters; and could 
exercise discipline in his own name. Considering all these 
circumstances, we think the conclusion irresistible, that 
while the apostles adhered to the great principles above re- 
ferred to, they varied the details of church organization to 
suit the circumstances of particular places and occasions. 
If this is true, then of course we are not bound to conform 
in all points to their example, for their example was not 
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That this is the doctrine of our church on this subject, is 
plain from the express letter of her constitution, and from 
her practice. We, in common with all other churches, have 
acted, and must act on this principle. Our constitution de- 
clares that synods and councils are an ordinance of God 
for the government of the church, but for the particular 
constitution and mutual relation of such councils, she asserts 
no express command or uniform apostolic usage. It is de- 
clared to be “ expedient and agreeable to scripture and the 
practice of the primitive Christians, that the church should 
be governed by congregational, presbyterial and synodical 
assemblies. In full consistency with this belief, we em- 
brace in the spirit of charity, those Christians who differ 
from us, in opinion or practice, on these subjects.” Though 
we have a divine warrant for the government of the 
church by presbyters, where is our scriptural warrant 
for our mode of organizing church sessions? Where 
do we find it said that one presbyter shall be the perpe- 
tual moderator of that body? or where is the express war- 
rant for saying that such presbyter must be a minister ? 
Our book says that ruling elders are the representatives of 
the people, and so, according to our system, they undoubt- 
edly are; but where do the scriptures assign them this dis- 
tinctive character? It is said the apostles ordained elders in 
every church, but can we prove that they made one class 
of those elders any more the representatives of the people, 
than the other? Again, we have a divine warrant for sy- 
nods in the general, and for parochial presbyteries in par- 
ticular, but where is our express warrant for the peculiar 
organization of our presbyteries? ‘These are not only per- 
manent bodies, but in a great measure self-perpetuating, 
and are invested with judicial authority over all the paro- 
chial presbyteries within their bounds. Admitting that this 
is not only expedient and agreeable to scripture, which is 
all our book asserts, but sustained by an express divine 
warrant, where have we any such warrant for the mode of 
constituting these bodies? If, as Presbyter maintains, all 
presbyters have “common presbyterial powers,”’ and if we 
are forbidden either to add to or detract from those powers, 
will he please to produce his warrant for saying that add 
the preaching elders within a certain district shall have a 
Seat in presbytery, and only one in three or one in ten of 
the ruling elders? If all have, by divine right the same 
powers, will he give us the scriptural authority for making 
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this distinction? The same questions may be asked with 
regard to the constitution of our synods, as permanent bodies, 
excluding two-thirds of our presbyters from any immediate 
Voice in their deliberations, and exercising jurisdiction over 
all the presbyteries within their bounds. 

It appears then the principle on which Presbyter’s whole 
argument is founded is unsound. That principle is that 
the church is bound to adhere exactly to the model of 
church government laid down in scripture; and that she is 
required to produce an express divine warrant for every 
‘part of her system; that she is not only barred from crea- 
ting any new office, but from modifying the rights and du- 
ties of those at first established. We maintain, on the other 
hand, that while there are certain general principles laid 
down on this subject in the word of God, Christ has left 
his church at liberty, and given her the authority to carry 
out those principles. ‘This we have endeavoured to prove 
from the absence of a command binding the church to exact 
conformity to the example of the apostles; from the fact 
that the apostles themselves did not adopt any one unvary- 
ing plan of church organization; and from the undeniable 
fact that every church upon earth, our own among the 
rest, has acted upon this principle and introduced many 
things into her system of government for which no express 
scriptural warrant can be produced. If this is so, then 
even if it were conceded that all presbyters originally re- 
ceived one ordination, and of course held the same office, 
of which some discharged one duty and some another, ac- 
cording to their gifts, it would not follow that the church is 
now bound to concede the same powers and rights to all 
presbyters, any more than she is to grant them all a seat 
in presbytery and synod. In other words, the principle 
now contended for is not only unreasonable, and contrary 
to the practice of the people of God in all ages, but it can- 
not be carried through without essentially modifying our 
whole organization. : 

There is another view which must be taken of this scrip- 
tural argument. It has already been shown not only that 
the principle on which this argument is founded is untena- 
ble, but also that the argument itself is unsound. The 
argument is—ordination confers order; all therefore who 
belong to the same order have an equal right to ordain ; 
preaching and ruling elders belong to same order ; therefore 
they have a common right to ordain, We have shown, 
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that according to our constitution, ordination confers office ; 
that only those who have the same office have the right ef 
ordaining to that office, and therefore as, under our consti- 
tution, the ruling elder does not hold the same office with 
the preaching elder, nor one that includes it, he has not the 
right to join in the actual ordination of ministers of the 
gospel. Both parties to this discussion see and admit, that 
the only thing that gives it any importance, is the principle 
involved in it. The real question at issue is, Are min- 
isters and elders to be considered as holding the same 
office? It is now our object to show that the principles 
assumed on the other side lead, by a logical necessity, to an 
affirmative answer to that question, and of course to the 
abolition of the office of ruling elder, and to the subversion 
of our constitution. 

The principle now assumed is partof a simple, plausible 
consistent theory of church government, but one very dif- 
ferent fromours. That theory is, that the apostles ordained 
a bench of elders in every church, to whom the whole over- 
sight of its instruction and government was committed ; 
that these elders received the same ordination and held the 
same office and possessed the same rights and powers; but 
as some had one gift or talent and some another, it occurred 
in practice, that only some preached, while others ruled. 
This difference, however, resulted from no diversity of 
office, but simply from difference of gifts. All had an equal 
right to preach and to administer the sacraments as well as to 
rule. ‘The arguments in support of this theory are derived 
partly from the usage of the J ewish synagogue, and partly 
from what is said in the New Testament. Bishops and 
presbyters are never mentioned together, as though they 
were different officers, the latter term being used to include 
all the officers of the church except deacons; Paul addressed 
the elders of Ephesus as one body, having common respon- 
sibilities and duties ; in writing to Timothy he gives among 
the qualifications of elders aptness to teach; he makes no 
distinction between the two classes, but having said what 
elders should be, he immediately proceeds to speak of dea- 
cons. From these and other circumstances, many have in- 
ferred that all presbyters in the apostolic churches had the 
same office, and the same rights and duties. This was Vi- 
tringa’s theory ; and Presbyter quotes and adopts Vitrin- 
ga’s statements. But Vitringa was a decided opposer of 
ruling elders as a scriptural office. So in all consistency 
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must Presbyter be. He is in fact labouring for the aboli- 
tion of the office. 

At the time of the formation of our present constitution, 
there was one or two prominent men in our church who 
held the same doctrine, but they were opposed to our whole 
system, and complained bitterly that the synod insisted on 
“cramming Scotland down their throats.’? The late Dr. Jas. 
P. Wilson was another advocate of this theory; but he was 
the most zealous opposer of ruling elders our church ever 
produced. In his work on the “ Primitive government of 
Christian churches,” he says one of his principal objects 
was to show “ the illiteracy of making mute elders a cha- 
racteristic of the primitive church.” “Had,” he says, 
“there existed mute elders in the apostolic churches, dea- 
cons would have been unnecessary. Elders must ‘ feed the 
church,’ and be ‘apt to teach.’?”? He everywhere main- 
tains that presbyters had the same office, though they dif- 
fered in their gifts, graces and talents; some being best 
qualified for governing, others for exhorting and comfort- 
ing, and others forteaching. He therefore says that 1 Tim. 
v. 17, “expresses a diversity in the exercise of the presby- 
terial office, but not in the office itself.’’* 

We say that Presbyter’s principles lead to the abolition 
of the office of ruling elder, not because others who have 
adopted those principles have discarded the office, but be- 
cause such is their logical consequence. He says first, we 
are bound to have the office precisely as it was at first in- 
stituted; and secondly, that all presbyters had a common or- 
dination and common presbyterial powers. If so, we say 
they had a common office ; for how can identity of office 
be proved if it is not established by common designations 
and titles, by common duties, by common characteristics 
and qualifications, and by a common ordination. This is 
precisely the argument we use against prelatists to prove 
that bishop and elder have the same office. “'Those,’’ says 
Dr. Owen, “whose names are the same, equally com- 


* pp. 282. 283, et passim. Dr. Wilson carried his theory through, so far 
that he never had any elders in his church. He says, “we ordained deacons 
and called them elders, for that was the custom.” : He considered the constitu- 
tion, ch. xiii. § 2. as giving him this liberty, It is there said, “ Every congre- 
gation shall elect persons to the office of ruling elder, and to that of deacon, or 
to either of them.” We do not vouch for the fact, but we have often heard 
it assserted that he never associated his nominal elders with himself in the 
government of his church, kept no sessional records, or at least never produced 
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mon and. applicable unto them all, whose function is the 
same, whose qualifications and characters are the same ; 
whose duties, account and reward are the same, con- 
cerning whom, there is, in no place of scripture, the least 
mention of inequality, disparity or preference in office 
among them, they are essentially and every way the same.” 
If this argument is good in one case, it is good in another. 
If it proves that bishops and presbyters had the same office, 
it certainly proves that all presbyters had also, especially if 
all had the same ordination. In opposition to all this, the 
mere fact that some elders preached and some ruled, no 
more proves diversity of office, than the fact that some 
bishops taught and others exhorted, that some were pastors 
and others missionaries, establishes the existence of as many 
different offices. The legitimate conclusion from these 
principles is not only that there is no such scriptural office, 
as that of ruling elder; but that it ought to be abolished. 


Another conclusion to which these principles necessarily — 


lead is, that the church session must be invested with the 
power of ordaining ministers of the gospel. If all presby- 
ters have by divine right equal authority to ordain, and if 
the session is in fact a presbytery, who hasa right to say 
they shall not exercise a power given them by Christ? It is 
clear that this is a right that cannot be denied to the session. 
This is a conclusion from which Presbyter and his friends, 
we presume, have no disposition to shrink. We see it as- 
serted that no scholar has yet found a single case in the wri- 
tings of the fathers of the first three centuries, in which the 
word presbytery is used to mean any thing else than the 
pastors and elders of a particular church ;* and hence if the 
ordinations of that period were presbyterial they were per- 
formed by a church session. We are told also that the pa- 
rochial presbytery or church session of Antioch, deputed 
Paul and Barnabas on a great mission, “laid their hands 
upon them,” and that these apostles gave account of them- 
selves when they returned.t Now when we remember 
that Paul received his apostleship neither from men, nor by 
man; neither by human authority nor by human interven- 
tion, but by Jesus Christ; that he constantly denies he 
received either instruction or authority from the other apos- 
tles, and felt it to be so necessary to assert his full equality 
with those inspired messengers of Christ, that he refused to 
: aa 
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make any report to them, except privately, (Gal. ii. 2) lest 
he should appear as their deputy; when we consider all 
this, then we must admit, that if Paul was the missionary 
of the session of the church of Antioch, there is no presby- 
terial act to which a session is not competent. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked that there does not 
appear to have been any ruling elders in the church session 
of Antioch. We read: “There were in the church that 
was at Antioch certain prophets and teachers, Barnabas’’ 


_ and four others, of whom one was the apostle Paul. “As 


they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work where- 
unto I have called them. And when they had fasted and 
prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away.”’ 
If this was a church session, it was composed of “ prophets 
and teachers.” 

Another consequence which has heretofore been drawn 
from the principles under consideration, and one which it 
will be found difficult to avoid, is that the parochial presby- 
tery is the only one for which we have any scriptural war- 
rant. This conclusion must be greatly confirmed if the fa- 
thers of the first three centuries knew nothing of any other 
presbytery than the pastor and elders of a particular church. 
Of course our synods, which are but larger presbyteries, 
are in the same predicament. But even if the existence of 
these bodies can, by any ingenuity of logic, be sustained, 
their composition must be entirely altered. For if all pres- 
byters have by express scriptural warrant the same rights, 
then, on Presbyter’s principles, it cannot be allowed that all 
of one class and only a small portion of the other, should 
be allowed a seat in those bodies. 

We believe, therefore, that it is undeniable that the prin- 
ciples on which Presbyter proceeds are subversive of our 
constitution. The measure now urged is the first step of a 
revolution ; the beginning of the end. The abolition of the 
ottice of ruling elder; ordinations by church sessions ; the 
abrogation of our presbyteries and synods, or, at least, their 
organization on an entirely different plan from that now 
adopted, we believe to be the logical consequences of this 
theory. Itis only the first step that can be successfully 
resisted, for if that is granted the whole principle is con- 
ceded. 

We wish to have it remembered that it is neither the one 
nor the other of the two leading principles of Presbyter, 
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taken separately, that we regard as of such serious conse- 
quence. It is the union of the two; the assertion that we 
are bound by allegiance to our Lord, to adhere exactly to 
the usage of the apostolic churches ; and in connexion with 
this the assertion that all presbyters have the same ordina- 
tion and the same presbyterial powers. The unavoidable 
conclusion from this latter position, is that all presbyters 
had in the apostolic churches the same office. ‘The ques- 
tion whether in the beginning the difference between the 
two classes of presbyters was official or simply de facto; 
whether the preaching elder was ordained to one office, and 
the ruling elder to another; or whether bothreceived the same 
ordination and performed different duties of the same office, 
according to their several gifts or talents, is a question we 
have not discussed. It is one, moreover, which our constitu- 
tion has intentionally left undecided, and is in our view, of 
very subordinate importance. But if taken in connexion 
with the principle that we are bound to adhere exactly to 
the apostolic model, it becomes a vital question, and if deci- 
ded as it must be on the ground assumed by Presbyter, it 
must subvert our whole system. For if he first binds us to 
exact conformity, and then leads us to the conclusion that all 
the early presbyters had the same office, it follows of course 
that all our presbyters must have the same office, the same 
qualifications, the same right to preach and administer the sa- 
craments. Ifthese rights inhere in their office they cannot be 
takenaway. Nor does the authority to exercise them depend 
upon the election of the people. A man ordained to the 
office of the gospel ministry, may go where he will, (so he 
violates no right of others) and act as such. We can on 
these principles have no ruling elders such as we now have 3 
and all our courts, from the session to the General Assem- 
bly, must be composed of ministers; if presbyters hold the 
same office and are equally entitled to preach as wellas rule. 

But according to the principle recognised from begin- 
ning to the end of our constitution, it matters little how this 
question about the primitive elders be decided. Christ has 
not made his grace to depend on the details of external or- 
ganization; nor has he bound his church to any one exact 
model of ecclesiastical discipline. If in the early churches 
it was expedient and easy to have several presbyters in the 


same church, all clothed with the same office; and. if we — 


find it Poee in our circumstances, to have one minister, 
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order it. If after the manner of the synagogue, there was 
in every church a presiding officer or bishop, surrounded 
by other presbyters, authorized either to teach or rule as 
they had ability, we are obedient to this model, in having 
a bishop and elders in every congregation, even although 
the difference between our bishop and elders be now offi- 
cial and not merely a difference of gifts. If it is now difli- 
cult to find one preaching presbyter of suitable qualifica- 
tions for each congregation, while it is easy to get many 


“men of the requisite leisure, wisdom and piety, to join in 


ruling the house of God, where is the command of Christ 
that forbids our making a division of labour, and ordaining 
men to different offices for the discharge of these different 
duties? This liberty of carrying out and applying the 
general principles of the scriptures, our church and every 
other church, has exercised and must exercise. Itis a liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, and which no man may 
take away. 

Into the historical part of this question, our limits already 
so inconveniently transcended, forbid us to enter. We be- 
lieve that it is admitted that the present practice of all the 
Reformed churches is against the new theory, and of course 
the measure we are now urged to adopt will raise another 


barrier between us and all other presbyterian denomina- 


tions. For some time after the Reformation in Scotland, 
ruling elders were annually elected; which of itself creates 
a presumption that they were not considered as having re- 
ceived a common ordination with the ministers of the gos- 
pel. The only evidence that they joined in the ordination 
of ministers that we have seen, amounts to this: Ministers 
were then ordained with the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery, elders were members of the presbytery, therefore 
elders joined in the imposition of hands. Presbyter uses a sim- 
ilar argument ina different case: Timothy was ordained with 
the laying on of thehands of the presbytery,elders were mem- 
bers of the primitive presbyteries, therefore elders laid hands 
on Timothy. It is easy to reply: Presbyter was ordained 
with the imposition of the hands of the presbytery; ruling 
elders are members of our presbyteries ; therefore ruling el- 
ders laid their hands on Presbyter. This argument is just 
as conclusive in this last case, as in either of the former. 
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that ordination is a presbyterial act, to be performed with 
the imposition of the hands of the presbytery, and as elders 
are members of presbytery they have a right to join in that 
service. It will be admitted that the constitution is binding 
in the sense in which it was framed and adopted ; and that 
it is unjust to enforce it ina different sense, even though 
the words themselves admit of the new construction. Ifa 


man in deeding an estate should define its limits inaccurate- 
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ly ; if his intention could be clearly ascertained, it would 
be dishonest in any man, claiming under the deed, to take 
advantage of the phraseology, and say: There are the 
words you must abide by them. The real question then 
is, Did those who framed and those who adopted our con- 
stitution, intend by the words referred to, to confer on rul- 


ing elders the right to join in the actual ordination of min-— 
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isters? If they did not, then no righteous claim can be 


advanced under the clause in question. ; 
construction, is clear to demonstration. In the Westmin- 
ster Directory, it is said, “« The presbytery, or the ministers 
sent by them for ordination,* shall solemnly set him apart 
to the office and work of the ministry by laying their hands 
on him,” &c. Yet the Directory repeatedly asserts that the 
imposition of hands in ordination belongs to “ the preaching 
presbyters orderly associated.”’ This Directory was the 
rule of discipline in our church at least from 1729 to 1788, 
when the new constitution was adopted; and from this 
source the usus loquendi of our fontaine has been prin- 
cipally derived. Who then can believe that a form of ex- 
pression, which in that book has confessedly one meaning, 
must of necessity in ours have a differ nt? According to 
all ordinary rules of inference, we should conelude that the 
same phrase was to be taken in the same — in two 
works so nearly related. 

Again, it is not more certain that ordination is an act of 
the presbytery, than that admission to the privileges of 
the church is an act of the session. Yet ruling elders 
though members of the session cannot actually introd 
man into the church by baptism. In like manner th 


members of the presbytery they cannot actually ordait 
both cases their concurrence is necessary in deci 
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fitness of the candidate; but the executive act, belongs to 
the ministry. These considerations at least, prove that the 
language of the constitution does not demand the construc- 
tion now put upon it. That it was not intended to be so 
construed, is proved from two sources, the language of the 
book in the immediate context and in other places; and 
from the uniform practice of the church. The constitution 
speaking of the ordination of ministers says: “The presiding 
minister shall, by prayer, and with the laying on the hands 
of the presbytery, according to the apostolic example, sol- 
emnly ordain him to the office of the gospel ministry.””? All 
the members of the presbytery, it is then directed, shall take 
him by the right hand saying, in words to this purpose, “we 
give you the right hand of tellowship to take part of this 
ministry with us.””_ Of the words here used, the terms min- 
ister an ministry have a fixed and uniform meaning in our 
standards; they always mean minister of the gospel and his 
office. They must therefore have that meaning here. The 
term member, may be used either for any person having a 
right to sit in the body, or for one of its permanent consti- 
tuent members. The expression “all the nrembers’”? may 
mean either all without distinction, or all of a particular class. 
_ What the sense is, the context must determine. When it 
is said that the synod shall be opened with a sermon “ by 
_ the moderator, or in case of his absence, by some other 
. member ;?? “some member’’ can only mean “some mem- 
ber”? competent to the duty, some preaching member. In 
like manner when it said “all the members” shall take the 
newly ordained minister by the hand, it can only mean all 
the members who are authorized to say, Take part of this 
ministry how us; which no man but a minister can say. 


f 


What, ever, we should think, ought to put all con- 
en troversy his subject out of the question, is the uniform 
practice of the church. For when the question concerns 
the intention of the framers of a document, their uniform 
practice is decisive ; because it is absolutely incredible that 
+ the framers of our constitution should deliberately intend 

to express one thing, and yet uniformly act as though they 
meant a different. We do not see how any man can be- 
lieve that the authors of our book and the ,presbyteries in 
adopting it, should purpose to make an important change 
in the usage of the church, yet in no case act upon that in- 
tention ; that no historical evidence should exist of such a 
pu: 
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the constitution should all say they had no such thought, 
and never heard of any body else having it. We do think 
such a thing never happened since the world began. Men 
can hardly intend a thing without knowing it. This mode 
of interpreting a constitution in opposition to-the manifest 
intention of those who framed it, and of those whose adop- 
tion of it gave it force, must destroy it. The same argu- 
ment on which so much stress is now laid, would prove 
that a ruling elder might be the moderator of any our judi- 
catures, and consequently open the session with a sermon. 
The book says, a member shall preach, elders are members, 
therefore elders may preach. 3 

We conclude by repeating, that the mere imposition of 
hands by elders, in the case of the ordination of a minister, 
is a matter of no importance. If understood as a solemn 


manner of expressing their assent to his ordination, it would _ 


be not only harmless, but decorous. It is the principle on 
which the change is urged that gives the question weight. 
That principle is felt on both sides to be important; and it 
is important, because it must work a change in our whole 
system. If this change is to be made, it ought to be effected 
in the way prescribed for altering the constitution, and not 
by the introduction of a single measure, which unsettles 
every thing and settles nothing. 
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Art. I1.—Report of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction of the Presidency of Fort William in Ben- 
ca gal. Calcutta: G. H. Huttman, Bengal Military Orphan 
Press. 1841. pp.- 266. 


We regard this as a very interesting document on a very 
important subject. We are grieved, and almost out of pa- 
tience, at the apathy with which the social and moral des- 
tiny of India is regarded, by the great mass of our intelli- 
gent and public-spirited people. Why should we feel so 
little interest in a country which contains a population 
equal to that of England, France, Spain, Portugal, Prussia, 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany together; a population of 


remarkably interesting character, and just in the act of un- 
dergoing most important changes, political, social, 
moral and religious? We await with anxiety the arrival 
of our steamers, to tell us the price of cotton in Liverpool, 
and the rate of interest and exchange in London ; and the 
variation of a cent a pound in the former, and a half per 
cent. per annum in the latter, creates a sensation from one 
e country to the other ; but who knows what pro- 
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5 Christian civilization is making in Asia, and who cares 
: ear of the difficulties and successes of education, and of 


social and moral impr vement, among the hundred and 
lions of British India? If we thought we could 
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inspire a tenth part of the interest we feel, it would give 
us pleasure to lay before our readers, from documents 
we have at command, a complete view of the history and 
present posture of India, in relation to these great subjects. 
But, in despair of this, we only propose, at present, to make 
an abstract of what we deem most importanffin the single 
volume quoted at the head of our remarks. 

British India is divided into three Presidencies—Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. This report relates to Bengal alone: 
and, of course, describes only the education schemes of the 
Government. We shall, therefore, say nothing about the 
important labours of Missionaries, private individuals, and 
societies, in the work of Christian education. 

Whatever may be said of the motives and policy of 
Great Britain in seizing upon India, and however open to 
censure her measures may have been; in establishing and 
extending her jurisdiction there, no one can doubt that it 
has been an incalculable blessing to the native population, 
to be brought under British influence. The present policy 
of the government is in many respects highly enlightened 
and liberal, and while it is not, in a religious point of view, 
by any means what we could wish it to be, we have no 
question that the regeneration of India has been begun, 
and will be consummated under its auspices. Among the 
numerous plans adopted by government for elevating the 
character and ameliorating the condition of her Indian 
subjects, those of education have early and always been 
prominent. The chief efforts of those who had charge of 
this department, were for a long period directed to the com- 
munication of instruction through the medium of the San- 
scritand Arabic languages, at colleges established in different 
parts of the country. The object was to gain over the in- 
fluential and learned classes, in order to secure their influ- 
ence upon the rest of their countrymen. The importance 
of becoming acquainted with the language of their rulers, 
however, soon gave rise to English classes in connexion 
with some of the native institutions, and distinct English 
seminaries were formed at the seats of others. In the pro- 
gress of events, there arose at last a struggle between the 
two modes of education, which involved the friends of the 
vernacular languages in a war of great bitterness, against 
the friends of the English, asa medium of instruction. The 
facts and arguments on either side of the controversy we 
pass over; although they involve questions of the grandest 
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moment. It was finally settled by a resolution of govern- 
ment in 1835, which deciared the intention not to abolish 
any school or college for native learning, “ while the native 
population shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves 
of the advantages which it affords ;’’ but at the same time 
laid it down as a principle, “that all the funds appropriated 
for the purposes of education would be best employed on 
English education alone.”’? It also required the entire abo- 
lition of the practice of supporting the students at the pub- 
lic expense, during the period of their education. The 
government, henceforward, relinquished the hope of using 
the learned classes of natives as the chief agents in the 
progress of improvement, and undertook to act on the po- 
pulation directly, by diffusing widely European knowledge 
through the means of the English language. 

In the appendix to the report before us, we have a long 
and elaborate minute by Lord Auckland, late Governor 
General of India, accompanied by a note of like description” 
by J. R. Colvin, Esq., Private Secretary, in which all these 
questions are fully and ably argued, and extracts are made 
from despatches, showing the views of the Honourable 
Court of Directors upon the several points. 

It is with extreme reluctance that we forbear to cite, and, 
according to our ability, to signalize the protracted and ex- 
pensive experiments, and the p.ofound and ingenious views 
and reasonings, of the government and its agents in this 
work, by which they have reached their conclusions. And 
even yet, there appears to us to be some confusion among 
the leading authorities ; Lord Auckiand and the authorities 
in Bengal (of which Presidency, let it be remembered, we 
are speaking) have decided to use the English language as 
thd medium of communication, not only in their colleges, 


but also in their zillah, or preparatory schools: as it is im- 


possible, however, to substitute the Ennglish for the vernacu- 
lar languages, among the mass of the people, all their plans 
look to the ultimate engrafting of the principles of Euro- 
pean education, into the tongues, habits and institutions of 
the native population. Inthe Bombay provinces the com- 
mon provincial education is imparted through the vernacu- 
lar languages, and the higher branches and more promising 
audede alone, are carried into institutions, where English 
is the medium of instruction. It may, however, be regarded 
as a settled principle in the policy of the government, 
“that ti higher tone and better spirit of European hit- 
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erature, can produce their full effect, only on those who 
become familiar with them in the original languages.” 
This sentiment, contained in a despatch from the Court of 
Directors, is quoted with high approbation by Lord Auck- 
Jand, and concurred in by Mr. Colvin and the general com- 
mittee at Calcutta. 

“I would then make it my principal aim,’’? adds Lord 
Auckland, “to communicate through the means of the 
English language, a complete education in European litera- 
ture, philosophy and science, to the greatest number of 
students who may be found ready to accept it at our 
hands, and for whose instruction our funds will admit of 
our providing.” . 

The object of this complete European education, we may 
gather from the despatches of the Court of Directors, and 
the views expressed by the high functionaries in India. 

“ There is no point of view,” we quote from a despatch 
‘of the honourable court, “in which we look with greater 
interest at the exertions you are now making for the in- 
struction of the natives, than as being calculated to raise up 
a class of persons, qualified, by their intelligence and mo- 
rality, for high employments in the civil administration of 
India. As the means of bringing about this most desirable 
object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, through a famil- 
iarity with European literature and science, imbued with 
the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general 
cultivation of their understandings, and specifically on their 
instruction in the principles of morals and general jurispru- 
dence. We wish-you to consider this as our deliberate view 
of the scope and end to which all your endeavours with re- 
spect to the education of the natives should refer.’ To the 
same purport Mr. Elphinstone of Bombay, (than whom we 
could quote no better authority,) says: “In the mean time 
the dangers to which we are exposed from the sensitive cha- 
racter of the religion of the natives, and the slippery founda- 
tion of our government, owing to the total Separation be- 
tween us and our subjects, require the adoption of some 
measures to counteract them; and the only one is to re- 
move their prejudices, and to communicate our own prin- 
seen ie opinions, by the diffusion of a rational educa- 

zon. " 

_ Again, as regards the ultimate means for diffusing among 
the mass of the people the principles of European morals 
and education, the Court of Directors hold the following 
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language: “ While we agree with the committee that the 
higher branches of science may be more advantageously 


studied in the languages of Europe, than in translations 


in the oriental tongues; it is also to be considered that the 
fittest persons for translating English scientific books, or for 
putting their substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic stu- 
dents, are natives who have studied profoundly in the ori- 
ginal works.” . . . . “And intelligent natives who 
have been thus thoroughly educated (in English) may, as 
teachers in colleges and schools, or as writers or translators 
of useful books, contribute in an eminent degree, to the 
more general extension among their countrymen, of a por- 
tion of the acquirements they may have themselves gained ; 
and may communicate in some degree to the native litera- 
ture, and to the minds of the native community, that im- 
proved spirit, which it is to be hoped they will themselves 
have imbibed from the influence of European ideas and 
sentiments. You should cause it to be generally known, 
that every qualified native who will zealously devote him- 
self to this task, will be held in high honour by you; and 
that every assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or 
otherwise, which the case may require, will be liberally 
afforded ; and that no service which it is in the power of 
a native to render to the British government, will be more 
highly acceptable.” 

The scope of the views and policy of the government in 
the business of education, may be summed up in a few 
words. The permanence and prosperity of British institu- 
tions in India, render it necessary to diffuse the principles 
and opinions of the rulers, among their native subjects. 
This can only be done by bringing the native mind under 
the full power of those political and moral influences, which 
are embodied in the literature, science and jurisprudence of 
Europe. To accomplish this object, it is proposed to put 
as large a class of minds as possible in contact with those 
influences, by making them masters of the language in 
which they are treasured up. ‘Trained up in this manner, 
so as to become thoroughly imbued with the ideas and feel- 
ings of civilized Europe, with cultivated understandings, 
and thoroughly instructed in the principles of morals and 
general jurisprudence, this class of natives will become 
qualified for high employments in the civil administration 
of India. They will furnish teachers for native colleges 


and schools, to be conducted after the model, and in the 
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spirit of English institutions. Thoroughly versed in the 
science and literature of Europe, they will be competent to 
transfer them, by the translation or preparation of suitable 
books, into the vernacular languages of the east. Thus, in 
the course of time, the learning, morals and jurisprudence 
of Eugland, her domestic and social-institutious, her civil 
and religious liberty, and her awakened intellectual energy, 
would be transplanted and naturalized in the soil of poor, 
enslaved, down-trodden India, 

Such are the views and ends which the government 
proposes to attain under the powerful patronage which 
they wield in India, by the system of education which they 
have adopted, and the resources which they have appro= 
priated to the object. What that system and those resources 
are, we now proceed to state in brief. 

The chief agent of the government in the worl of edu- 
cation in Bengal, is The General Committee of Public 
Instruction, consisting, we believe, of some seventeen 
members, European and native gentlemen of education 
and influence, resident in Calcutta. They have charge of 
the entire presidency, subject only to the instructions of the 
government, The colleges and schools at a distance from 
Calcutta are superintended by local committees, subject to 
the control of the general committee. These local commit- 
tees are composed of European and native residents, who 
are appointed by the government, at the recommendation 
of the general committee. Each local committee appoints a 
secretary from its own number; but where there is a colle- 
giate institution, the principal is secretary ex-officio. The 
funds of each institution are placed in the hands of the sec- 
retary, subject to the general supervision of the local com- 
mittee. These consist of donations, subscriptions, and pay 
for the tuition of the youths. The accounts are made up 
every month, in the most exact manner, and the balance 
is drawn from, or remitted to, the general committee. The 
localcommittees meet monthly oroftener ifmecessary. Their’ 
duties are to carry into effect the orders of the general 
committee: to regulate and control the principals and mas- 
ters: to suggest improvements and correct abuses; to en- 
courage local subscriptions and donations ; to visit the col- 
Jege or school during the month, to insert in a book kept 
for the purpose, a memorandum of the classes examined 
at each visit, and their opinion of the state of the institution,, 
and of any changes they may consider necessary, (which 
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book is sent annually to Calcutta for the information of the 
general committee,) to admit and expel pupils, to superin- 
tend and assist at all examinations and report minutely to 
the general committee. 

The colleges are placed under the general charge of a 
principal, who is ex-officio, secretary of the local committee, 
and is prohibited “from any concern in any trade, traffic or 
business, that he may give his whole time and attention to 
his duties in the college.”’? He is made most strictly respon- 
sible for the prosperity and progress of the institution com- 
mitted to his care. 

Under the immediate control of the principal are the 
head masters of the departments, who in their turn are held 
responsible for the conduct and success of the masters. The 
strictest responsibility is maintained by a regular gradation 
from the lowest to the highest. Daily registers are kept, 
in a form which is exactly prescribed, so that the general 
committee at Calcutta can put their finger upon the slight- 
est defect in the organization, or negligence in the conduct 
of any of their institutions however remote. We have 
never seen a system of accountability more perfectly exact 
and effective. ‘The same remarks hold good of the schools 
and branch schools, under the care of the committee. Pre- 
cise regulations are adopted to govern the local committees 
in the admission of pupils, prescribing the ages, attainments, 
&c., necessary to enter at any given stage, and no boy is 
admitted whose age exceeds sixteen, whatever his attain- 
ments, nor any scholar once expelled, without the express 
sanction of the general committee. 

The college or school is open every day except Sundays 
and authorized holidays, for six hours; one of which is 
devoted to recreation: and there is one half-holiday in each 
week. 

Registers of daily attendance are kept by the masters of 
each class in a specified form, which are submitted daily to 
the principal, or head master, and monthly to the local com- 
mittee ; who may expel any scholar whose irregularity or 
misconduct may deserve it. Masters are strictly enjoined 
to attend to the personal cleanliness of the scholars, and to 
check any practices inconsistent with propriety, such as the 
use of improper language. Corporeal punishment is not 
permitted. 

Nor is this all merely beautiful theory. The body of the 
document before us is the annual report of the general com- 
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mittee fo the government, showing, most minutely, the 
application of these priaciples, and the results atteuding 
them, in the tnstitutions under their charge; comprising 
EIGHT COLLEGES, THIRTY-SIX PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, and 
siz probational schools. ‘The unumber of students at the 
close of the year, was six thousand jive hundredand fifty ; 
of whom 198 were Christians, 1400 Mahommedans, and 
4952 Hindoos. 

That our readers may have more definite ideas of 
the subject, we will give a condensed abstract of the report 
of one of these institutions. The first on the list is the 
Hindoo college at Calcutta. This institution was originally 
founded, if we mistake not, by native gentlemen; and is 
now in its twenty-seventh year. 

The number of students reported, is 533; of whom the 
school society pay for 30; the free boys are 59, donation 
scholars 24, and the remaining 420 pay for their education 
at the rate of five rupees a month. This number would be 
increased, if more ample accommodation were provided. 
The students are divided into two departments, Junior and 
Senior. In the former were 372 scholars, subdivided in 
nine classes. ‘The course of study in the Junior department 
comprises four years ; two-thirds of the school time to be 
devoted to the English, and one-third to the vernacular 
studies. The first object, of course, is the acquisition of the 
English language, including grammar, which the Junior 
students are to master, so far as to read, explain and parse 
both prose and poetry. The other studies of this depart- 
ment are biography; arithmetic, as far as fractions, vulgar 
and decimal, proportion, involution and evolution ; geogra- 
phy by reference to globes and maps, and preparation of 
maps: lessons on objects: writing from dictation : transla- 
tion from vernacular into English. 

“ After a careful examination,” say the committee, « we 
have pleasure in stating that these classes were all in a fa- 
vourable condition at the close of the year.” 

_ The Senior department consists of 161 students divided 
in five classes. The Senior course also occupies regularly 
four years, and only one hour each day is devoted to ver- 
nacular studies. The following is a condensed view of the 
studies pursued. 

__ In the fourth or lowest class, (besides attention to read- 
ing, grammar and literature,) history of Greece: algebra, 
to simple equations: use of the terrestrial globe : physical 
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geography : drawing: translation from the vernacular into 
English: English composition. 

For the third class, history of Rome and England : alge- 
bra: first four books of Euclid: physical geography: ele- 
ments of natural philosophy, including mechanics, hydro- 
statics, hydraulics and pneumatics: projection of maps: 
drawing: translations and English composition, 

For the second class, in addition to several of the fore- 
going continued; history of India and modern Europe: 
algebra: geometry: plane trigonometry and conic sections: 
natural philosophy: drawing: perspective: mechanical 
and architectural drawing : practical surveying: translation 
and composition. 

For the first class, history of England, modern Europe 
and India completed: Smith’s Moral Sentiments: algebra : 
integral and differential calculus : spherical trigonometry : 
astronomy : mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
optics: drawing: perspective: mechanical and architectu- 
ral drawing: practical surveying: translation and compo- 
sition. 

The foregoing is the course of study prescribed by the 
general committee, and pursued in all their institutions. 
We have not space for an account of the annual examina- 
tion of the several classes in the Hindoo college, on their 
respective studies. The following extracts must suffice. 
«The first pupils solve questions in pure or mixed mathe- 
matics, the differential and integral calculus included. As 
a circumstance of some interest, it will ‘tbe observed that 
whilst so many of the natives around us, have been bewil- 
dered and terrified by the recent eclipses, we have before 
us the diagrams and calculations of the youths of the Hin- 
doo college explaining the causes of these phenomena, and 
showing the exactitude with which the times of their oc- 
currence, their duration, extent, and every remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with them, may be ascertained pre- 
viously to the event. 

From the historical examination, (which, like the others, 
was conducted in writing, the students being cut off from 
access to books, and to each other, without the least pre- 
vious knowledge of what the questions would be, and re- 
quired to write their answers instanter,) we are tempted to 
quote one or two answers as specimens, as well of their 
knowledge and command of English, as of history. We 
ought to premise that the historical questions put to the stu- 
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dents were twenty-two in number, covering the whole field of 
Grecian, Roman and English history, and also the history of 
philosophy and literature, and that they were prepared by 
a gentleman in no way connected with the institution. 


“ Question. Give a short account of the Athenian expeditions to Sicily in 
the Peloponnesian war; mentioning the names of the leaders, and the death of 
such of them as perished in Sicily, and the effect which the behaviour of the 
Athenian people to Alcibiades, had upon the success of the expedition. 

“Answer. The Athenians committed the charge of the expedition against the 
Syracusans to Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus. At first all their attempts were 
attended with success, and the Syracusans, besieged in the capital, were reduced 
to the utmost extremity through want of provisions. But the arrival of Gyllipus, 
the Spartan general, soon changed the face of affairs. And the subsequent defeats 
of the Athenians, both by sea and land, rendered their situation quite desperate. 
But the timely arrival of Demosthenes’ fleet revived their hopes, and would 
have ensured them success had it been properly used. But Demosthenes rashly 
determining to storm the heights of Epipolae, in which he failed and made their 
situation worse. After twice failing to escape by sea, the two commanders, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, determined to lead their army by land. The super- 
stition of Nicias in delaying the march of his troops on account of an eclipse 
of the moon, and his easy credulity in believing the friendly suggestions of 
Hermocrates, the crafty Sicilian General, proved the utter ruin of his army. 
The Sicilians being in possession of all the important passes of the country, 
the Athenians were continually harassed in their retreat, and the two divisions 
of the army being separated in a dark night, were obliged to surrender as 
prisoners of war. Nicias and Demosthenes were soon after executed. One 
of the principal causes of the defeat of the Athenians was their recalling 
Alcibiades to answer the charges preferred against him by his enemies at 
home. The other generals, namely, Lamachus, Alexander and Euremedon 
were killed in battle.” 

“ Question. Are the two translations of the Iliad of Homer, and the Eneid 
of Virgil, written in the same measure ? 

“Answer. Both these translations are written in the heroic measure, But 
Pope who made Drydeh his médel, has excelled his master in some of the 
beauties of style, he has added precision and correctness to the loose but 
vigorous style of Dryden. 


To any one who can enter with us into the amazing 
obstacles which have been surmounted in the education of 
these youth, (obstacles of which we have no adequate illus- 
tration in this country,) these extracts will furnish the most 
pleasing evidence of the progress of education in India. 

The medical department of education possesses peculiar 
interest. The only institution of this sort under the care of 
the general committee is the medical college at Calcutta, 
which has now been in existence, we believe, about eight 
years, and has succeeded remarkably well. In 1839 a 
class was formed, consisting of some sixty of the most 
promising students, not instructed in English, for the pur- 
pose of educating native doctors for employment in the 
army and at civil stations, where a knowledge of English 
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was not indispensable. ‘The pupils are all taught anatomy, 
pharmacy, medicine and surgery practically, by the aid of 
the dissecting room, laboratory and hospital. A large 
female hospital intended to embrace the advantages of a 
lying-in-hospital, with instruction in midwifery, was com- 
menced in 1839; and as a proof of the public confidence in 
the scheme, fourteen thousand rupees were collected forth- 
with in Calcutta, to complete handsome buildings and 
accommodations, for upwards of a hundred patients. The 
male hospital was opened about the same time, and con- 
tains generally about seventy cases; many of them, espe- 
cially in the surgical department, very important. It ap- 
pears that natives of every caste, with increasing eagerness, 
avail themselves of these noble institutions. Besides these 
there isa dispensary, under the immediate charge of a native 
doctor, in which 200 to 300 patients are treated daily. 

The influence of this medical institution is very great, 
and is daily increasing. The effect will be to wake up the 
dormant intellect of the natives, to mix up the different 
castes in the common pursuit of a blessing which all 
appreciate, and to bring the whole people into broad con- 
tact with the superior knowledge and skill of Europe. 

How extensively this process is already begun will appear 
from the facts which we gather from the dispensary returns, 
made to the government by the medical board for the half- 
year ending January 3lst, 1841. There were then twelve 
stations, where dispensaries were established in charge of 
these native doctors, with the title of swb-assistant surgeons. 
During six months, there were admitted to these dispensa- 
ries 32,166 patients ; and the reports were not all complete. 
Of these 19,598 were completely cured, 1905 were relieved, 
7923, chiefly “ out-patients,” ceased to attend, and the re- 
sult was therefore unknown; but most of the cases were 
probably either cured or relieved. 

Lestit should be thought that the cases committed to these 
native practitioners, are only of the simple kind, we quote 
the following list of surgical operations, performed by 
Shumachurn Dutt at Allahabad, during the half-year of his 
report: viz., 1 of amputation below the knee: 1 of the pe- 
nis: 6 for cataract: 3 for fistula in ano: 1 for fistula in pe- 
yinaeo: 8 Paracentesis abdominis: 8 for ectropian and 2 for 
removal of encysted tumours. All these operations were 
completely successful, except two of the cases of cataract. 

Besides those who have engaged in the service of the 
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government, a number of the graduates of the medical col- 
lege are reported as settled with a large and lucrative prac- 
tice, and others as conducting flourishing apothecary’s es- 
tablishments, This whole medical department is a school 
of recent growth, from the great and spreading roots of the 
tree of European education, planted and fostered by the 
British government in the soil of India, and destined to 
spread like her own Banian, till it shall furnish shelter to 
millions of her poor afflicted population. 

Our limits forbid any farther details from the report of the 
general committee. Some of their institutions, however, 
were in a state so unsatisfactory, that, at the instance of the 
Governor-General, they have given in the appendix an 
elaborate document, showing exactly what ought, in their 
opinion, to be done to place the whole department of edu- 
cation on the most efficient footing. They recommend the 
appointment of additional professors, and teachers, and 
the employment of a higher grade of talent in several 
posts, on Jarger salaries. The additional expense of these 
improvements, they estimate at two hundred and Sorty 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one rupees a year. 
The results of these measures, which were promptly con- 
curred in by the government, without reference to the in- 
creased expense, must be highly satisfactory. 

One grand difficulty in the education of the natives of 
India, is to retain them under instruction long enough to 
secure a complete development of their intellect, and fur- 
nish them adequately for the stations of usefulness to 
which they are destined. A great body of the students are 
from the poorer classes of the people, and neither they nor 
their friends appreciating fully the advantages of the high- 
er grades of education, they are liable to be withdrawn 
{rom their studies at an early stage, partly to escape the 
expense of a protracted course, and partly to turn their 
attainments to account in the support of themselves and 
family. : 

To surmount these difficulties, at the instance of the Go- 
vernor-General, with the concurrence of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, the following plan has been adopted : 
vizZ.,, to connect the zillah schools with the central colleges, 
So as to give to the best scholars of those schools an 
impulse, which shall carry them beyond the ordinary 
range of instruction, which is reached by the mass of the 
pupils. And in order to accomplish this, it is proposed to 
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form pecuniary scholarships, for the most meritorious stu- 
dents. The value of the Junior scholarships, in the English 
Institutions, was fixed at eight rupees a month; and they 
were to be so arranged, that one scholarship should be as- 
signed to be competed for by the pupils of each district 
school, besides six to the students of each central college. 
This scholarship to be held for four years, or in some cases 
longer. 

The incumbents of these Junior scholarships are to com- 
pete with other students, for the Senior scholarships, which 
are valued at thirty rupees a month, for the two first, and 
forty rupees for the four last years, during which they can 
be held. These higher rates are deemed indispensable to 
retain the students, after their attainments have become 
valuable in a pecuniary point of view. In the oriental in- 
stitutions, the scholarships are valued at eight, fifteen and 
twenty rupees a month respectively, as there is less difli- 
culty in retaining the pupils. 

The aggregate expense of all the scholarships, as autho- 
rized by the government, in all the institutions under the 
care of the committee, is fifty-two thousand, four hundred 
and sixty-four rupees yearly. 

The competitions for these scholarships, take place annu- 
ally before the heads of the institutions, the local commit- 
tees and other competent persons. The questions are sent 
from the office of the general committee in Calcutta,to be an- 
swered in writing, on the spot, and without any assistance, 
even from books,—sealed in the presence of the local com- 
mittee, and returned with the names of the candidates. The 
awards are then made by the general committee in the most 
cool and impartial manner. 

As a proof of the grade of scholarship attained by the 
native pupils of these Indian colleges, we should be glad to 
quote some of the questions proposed at the examination 
for scholarships found in the appendix to the report before 
us, covering the following branches: viz., literature, history, 
mathematics, (including Euclid, conic sections, algebra 
and trigonometry,) natural philosophy, mental and moral 
philosophy, political economy, and translations from Eng- 
lish to the vernacular. We have no hesitation in saying, 
that while these examinations were not for graduation, but 
only for scholarships, to be held in some cases, for six years 
of further study, we should tremble for the reputation of 
some American colleges, if it depended upon the ability of 
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many of their graduates to answer the questions proposed. 
Lest this should seem extravagant, while our limits forbid 
extended quotations, we give the following specimens, just 
as they stand, under the head of conic sections. 

“ Prove that the equation to the section of acone bya 
plane is of the second degree, being Az?+ Bey+Cy?+ Dx 
+ Ey+F=0 in its general form.”’ 

“Show that the curve is an ellipse, a parabola, or an hy- 
perbola according as B’—4AC is less than, equal to, or 
greater than zero.” 

“Trace the curves, of which the equations are 

3x? + 27y?+ 62—108y +123=0; 
v4+y?=0; 2—y’=0; 
v’—l2axy + 367? + 2a—12y—3=0.”’ 

The following, from the algebraic questions, may perhaps 
puzzle some of our more juvenile readers. 

“ A bag contains red and white balls, of which 11 are 
red, and the number of white is unknown. Find the num- 
ber of white, having given the condition, that if four balls 
be drawn out together, the chance of their being all red, 
equals the chance of 2 being red and 2 being white.” 

To render their institutions more attractive, as well as fa- 
cilitate the education of the pupils, cabinets, for the illustra- 
tion of the natural sciences, and valuable libraries are pro- 
vided for the use of the pupils. It was farther proposed, and 
the suggestion was at once adopted by the government, to 
award to the most deserving student, who has made the 
greatest advancement in general knowledge during the 
year, from the use of the library books, a gold medal to each 
college, and a silver medal to each preparatory school, at 
the annual examination ; the cost of the whole to be one 
thousand rupees a year, 

Perhaps nothing that we have said will give a higher 
impression of the extended and munificent scale on which 
these operations are conducted, than the simple fact, that 
the balance-sheet of the general committee for the year 
ending April, 1840, shows receipts and expenditures to the 
amount of TWO MILLIONS SIX HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE 
THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE RUPEES ; more 
than one million, three hundred thousand dollars. 

We have now filled up the limits we had allotted for this 
brief and very imperfect sketch of the plans and doings of 
the government, in the work of education, in one of the 
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three presidencies, which constitute the British Empire in 
India. There are several other topics which we should be 
glad to discuss, and many additional facts which we should 
like to bring to notice. Among these are the efforts made 
to supply text books in the native Janguages, and the pro- 
gress and prospects of the work of education, through the 
medium of those languages. It would also be interesting 
to us, to trace the results of this great system upon the social 
and political state of India, so far as they appear in the ac- 
tual history of the past: to show how far it has succeeded 
in its objects, and how far and why it has failed. But we 
desist. We shall rest satisfied for the present, if we have 
succeeded in making known to those who were before un- 
acquainted with it, the existence of this powerful and effi- 
cient agency in the heart of India, for educating and eleva- 
ting her native tribes, and in awakening some degree of in- 
terest in its efforts and successes. 

There is one topic, however, which we cannot consent to 
dismiss, without a single word: the bearing of these mea- 
sures upon the spread of the gospel in India. We ought 
not to disguise the fact, however much we regret it, that in 
her education schemes, as well as every other department 
of her public policy, the government of India rigidly ab- 
stains from the introduction of every religious influence, 
obnoxious to the prejudices of her native subjects. The 
Bible and Christianity are, therefore, scrupulously excluded 
from all the institutions under her control. And it so hap- 
pens, that the science of India is so blended with her reli- 
gion, both being drawn from the same sacred books, that 
when the former is overthrown, by the mere demonstrations 
of true science, independently of Christianity, it carries 
with it, and buries in the same ruin, the errors and absurd- 
ities of her religious creeds. Itis next to impossible that a 
young man should pass through the course of education 
prescribed by the government, without being taught to 
laugh at the faith of his fathers, and despise the authority 
and craft of his native priesthood. Unless an accomplished 
scholar can believe that the earth is a flat surface, reaching 
immeasurably beyond the orbit of the remotest planet, and 
made up of seven successive concentric continents, with in- 
tervening oceans of salt, and sweet water, sugar-cane Julce, 
melted butter, spirits, milk and curds, it is impossible that the 
educated native youth of India, can admit the truth of their 
religion, and the power of its ministry, because their shastras 
teach all these absurdities, and innumerable others. 
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The consequence of this state of things deserves to be 
carefully and solemnly weighed by the church. We have 
here an extended and efficient system of education, forming 
the character of a vas‘. assemblage of nations, not only des- 
titute of religious jafluence, but the whole tendency of 
which is to undermine and destroy the sanctions of all reli- 
gion. For in the absence of all evidence in favour of Chris- 
tianity, the natural influence, in minds situated as are those 
of the pupils of the government institutions in India, is, that 
every other religion is as ill-founded as their own, and 
every other ministry as worthless and despicable an impos- 
ture, as their own priesthood. The unavoidable result, is 
the introduction of religious scepticism of the wildest and 
most reckless form. And how disastrous this must be in 
the end, in the case of young men like those in question, 
and in a country like India, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive, without personal knowledge of the facts. 

While we say these things in sober grief, we have not 
the slightest disposition to make common cause with those 
who denounce the government of India, and the English 
Christian public, who concur in the wisdom of that policy, 
which excludes the Bible from the system of public educa- 
tion. We wish it were otherwise, and we hope one day to 
see achange. But notwithstanding all we have said, it is 
our deliberate judgment, that a great and good work is in 
progress; and that it will be found in the end, if the church 
is true to her duty and responsibilities, to have contributed 
most materially to the regeneration of the benighted and 
enslaved millions of India. It may be wisely ordered in the 
providence of God, that that work is to be done, without 
the direct interference of Christianity. The result will be to 
wake up the native mind from the sleep of ages, and free it 
from the oppressive shackles of superstition—to sweep away 
the cloudsof mysticism and prejudice which dimmed and hin- 
dered its vision, and enable it to appreciate the force of evi- 
dence, and feel the power of truth. We concur most fully in 
the sentiments urged with such eloquence and conclusiveness 
by the Rev. Dr. Duff, in his speech to the General Assembly 
of Scotland in 1835, that this very class of educated youth, 
furnish the most interesting and hopeful subjects for intelli- 
gent and well directed Christian efforts by the church and 
her missionaries, provided those efforts be not delayed too 
long. And there is no sort of labour which we conceive to 
be more fraught with promise to India, than that which is di- 
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rected to the training of a suitable ministry from among her 
own gifted sons to establish and perpetuate the institutions of 
the gospel among her people. The American Mission 
Seminary at Batticotta, and the Scotch College at Caleutta, 
(the latter containing at present no less than 800 students) 
are among the most interesting projects of usefulness to 
which the active and intelligent piety of the Church has 
given birth, since the commencement of modern missions. 
We conceive that the responsibility of the church, in view 
of the present state of things in India, and especially i in 
view of the progress of unsanctified education, is peculiar 
and immense. She must take those millions of untram- 
meled minds, and lead them into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. On the ruins of superstition and idolatry, which 
British education is contributing to produce, she must pre- 
vent the devil and his allies from rearing the hateful struc- 
ture of infidelity and libertinism, and erect in its place the 
pure and glorious temple to the only living and true God. 
This is a work which none other can do. It ought to be 
known throughout all our churches, that India cannot long 
remain pagan, under British influence; and that whether 
she is to be desolated and cursed with infidelity and impiety, 
or blessed with the gospel of Christ, depends, under God, 
upon the influence which the church shall exert upon the 
generation now coming on the stage. The subject, how- 


“ever, is one which we have, at present, no space to discuss. 


Art. IL.—1. Travels in North India, containing notices 
of the Hindus ; journals of a voyage on the Ganges, 
and a tour to Lahore; notes on the Himalaya moun- 
tains and the Hill tribes. Including a sketch of Mis- 
sionary Undertakings. By the Rev. John Lowrie, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

2. An Address delivered in the Duane Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, N. Y., on the evening of Oct. 3, 1842. 
The day of ‘Humiliation appointed by the General /As- 
gem ty. By the Rev. George Potts, D. a on 


Ir is plain that the great mass of Ghrisadng in America 
take no real interest in Foreign Missions. The charge is 
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proved true, even of our own church, by figures which can- 
not lie, in the annual returns to the general Assembly. The 
sums actually contributed, and from which the entire sup- 
port of our missionary establishments is derived, are in a 
great measure from a narrow strip of country, from not 
many congregations, and indeed, as it regards a very con- 
siderable portion, from a few individuals. The monthly 
seasons for united prayer in behalf of missions are not 
marked with that frequency of attendance, which betokens 
a lively widespread zeal. The purchase of missionary pe- 
riodicals and other publications is not made with any such 
increased avidity as denotes a predominant interest, No 
great retrenchments for the sake of this cause have come 
to our knowledge. Wealth and fashion display themselves 
in the church, as out of it, in houses, furniture, table and 
equipage ; and the external superfluities of decoration, in 
churches and Christian houses, are certainly not less than 
they were twenty yearsago, when there was less complaint 
of hard times, and when the claims of missions were less 
regarded. And all this, when, as a church, we are pledged 
to this work, as one to which we are solemnly called of 
God. 

It is not to be denied that there has beena great increase 
of effort, in the aggregate: our lamentation is, that it is 
not diffused. Here and there, in every part of our terri- 
tory, there are individuals and clusters of pious people, from 
whose zeal we mightall be willing to light our torch. But 
the rank and file of our army have by no means come up 
to the point of even looking in the direction to which they 
are summoned to go. The work of Foreign Missions, 
whenever mentioned, is treated asa good work, but too 
much as a work of supererogation. There isa feeling that 
we can do without it; whereas a truly scriptural view of 
the subject would show us that it is of all others the prime 
and essential work of the church, to which it is bound by 
the command of Jesus Christ, and in neglect of which it 
can scarcely continue to be achurchat all, For, when the 
gracious Redeemer left us, he commanded us not to grow 
great, or rich, or strong, or Jearned, but to disciple 
all nations, to preach the glad tidings to every creature. 
And although it may be made a question how far the mes- 
Sage must penetrate in any country before the preachers 
should be justified in leaving it for another, there can be no 
question whatever as to those amazing tracts of infidelity 
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and heathenism, in which millions hawe never heard of 
Christ. It should seem as if the Master had made it at the 
very beginning the grand characteristic tendency of his re- 
ligion to swell, and spread, and propagate ; intimating this 
by the figures of light and leaven; a tendency which stri- 
kingly manifested itself in the first age, when every minis- 
ter was a missionary, and when every church was like the 
seed-vessel of an autumnal plant, bursting with reproduc- 
tive power, and scattering the germs far and wide; a ten- 
dency promotive in the highest degree of piety and happi- 
ness in the subjects of it, and marking, when strong, the 
healthiest ecclesiastical condition, but at the same time so 
opposed by circumjacent pressure of bad influences, as in 
every age andcountry to spend itself and die away, as in per- 
petual need of immediate quickening from on high. Such 
quickening touches the church has felt again and again, with 
an electric shock of influence, as if from the finger of God 
extended from heaven, and then the graces of believers 
have been mightily strengthened and the church has pushed 
forward its conquests. It wasthus that every country in 
Europe, and many in Asia, first received the gospel, and 
this missionary operation was spread through a longer se- 
ries of years than is generally considered. And then, when 
all was dead again, the Lord looked out from the pillar of 
cloud, and gave the word of reformation, and great was the 
company of them that published it. And in later revivals, 
such as those of the Calvinists of Britain, the Pietists in 
Germany, the early Methodists, the United Brethren, and 
the founders of our American churches, God has been 
pleased to renew his direct approach, and teach us in the 
most gracious manner, that his are the power and glory, 
and that ours is the work of diffusing the gospel. It is the 
great business of the church, for which it was founded, and. 
of which nothing can lawfully take precedence. 

Is there not a secret scepticism among thousands of profes- . 
sing Christians, as to the real danger of the heathen? Can 
they believe them to be in a perishing condition, and yet 
care nothing about sending them the gospel? It is not to 
argue this point, that we now bring it to view, but to direct 
to it the notice of pastors and other preachers and instruc- 
ters. A latent but prevailing error here, is enough to ac- 
count for wide-spread apathy, and must paralyze, and at 
iength kill, the whole enterprise. We may preach with 
the eloquence of Paul on the claims of hundreds of mil- 
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lions of immortal souls, but if we leave the hearer with 
the comfortable presumption that, after all, these poor crea- 
tures will deserve a lenient treatment at the hand of God, 
and are in no danger of everlasting perdition, we discon- 
nect his heart from the only motive which will be power- 
fully affecting. Every cause will prosper in proportion as 
its grand principles, rather than subsidiary ones, are pressed. 
It is when the Christian heart yearns with unutterable an- 
guish over souls in peril of everlasting ruin, that it breaks 
forth with the true missionary spirit. ‘The collateral ad- 
vantages, of light, civilization and comfort, which Chris- 
tianity proffers to the heathen, are trifles compared with 
this. It is salvation, in all the awful import of that sacred 
term, which we are asking forthem. Inasmuchas scarcely 
any man, and certainly no good man,can be found, who 
on being besought to pity the heathen would say, let them 
eternally perish ; there isgreat reason to think that multi- 
tudes who, when thus besought, refuse their aid, pillow 
their inaction upon the falsehood that the heathen are in no 
danger. And if ministers shrink from the painful subject, 
and dread to harrow up their sensibilities by prospects so 
tormenting, error must grow upon error, and the church 
must spend other ages in neglect. But if the true state of 
the case be presented; if it be shewn, that precisely this 
motive brought the incarnate Son of God to the cross ; that 
precisely this view of the heathen condition winged the 
zeal of apostles and early Christians when they hastened 
over land and sea to publish Christ; if the tremendous, 
soul-moving danger of thousands of thousands on the brink 
of perdition be fairly presented, and made to command 
belief, it is inconceivable that even avarice, so far as exist- 
ing in renewed hearts, should not give way. 

From what has been said, it may be easily gathered, 
what are our views with regard to ministerial responsibili- 
ty. We have no belief that the zeal of the church will out- 
strip the zeal of her ministers. Those whose very function 
itis to be constantly intimate with the subject in all its 
bearings, and whose situation gives them most complete 
information of the acts and wants of missionary bodies, 
may naturally be expected soonest to catch and most readi- 
ly to propagate any good influences which may be abroad 
in society. So we have generally observed the fact to be. 
Notwithstanding some striking exceptions, the pastor has 
usually been the agent in bringing up his people to the work, 
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Those churches which have done nothing have usually been 
those iti which the pastor has cared nothing; and those which 
have largely bestowed (we of course mean in proportion 
to means) have been those in which the pastor has been a 
very missionary himself, all alive, and talking in every 
house on the all absorbingtopic. If pastors, from any ob- 
scure regard to policy, for fear of losing, or for fear of of- 
fending, keep this subject from their flocks, resist all awak- 
ening approaches from without, and make common cause 
with the avarice of their people instead of assaulting it 
with the sword of the Spirit; not to speak of the reaction 
upon their own temporal discomfort, by the results of self- 
ishness thus engendered, the consequences will undoubted- 
ly be the congealing of the mass in unproductive, hopeless 
parsimony, and the eventual decay of vital religion. As 
ministers of Christ, we must act out our principles. We 
must proceed on the belief, that he that watereth shall be 
watered, that such giving is lending unto the Lord, and 
that we and our people shall be abundantly richer and hap- 
pier for all that we bestow on the perishing heathen. And 
we have the testimony of some who have the best right to 
speak on such a subject, that they and theirs have never so 
prospered as since they began to act on these principles. It 
is our pastors—we must repeat it, and earnestly and most re- 
spectfully ask attention to the remark—it is our pastors, with 
whom the work of missions must rise or fall. Under God, 
it is they, who must bid it live or die. Let a thousand 
ministers arise to their feet, and join shoulder to shoulder 
in this work, and no man doubts, that the whole land would 
be moved, and more than our brightest dreams realized. 
No man doubts, that in the hand of Divine Providence 
and grace, the ministry is the lever which moves the whole 
church to every great combination of effort. And what we 
have already seen of renewed endeavour in the last gene- 
ration, has been owing chiefly to the animating words and 
example of a few men, Even a hundred, having the mind 
of Carey or of Mills, would be like the host of Gideon. 
The cause of Foreign Missions claims such animation of 
our ministry. It is too late in the day to regard the work 
as suitably done by a small deputation, sent abroad to dis- 
tant lands. It is the whole church, and eminently the 
whole ministry, who are bound for the evangelizing of 
mankind, Considering the proportion of unevangelized 
millions, the prima facie call on every minister is to go 
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himself. The question is not, Why should I go, but Why 
should I stay ? And many of us, when casting about for ex- 
cuses for parsimony, or sloth, or indisposition to vex our peo- 
ple with so unwelcome a topic, ought rather to be bewailing, 
before God, our sin in leaving other brethren to go and bear 
the burden and heat of the day, while we have stood all the 
day idle. Ina word, if Christianity is what it purports to 
be, if the danger of blinded heathenism is such as the New 
Testament declares, and if Christ’s dying command has 
such a latitude and force as has been affirmed, then is 
it the plain, imperative, immediate duty of all among 
us who bear the ministerial name, to lay ourselves out in 
carrying forward this very work of Foreign Missions. 

In writing a few plain words in behalf of Missions, we 
mean distinctly the missions of our own church. Not that 
we undervalue others; nay, we esteem and love them, and 
bid them God speed, but our own duty lies in our own 
field. The instrumentality which Providence has laid 
within our reach is that which is afforded by our own or- 
ganization, and for this we are accountable. And we so- 
Jemnly protest against being regarded as hostile to other 
societies or modes of conducting missions, because we pre- 
fer our own. More than this, inasmuch as this precise 
mode of sending the gospel to the heathen is one for which 
we have conscientiously contended, we must be permitted to 
assert its precedence, asa method for our own people, above 
any and every mode unauthorized by the church; and this 
without justly incurring the charge of malice or even cold- 
ness. Especially do we wish it to be understood, that 
towards the American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions, we entertain no sentiment incompatible with 
Christian respect and good will. 

Our Foreign Board does not awakenas great an interest 
as the American Board. Its resources are smaller, its mis- 
sions consequently fewer, and from these the intelligence 
cannot yet be as awakening, It is not to be concealed, 
moreover, that we have to make our call ona population 
who have come later into the great work, and who in ge- 
neral are less acquainted with the demands of the unevan- 
gelized world, and less used to give money. 

There are difficulties but there are encouragements. At 
the outset there seemed nothing but difficulties. If delica- 
cy towards individual modesty did not forbid, we could 
tell how heavy were the rebuffs which drove back the zeal- 
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ous advances of those who were foremost in a scheme then 
considered a chimera. Those difliculties have been won- 
derfully removed, and our success has been such as we 
could not have dared to hope. Nor do we see why we 
may not expect, in a holy emulation, to outstrip the noble 
society, which gave us our example and impulse. If the 
great Presbyterian bodies were united in visibility as they 
are in doctrine and government and worship, what a front 
would they present, in thisasin every good work! Against 
the so-called Catholic churches, they now show scattered 
detachments, instead of an army. The opposing ranks are 
solid and compact. The prelatical squadrons are every 
day consolidating, and exchanging signals with the half- 
dead churches of the East, some of whom they have for 
ages been denouncing as schismatics or heretics; a phe- 
nomenon due to the progress of missions in Asia. It 
is time that Presbyterian forces were more concentrated, at 
least in action ; time to give over our lesser controversies 
among ourselves, and to unite to push the conquests of 
truth into the heart of an unconverted world; time to 
take up the work of reformation, where the plough was 
left in the furrow of the sixteenth century ; and especially 
time to press onward together in the enterprise of missions, 

Taking as a basis the Reports made to the General As- 
sembly of 1842, these beiug the latest to which we have 
access, it must be acknowledged that we find too firma 
ground for our opening remarks. For example: although 
our communicants, numbering 140,433 contributed $46,- 
541, yet of this the sum of $20,355 was contributed by se- 
ven presbyteries out of ninety-eight; and, omitting thir- 
teen presbyteries who gave nothing, there are eleven, in- 
cluding more than six thousand communicants, of whose 
donations the sum is $319. There are more than eight 
hundred congregations, to no one of which a single 
cent is credited in the column. Yet we are more encour- 
aged by the grand result, than disheartened by these parti- 
cular failures ; and the increased liberality of a few churches 
serves to show what has been done in certain places, and 
what might be expected if the zeal of these should, as we 
hope, extend itself through the whole body. Our meaning 
will appear when it is considered, that five churches gave 
the sum of $13,529, being more than one third of the whole 
amount from one thousand nine hundred and four churches. 
By the renewed and indefatigable labours of the ministry, 
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and by no other means so certainly we may hope to see 
the sacred flame of missionary benevolence catching and dif- 
fusing itself over our whole territory. For as in another and 
more obvious sense, the salvation of mankind is entrust- 
ed to ministers of the gospel, so it is to them beyond all the 
rest of the church that the conversion of the heathen world 
is consigned; for it is by their personal exertions that the 
public interest must be maintained, and the enthusiasm ef 
our pastors will always be a just-exponent of the mission- 
ary spirit of the body at large. 

It is worthy of consideration, that even where something 
is done in behalf of Forcign Missions, there is a tendency 
to regard it as an extraordinary effort, Jying beyond the 
sphere of ordinary, daily duty. Till this error be corrected, 
we cannot expect the stream of contribution to be full and 
regular; it must be subject to fitful ebbs and floods, and to 
the reaction and collapses which inevitably follow sudden 
excitements and over-strained exertions. To prevent this, 
our congregations must be put upon a system of missionary 
education, which shall bring them gradually but. surely to 
the point of acknowledging that the duty of sending the 
gospel is a never-ceasing obligation, on every member of 
Christ’s church, and to be held constantly before the mind 
as much as the duty of prayer or of supporting the means of 
grace athome. The proper place for beginning this revolu- 
tion of feeling, is with the rising race, who will thus grow up 
free from the misconceptions under which the present genera- 
tion have lain supine, and for this work we have an invalua- 
ble aid in the excellent little paper issued by the committee, 
under the title of “ The Foreign Missionary.”’ In addition to 
this, some of the most successful friends of the enterprise have 

seen cause to recommend systematic collections sttch as to 
bring out the whole strength of the people, at stated times, 
and at very short intervals, application being made to eve- 
ry church member. Some churches have regularly orga- 
nized themselves as missionary societies, and have framed 
lists of all who should contribute, with the weekly sum ap- 
pended to the name of each individual. This has,the ad- 
vantage of conforming exactly to the apostolic suggestion : 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be 
no gatherings when I come.” There is perhaps no one 
who will not be agreeably surprised, at the result of this sim- 
ple method, finding how the burden is lightened by minute 
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division, and how much larger the annual gift becomes, 
when made up of frequent small sums, instead of what one 
is too ready to consider a single large one. Let it not be 
thought an insignificant matter, when we observe, that if 
every communicant were to lay aside three cents each Lord’s 
day, the resulting sum would be more than two hundred. 
thousand dollars annually. 

Next to the faithful presentation of the duty of Chris- 
tians to send the gospel to the perishing heathen, must be 
placed the diffusion of missionary intelligence, as a means 
of awakening and supporting public sympathy in the cause. 
For this the monthly meetings for prayer may be pro- 
fitably employed, and the invention and diligence of pas- 
tors should be tasked to render their communications ani- 
mating and instructive, by the most valuable tidings from 
abroad, with the aid of maps and other illustrations. We 
have never joined in the fear of some, that the commu- 
nication of intelligence at the Monthly Concert would 
forestall the sale of the Missionary periodicals: on the con- 
trary, the little which may be made public once a month can- 
not but whet the appetite of the people for the fuller details 
of the journal. The circulation, among all our families, of 
the Missionary Chronicle, we need scarcely add, is what 
no church-session can at this juncture neglect, without loss. 

In the midst of all our lamentations, we think we see 
cause to believe, that a silent and gradual, but perceptible 
increase is manifest in the interest of our people in these 
great Christian operations abroad. Itis carried forward by 
the renewed zeal of many ministers, in every part of the 
iand, who are giving more time to the exposition of our 
common duty in this regard ; preaching, not merely on 
special occasions, but often in their weekly munistrations, 
on the spread of the gospel; it is furthered by the increased 
circulation of missionary books and papers; by the obvious 
signs among the nations, of God’s purpose to break down 
the barriers which for ages have hindered the access of 
Christianity ; by the voice of entreaty which comes to us 
from our brethren in foreign parts ; and by the frequent de- 

arture from our own family-circles or neighbourhoods, 
of beloved brethren consecrated to this work. In con- 
sequence of this, it is encouraging to observe that the 
missionary character is treated with more signal respect. 
Perhaps the public designation of an evangelist, or the 
sailing of a missionary ship, may not quicken the feverish 
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pulses of public enthusiasm quite so much as twenty years 
ago; the departure of a Christian family for the east may 
not seem so much like a sacrifice, a burying alive, or 
an eternal expatriation. These events have come to be 
ranked among the more stated, if not the ordinary, fruits 
of religion, and so it should be. But at the same time, 
there is a higher value set upon the labours of the mission- 
ary. If the day ever was, when it was thought fit to lay 
aside inferior gifts and talents for the foreign service, that 
day is past. On this subject, there has been a great ad- 
vance in our theological institutions, from which some of 
the brightest ornaments have yielded themselves to the 
work of missions. We speak from knowledge, when we 
add, that among the missionaries of our Board, are nota 
few, certainly a fair proportion, of men, who for genius, 
learning, finished education, aptness to teach, and accepta- 
ble gifts, would shine in any station in the home-service. 
This is sufficiently proved by the communications received 
from them, and by the course of their enterprising action 
in trying circumstances. As the number of these increases, 
as their repeated communications thicken upon us, as 
new neighbourhoods are successively brought into tender 
connexion with foreign stations through the sons and 
daughters whom they have sent thither, and as the great- 
ness of rising churches and presbyteries, in lands only late- 
ly known to usshall be revealed, the intelligent zeal of our 
community will render this the prominent and attractive 
object, and the theme of daily conversation and daily 
prayer. 

The plan of conducting our church-missions through the 
intervention of a board, hasmet with opposition. It is not 
our purpose to vindicate it now ; as well because this op- 
position has had no extensive influence, and has not in any 
degree unsettled the policy of the church, as because we 
are not aware that the duty of church-missions, in this 
mode, has been anywhere more fully discussed than in our 
pages.* We owe hearty thanks to Providence, that so mo- 
mentous a trust has fallen into such hands, where our high- 
est expectations, in regard to zeal, enterprise, patient labour 
and judicious counsels, have been more than realized. We 
are even surprised, that in the conduct of operations so va~ 
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ried, onerous and delicate, where there is so much roomi 
for difference of opinion, we should have found nothing to 
which we can object. Few know the toils, the anxieties, 
and the perplexities of these brethren; none in this world 
will know how much they deserve of usasachurch. They 
should have the sympathy, respect and prayers of their 
brethren: for while it is our work, and not their own, in 
which they are wearing out their lives, it is certain that 
whatever repugnance to the enterprise may exist in any 
portion of our congregations is made to fall on them as its 
objects. If there is delinquency, however, we take delight 
in saying that we do not believe it lies with them, but with 
some of us who are too ready to shift the accountability to 
our agents; nor can we read without at once assenting and 
confessing judgment, the remarks of Dr. Potts: 


«Where then lies the fault? Does it lie at the door af the brethren ap- 
pointed for the management of the work ? They have with great solicitude 
asked themselves the question. What more can they do than they have at- 
tempted to do: what appeal could they have made, which has not been made, what 
service rendered, which they have not rendered ?_ Let the church point out, 
any reasonable claim upon them, and they will cheefully comply, although if 
it were the will of God, they would gladly be released from the heavy responsi- 
bility of working almost without means. They are very sad at this moment, 
dear brethren, for they are overwhelmed in spirit with calls for help, and dis- 
cussions, perplexities, despondencies, which cannot be spread upon the printed 
page. But tell tuem what more they can do, and they will do it. 

“ Where lies the fault ! Js it to be found at the door of our ministry 21 
must speak out my convictions—I dare not conceal what I conceive to be the 
truth. The largest, by far the largest share of accountability for the meagerness 
of our condition, is to be borne by them. Let me then speak to them, who 
inyself often feel my need of the rebukes of the truth, 

“ My brethren did you fire up with zeal for the glory of Christ, the results 
would be speedily manifest. Did you give palpable demonstration that this 
duty in your eyes is one of paramount interest, did you in season, out of season, 
—in prayer to God at your own firesides, in the social circle, in the sacred desk 
—in exhortations and faithful admonitions in private—did you in your Sessions, 
Presbyteries and Synods, in your pulpit discussions of any subject which would 
warrant an introduction of it even remotely—did you, when standing at that 
bigh vantage ground, and during that holy time of covenant-sealing, the supper 
of our Lord the great missionary—-did you in all these ways show that the 
conversien of the world to Him to whose service you are pledged and whose 
blessings lie thick around you, was, not merely an item in your creed, but a 
reality interwoven with all your Christian experience—oh, think you, you 
would be long without a greater enlargement of the spirit of missions among 
your people, leading to an enlargement in missions themselves ? Takea case: 
say that one of eur churches is very poor: a public collection is annually taken 
up for Foreign Missions amounting to ten dollars: (I do not suppose an ima- 
ginary case:) I ask now, is it not certain that a little personal exertion of the 
minister of the flock, would double that sum? And may not the possibility 
of an increase be supposed universally, except perhaps in the cases of a very 
few large contributors? I speak asa pastor, who knows the sinking of hearé 
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which follows after an unsuccessful public appeal: but I admit my own fault < 
I feel that I have not been sufficiently urgent, and especially that I have not 
been sufficiently watchful for fair opportunities, in private, which if improved are 
the best opportunities for pressing home any truth or duty. While I remember 
this, I am humbled, and fear even to seem to cast a stone at the most faulty. But 
let the truth be spoken, let it be received in humility, by those’who feel their 
need of it. 

“T say then, that there is reason to fear that our ministry is in danger of neg- 
lecting this duty in their avowed zeal for another, Have they not in their 
‘defence of the truth forgotten its propagation 2 Have they not been content 
that their share of obligation to the truth shall consist in standing guard over 
the precious deposit to see that it be not rifled? But might it not almost as 
well be rifled as hid away out of sight of the world for which it was intended ? 
What avails it if we have orthodoxy in profession, if the orthodoxy of action 
be wanting ? or that Christ should be preached so that not a single flaw can 
be discovered in the theological accuracy of the teaching, if Christ be not so 
preached as that every believer shall be inspired to pray, and give, and labour 
to have his salvation made known, not in their own Jerusalem only, nor in 
their own Judea only, nay nor even to the dispersed of their own people merely, 
but to the Gentiles 2 Is that the true trumpet of the gospel which does not 
summon the church to this war? Oh my brethren may the appointment of 
this day arouse first of all the ministers of Christ, and make us humble and 
bow ws down for our lagging zeal, and rouse the smouldering embers of our 
Jove for the world, nntil it shall flame so high and so steadily as that none can 
mistake that we are men of one calling and purpose—the conversion of the 
world to God. Then only shall we have no cause left to fear that our other 
ministerings are selfish, and our other offerings at the altar like those of Nadab 
and Abihu. Oh what a fear is that! Can we conceive of a more terrible 
condemnation than that which must await the professed leader of God’s people, 
who, instead of grasping the interests of the world, has been absorbed in taking 
care of his own; instead of going forward has held back ; instead of firing the 
zeal of others for Christ’s glory, has shed around them an atmosphere of death. 
Our pulpits may glitter with the beauties of learning and eloquence and ortho- 
doxy, butif learning, eloquence and orthodoxy be not warmed with love, uni- 
versal love, their glitter will prove like the brilliancy of that region where all is 
chill and dead. In any degree to do this, is to abuse the truth, and forfeit the 
final welcome, Well done good and faithful: ye have done it unto these—ye 
have done it unto me. 

* Then, oh my brethren in the ministry, let us see it for ourselves. Let no 
weariness overcome us, let no opposition of the inimical, no indifference of the 
lukewarm, let no danger of being stigmatized as beggars, let no disheartening 
contrast between the grandeur of the cause and the smallness of our success 
in gathering means to carry it forward, let no poverty which is not absolute, 
prevent us from giving ourselves, and labouring to induce others to give. The 
poorest church is rich compared to the destitution of the perishing. I admit 
that my own faith sometimes almost faints when I contrast the wealth, which 
sitsin many of our places of worship, with the fact that out of our abundance 
we give to the poor, poor Lazarus who lies at the gate, only the crumbs which 
fall from our table! I could hide my head whenI behold the energy of the 
church when the world’s purposes are to be secured, how mountains are cut 
through, and rivers crossed, and a vast mechanism constructed by the people of 
a single city, for the purpose of securing pure water for the body : and still 
more how unnumbered thousands are spent by those who profess the truth, for 
baubles or luxuries, We would not recall the days of ascetic monkery : we 
ask not that a race of barefoot friars should be raised up to preach the gospel—- 
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but we do ask, and you, dear brethren, must demand from the church, (and let 
those who refuse to hear do it at their peril,) that a fair portion of its super- 
fluity,and if there be no superfluity, then some fruit of personal self-denial, shall 
be given to carry the Bible and the missionary into all the world.” 

A volume might be written upon the collateral and secu- 
lar advantages resulting from foreign missions, as well to 
the countries from which they proceed as to those on which 
they terminate, in regard to science, literature, commerce 
and the arts. Already have we received, from the writings 
of missionaries, more information respecting remote, and 
once unknown regions, than from all the volumes of pro- 
fessed travellers. In addition to the stated journals trans- 
mitted and published, the literature of the age has been 
enriched by a large number of able and instructive works, 
which rise above the degree of ephemeral productions, 
and become authorities in regard to the subjects of which 
they treat. The intimate acquaintance which the mission- 
ary obtains of the languages, manners, opinions and locali- 
ties of distant heathen tracts, renders his testimony far more 
exact, full and authentic, than that of the mere voyager or 
tourist, even when the latter is a man of science. But for 
this, we should be possessed with the same crude and fabu- 
lous reports respecting the Eastern world, which deform 
the books of the last century. And if we are ever admitted 
to the recesses of China, with its wonderfuland anomalous 
semi-civilization, it will be by means of missionaries, already 
preparing to enter the breach made by the victorious arm of 
power. Among these contributions, we give a place to the 
modest but valuable work of Mr. Lowrie. It isnow about 
nine years since this gentleman, who had been the pioneer in 
the mission to Northern India, was constrained by the entire 
failure of his health, to return to his native land, where he 
has ever since been rendering active service to the same 
cause. The little volume before us contains the results of 
his observation. It affords, in an unpretending but inter- 
esting manner, such an account of the Hindus, as is well 
suited to awaken a special concern in every reflecting mind, 
for the work of the gospel, in which our church is engaged 
ontheir behalf. The nature of the narrative, which is rapid, 
various, and comprehensive, absolutely forbids abridg~ 
ment or analysis; and in the attempt to male extracts, we 
almost fear that we shall do injustice by severing valuable 
matter from its connexion. Yet there are some portions, 
of which the interest is such, that we believe we'shall sub- 
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serve the cause we plead, by giving them insertion, in the 
belief that some of our readers will be attracted to the voi- 
ume itself The whole account of the Hindu character is 
full of information. We would ask attention to what fol- 
lows, in regard to one of the most stupendous barriers to 
the introduction of Christianity, we mean the institution 
of caste. 


“This peculiar system was and continues to be primarily a religious institu- 
tion, but it has become interwoven with the social and civil institutions of the 
country, and indeed with the entire life of the Hindus. It completely perpetu- 
ates the state of things with which it has become connected. Any general 
change would be fatal to its power. Originally there were but four castes. 
The Brahman, formed from the mouth ef the Creator to expound his laws, 
stands at the highest point of human elevation; the gods themselves are hardly 
his superiors; allrulers who are not of his own order, are far below his rank, 
and for the most atrocious crimes his life, uuder the native law, cannot be taken 
fromhim. Then follows the Kshatriya, formed fromthe arms of the Creator, 
to protect the Brahmans in their spiritual duties. The noble looking Raj-puts 
of the western provinces are generally Kshatriyas, and are in great numbers 
found in the native regiments of the East India Company, where they make 
capital soldiers. Below them are the Vaissyas, created from the belly of their 
deity, and much inferior to the two higher classes. They are the ryots or farm- 
ers, a simple minded, regular, peaceful body of people, as farmers are every 
where, enjoying the proud distinction of minding chiefly their own business, 
sharing more largely in the quiet satisfaction of human life, and less in its tur- 
moils, than any other class of people. Still lower are the Indras, formed to be 
servants tothe Brahmans from the feet of their god. Thus does this system 
exalt the Brahman tribe, and degrade all the other classes of the people. It 
was probably introduced to promote and perpetuate the power of the priestly 
class, as the various monastic institutions, with their regulations, are made’ 
subsidiary to the power and elevation of the Roman ecclesiastics above the 
common people. 

“Tt would seem that the original features of this institution have,in the progress 
of many centuries, become greatly changed. It would now be a difficuit task 
to determine a Hindu’s employment, or even his relative standing among his 
countrymen, by his relations to these general divisions of the system. Nume- 
rous sub-divisions of caste have occurred, and many mixed castes exist, though 
new sects, I believe, are no longer formed. Perhaps few subjects are more em- 
barrassing thar the formation and rules of these mixed classes; I shall not at- 
tempt to describe them. It will be sufficient to note that while the original 
classification still exists as the basis of all the existing varieties, and in a great 
measure determines their rank, still these smaller divisions have landmarks of 
their own, and their usages are tenaciously adhered to by their respective mem- 
bers. At the present day every occupation is allotted to a distinct sect. A per- 
son of one caste never eats with one of a different caste, nor are marriage con 
nexions formed between them. The system is hereditary, and so is commonly 
the occupation ; the son of a farmer being commonly a farmer, the son of a 
shop-keeper a shop-keeper ; and the usages of the system, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, are unchangeable, There can beno change but by falling, 
no rising to a higher class, nor transition from one to another; and the trans~ 
gression of the smallest ceremonial would precipitate even a Brahman to the 
bottem of society. Provision is made, however, for restoring those who have 
fallen, to their former standing. Liberal presents and bounteous feasts to the’ 
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Brahmans have great efficacy in expiating the offence incurred by a departure 


from the usages of this system, if the penitent transgressor will but walk more 
strictly for the future. 


“ Tt would be a departure from the usages of caste to adopt any improvement in 
any kind of employment, and the violation of these usages would be in- 
stantly visited with the severest punishment, the loss of property, of reputa- 
tion, of employment, even all hope of obtaining from the nearest relation the 
cold charity bestowed on common beggars by the hand of strangers. Here is 
one great difficulty preventing the conversion of this people to Christianity. 
To receive the memorials ot the Lord’s Supper in company with other com- 
municants, would be a violation of caste, unless the officiating minister and all 
the communicants were of the same caste; and the same difficulty is apparent 
as to other Christian duties. Nor is it less a hinderance to all improvement in 
the temporal affairs of the people. It is a heavy weight crushing down the 
spirit of enterprise, even though enterprise in that land is goaded on by neces- 
sity, and quickened by the keenest appetite of covetousness. It raises a wall 
around the Hindu, which he never dreams of climbing over or throwing down. 
He concludes that such is his fate, ‘Hamara dastur hai,’ ‘it is our custom,’ is 
his resigned, passive reply to every proposal of a change. Shall this dreadful 
system always bind down the minds of the people of India? No, surely. Its 
very weight and bondage will conduce the sooner to its being thrown off, when 
the people begin to see its many direful evils. And other considerations, which 
cannot here be introduced, serve to show that the day is drawing nigh when 
this master-piece of the great spiritual adversary’s invention to enslave the minds 
of men, shall be broken and dashed into a thousand fragments, and when it shall 
he known only on the pages of history as one of the almost incredible things of 


former ages.” 

Of the religion of the Hindus, it is in the highest degree 
important that we should have some adequate notion, as it 
is the very antagonist with which so great a part of 
our missionary array is brought into conflict. We shall avail 
ourselves of Mr. Lowrie’s information and sometimes of his 
words, even when we do not mark the quoted passsages. 
It is a godless system, conveying no knowledge of the 
true Creator. It provides no atonement for sin, nor any 
motives to holiness, nor any idea of holiness itself. Itim- 
poses no restraint on wickedness ; it gives no consolation in 
affliction, it reveals no hope beyond the grave. It autho- 
rizes crime, even remorseless murder in certain cases, Its 
deities are patterns of bloody and loathsome iniquities. Im- 
purity, such as cannot be named, is consecrated in its wor- 
ship. Abandoned women form the retinue of its temples. 
Such is the prevalence of polygamy, that a priest has been 
known to have sixty wives. The consequence is a total 
degradation of the female sex. ‘Truth and honesty are 
scarcely recognised as connected with religion. 

The choice of the North Western provinces, as a mis- 
sionary field, is vindicated on grounds which ought to be 
widely known to our churches, in order that they may act 
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intelligently in their prayers and contributions, They con- 
tain a large and hardy population, in a better climate than 
the rest of India, with access to the cooler ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains. They are unoccupied by Christian 
teachers, as are the great countries to which they open. 
At the time of commencing this work, an effort was in 
progress towards the diffusion of the English language in 
several great cities. And the enterprise was looked upon 
with marked favour, by intelligent English Christians. 
The city of Lodiana, since made familiar to the lovers of 
missionary record, was selected, and at length reached by 
Mr. Lowrie. It is the most remote of the English stations 
on the north-west, and hasa population not much less than 
twenty-five thousand. It has an active trade with the coun- 
tries to the west. A hundred persons use the English lan- 
guage, twenty-five hundred of its residents are from Cash- 
mere, and about a thousand are Affghans, who speak Per- 
sian, as do all the higher classes thoughout India. The 
Sikhs speak and write the Gurmukhi or Panjabi dialect, al- 
lied to the Hindu. 

We could easily gain the attention of our readers by 
dwelling on the tour to Lahor, and the very striking ac- 
count of Ranjit Singh, whose name has now become part 
of history in connexion with the recent advances of British 
power; but we choose rather to give some notices of the 
mission in which so many of our beloved brethren, and 
some of our own cherished friends, are spending their en- 
ergies. A good map must supply those geographical 
points, which it is not our province to elucidate. 

The statious which have been occupied in Northern In- 
dia, are Lodiana, Sabathu, Saharunpur, Futtehgurh, and 
Allahabad. At Lodiana, Messrs. Wilson and Newton took 
charge of an English school, two or three common schools, 
a weekly service in English, and a printing press. They 
spent a portion of their time, after acquiring the language, 
in preaching tours among the neighbouring natives. Two 
dwelling-houses, a school-house, and a printing-office were 
erected. On the arrival of a third company of missiona- 
ries, Mr. Porter was associated with Mr. Newton at Lodi- 
ana, and Mr. Wilson accompanied Mr. Rogers to a new 
station. Since 1838, Mr. Rogers has superintended a board- 
ing school at this place, and Mr. Morris conducts the print- 
ing, with an additional press. At Lodiana, has been erected, 
for native services, the first Presbyterian and the first Mis- 
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sion church, in that part of India. In 1837, a church was 
erganized, which had an accession of several native con- 
verts. 

Sabathu was first occupied by Messrs. Wilson and Ro- 
gers, in 1837. ‘They were succeeded by Mr. Jamieson. Be- 
sides the schools, the missionaries have made frequent tours 
among the Hill Tribes, and into the plains, and Mr. Jamie- 
son has given attention to the language of the Thibetian 
people who find their way in numbers across the snowy 
inountains. 

Saharunpur was occupied in 1837, by Messrs. Campbell 
and Jamieson. In 1839, the former was joined by Mr. 
Caldwell, and Mr. Craig, a teacher. They conduct schools 
for orphans, and have a church, which in 1841 numbered 
twelve members. Their labours are abundant and their 
prospects highly favourable. This place contains about 
40,000 inhabitants, is surrounded by a populous country, 
and is within forty miles of Hardwar, where the Ganges 
issues from the mountains, a place of great resort for pil- 
grims, so that the missionaries preach to multitudes. The 
number of these pilgrims is seldom less than two hundred 
thousand, and every fourteenth year the multitudes are 
greatly increased. 

Allahabad, at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
was first occupied in 1836, by Mr. McEwen, who estab- 
lished schools and founded a church, but was compelled by 
disease to abandon the work; he was followed by Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Morrison, and more recently by Messrs. Freeman 
and Warren. Printing operations are here maintained, and 
the school for orphans contains fifty pupils. A number of 
natives have been admitted to the church. An edifice has 
been erected for native services, through the liberality of 
R. Montgomery, Esq., of the Civil Service. and other Eng- 
lish gentlemen, and a valuable property on the Jumna, has 
been purchased, for missionary purposes. Mr. Owen and 
Mr. Wray are also labouring at Allahabad. This city is 
probably the most important station 1n Upper India, as the 
seat of various courts, and the residence of civil officers, 
It is only less sacred than Hardwar and Benares, and is 
frequented by multitudes of pilgrims. 

Futtehgurh, on the Ganges, is about six miles from the 
great city of Furrukhabad, and was first occupied in 1838, 
by Mr. Wilson. The station has enjoyed manifest proofs of 
the Divine favour, of which not the least was the obtaining 
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a well educated and pious native, Gopinath Nundi, as an 
assistant missionary. The number of orphan children has 
risen to more thana hundred. Many of these are learning 
the carpet-making business, and it is proposed to settle 
them in a village by themselves, under Christian regula- 
tions. In 1840, the Government generously placed a valu- 
able tract of land at the disposal of the mission. In 
1839, Mr. Scott arrived, and opened a school for teaching 
Persian and English, which is now attended by about 
seventy pupils. In 1841, Messrs. Rankin and McAuley 
reached Futtehgurh. A church is probably organized by 
this time. 

“These stations are classed in three Missions, called after 
the names of prominent cities, the Lodiana Mission, em- 
bracing Lodiana, Saharunpur, and Sabathu; the Furruk- 
habad Mission, having as yet but the station of Futteh- 
gurh; andthe Allahabad Mission, with but one station yet 
formed, that of Allahabad. Each of these Missions is dis- 
tinct from the others, and they report directly to the Board, 
whose seat of operations is in New York. 

“«“ The missionaries at Lodiana were formed into a Presby- 
tery in 1836, which was recognised by the General Assem- 
bly in 1841, and is called the Presbytery of Lodiana, em- 
bracing the ministers at Lodiana and Sabathu. The same 
General Assembly constituted the ministers connected with 
the Furrukhabad and Allahabad Missions into Presbyte- 
ries, known by those names respectively ; and these three 
Presbyteries are connected together as the Synod of North 
India. The Presbytery of Lodiana, at their first meeting, 
received two natives under their care as candidates for the 
holy ministry, and the Presbytery of Furrukhabad have 
also taken under their care a native convert of much pro- 
mise for the same sacred office. ‘The missionaries at Sa- 
harunpur are of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and 
have also been organized into a Presbytery by the Synod 
of their Church. 

«There are now three missions, five stations, seventeen 
ordained ministers of the gospel, one printer, one teacher, 
nearly all of whom are married men; several valuable as- 
sistants; three schools, containing nearly two hundred or- 
phan children, who are supported and brought up by the 
missionaries as if they were the children of Christian pa- 
rents; three English schools, with about one hundred and 
fifty scholars; two printing establishments, with book- 
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binderies ; and four churches, whose members comprise the 
families of the missionaries, and a number of native con- 
verts, besides the orphan children, who have all received 
the ordinance of baptism.”’ 

Let no one turn away from these details, as dry and un- 
interesting. They concern an enterprise in which much of 
the substance and we trust many of the prayers of the 
church are invested, and which tends towards the immortal 
welfare of thousands, perhaps millions, in ages to come. 
We have written the names, which have just been given, 
with nocommon emotions, remembering most of these 
missionaries and their wives, as beloved fellow-christians, 
with whom we have enjoyed a tender association for 
years. Knowing the talent, faithfulness and piety, which 
are included in this mission, we cannot but indulge the hope, 
that incalculable blessings will result from their labours ; 
and we would affectionately commend them and _ their 
cause to the prayers of God’s people. If any thing further 
is needed, to show the importance of this particular effort, 
it will be found in the subjoined remarks of Mr. Lowrie: 


“Tt certainly deserves our devout thanksgiving, that so large a mission es« 
tablishment is now planted and exerting an eflective influence where, a few 
years ago, there was buta solitary pioneer, or rather where but a year or two 
before, the wants or even the names of those provinces, and their millions of 
people, were little known to our churches. A beginning has been made, a 
number of faithful labourers are engaged in the Lord’s work, schools have 
been formed, the Sacred Scriptures printed and circulated widely, churches and 
Presby teries constituted, and the work of converting: grace displayed, and still 
in progress: this is surely the Lord’s work, and it is marvellous in our eyes, 
We cannot but regard the past history of those missions as presenting a strong 
inducement to enlarged efforts, and as holding out good encouragement of 
final success, 

“That success should be devoutly prayed for in these endeavours, no one can 
doubt, who considers how lamentable is the condition of men not enjoying the 
light of Revelation, and how far above all price are the benefits conferred on 
those who sincerely embrace the gospel of Jesus Christ. Every motive that 
induces Christians to set a high estimate on their religion, should persuade 
them to use all proper means to extend its blessings to those who are destitute 
of them, Nor is this duty left to their choice. Its performance is made bind- 
ing by the command of Christ. The generous promptings, however, of their 
benign faith, not less than the beautiful example of their blessed Lord, should 
constrain them to offer a free and ready service on behalf of those who are re- 
presented in Sacred Scripture, with touching simplicity, as ‘sitting in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death.’ ] 

«The entire north-western part of India, above a line drawn between Be- 
naresand Allahabad, may be regarded as specially open to our missionaries. 
There are many important places below that line where they might be well 
employed, indeed where the services of missionaries are most urgently requir- 
ed; and they would be made welcome by the missionaries of other branches of 
the Church of Christ, now employed in the lower provinces, their numbers 
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and resources being altogether inadequate to the work in which they are en- 
gaged. But in those north and north-western parts of India, there are no 
other missionaries from the American Church, and but few from the English 
Societies. The entire number of European missionaries is probably ander a 
dozen, nor is there a prospect of this number being much increased. There is 
ample room, therefore, for the employment of many more missionaries from this 
country. Those upper parts of India, from Allahabad to the Indus, and from 
the mountains so far west as to include the Raj-put tribes, comprising the pro- 
vinces of Allahabad, Agra, and Delhi, part of Malwa, and the whole of Raj- 
putana, the kingdom of Oude, the Protected Hill and Sikh States, and the entire 
kingdom of the Panjab, including Cashmere, containing in alla population of 
perhaps thirty millions. And besides these, the provinces of Scinde, on the 
lower waters of the Indus, the countries of Beloochistan and Affghanistan, 
west of the Indus, and Thibet, on the north-east, can all be reached from this 
part of India, perhaps better than from any other quarter. In all these coun- 
tries there is no mission establishment whatever. 

“ Now although we grant the pesition already adverted to incidentally, that 
one great object of missions is to prepare the natives for becoming themselves 
preachers of righteousness to their countrymen, yet we cannot doubt the ex- 
treme importance of all labours that look to the conversion of adult heathens. 
And these must be made by foreign missionaries, if our benevolence shall 
reach the generation now on the stage of life. In afew years more, they will 
go down to the land of silence, and time will not have been afforded for the 
work of training up native youths, and sending them forth on this high work of 
mercy, to their fathers and older countrymen. It may justly be said, that the 
Christians now living must put themselves in communication with the hea- 
thens now living, and that chiefly by their direct efforts, if the latter are made 
to know the true God, and eternal life, which is through his son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. And beyond all question, the followers of Christ are responsible, 
and will be held toa strict account in the great day, for the fulfilment of this 
duty, according to the measure of their means and opportunities. 

“If toany it should appear a hopeless work to preach Christ, and him cruci- 
fied, to adult heathens, confirmed in evil habits, and surrounded with tempo- 
ral interests, altogether adverse to their believing on the Son of God, let it be 
remembered that there is the same encouragement now asin the first ages of 
the Church. A minister of the gospel has the same reasons to expect the 
Divine blessing on his ministrations among the Hindus, that encouraged the 
apostle Paul to preach in the city of Ephesus. In both cases, it is by the 
foolishness of preaching that God is pleased to save them that believe. In 
both cases, it is the power of God that must overcome the otherwise insupe- 
rable difficulties that would hinder and utterly prevent the conversion of any 
pagan, either in ancient or modern times. And that power shall not be with- 
held, when the followers of Christ sincerely seek its aid, and employ the ap- 
pointed means through which that aid is given, On this principle rest the 
whole foundation and suyerstructure of Christian Missions. 
ciple of perfectly established firmness.” 


We have been led by the interesting volume before us, 
to confine our remarks in a great degree toa single mis- 
sionary field; but the field is the world, and we could point 
to a ripening harvest on every continent, China, alone, if 
there were no other claims, might absorb all the available 
energy of our church, and at the present crisis, when this 
strange, populous and forsaken country is for the first time 


And it is a prin- 
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opening a crevice for protestant religion, it is cheering to 
find it attracting the special notice of our General Assem- 
bly, as will appear to be the fact from their late resolution. 
« Whereas the great empire of China is in the providence 
of God open to the Christian missionary, and the wide- 
spread moral desolations of that ancient people present 
strong and pressing clainis for the bread of life ; and where- 
as qualified men are prepared to go on this errand of love 
and merey, and are only waiting till the necessary means 
be afforded. 

“ Resolved, That the claims of China be and they are 
hereby presented to the prayers and the liberal support of 
the churches; and without deciding in favour of a special: 
effort, the General Assembly do hereby authorize the 
Board to receive donations from individuals and from 
churches, in aid of this mission; but they would remind 
the churches that the wants of China, great and pressing as 
they are, ought not to be supplied at the expense of exist- 
ing missions, and that these can only be sustained, and at 
the same time, this mission to China carried forward, by a 
support increased and enlarged above that of previous 
years.”’ 

If these desultory hints and statements shall awaken to 
renewed attention but a few of our readers, we shall think 
them successfully offered. Believing the work of Missions: 
to be our great work, we know of no topic, which could more 
properly occupy our pages; and so urgent, in our view, are 
its claims on the affections of the Church, that we have 
been unwilling to defer it to another number, though by so 
doing we might have availed ourselves of the documents 
presented to the General Assembly. 


Art. I11.—Classical Studies: Essays on Ancient Lite- 
rature and Art, with the Biography and Correspon- 
dence of eminent Philologists. By Barnas Sears, Pre- 
sident of Newton Theological Institution; B. B. Ed- 
wards, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. C. 
C. Felton, Professor in Harvard University.—Boston : 
Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 59 Washington street, 1843. 
12mo. pp. 413. 


Tne remarkable beauty of the volume, the reputation of 
the compilers, and the fascination of the title, give this 
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work a claim upon our notice. It is a somewhat irregular 
miscellany, of which however, almost every article is inter- 
esting and instructive. If, instead of three names upon the 
title page, there had been but one, we think the book would 
probably have possessed more completeness and unity, 
and would have had less of the magazine character: but it 
would be hypercritical to demand system in what is avow- 
edly a collection of tracts. Considered as a publication for 
the young, intended not so much to inculcate the details of 
literature, as to awaken classical enthusiasm, by presenting 
the excitement of great foreign examples, it is truly wel- 
come, and we should not be sorry to find it in the hands of 
every Undergraduate in our colleges. 

After a well written Introduction, we find the contents to 
be as follows: Essays on the Schools of German Philology, 
containing Sketches of Heyne, Winckelmann, Wolf, Bek- 
ker, Béckh, and Hermann. A tract on the study of Greek 
Literature, by the great Swedish poet Tegnér. An Inau- 
gural Discourse, by Frederick Jacobs, of Gotha, on the 
study of Classical Antiquity. A Discourse by the same 
author, on the Wealth of the Greeks, in Works of Plastic 
Art. Next follows aseries of letters, on philological topics, 
chiefly by Ruhnken, Heyne, Wyttenbach, Voss, Bottiger, 
Hermann, Jacobs and Passow. An Essay on the Dutch 
School of Philology, containing lives of Hemsterhuys, 
Valckenaer, Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, Wan Heusde and 
others. A third Discourse by Jacobs, on the superiority of 
the Greek Language in the Use of its Dialects. A History 
of the Latin Language, abridged from the German of Hand ; 
and finally, another Discourse by Jacobs, on the Education 
of the Moral Sentiment, among the Ancient Greeks. The 
notes at the end are liberally provided with biographical 
and bibliographical notices of the scholars named in the 
course of the work. 

From this statement, it will appear that the nexus be- 
tween the several parts is exceedingly slight. a characteris- 
tic rendered more prominent by what we consider the want 
of arrangement. In our esteem the value of the manual 
would be greatly increased, if the didactic and zsthetical 
pieces were placed in front, if the historical sketches were 
so placed as to bring Holland before Germany, and both 
before the Philological Correspondence, and especially, if 
the valuable but fragmentary matter of the notes were in- 
terwoven into the body of the work ; since there is no reason 
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why it should not take equal rank with the first and sixth 
articles. But it is a pleasant book, prepared throughout in 
a scholar-like manner, and which no one who has the slight- 
est taste for classical studies will lay down without satis- 
faction and profit. Especially welcome are the facts re- 
specting the progress of philology and criticism on the con- 
tinent of Europe, which will be new to many students and 
some teachers, and which cannot fail to draw forth any la- 
tent enthusiasm which exists in aspiring youth. 

There is a prominence given to the writings of Jacobs 
by the editors, and for this we find abundant reason in the 
essays themselves, which are marked by originality, warmth 
and that graceful philosophizing on matters of taste which 
prevails in the modern German school. At the same time, 
we more than doubt the expediency of suggesting to inex- 
perienced youth such opinions as those contained in the 
discourse on the morals of the Greeks. These are errors 
which need not be engrafted on the stock of Christian 
America. They go far to break down the barrier between 
true and false morals, between hideous idolatry and the wor- 
ship of the true God, and to cherish the notion, already 
more prevalent than it once was, that religion isa vague 
elevation of sentiment, in but a slight degree dependent on 
positive doctrines, or even the particular object of worship ; 
and to engender a vicious thirst fora religion of mere poetry 
and taste. Nor is it enough to say, as is done in the cor- 
rective note, that Jacobs’s defence of the Greeks, in regard 
to certain flagitious crimes, is inconclusive ; for, not to say 
that the poison will influence hundreds who will pay little 
attention to the antidote, no such defence should have been 
entertained, no such hint breathed into the ear of youth, 
and no allowance given for an instant to a perversion so 
enormous, Far purer, and more true, is the view taken 
by Tholuck, to which allusion is made in the note. Indeed, 
such is the loathsomeness of many classical remains, from 
the pens of Catullus, Martial, Petronius, even Ausonius, 
that it is our sober judgment that their very republication 
in our day is little less than a crime. Nor can we success- 
fully vindicate the study of the classics, unless with the un- 
derstanding that the student shall be guarded at every step 
against the seductions of vice presenting itself in the blan- 
dishments of consummate taste, and this by means of a 
teaching which shall take the scriptural ground, and pre- 
sent in the boldest manner the irreconcilable opposition be- 
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tween heathenism and Christianity. On this point, we 
donbt not, the author of the note in question thinks as we 
do: our regret is that he should have opened the subject in 
such a connexion. We should have been pleased also, if 
his caveat had been accompanied by something more clear 
and decisive, on the necessity of revelation and the glory 
of the evangelical system. 

No reader of this volume can fail to be struck with its 
continental, we might indeed say, its German aspect. Not 
only are most of the essays from the German, but there isa 
marked and almost a studied silence with regard to the 
philology of England. It is true, some great British scho- 
lars are incidentally named, but never with any detail, and. 
only as accessory to the main design. If this occurs in 
consequence of a supposition that our youth are sufficiently 
familiar with the English school of philology, we consider 
the supposition unfounded: but if it proceeds from a dis- 
paragement of its merits, we must respectfully enter our 
protest. To say truth, it is from Great Britain rather than 
from Germany that the scholarship of our country needs 
reinforcement, just at this time. The tendency among us 
is to rapid, superficial study. Our young men hasten into 
college, after a most insufficient and desultory preparation. 
It is for this reason, that with all our admiration for New 
England accomplishments, in certain kinds, we have never 
been willing to look in that direction for our guidance in 
the matter of classical training. And when, in this state 
of inadequate preparation, the student is caught and daz- 
zled by the prestige of German scholarship, the effect is 
often injurious. He begins to know much of the biblio- 
graphy and philosophy of the classics, before he has mas- 
tered the intricacies of the Janguage. It is the fault of one 
who decorates with Gothic buttresses and pinnacles a 
structure of pasteboard. Wedo not mean that the Ger- 
mans are superficial. In their own native soil, the German 
works do not produce this evil, because they are read by 
students whose preparatory course is vastly different from 
anything known in our country, and who come to the Uni- 
versity from the long years of drilling in the school and the 
gymnasium, where they have read a number of authors 
with searching care, familiarized themselves with Latin and 
Greek composition, and laid a solid foundation on which 
to erect the more airy parts of education. 

Many years of observation authorize us to say, that the 
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oldfashioned plan of studying language, borrowed from 
British schools, which once prevailed throughout this part 
of the country, has been gradually falling into disuse ; and 
Wwe mean no harm, when we say that it has been in pro- 
portion as we have conformed to the methods of our more 
enterprising brethren of the north and east. How seldom, 
at a schoo] examination, as in former days, do we hear com- 
positions in the ancient tongues; how rare is a specimen 
of original versification; and when, as in the school of our 
ancient friend James Ross, does Latin form the medium of 
discourse! The long, laborious, minute investigations 
of the German and especially of the English schools, pre- 
vent that sciolism which is manifested by many a collegian, 
who can rehearse the names of all the critics, while he 
could not construe extempore a passage of Homer or of 
Tacitus. We are persuaded that there are few students in 
our best colleges, who would not be horror-stricken at the 
course of preparation which isdemanded in a candidate for 
University honours in England. Let us take as a specimen 
the characterstic, and occasionally comic letter of famous 
Dr. Parr, to his young friend and godson, Charles Burney. 

“ Your father is indisputably right in desiring you to read 
all the plays of Euripides in continuity, and Ladd, that you 
will do well to proceed immediately to Sophocles, to Aeschy- 
lus, to Aristophanes, to Menander, to Philemon, and the 
fragments, such as they are, both of the tragic and comic 
writers. This you must do diligently, and without aberra- 
tion in the first year, and you will do it again in the fourth, 
with some additions which I shall mention in due order, 
but I must state to you, generally and seriously, that I wish 
your morning to be invariably employed upon Greek. In 
the second year read Isocrates, Lysias, Isaeus, the twelve 
Orations of Demosthenes, published by Allen, his speeches 
and those of Aeschines, de fals4 legatione and de coroné 
twice, the Memorabilia, Cyropaedia, and Anabasis of 
Xenophon. Do not read any more of Xenophon, except 
one book, till you have taken your degree, and remember 
that I am writing to you as an academic, that I am laying 
foundations only, but that I mean to make them broad, 
deep, and solid. In the third year, and not till then, read 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Hellenics of Xenophon, 
go on again with the Anabasis, Cyropaedia, and Memora- 
bilia: then take up the dialogues of Plato, by Etwall, 
Forster and Routh. Then, my boy, when you are so robust, 
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grapple with Aristotle, and read his Ethics, his Poetics, and 
his Rhetoric. I say, read them in this order, and observe, 
that this is your morning course of reading, for I have pro- 
vided another place in which both the Poetics and the Rhet- 
oric are to be read, and you will be improved by the double 
and distinct reading. Charles, close your third year by a 
second and most attentive perusal of Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides, and when you have finished Thucydides, the second 
time, read the speeches, and the speeches only,a third time, 
and read them as they are collected by Bauer, sepa- 
rately from the history. Begin the fourth year with the 
Iliad and Odyssey; don’t despise the common Homeric 
Clavis, and indeed upon all occasions beware of despising 
the received practice of scholars, for by doing well what 
they are accustomed to do, you will be eventually enabled 
to do more with immediate and permanent effect. When 
you are engaged in Homer you will certainly be a strong 
scholar, and therefore hoiding Clarke in your hand, and 
reading his notes, you will avail yourself of Heyne and 
Wolfius. Read Wolfius twice, and fail not to read every 
line that has been written by Heyne. Charles, from 
Homer go to Pindar, and take the aid of Heyne and 
Jacobs, and read Pindar twice, and then goa second time 
through Euripides, Sophocles, Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 
Menander, and Philemon.—Charles, I wish your evenings 
laid out in the following manner. We must have Latin 
sometimes by itself, and sometimes intermixed with Greek, 
but with different Greek from that which I have mentioned, 
with two exceptions at which I have already hinted. Read 
first the common Delphin edition of Cicero’s Orations, and 
be content with these for the present, for you are not to 
die when you cease to be an under-graduate, and living, 
you are not to cease to read. Well, after this you may 
in the first year go onto Tacitus and to Sallust, and to 
Cornelius Nepos, and to the select orations from Livy, for 
you have not time to read his history through, but you 
must get some vague generai notion of his style ; but I 
must again and again urge you to read Caesar. After this 
you may read Terence through, and four plays of Plautus, 
but no more; and unwilling as Iam to let your mind be 
seduced into philology for the present, I raust advise you to 
read not only the Prolegomena to Terence in the common 
edition, not a word of which you must miss, but the pre- 
faces of Bentley and Hare, every word of which must be 
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impressed deeply upon your memory. Get books which 
you may mark with your pencil, and insert in your com- 
mon-place book all peculiarities of diction in all Latin wri- 
ters, and some elegancies, as they are called, but not all. 
In your second year we must look to ancient rhetoric ; and 
here Charles, begin with Cicero de Inventione, go on to the 
work de Oratore, the Brutus and Orator, then go to Quin- 
tilian. Charles, I love Quintilian; read him in Rollin’s 
abridgment, but have Caperonnier open before you; then 
proceed to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and then to the critical parts 
of Dionysius Halicarnassus, published by Holwell; to his 
work de structura, and to Demetrius Phalereus. This is 
the right order, and you will find it so. Consider, that 
your mornings are all this time employed upon the Greek 
Orators, and excuse me for having forgotten to except Di- 
onysius and Demetrius; they are for your evenings, and 
for those evenings, Charles, when you are setting about 
Plato, give them to the philosophical writings of Cicero, 
and read them as edited by Davis, whose notes are inesti- 
mable for the matter. Read the Tusculan Questions, the 
work De Finibus, De Natura Deorum, De Legibus, De Offi- 
ciis—I pause a little about the Academics: perhaps this 
book, with the work De Divinatione, may be deferred till 

ou have taken your degree. I say the same of Hermo- 
genes de Ideis, in your rhetorical reading, but at some dis- 
tant time, you must work at Hermogenes. Now, Charles, 
in your third year you may choose for yourself among the 
rhetorical writers whom you have read before, always, 
however, remembering that Quintilian, Cicero de Oratore, 
his Brutus, his Orator, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric must be pe- 
rused, and even studied a second time.—While you are 
reading Homer in the morning, take up Virgil in the eve- 
ning, and depend upon it that your time will be well 
employed in reading Virgil twice or thrice.—Remem- 
ber that in your nooks, and especially when you are 
reading in the rhetorical works of Cicero, &c., you must 
reserve a nook for Heineccius de fundamentis styli La- 
tini, and for Scheller’s praecepta styli bene Latini. My 
friend, great will be the use to your taste of these books. 
and let me add,even to your learning and your compositions. 
If any nooks be open, fill them with Gesner’s Isagoge : it 
is a most useful book to readers of every age, and scholars 
of every size.—Charles, there is one book which hardly for 
one day ought to be out of your hands while you are busy 
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with the prose writers of Greece. It is almost the only in- 
dulgence I grant to philology, but it isa necessary one, and 
IT even impose it upon you asa duty. Whensoever you 
have a spare half-hour, read Vigerus, with the notes of 
Hoogeveen, Zeunius and Hermann. First read him through 
in regular series, do so a second time in some of the nooks, 
and consult him again and again, and read hima third time 
while you are in statu pupillari. Have the book almost by 
heart. I almost say the same of Mattaire de Dialectis, es- 
pecially when you are busy with Pindar or Homer.”’ 
Truly this is a curiosity. On taking breath after the pe- 
rusal, the reader will not fail to observe the justice done in » 
these advices to the great German scholars; and if he be 
disposed to ask how it is possible for an under-graduate to 
compass such a course of reading, in any but the most su- 
perficial manner, let him remember the previous years of 
grammar-school instruction upon which this superstruc- 
ture is reared; years in which a few books have been pon- 
dered and repeated, by small portions, and with the daily 
application of rules, committing originals to memory, and 
composition in the ancient languages. It is the latter dis- 
cipline, which we need in our academies, and with this, 
such delightful volumes as that before us will be invalua- 
ble stimulants to our youth. Nor do we suspect the learn- 
ed editors of wishing to further such an abuse of their im- 
portant contributions, as we have been deprecating. But 
the dabor improbus of early, assiduous, unremitted studies 
is indispensably prerequisite to any thing like an intelligent 
and faithful reading of the classics in a cursory manner. 
Plodding examination of small portions, often repeated, 
closely sifted, searchingly analyzed, with minute and end- 
less oral explanation, comparison of synonymes, of idioms, 
and elucidation of allusions, and cross-examination, must 
occupy the first years, nor can it be rejoined that such a 
method will obtund the faculties, cause an exclusive at- 
tention to minutiae, or unfit the scholar for enjoying with 
great zest, the higher beauties of literature. The tri- 
umphant answer to this is found in the whole history of 
English scholarship. Not even Germany has exhibited 
such fruits of refined taste and exquisite composition as 
may be produced in scores from the statesmen as well as the 
professors and authors of Great Britain, Indeed we have 
been constantly struck with this difference between the 
German and English results, Among the continental 
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scholars there is on the one hand a herculean application 
to the minutest delicacies of text and diction, and on the 
other, an ever-varying invention of hypotheses and broach- 
ing of philosophical schemes, but less, far less, than we 
think we perceive in England, of unfeigned interest in the 
beauties of classical learning. And we wish that we could 
receive, from hands as able as those now employed, simi- 
lar accounts of the progress of these studies in Great Bri- 
tain. Her scholars deserve it from us, and claim to be 
mentioned in more than a passing sentence. 

No error is more fatal to sound scholarship among us, 
than that statesmanship and political eloquence, are matters 
of so practical a kind, as to require no preliminary culture. 
Our young men hurry into college, into professions, and into 
congress, with trifling attainments; careless or ignorant 
of the fact, that the greatest statesmen and lawyers of Bri- 
tain, her Chathams, Burkes, Cannings, Mansfields, Stow- 
ells and Windhams, were all matured by the discipline of 
the ancients. And this we wish to see brought out in works 
like the one under our hands. Because Mr, Pitt blazed 
forth on the world, asa parliamentary meteor, when scarce- 
ly past his majority, it is fancied that he had overleaped the 
drudgery of academical labours. But hear his biographer 
and tutor, Bishop Tomline; he is speaking of Pitt’s Cam- 
bridge studies: “In Latin authors he met with no difficul- 
ty, and it was no uncommon thing for him to read into Eng- 
lish six or seven pages of Thucydides, which he had not pre- 
viously seen, without more than two or three mistakes, and 
sometimes withouteven one. He became deeply versed in 
the niceties of construction and idiom, both in the Latin 
and Greek Janguages. While Mr. Pitt was an under-grad- 
uate, he never omitted attending chapel morning and eve- 
ning, or dining in the public hall, except when prevented 
by indisposition. Nor did he ever pass a single evening out 
of the college walls. I never knew himspend an idle day. 
There was scarcely a Latin or Greek writer of eminence, 
the whole of whose works Mr. Pitt and I did not read to- 
gether. It may, I believe, be said with the greatest truth, 
that no one everread the Greek language, even after devo- 
ting his whole life to the study of it, with greater facility than 
Mr. Pitt did at the age of twenty-two.”? Nor is this a rare 
instance among the great men of England. For, as Sir Ro- 
bert Peel inquires, in a discourse before the University of 
Glasgow, in 1837, “What are the chief names (I am speak- 
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ing of public life,) which have floated down, and are likely 
to remain buoyant ou the stream of time? Ofthe whole num- 
ber, how large is the proportion of men eminent for classical 
acquirements, and classical tastes! In the judicial station 
there are Lord Mansfield, Lord Stowell, Lord Elienborough, 
Lord Tenterden. In public life, Lord North, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Burke, Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning 
—all eminent for classical attainments. This at least is de- 
monstrated, that the time devoted to classical studies had 
not obstructed their elevation. But surely there is a very 
strong presumption, from the proportion which they bear 
to the total number of distinguished men, that classical 
learning, and the accomplishments derived from the study 
of it must have given them great advantages in all com- 
petition for distinction. Follow them into the retirement 
of private life, witness the refined taste with which classi- 
cal studies have inspired them, and learn to estimate the 
compensation they have offered, for the loss of power, or 
the interruption of active employment. Take as examples 
the men most prominent in recent political history, the great 
rivals Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. In the case of each, you 
have the most unexceptionable evidence, as to the pursuits 
and studies in which they found relaxation and amusement, 
whenever the contentions of public life were suspended. 
Lord Holland thus speaks of Mr. Fox in the Preface to 
the History of the Reign of James II. ‘During his retire- 
ment, the love of literature, and the fondness for poetry, 
which neither business nor pleasure had ever extinguished, 
revived with an ardour, such as few in the eagerness of 
youth, or in pursuit of fame or advantage, are capable of feel- 
ing. His letters are filled with complaints of such interrup- 
tions as arose from politics, while he speaks with delight and 
complacency of whole days devoted to Euripides and Vir- 
gil.’’’ Similar is the testimony of the late Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, himself an eminent classic,and no mean Latin poet: 
“Mr. Pitt was perfectly accomplished in classical litera- 
ture, both Greek and Latin. The accuracy and strength 
of his memory surpassed every example which I have ob- 
served, but the intrinsic vigour of his understanding car- 
ried him far beyond the mere recollection of the great mo- 
dels of antiquity in oratory, poetry, history and philoso- 
phy. Those studies were his constant delight and resort. 
At Holwood, in Kent, and at Walmer Castle, his apart- 
ments were strewed with Latin and Greek classics; and 
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his conversation with those friends who delighted in simi- 
lar studies, frequently turned on that most attractive branch 
of learning. In these pursuits his constant and congenial 
companion was Lord Grenville, who has often declared to 
me that Mr. Pitt was the best Greek scholar he ever con- 
versed with.” 

Let those who consider their classical studies as necessa- 
rily ended when they enter on a profession, attend to 
these testimonies, and ponder such remarks as those of 
Mathias: “ When I consider that every subject in philoso- 
phy, in history, in oratory, and in poetry—whatever can 
dignify or embellish human society in its most cultivated 
state, has there found the highest authors—that the princi- 
ples of composition are better taught and more fully exempli- 
fied than in any other language; that the Greek writers are 
the universal legislators, in taste, criticism, and just composi- 
tion, from whom there is no appeal, and who will be found 
unerring directors, I would with peculiar emphasis and 
earnestness request young men of fortune, ability, and po- 
lished education, not to cast off the study of the Greek 
writers, when they leave school, or the university. A few 
hours devoted to the study in every week, will preserve 
and improve their knowledge. It will animate the whole 
mass of their learning, will give colour to their thoughts 
and precision to their expressions. ‘IThere is no necessity 
either to speak or to. quote Greek, but the constant perusal 
of the historians, orators, philosophers and poets, will be 
felt and perceived.”” Even amidst the toils of black-letter 
research, the young lawyer may recollect the words of Sir 
William Jones, who is not quoted as a jurist, only on ac- 
count of his surpassing claims as a philologist: “You will 
see my shelves filled with reports and abridgments. Tully 
- and Demosthenes alone have preserved their places. These 
I devour—these I get by heart—these I repeat—these I 
shall never cease admiring and imitating to the end of my 
life.”? He elsewhere says that he made it a rule to peruse 
the works of Cicero once every year. The grand hinder- 
ance to the pursuit of such studies by our public men, is to 
be found in the deficiency of their early training, and the 
defect of that accurate preparation which we so earnestly 
desire to restore. And even when a late conviction of this 
impels to study, the method attempted is too often that of 
cursory and uncritical reading, instead of a resort to foun- 
dations, Better far would it be, if the repentant scholar 
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should follow the example of Wyttenbach, in the repara- 
tion of his juvenile losses. We add the history with the 
greater pleasure, from the remembrance of the animating 
effect with which we read it more than twenty years ago. 


«« When I was in my eighteenth year, I had learned about as much Greek, 
as you have generally acquired after being with me four months. I had at- 
tended the lectures of the professors, both in literature and in the severer 
sciences, with no great advantage. I appeared to others to have made pro- 
gress, but not to myself. I was weary of the toil. I wanted space to soar 
higher. I returned to my studies, and began to review them privately. Though 
I had advanced somewhat further than I had gone when attending the lectures 
of the professors, yet it was in a manner which did not at all correspond to 
my expectations, and I gave it up in disgust. I proceeded from one study to 
another in the course, yet all were wearisome and repulsive; and yet, like one 
whose appetite is disordered, I was continually seeking for some intellectual 
food. I remembered the pleasure which I had enjoyed, when a boy, in the 
study of Greek. I searched for the hooks which I had formerly read. I took 
out of a corner Plutarch’s treatise on the Education-of Boys, and read it once 
and again, with much effort, but little pleasure. Then I went over with Hero- 
dian, which afforded me a little more enjoyment, but was far from satisfying 
my mind. I accidentally found, elsewhere, Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Er- 
nesti’s edition, which I had before known only by name. I was captivated 
with the indescribable sweetness of that author. The grounds of it I better un- 
derstood afterwards. In studying this treatise, I made it a point never to be- 
gin a section without re-perusing the preceding; nor a chapter or book, with- 
out studying the preceding chapter and book a second time. Having, at length, 
completed the work in this manner, I again read the whole in course. It oc- 
cupied me almost three months; but such unceasing repetition was most ser- 
viceable to me.’ 

“By the help of Ernesti’s notes, Wyttenbach acquired some skill in criti- 
cism, as well as bibliographical knowledge. He then determined to read the 
Greek authors in chronological order, and thus lay a foundation for the super- 
structure which he was intending to build by means of other branches of 
learning. 

““T began upon Homer. When a boy, I had studied about a hundred lines 
of the first book of the Iliad. This book I finished in two months, reviewing 
itin the same manner that I had the Memorabilia, I continued the study of 
Homer more as a task than asa pleasure. I did not yet recognise that divine 
genius. Many other youths, as I happen to know, have had the same experi- 
ence. In consequence, I read Xenophon in connection with Homer, devoting 
the greater part of my time to his works. They were so easy to be understood, 
that I, asit were, devoured them. Iwas rarely compelled to use a lexicon, for 
nearly every thing was intelligible from the context, I made use of a Latin 
version, which was advantageous to one of my age, but is never so in schools. 
Allthe works of Xenophon, the Memorabilia excepted, I read four times in four 
months. J now thought that J could read any author with equal ease. I took up 
Demosthenes. I had a copy without a Latin translation, but accompanied by 
the Greek notes of Jerome Wolf. Darkness itself! But I had learned not to 
be frightened in setting out. I went on. I found greater difficulties than I 
had ever had before, both in words, and in the length of the sentences. 
At last with much ado, I reached the end of the first Olynthiac. I then read 
it asecond and a third time. Every thing now appeared plain and clear, 
Still, I did not yet perceive the fire of eloquence for which he is distinguished. 
I hesitated whether to proceed to the second oration, or again read the first. 
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I resolved to do the latter. How salutary are the effects of such a review! 
As I read, an altogether new and unknown feeling took possession of me. In 
perusing other anthors, my pleasure had arisen from a perception of the thoughts 
and words, or from a consciousness of my own progress. Now, an extraor- 
dinary feeling pervaded my mind, and increased with every fresh perusal. I 
saw the orator on fire, in anguish, impetuously borne forward. 1 was inflamed 
also, and carried on upon the same tide. I was conscious of a new elevation 
of soul, and was no longer the same individual. I seemed myself to be Demos- 
thenes, standing on the bema, pouring forth this oration, and urging the Athe- 
nians to emulate the bravery and glory of their ancestors. Neither did I read 
silently as I had begun, but with a loud voice, to which I was secretly impelled 
by the force and fervour of the sentiments, as well as by the power of oratori- 
cal rhythm. In this manner, I read, in the course of three months, most of 
the orations of Demosthenes. My ability to understand an author being thus 
increased, I took more delight in Homer, whom I soon finished. Afterwards, 
I studied other great authors, with far more profit.’ ” 

“ Having completed the study of Demosthenes, Wyttenbach next repaired 
to Plato, not only reading the dialogues, but writing annotations upon them, 
as if he were intending to lecture upon the subject. As he strolled along the 
shady walks of Marburg, he was accustomed to carry, in his pocket, leaves of 
Plato’s works, as his father, when he wandered in his youth, among the Alps, 
had taken scrapsef Xenophon. From his friend, Hassencamp, he procured 
Ruhuken’s Timaeus. ‘Then I began to know,’ he writes, ‘that the study of 
Plato is not only useful in itself, through the influence which it exerts on the 
manners, the intellect, the moral character, the style of writing,—also, by its 
promoting an elegant delivery, and a thorough acquaintance with Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy,—but that it is far more useful, from the fact, that it ena- 
bles all scholars, who have lived subsequently, to understand the Greek and 
Roman authors correctly, the effects of the study of Plato being diffused 
through them all, and even through the whole circle of ancient knowledge.’ ” 

“Having completed the study of Plato, Wyttenbach commenced reading, 
in chronological order, the other principal Greek authors, both in prose and 
werse. He made it, however, his main object, to obtain a favourable introduction 
to Ruhnken, who was now constantly in his thoughts. Accordingly, he com- 
menced the study of. Julian, Plutarch, and other philosophers and rhetoricians 
of that age, with the design of amending them, by the aid of earlier writers, 
particularly of Plato, after the example of Ruhnken in annotations on 


Timaeus.” 


Even at the hazard of harping on the old string, we 
must declare our hope that English scholarship will not be 
overlooked. Germany cai show no Latinity superior to 
that of Bishop Lowth, Dr. Philip Barton, Dr. Lawrence, 
Sir George Baker, Sir William Jones, Dr. Parr, Vincent 
Bourne and Tweddell. And although the ars diplomati- 
ea has not been pursued with the undeviating devotion, or 
the voluminous results which have immortalized the names 
of Ernesti, Heyne and other Germans, yet criticism can never 
neglect the genius or the works of Bentley, Dawes, Mark- 
jand, Taylor, Toup, Burney, Tyrwhitt and Porson; nor 
should justice be withheld from Elmsley, Musgrave, Monk, 
Burges, Butler, Stanley, Gaisford and Blomfield. With Dr. 
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Parr, there are associated in our imagination his Spital ser- 
mon, his pipe, and his huge “amorphous wig;” yet Hermann 
names him as “ virum, quem omnes in litteris antiquis pri- 
marium esse fatentur.’’ Of Porson, it were superfluous to 
speak more than what is contained in the words of Parr: 
“a giant in literature, a prodigy in intellect, a critic, whose 
mighty achievements leave imitation panting at a distance 
behind it, and whose stupendous powers strike down all 
the restless and aspiring suggestions of rivalry into silent 
admiration and passive awe.” 

The insertion by the editors of so large a selection from 
the correspondence of eminent philologists, we regard as a 
happy expedient. Believing as we do, that a volume like 
this might be furnished every year, to the great delight and 
advantage of classical scholars, we hope still larger draughts 
will be made upon the same fountains. Nor shall we be dis- 
pleased, if a place be given to the letters of English scholars. 
Nothing in this kind could be more awakening, than such 
as might be culled from the remains of Sir William Jones, 
Burney, Porson, Parr, Tyrwhitt, Twining, Tweddell, and 
the correspondence of Fox and Wakefield. In these would 
be brought to view a treasure of facts in regard to the pro- 
gress of classical research, and this is what we need. Of 
the present volume, no part is more attractive than that 
which is historical, especially the articles on the schools of 
Holland and Germany. The following extract, though 
long, will not, we are sure, be unwelcome : 

“If the founder of a particular school of criticism is to be estimated by the 
character of his disciples, few will come off with more honour than Wolf. 
Heyne’s influence was felt throughout all Germany andall Europe. He inte- 
rested different classes of minds in ancient learning, Wolf’s influence, on the 
contrary, was greatest upon the few who were thoroughly disciplined under his 
care. ‘The first distinguished scholar, formed under Wolf, was Heindorf, so 
justly celebrated for his edition of Plato. The second, was the ablest and most 
prolific editor of the age, Immanuel Bekker, of Berlin. The third, was that 
prodigy of Greek and antiquarian learning, Augustus Bockh. These young 
men were, indeed, finally alienated, to some extent, from their teacher, in con- 
sequence of his growing arrogance; but they were always true to his princi- 
ples of criticism. They were certainly excusable for being restive under the 
galling yoke which was unceremoniously put upon them, after they were full- 
grown, by this ill-natured and freakish veteran of learning. The truth is, the 
whole period, from 1807, when he was called to Berlin, and employed in laying 
the foundations of the University, up to his death in 1824, was one which in- 
creased neither his literary reputation nor the number of his friends. The 


rupture which broke out between him and Buttmann, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, 


Bockh, J. G. Schneider, and Savigny, has no importance, except to illustrate 
the literary feuds of those times. 


“ Heindorf, then in Berlin, as were most of the early disciples of Wolf, was 


eal 
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the very opposite of his teacher. He was uncommonly mildand amiable. His 
health was very feeble, and he was subject to melancholy. One cannot read 
his history without feelings of sadness. All our sympathies are awakened in 
favour of a modest and worthy young man, eager for improvement, and yet 
depressed in spirit; first encouraged and highly honoured by his teacher, and 
then an object of jealousy ; struggling with ill health, and working enthusias- 
tically upon his Plato, partly as an antidote to despondency; seeking to 
merit an important station, and rapidly rising in fame; and then thrown upon 
abed of illness, at the idea of his responsibilities, when appointed professor at 
Breslau, and finally dying a few years after. 

“Immanuel Bekker, now fifty-eight years of age, betrays in his iron features 
the determined and unyielding perseverance of hic character. No living critic 
has such a knowledge of Greek manuscripts. The libraries of Paris and Rome 
have been his laboratories. He was, at first, educated under Spalding and 
Heindorf, in a gymnasium of Berlin, his native city; then he went to Halle, 
and studied under Wolf, who pronounced him the best qualified, of all his 
disciples, to carry out his views of criticism. Since then, he has been pro- 
fessor in the university of Berlin, thongh he has spent much time abroad, in 
various foreign libraries. The extent of his critical labours is truly astonish- 
ing. The most searching investigation of the texts and manuscripts of such 
voluminous authors as Plato, and Aristophanes, and Aristotle, is only a small 
part of his labours. 

“ Augustus Bockh, also fifty-eight years of age, isa native of Carlsruhe. He 
studied under Wolf in Halle, and was then, for a time, in Berlin. At the age 
of twenty-two, he was made professor in Heidelberg, and since 1811, he has 
been professor in Berlin. At the present time his reputation is higher than 
that of any classical scholar in Germany. In mere language, Hermann is un- 
doubtedly his superior; in the single department of manuscript learning, 
called, in Germany, diplomatic criticism, Bekker takes precedence. In the 
archiology of art, Miiller excelled him, as do many others. But in a know- 
ledge of what the Greeks and Romans were practically—in the power of re- 
producing Grecian and Roman life, in all its thousand forms—no one can pre- 
tend to be his equal. No one else could have written the Public Economy of 
the Athenians, published when he was but thirty-two years of age. In this 
kind of research, Charles Ottfried Miiller, his own disciple came nearest to him. 
It is the union of the better portions of the methods of Wolf and of Niebuhr, 
that constitutes the excellence of Bockh and his followers. Bernhardy, Ger- 
hard, and Meyer are now among his most distinguished disciples; and it is very 
evident, that the Berlin method of philology is gaining upon that of Leipsic, 
and is more closely united with all the intellectual movements of the present 
day. In the lecture-room of Bockh, when he is upon some important subject, 
it is no uncommon thing to meet with such men as von Humboldt and others, 
who are, themselves, among the profoundest scholars of the age. The 
ascendency of this school may be owing, in part, to the spirit of the times, 
which is more intent upon great discoveries in the world of facts, than upon 
the niceties of language. ‘Ihe best Latin writers of the present day, and the 
best expositors of words and phrases, are trained under Hermann, to whom we 
now turn our attention. 

«Tf one were to go into the lecture-room of the professor of Poetry and 
Bloquence at Leipsic, a few moments before the hour, he would see a crowd 
of the maturest scholars of the university, and of philologists who had been 
educated elsewhere, finding their seats, and preparing their papers, for taking 
notes. The hum of numerous whispering voices fills the room. An aged, 
but spirited man, of moderate stature, with fire in his eye, and fury in every 
movement, darts in at thedoor. The well-known signal, given by those nearest 
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him, instantly silences a hundred tongues. By this time, you hear his clinking 
spurs, and, as he mounts the stairs to the desk, your eye falls upon his blue 
coat, with metal buttons and badge of knighthood, his deer-skin breeches, and 
Tong riding boots. His whip and gloves, and hat and chair are all flying to 
their places, and a stream of extemporaneous [atin is already pouring forth. 
Before you are aware of it, the suip is under full sail. The whole energy of 
the lecturer’s mind is directed to his object; the point of difficulty in the Greek 
text, or in the interpretation, is placed directly before you in all its bearings ; 
the principles involved, are clearly stated, and discussed in animated and 
flowing Latin; the difference between his-views and those of Bockh, Muller, 
or Dissen, are alluded to freely but kindly, occasionally with keen satire, but 
more frequently with the playfulness of harmless wit; and thus the hour is 
passed, and the most difficult and abstruse subjects luminously exhibited and 
disposed of, before the hearer stops to take a long breath. When the lecture 
is over, one’s mind is so exhilarated, and so possessed of the spirit of the 
Greek author, as to be ready to plunge directly into a protracted perusal of the 
text; but, after a moment, a feeling of exhaustion suggests the query, whether 
it would not be better to go to the dinney-table. 

“Such is Godfrey Hermann, in his lecture-room.. Visit him in his museum, 
as he calls his study in the city, and he will entertain you with free and lively 
conversation ; and if you have any reasonable claim upon his attentien, he 
will show you a chair, and draw you into protracted conversation, as if you 
were an old friend. In his family, that resides a little out of the city, he appears 
as a plain, but lively old man. Simplicity and sterling sense characterize his 
domestic circle. 

“Hermann has no airs of professional dignity, He seems to act with 
teference to himself, simply as a man, not as the titled individual whom kings 
love to honour ; and, in this respect, he is the very opposite of Schlegel, of 
Bonn. Once, he promised the writer some of his occasional works, but would 
not set a time when they might be called for. A few days after, he was seen 
walking from one side of the city to the other, to the writer’s lodgings, with 
the pamphlets under his arm. ‘I'he Germans generally pour out their curses 
liberally upon Napoleon, as the enslaver of their nation; but Hermann, in the 
true spirit of an old Greek, said, it was a good thing, once in a while, to have 
the slumbering spirit of a whole continent stirred up by such a man as 
Napoleon. In regard to the proverbially intricate statutes of Leipsic university, 
he once observed, that, for his part, he followed his own sense of propriety, in 
the affairs of the university ; for no man could safely calculate on a life long 
enough to trace the laws through all their alterations and amendments, so as 
to be able to follow them. 

“Hermann has been a spirited controversialist, and always victorious, till 
Bockh and Miiller entered the lists. Neither of these men could be com- 
pletely vanquished by any opponent. Probably no German scholar understands 
the Greek language, its grammar, lexicography, and general usage, and Greek 
metre, better than Hermann, or has read the Greek authors more than he. 
Certainly, no one excels Bockh in his way. I know not how to characterize 
the lamented Miiller’s greatness. Perhaps it may be represented as consisting 
in comprehensive and magnificent views of antiquity as a whole, a true survey 
of it in all its aspects, a harmonious construction of the materials of 
yee eee Hermann, and Boéckh, into one grand and beautiful system. 

ermann and Bockh are to be regarded as the heads of the two great 
schools of philology that divide Germany: the former, making language the 
end, and all historical and antiquarian research subservient to that end; the 
latter, making a complete knowledge of antiquity the end, and language only 
the means: the one aiming chiefly at intellectual discipline, tho other at useful 
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knowledge. Among the more distinguished disciples of Hermann, may be 
mentioned the names of Lobeck, Thiersch, Passow, Rost, Poppo, Hichstidt, 
Hand, Fritzche, and Klotz.” 


In all that is said in the Introduction, concerning the neg- 
lect of the classics by our professional men, every educated 
reader must concur. The utilitarianism which would ban- 
ish them is false to its own principles: for they are not use- 
less. True they do not visibly drive machinery, or coin 
money, or manure land: but like a flowing river, they pass 
over the tracts of mind, to fertilize and purify; and by 
these effects alone their course is indicated. The degene- 
rating process indicated by the editors as going on in our 
vernacular tongue is undeniable.* It is the study of lan- 
guage and the habit of recourse to models which must 
counteract this; and this advantage alone would repay us 
for the toil, and vindieate its utility. But over and above 
all such ponderable and calculable results, we hesitate not 
to say that the innocent solace and healthful refreshment 
derived from classical pursuits, are themselves a good, and 
worthy of consideration. Since the intervals of repose 
will be filled up with reading of some kind, and in point of 
fact are filled up with that which is vapid and contemptible, 
all who like the editors of this work strive to promote a 
taste for more enduring and satisfying beauties, deserve 
well of their country. For, after all, these are the works 
which have survived the convulsions of time, which have 
been found in the hands, not only of the ancient gentiles, 
but of the fathers, the reformers, and the great patriots and 
statesmen of later generations, and which will continue to be 
the daily entertainment of the ripest minds at home and 


abroad, aoe oe . : 
Ante focum, si frigus erit, si messis, in umbré. 


* We know of no English authority, for making Ruhnken, himself an 
English scholar, say, in his first letter—“I willnow give youa brief sketch 
of what has transpired,’ True, the oldfashioned Pomeranian had not the 


advantage of an American dictionary. 
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Art. IV.— An Inquiry into the Organization and Go- 
vernment of the Apostolic Church: particularly with 
reference to the Claims of Episcopacy. By Albert 
Bames. Philadelphia: Perkins and Purves. 1543. pp. 


ole 


In a recent charge to the clergy-of his diocese, Bishop On- 
derdonk of Philadelphia went into a laboured and minute 
defence of liturgical worship, not, as he said, for the purpose 
of disturbing the convictions or changing the practice of those 
who use another method, but to satisfy the minds of such 
Episcopalians as are shaken or annoyed by the objec- 
tions continually urged against the use of written forms. 
The reason thus assigned by Bishop Onderdonk, for under- 
taking the defence of liturgies, appears to us entirely legiti- 
mate, There can be no doubt that in all communions 
there are some, who, though entirely persuaded of the 
doctrines which they hear, and even warmly attached to 
the form of worship which they use, are nevertheless, from 
want of professional acquaintance with the controverted 
topics, unable to repel the objections, with which they are 
continually plied by those of different persuasions. And 
this state of things is becoming more and more common, as 
the different divisions of the Christian world are more in- 
termingled in society, and the points of difference between 
them more familiar subjects of discussion, not only in the pul- 
pit or the public prints, but in the offices and parloursof the 
laity, From such intercourse there must necessarily arise in 
many minds a feeling of uneasiness at not being able to de- 
fend what is really believed to be true; and this feeling is not 
only disagreeable, but in its tendency unfriendly to a warm 
and active zeal for the cause which is assailed. There are 
but two ways in which strong unwavering attachment to 
a church can be secured. The one is, by keeping its mem- 
bers in ignorance of all that has been said, or can be said, 
against it; the other, by placing the bane and antidote at 
once before them. There was atime, when the first of 
these two methods was not only the one commonly adop- 
ted, but the one really entitled to the preference; when 
wise and good men had abundant reason to believe that the 
interests of truth would be promoted, by confining contro- 
versy to the clergy, or to theologians by profession, and 
leaving private Christians to the quiet enjoyment of those 
religious privileges which were afforded by their own com- 
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munion. The continuance of this course, if it were desira- 
ble, is now impossible. The general diffusion of religious 
and ecclesiastical intelligence, and the growing frequency 
of such topics in the ordinary intercourse of life, have made 
it necessary, that the discussion of these subjects should 
have reference not only to the clergy but the laity, and that 
books should be written not only to silence or convert gain- 
sayers, but to quiet the minds of such as have been ha- 
rassed, though not won, by the efforts of opponents. On this 
ground we regard the course pursued by Bishop Onder- 
donk, in the case referred to, as both politic and right ; and 
on the same ground, we approve of all judicious efforts to 
relieve the minds of Presbyterian laymen from the uneasi- 
ness produced, not only by learned and ingenious, but even 
by weak and frivolous objections, when repeated with suffi- 
cient perseverance. ‘There is indeeda peculiar necessity in 
our case, above most others, arising from the bold and even 
arrogant assumption of superiority, not only on the part of 
priests and prelates, but of Episcopal ladies and gentlemen, 
among whom the consciousness of apostolical extraction 
seems to be becoming more decided, not without a very 
sensible effect upon the manners and the tone of social inter- 
course. The same cause which, among the rude and low- 
bred, would produce a gross and undisguised contempt 
of those whose only hope is in uncovenanted mercy, may 
be seen, in higher circles, to generate a tone and air of cour- 
teous compassion, which is not a whit more pleasant to its 
objects, because known by them to be without the slightest 
colour of right or reason, though they may not be able to 
detect the sophistry, on which it professes to be founded. 
Now in justice to this large class of our most intelligent 
and pious laymen, it is right that the pretensions, which 
are thus continually meeting them in private life, should be 
considered and disposed of, in a public way, with due re- 
gard to their accommodation. We view with satisfaction, 
therefore, every skilful effort to detect imposture and de- 
monsirate truth, in reference to this most hackneyed sub- 
ject. We are aware, that such efforts are discountenanced 
by some, who regard all controversies as frivolous, except a 
few, which they have taken under special protection. But 
whatever may be the intrisisic importance of the questions 
in dispute—and some of them are of the greatest moment 
—we cannot venture to consider any controversy fri- 
volous, which occupies and agitates the minds of an en- 
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lightened laity. This circumstance alone would make the 
subject an important one, even in comparison with some 
which are eagerly discussed, and which afford employment 
to a few minds, but are destitute of practical and public in- 
terest. Still less are we aflected by the clamour from with- 
out, which every new attenpt to set this matter in its true 
light, draws forth. Those who engage in this controversy 
must expect to hear, that their appearance is an implied 
confession of defeat, a desperate attempt to change the 
ground of conflict, and a practical abandonment of all that 
has been hitherto achieved or claimed. They may expect 
to hear this proclaimed most loudly by the very men who 
have abandoned their own ground, and nullified the rea- 
soning of all their predecessors. This ruse de guerre is 
now too old to affect any but the inexperienced. It is not 
even practised by the veterans of the adverse host, who 
wisely leave it to the raw recruits. The sound in ques- 
tion commonly proceeds from weak and empty vessels. 
Bishop Onderdonk is evidently well aware that new de- 
fences of the truth may be required, without any abandon- 
ment of those already made. Upon this ground he pro- 
ceeds, both in his theory and practice. It is somewhat re- 
markable, indeed, that the only Protestant Episcopal writer 
in this country, who has done any thing towards building 
up the fabric of prelatical church-goverument by reasoning, 
should be so much more courteous and moderate, than 
some pugnacious neophytes, whose claims to the at- 
tention of the public are yet to be discovered. It is na- 
tural enough that the latter should allege, and for aught we 
kuow believe, that every new argument against Episcopal 
pretensions is a virtual admission of defeat. It is no less 
natural that, when this stale device proves unavailing, 
they should raise the cry of persecution, and complain of 
the uucharitable attacks which are continually made upon 
their injuredinnocence. The absurdity of such complaints 
is evident. Attacks upon high-church pretension do not in- 
volve the unchurching of high-churchmen. We deny that 
they are the only true church, They deny that we are a 
true church at all. If attempting to disprove this false 
and foolish dogma is an attack upon Episcopacy, we shall 
be glad to see it made and made again, as often as the 
changes of the times require a modification of the form, in 
which the truth has been exhibited already. Weare glad to 
see that Mr, Barnes has not allowed himself to be deterred, 
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by any of these clamours, from contributing anew his quo- 
ta to the service. We cannot sufficiently admire and ap- 
plaud his indefatigable diligence, and watchful observation 
of the public wants and exigencies. He does not study or 
write merely for his own gratification or improvement. He 
has still an eye to the state of the book-market, and the va- 
rying demand for works of certain kinds. This habit tends 
to enhance the value of his publications so far as to make 
them popular and readable. We are so well satisfied of 
his discretion goad hoc, that his selecting any topic for dis- 
cussion, through the press, is, of itself, sufficient evidence 
to us, that it has taken hold already of the public mind. 
The little work before us is indeed not wholly new. It con- 
tains the substance of two articles, published in the Chris- 
tian Spectator of 1834 and 1835. They have now, how- 
ever, been mostly re-written, and with great improvement, 
both in form and substance. The author has evidently 
gained more insight into the true state of the questions at 
issue, and the history of the controversy. The improve- 
ments made consist both in additions and omissions. The 
form of a review has been exchanged for that of a conse- 
cutive argument. In effecting this, the author has en- 
deavoured to divest the treatise of its controversial form. 
He seems indeed particularly anxious to disclaim the con- 
troversial character. If by this he means an undue asperi- 
ty of tone and temper, it would be much better to let the 
volume speak for itself. «Good wine needs no bush.” If, 
however, his words are to be strictly understood, we 
can see no use, and very little meaning, in attempts to 
show, that a book of controversy is not controversial. 
Such disclaimers, though the spirit which they manifest is 
good, and well calculated to disarm an adversary, may do 
harm, by exciting the suspicion of insincerity in some, and 
that of cowardice in others. The same objection lies with 
less force, against the somewhat turgid compliments to 
Protestant Episcopacy, which have been retained, but with 
which we are not disposed to quarrel, especially as Mr. 
Barnes has been pleased to omit some allusions of a very 
different kind,and designed to take effect in a very diffe- 
rent quarter, The facts of this case are somewhat curious 
and instructive, and may not improperly be stated here. 
The first review of Bishop Onderdonk’s tract in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, opened with an expression of surprise that 
it had been so little noticed, and a sneering reference to 
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some who thought themselves particularly called and qua- 
lified to do such work, but who were now found wanting. 
The allusion implied, of course, that those who had thus 
failed to meet the enemy were unable to do it, and that the 
reviewer was under the disagreeable necessity of doing it 
himself. Now this would have been all very well, if the 
reviewer’s will could have been taken for the deed. But 
what was the fate of the argument thus brought before the 
public, as a succedaneum for the delinquent services of 
those who considered themselves champions of the Pres- 
byterian cause, but had deserted it in the day of battle? 
It has now been circulated eight years, in thesame volume 
with the tract which it refuted, by the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society, and is constantly referred to, by the zealots 
of that sect, as a monumental proof that the bishop’s argu- 
ment is utterly irrefutable. The author is lauded, to be 
sure, but with that most humiliating kind of praise, which 
is often lavished on the conquered by the conqueror, in or- 
der to exalt himself. After this, we are not surprised, 
that Mr. Barnes has here thought proper to omit the 
premature reflections, into which he had been betrayed, upon 
the cowardice or sloth of his weaker brethren. 

But without dwelling upon these comparatively trivial 
matters, we proceed to state that there are other changes 
more essential, which the author has forborne to make, 
in reconstructing his argument. This naturally leads 
us to the merits of the work, and to a statement of 
our general judgment with respect to it. That judg- 
ment is, that in this little volume are contained the ma- 
terials for a perfect refutation of the bishop’s tract. We are 
deliberately of opinion, that not one of his arguments is 
without its answer, either direct or indirect. And while we 
thus judge of the argument, as a whole, it gives us plea- 
sure to add, that its details are, for the most part, highly 
satisfactory. This is especially the case, with respect to the 
usage of official titles, and the proofs of episcopacy drawn 
from forced interpretations of detached expressions. Much 
of this matter, we believe, is new, and it affords convincing 
evidence of the author’s careful study of the inspired text. 
With some of his exegetical remarks we are not entirely 
Satisfied : but this is not the place to state objections, nor, 
if stated, would they materially detract from the truth of 
the general judgment just expressed. The plan of Mr. 
Barnes’s work is this, The volume is divided into four 
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unequal chapters. The first is introductory, designed to 
show the propriety and necessity of making the argument 
entirely scriptural. The reasons given are, because the 
whole subject is one of mere revelation; because the 
Fathers are without divine authority to decide the question ; 
because the word of God requires the appeal to be made 
to itself; because the Fathers were not in a situation to af- 
ford the necessary knowledge ; because the decision of the 
question, by their aid, is practically impossible; and be- 
cause the propriety of appealing exclusively to scripture 
is conceded by eminent episcopal authorities, and espe- 
cially by Bishop Onderdonk. The second chapter is a 
brief but comprehensive statement of episcopal pretensions, 
and the third, which constitutes the body of the work, a 
refutation of them. The three claims here examined are 
the claims to the exclusive right of ordination, confirma- 
tion, and disciplinary supervision. With respect to the 
first, the argument is two-fold, first, that the apostles had 
no exclusive right of ordination, and secondly, that they 
have no successors. The distinctive function of the apos- 
tolic office is made to consist in attesting the resurrection of 
Christ, in proof of which the author appeals to the account 
of the election of Matthias, to other incidental statements 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and to the case of Paul. That 
the Apostles, as such, had no successors, is maintained 
upon the two-fold ground, that no succession is required, 
predicted or asserted in scripture, and that no provision is 
there made to secure it. Under the former head, the 
burden of proof is shown to rest on the affirmative 
side of the question. Under the latter, there is a de- 
tailed examination of the proofs derived by our oppo- 
nents from the cases of Matthias, Barnabas, James, An- 
dronicus and Junia, Timothy, Titus, the elders of Ephesus, 
and the angels of the seven churches. To this negative 
argument, the author adds another, drawn from the practi- 
cal concessions of episcopalians, and the express testimony 
of Hooker and Whately. With respect to the right 
or rite of confirmation (which two words the author 
seems occasionally to confound,) he states the adverse doc- 
trine, shows that the rite has no divine authority, urges 
some common-place objections to it, and, which we think 
much more important, exposes the absurdity of the argu- 
ments founded on the word confirm, and the laying on of 
hands by the apostles. With respect to the right of super- 
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vision and discipline, he goes into a detailed examination 
of the cases in Ephesus and Corinth, which are alleged in 
proof of the opposite doctrine. Having thus disposed of 
the episcopal pretensions, the author states, in a positive 
form, what he believes to have been the organization of 
the apostolic church. This forms the subject of the fourth 
and last chapter, where he treats, first, of the officers of 
the apostolic church, whether temporary, as apostles, pro- 
phets, deaconesses, and “the seventy ;’’ or permanent, as 
bishops, otherwise called preachers, pastors, teachers, evan- 
gelists, ruling elders, and deacons. He then considers the 
powers of these officers and of the church, and undertakes 
to show, that Presbyters ordained, and that the churches 
were empowered to administer discipline. To these sections 
another is added, intended to show that the primitive 
churches were organized without a prelate, and without 
three orders of clergy. 

We have already expressed a favourable opinion of 
this plan, in the general. It is not, however, free from 
all objection. The chapter on confirmation seems to 
us misplaced, and rather to impair than increase the 
strength of the whole argument. The right of confir- 
mation is a very trifling part of what is claimed by bish- 
ops; and as to the rzée of confirmation, its lawfulness, 
expediency, and scriptural authority, this is not a question 
between us and Episcopalians, as such, since other reformed 
churches have retained the usage. Its decision, therefore, 
does not necessarily affect that of the general controversy. 
And we are more and more disposed to regard the labour 
spent upon collateral questions, as not only fruitless, with 
respect to the main point at issue, but as positively doing 
harm, by distracting the attention, and obscuring the true 
status quaestions. Such discussions may be highly use- 
ful in a separate form. We question nothing but their 
relevancy in an argument against the exclusive claims of 
episcopal church government. It does not follow, because 
confirmation is unscriptural, that episcopacy is so likewise ; 
nor, on the other hand, because that rite is of apostolic ori- 
gin, that none but prelates can administer it. ‘This makes 
the case of confirmation wholly different from that of ordi- 
nation, the power to perform which is essential to orderly 
succession in the ministry. Other objections to the plan of 
the treatise have occurred to us, but of minor importance, 
and relating chiefly to minute points of arrangement, with 
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which it is not necessary to detain the reader. We shall, 
therefore, proceed to state some points of a more general 
nature, in which we differ from the author, and regard his 
argument as less effective than it might have been. The 
first of these is one of great importance, and lies very near 
the foundation of the system. We mean the precise rela- 
tion borne by the apostles to the church, and the distinction 
which existed between them and other ministers. Bishop 
Onderdonk maintains, that the apostles, as ministers, or of- 
fice-bearers in the church, were superior to Presbyters, and 
that their distinctive right was that of ordination. Mr. 
Barnes, not content with disproving, as he clearly does, the 
latter of these propositions, denies the former also, and 
maintains, if we correctly understand him, that the apos- 
tles had no ministerial superiority to Presbyters, but were 
distinguished from them, merely as witnesses of Christ’s 
resurrection, and as being clothed with miraculous powers. 
We are not sure that the latter was meant by the author 
to be included, as one of the distinctive signs of an apostle. 
This seems to be implied in some of his arguments, but is 
not, we think, explicitly asserted. In either case, there 
can be no doubt, that the author denies the ministerial su- 
periority of the apostles. There is, indeed, some confusion 
and obscurity of language upon this point. In some parts 
of his argument he seems to deny merely the exclusive 
right of ordination, as belonging to the apostolic office. If 
this were all, we should have nothing to urge in the way 
of objection. It is demonstrable, that Presbyters, as such, 
ordained, during the lifetime of the primitive apostles. But 
this view of the author’s intention is at variance with the 
general scope and tenor of his argument. He evidently 
builds his opposition to the alleged superiority of the bish- 
ops as successors of the apostles, upon the two facts, that 
they have no successors, and that they were not superior 
to Presbyters, as ministers, or rulers of the church. Now 
this last is one of the positions, taken in the original review 
of Onderdonk’s tract, which we could have wished to see 
better defended or abandoned altogether. We are per- 
suaded that it will strike most readers as a paradox, and 
thereby injure the effect of the whole argument, even of 
those parts which have no dependence on it, as 1s happily 
the case with such as we consider most essential. It is no 
small advantage to the side, which we, with Mr. Barnes, 
espouse in this dispute, that it is free from paradoxical hy- 
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potheses, gratuitous assumptions, and constrained interpre« 
tations. Asa general thing, it takes the language of the 
scripture in its obvious meaning, and supplies comparatively 
nothing by conjecture or tradition. Now this is an advan- 
tage which we cannot well afford to lose; one which we 
cannot throw away, without the sacrifice of that strong 
hold which our views have always had upon the great mass 
of intelligent and independent. minds, as doctrines which 
appeal to common sense, and make no use of ingenious 
subtleties and specious paradoxes. We are much afraid, 
however, that this last description is the highest praise that 
can be justly given to Mr. Barnes’s doctrine, that the apostles, 
as ministers or rulers of the church, had no superiority. to 
Presbyters. We believe that such superiority appears, not 
only to ourselves, but to the vast majority of those who 
read the scriptures, as searcely less clear than the existence 
of a ministry at all. It does seem to us that a continuous 
perusal of the New Testament, with an eye to the question 
of church government, would leave no fact more distinctly 
and prominently impressed upon the memory, than the 
fact, that the apostles, as apostles, possessed and exercised 
a controlling power over the organization and government 
of the primitive church, restricted by no local bounds, and 
wholly independent of that local government by Presbyters, 
which they introduced and left behind them, as the only 
ordinary permanent régime, to which the church, after their 
departure, was to be subjected. We believe, that elders 
exercised the highest powers of ordinary government, 
within local bounds, but that in order to invest them with 
those powers, and to bring that system into operation, 
the apostles were invested with a general ambulatory 
power of government and discipline, as distinct from the 
parochial rule of elders, as it is unlike the diocesan rule of 
modern bishops. \ With this hypothesis the whole tone and 
tenor of the New Testament perfectly agree. It solves 
all cases of apostolical interference in the government of 
particular churches. It is one of the few points, on which 
Episcopalians and their opponents have been commonly 
agreed, owing, as we suppose, to the clearness with which 
the truth appeared, to both sides, to be taught in scripture. 
We cannot, therefore, see it given up or denied, without 
demanding evidence far more conclusive than any which 
the author now before us has adduced. 


From the strength of these expressions, and of the 
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conviction which they indicate, it may be inferred that 
we regard this error as vitiating the whole argument in 
which it is included. The inference is natural. We 
are bound to explain, therefore, how it is that this result 
does not really follow. In order, to do so, we must 
refer to the main doctrine of episcopacy, which our 
author is opposing. It is this, that bishops are superior 
to Presbyters, as the successors of the primitive apos- 
tles. Here are two propositions in the form of one ; first, 
that the apostles were, as ministers, superior to Presby- 
ters; second, that modern bishops have succeeded them 
in all their rights. If either of these can be disproved, the 
other may be granted, without affecting the conclusion. 
We should have been disposed to grant the first, and con- 
trovert the second. Mr. Barnes has chosen to deny both; 
but his denial of the first cannot, of course, weaken his ar- 
gument against the second, which is in itself and indepen- 
dently conclusive. Since he has proved to our satisfaction, 
that the apostolic office was a temporary one, we care com- 
paratively little for his error, as we cannot but regard it, 
with respect to the peculiar rights and functions of that of- 
fice. The question, after all, on which the controversy 
hinges, is the permanent or temporary design of the apos- 
tleship. On this part of the subject, Mr. Barnes not only 
reasons learnedly and ably, but proceeds upon a sure and 
incontestable hypothesis. His argument, as to its essential 
features, therefore, is not vitiated by what we believe to be 
the error now in question. At the same time, we should 
have been pleased if subsequent research had led him at 
least to modify his former views, so far as to leave the 
question of apostolical superiority an open one among those 
who, on every other point of any moment, are prepared to 
abide by the doctrines here propounded. There 1s another 
fault, which may be charged upon this little work, in 
common with most other writings on the same side of the 
‘ question. It does not state so distinctly, nor expose so 
fully, as the interests of truth appear to us to require, the 
aecirov Leidog of the adverse doctrine, the assumption that 
church government, external organization, 18 a matter of 
primary moment in the Christian system, and the chief se- 
curity for truth and holiness. This being assumed, it is no 
wonder that men grope for the obscurest hints and most 
ambiguous indications of a certain polity, although the 
general tone and the express declarations of the scripture 
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do unquestionably teach us to regard church government 
as something, not indeed without importance, but of de- 
rivative and secondary moment. One of the most essen- 
tial facts, in reference to this whole subject, is the silence 
and comparative indifference of scripture, as to those things 
which by some are now exalted to an equality with the 
weightier matters of the law and gospel. The advocate of 
Presbytery often errs by trying to dam up some particular 
stream from this fountain of error, while the fountain itself 
continues unobstructed. Some merely close one channel for 
the sake of opening another, and commit the same mistake, 
in their defence of the true system, which those whom they 
oppose commit, in vindication of a false one. When they 
ought to be destroying the foundations of error, they are mere- 
ly trying to renew the superstructure. This is often the re- 
sult of an impatient feeling, produced by false and arrogant 
pretension, on the part of others. Men are naturally disposed 
to say, we have stood long enough on the defensive; let us 
assert our own rights more boldly. But we regard it asa 
strong proof that Presbyteriansare in the right, as to this mat- 
ter, that their position is a defensive one, and that their aim is 
to pull down unscriptural pretensions, without erecting 
others in their room. They are indeed, under strong temp- 
tations to assume a higher ground, and to maintain, not 
only the divine right, but the binding and exclusive obliga- 
tion of the Presbyterian system. By so doing, they would 
be enabled to retort the taunts of their opponents, and re- 
sist their vain assumptions upon equal terms. But this is 
a temptation to be manfully resisted, as it has been, in our 
own day, with astonishing success. Patient resistance to 
unscriptural pretensions, not by substituting others of the 
same kind, but by showing the absurdity of all, is an im- 
portant part of our vocation, Those especially who un- 
dertake to controvert the claims of prelacy, should guard 
themselves against this insidious error, and make it an es- 
sential part of their performance to exhibit clearly both the ° 
letter and the spirit of the New Testament, as to the com- 
parative importance of mere polity and organization. By 
doing this more fully and directly, we believe that Mr. 
Barnes would have rendered better service to the cause 
which he maintains, than by gratuitous assurances that this 
1s not a controversy, or, at least, that his share of it is not 
controversial, 


With these exceptions, the importance of which we are 
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very far from wishing to exaggerate, the little work be- 
fore us may be safely recommended; as a seasonable, able 
and successful contribution to the cause of truth, and an ad- 
ditional answer to the tract of Bishop Onderdonk. We 
say additional, because that argument has been already 
indirectly answered, in every exhibition of the truth upon 
this subject, since its first appearance. The cry that it 
has never been, and never can be answered, will no 
doubt continue; and so far as this cry may affect the 
minds of Presbyterians unacquainted with the merits of 
the case, it is an evil. For the benefit of such we may 
observe, before we close, that they are apt to miscon- 
ceive the true state of the controversy, by imagining 
that all which is maintained on one side is denied upon 
the other. It is not to be forgotten that a large extent of 
ground is common to both parties, and that where they 
differ, they differ in the conclusions which they draw from 
the same premises. In the Bishop’s tract, for instance, no 
small space is occupied in stating propositions which no 
Presbyterian disputes, and only the remainder filled with 
inferences which all Presbyterians utterly deny. It may 
be natural, but surely is not rational, to argue, that because 
no one attempts to call in question that which all believe, 
the residue is equally beyonda doubt. If a member of 
a legislative body should propose a long preamble, full of 
truth and common sense, but followed by a resolution, 
which the majority regarded as absurd, could it be said, 
that no one had been able to refute his argument, because 
no one attempted to disprove the truths, on which the false- 
hood was gratuitously grafted ? Now the grand merit of the 
tract in question, as a specimen of controversial writing, lies 
in the peculiar tact, with which the author superadds what 
we regard as illogical and false conclusions to a string of un- 
deniable premises. To refute it is to show the gratuitous and 
arbitrary nature of the inference, and this has repeatedly 
been done; but because the truths, and even truisms, which 
occupy a large part of the work, are not refuted also, we may 
expect to hear it called unanswerable ad infinitum. An- 
other circumstance, which favours this deception, is the fact, 
that the conclusions drawn from undisputed premises are not 
only illogical, but in many cases so peculiarly fantastical, as 
to be quite intangible to argument, and de facto incapable of 
refutation. When, for instance, one man sees, 1n the com- 
mission to the twelve apostles after our Saviour’s resurrec- 
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tion, their promotion to a new rank in the ministry, and 
insists on this as an argument in favour of episcopacy, we, 
who can see no such thing there, are reduced to the neces- 
sity of meeting the assertion with a simple negative. Now 
this is precisely the character of nearly all the Bishop’s 
arguments. He hascertainly exhibited surprising ingenui- 
ty in giving such a shape to his reasonings as render it, in 
this sense, impossible to touch them. By this means he 
has given to himself, and to the cause which he espouses, 
the advantage of appearing to be left without reply, be- 
cause, in a majority of cases, a bare negation is the only 
answer possible. It matters not how often this negative is 
repeated, nor how fully it may tally with the unsophistica- 
ted judgment of mostreaders. So long as there is not a de- 
tailed and formal refutation of the premises, as well as the 
conclusion, it must go for nothing with that class of readers, 
from whom the ery inquestion commonly proceeds. A refuta- 
tion, which would satisfy such minds, we acknowledge to be 
as impossible as a demonstration on astronomical principles 
that “the man in the moon” has no real existence. To the 
argument, that he is there because men think they see him 
there, the only answer is that we do not see him, and there- 
fore he isnot there. ‘To us this is conclusive, but to others it 
is not so: and by such our negation will of course be regarded 
as a mere evasion meant to cover our retreat. Between such 
parties all debate is idle, and we feel no more disposed to 
quarrel with one man for believing that he finds high- 
church principles in the scripture, than with another for be- 
lieving that he sees the maninthe moon. And yet as there 
are other minds, to which a correct knowledge of what has 
been ascertained as to the surface of that planet would be a 
sure preventive of their ever taking up with the vulgar 
superstition of the man in the moon, so there are minds, 
from which the high-church doctrines may forever be ex- 
cluded, by a clear exhibition of the principles of church 
organization as revealed in scripture. So faras Mr. Barnes 
has contributed to such an exhibition, he will, no doubt; 
have the satisfaction of allaying nascent doubt and quiet- 
ing uneasy apprehensions, not arising from the force or 
plausibility of argument, but merely from the boldness and 
persistency with which the most unfounded claims may be 
habitually urged. 

Having been led to make some observations on the pre- 
sent state of the episcopal controversy, we shall avail our- 
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selves of the occasion to suggest a few additional considera- 
tions on that subject, not with any view to a discussion 
of the merits of the question, but for a purpose scarcely 
less important, that of calling the attention of our readers, 
and especially of those who have not watched the progress 
of the controversy in its recent stages, to its actual posture, 
and the relative position of the parties, at the present mo- 
ment. This is by no means a matter of mere curiosity. 
A due appreciation of the arguments, on both sides of this 
question, depends more than some may be disposed to 
think, upon accurate acquaintance with the grounds, the 
conditions, and the previous incidents, of the dispute. We 
have already hinted at a seeming disposition, on the 
part of some who advocate episcopal pretensions, to make 
much of alleged changes in the ground assumed by us, 
while, at the same time, they allow the public to imagine, 
that the position of the other side has undergone no alter- 
ation, We have also seen, with some surprise, that cer- 
tain Presbyterian writers tacitly concede the truth of this 
assumption, by treating episcopacy, even in attacking it, as 
one indivisible invariable system. The injurious effect of this 
mistake is twofold. In the first place, it unjustly yields to our 
opponents the advantage which invariably attaches to con- 
sistent uniformity, compared with vacillation and caprice. 
And in the next place, it enables them, by showing as they 
may easily do, the irrelevance of certain Presbyterian ar- 
guments, if aimed at one phase of episcopal opinion, to 
persuade many credulous or careless readers, that they are 
equally irrelevant, in reference to every other, or rather that 
there is no other form of the episcopal theory, against 
which the arguments in question can be urged. ‘To this 
advantage our neighbours have no right, and we propose 
to deprive them of it, by a simple statement of the facts, 
as they exist. So far, then, is the name Episcopacy from de- 
noting a determinate, invariable, system of opinion, even on 
the subject of church-government, that it includes extremes 
the most remote and contradictory. Of this sufficient evl- 
dence is afforded by the popular distinction between High 
Church and Low Church, both in England and this country. 
Without, however, undertaking to determine the specific 
difference between these celebrated titles, and the sects or 
parties which they severally designate, we shall proceed to 
set before the reader a still more nicely graduated scale of 
subdivisions among those who glory in the common title of 
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Episcopalian. At the bottom of this scale, not in point of 
common sense or moral worth, but of pretension and ex- 
clusiveness, we place the few Episcopalians in England, 
and the fewer still in these United States, who seem to be 
such by mere accident or force of outward circumstances, and 
who are so indifferent to all distinctive principles and forms, 
that they could pass into a different communion, with 
scarcely any conscious sacrifice.of sentiment or inclination. 
We do not vouch for the existence even of a solitary speci- 
men of this kind in America, unless imported from the 
mother country, where we can testify to its existence, at no 
very distant date. Next above these, upon the principle of 
graduation which we have propounded, must be rated 
those Episcopalians, who decidedly prefer their own to every 
other church organization, but exclusively upon the ground 
of taste, association, or expediency. Above these is ano- 
ther class who, in addition to the reasons just recited, or in- 
stead of them, prefer episcopacy on the ground of its supe- 
rior antiquity and apostolic origin, without, however, urg- 
ing it on others as obligatory. Next to these are such 
as teach not only that episcopal church-government is an- 
cient and of apostolic origin, but also that it is enjoined in 
scripture, and that those who hold to any other form are 
guilty of a culpable departure from the rule there given ; 
but without ascribing to this sin the power to annul the 
virtue of all ministerial acts, and the claim of those com- 
munions, which are guilty of it, to be recognized as 
branches of the Christian church. Another step upon the 
ladder brings us to a elass distinguished from the one pre- 
ceding by its doing what the latter refuses to do, insisting 
on episcopacy as essential to the being of a church, and 
making this the summary and final test of any man’s re- 
lation to God’s “covenanted mercies.”? This is essentially 
the highest rank attainable, in theoretical or practical ex- 
clusiveness ; and yet within it there is still a subdivision into 
those who make allowances for providential breaches of suc- 
cession, and for times of ignorance at which the churchman, 
by divine example, is allowed to wink, and those who, by 
maintaining the perpetual, absolute, and indispensable 
necessity of this organization to the being of a churchat all, 
have reached the last round of the ladder, the sublime of 
nonsense. Here are six distinguishable classes, all Episco- 
palians, that is, all believing in diocesan episcopacy, so far 
as practically to prefer it, and yet differing among them- 
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selves, as to some essential principles, more widely than 
some of them differ from any Presbyterian whatever. It 
may be said, indeed, that these distinctions have relation 
merely to the motives, which induce a preference of episco- 
pacy, while the system is itself the same in every case, the 
episcopacy under which low-churchmen live being precise- 
ly that to which their high-church brethren are more zeal- 
ously attached. Butalthough this is true, with respect to 
Episcopalians themselves, there is no small difference be- 
tween the phases, which we have described, when consi- 
dered in relation to the controversy between them and others. 
The diversity of grounds, on which the several classes plead 
for their favourite church-organization, enables skilful dis- 
putants, on that side of the question, to elude the force of 
many arguments, by interchanging the hypotheses, assum- 
ed by the different schools or parties, whenever a logical 
necessity for that mancuvre suddenly arises. Thus the 
man who has been arguing for the necessity of this organi- 
zation, as the only safe one, because the only one as he 
says sanctioned by apostolical example, is no sooner met 
with arguments, which go to prove the want of such ex- 
ample, than he skips to the adjacent ground of those who 
plead for its expediency and salutary influence, and there 
pursues the fight asif he never had been standing upon any 
other spot. It is in vain that we call for proofs of its apos- 
tolic origin, or bring proofs of its recent date. Be itso, says 
the opponent, but behold the blessed influence of this 
régime upon the churches which live under it., Begin to 
call this fact in question, and before you can array your 
proof, the nimble adversary is away upon another point, 
and answers you by saying that when God commands we 
must obey, without inquiry into the effects of such obe- 
dience. A knowledge of these practices will put it in the 
power of some readers to estimate more justly, than they 
otherwise might do, the value of the bold assertions, which 
they sometimes hear, that such and such arguments are ut- 
terly irrrelevant and inconclusive. An argument designed 
to prove, that the episcopal organization 1s not essential to 
the being of a church, is certainly not relevant, much less 
conclusive, against the daw/fulness of that organization, 
Yet by mutual substitution, and by suddenly changing the 
mark after the arrow is discharged, the minds of many 
are so far confused as to imagine, that because a course of 
reasoning does not prove what it was never meant to prove, 
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it does not prove the very point it was intended to establish. 

But it is not merely the diversity of principle among Epis- 
copalians that we wish to bring before the reader, but the 
singular discrepancy which exists, among those holding the 
same doctrine on the subject, as to the mode, in which the 
truth of their opinions is to be established. We have seen 
that some prefer episcopacy as the most salutary system 
ef church-government; some as the most ancient; some 
as obligatory; some as essential to the being of a church. 
It might, however, be expected, that all those who are 
agreed in either of the two last propositions, would be 
equally agreed in resting their belief upon the same autho- 
rity. But this is very far from being the true state of the 
case. Of those who are unanimous in making an episco- 
pal organization the test of catholicity, some do so express- 
ly on the ground, that it is clearly taught in scripture, while 
others, and among them the most strenuous adherents to 
episcopacy as an indispensable condition, teach, that it isnot 
at all enjoined in scripture, and employ this fact, as a con- 
vineing proof, that some of the most sacred duties are made 
known to us exclusively by catholic tradition. Yet nothing 
is more common than to find the authority and arguments 
of one of these two classes wielded against those who are 
assailing the opinions of the other. It is scarcely necessa- 
ry to remind the reader that between these two schools of 
high-church episcopacy, there is a more irreconcilable vari- 
ance of principle, than between one of them and their 
common enemy. An Episcopalian and a_ Presbyte- 
rian, however zealous for their respective systems, may 
agree in acknowledging the word of God as the supreme 
and final arbiter of their disputes. If so, the points of dif- 
ference between them are as nothing in comparsion with 
those of mutual agreement. But the points of difference 
between the two sorts of Episcopalians here referred to, 
are of such a nature, that the one can succeed in es- 
tablishing its own position only by subverting the po- 
sition of the other. The Puseyite cannot possibly demon- 
strate, that episcopacy, though divine in origin and abso- 
lutely binding, is known to be so only by tradition, without 
thereby disproving, that its necessity is taught in scripture. 
Yet these antipodes are brought together, and familiarly 
referred to, as near neighbours, when the object is to mag- 
nify the triumphs of episcopacy and the discomfiture of its 
opponents. This kind of misrepresentation may, in certain 
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cases, be the result of controversial artifice, but we are well 
persuaded that with many, and especially with some who 
deal most largely in colloquial discussions of the subject, it 
arises from sheer ignorance, an innocent persuasion, that 
the name “Episcopacy” guarantees the unity of all who 
bear it, and that when its champions turn their arms against 
each other, all the blood that flows, though on the same side 
of the battle-field, is that of enemies, and all the victories 
achieved in this inglorious and suicidal contest between one 
Episcopalian and another, are so many triumphs over the 
unhappy Presbyterians. Here, then, is another most in- 
structive fact, which we advise the reader to bear constant- 
ly in mind, and use upon occasion, to wit, that the ad- 
vantages, which prelatists so loudly boast of having gained 
in controversy, are, in many cases, nothing more than the 
advantages which one kind of episcopacy gains over ano~ 
ther, to the disgrace and injury of both. 

But let us look a iittle further into this imaginary unity. 
Let us single out that class, which we have spoken of, as 
holding the necessity and imperative obligation of the sys- 
tem, but on scriptural authority. Here, at last, we might 
expect to meet with some degree of uniformity. But even 
here, we find the same contrariety of principle and argu- 
ment. Between the doctrine that the “bishops” of the 
New Testament were bishops in the modern sense, and 
the doctrine that they were Presbyters, there is not only 
a marked difference, but irreconcilable repugnaunce. If, 
indeed, it were a question of mere names and techni- 
calities, upon a common basis or hypothesis of facts, the 
variation might be trivial. But let it be observed that the 
position to be proved, is that a superior order of clergy is 
essential to the full organization of the church, because 
such an order is distinctly recognized in scripture, as a part 
of the system originally instituted. Let it also be observed, 
that we are now speaking of those who profess to rest 
exclusively upon the testimony of the scriptures. That 
is to say, they insist on the necessity of ¢ bishops’ in the 
modern sense, because the original existence of that order 
is so clearly taught in scripture. We ask where, and one 
voice answers, in the various passages which speak of 
‘bishops,’ while another simultaneously replies, in those 
which speak of the apostleship as permanent. If, in reply 
to one of these assertions, you proceed to show that the 
primitive presbyters and bishops were identical, you are 
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charged with a misrepresentation of the ground on which 
‘episcopacy’ (one and indivisible) maintains that the neces- 
sity of bishops is revealed in scripture. Sometimes, the 
tone assumed is that of virtuous indignation at the mala 
jides, which could lead even a polemic to suppress the fact, 
that ‘episcopacy’ entertains no such opinion. Unable to resist 
the shock of this severe reproof, you tacitly admit your error, 
and prepare to combat what has just been stated as the 
genuine episcopal hypothesis, by showing that the apostolic 
office is a temporary one, when you are coolly asked what 
bearing that can have upon the question, since the formu- 
laries of the church itself, in the ordination offices, both 
English and American, identify the ‘ bishops,’ not with the 
apostles, but with the érisxoro of the New Testament. And 
this you find to be the simple truth. The Church of Eng- 
land, and its daughters, do undoubtedly, in most emphatic 
terms, interpret what is said in scripture of the qualifications 
for the office of a bishop, as applying to the case of a dio- 
cesan prelate. for if this is not really implied in the ap- 
pointment of those passages as lessons at the consecration of a 
‘bishop,’ that appointment is either a deliberate perversion of 
the scriptures, or a tacit acknowledgment that they contain no 
account of the qualifications for the most essential office in 
the church. Here is another fact, to which we invite the 
attention of our Presbyterian readers; the fact that when 
Episcopalians claim the praise of having proved that their 
prelates are the successors of the primitive apostles, and 
not of the primitive bishops, they are really charging their 
own church with error, and denouncing some of her most 
solemn offices as palpably unscriptural. 

It would be easy to pursue this subject further, and to show 
what complex contradictions have been introduced into the 
theories of some high-church Episcopalians by the rise and 
spread of Oxford new light. An ambitious eagerness to seize 
and to appropriate the grand results of these astonishing disco= 
veries, has blended with a no less strong desire to hold fast the 
oldfashioned high-church doctrines, so as to produce an effect 
absolutely ludicrous, and none the less so as the new views’ 
thus adopted and engrafted on the old ones, have been 
sometimes only half intelligible to the catechumen. In ad- 
dition to the large class of discrepancies thus produced, we 
might proceed to show the total want of uniformity among 
Episcopalians as to the nature of the ministry itself, of ordi- 
nation, and of apostolical succession; some denying the 
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transmission of official grace through a series of incum- 
bents, others affirming it; some ascribing to the bishop the 
apostolic power of conferring the Holy Ghost, which others 
understand to have been temporary merely ; some making 
all the orders equally essential to the ministry, while others 
give that honour to the bishop only ; some allowing to pres- 
byters, as such, the right of government, in due subordina- 
tion to the bishop, while others clothe the latter with exclu- 
sive powers of discipline, and some even go So far as to 
make all the official acts of presbyters derive their efficacy 
from the bishop, whose agents and representatives they are. 
We have no doubt, that a detail of this kind would abun- 
dantly suffice to show, that the most familiar terms in the 
episcopal vocabulary may have not only different but in- 
consistent meanings, in the mouths and books of different 
Episcopalians. As a ‘practical improvement’ of these facts 
it cannot be amiss, for those who pay attention to this con- 
troversy, always to observe, when anything is said, as to the 
doctrines or achievements of ‘episcopacy,’ which of the 
Episcopalian sects it is that speaks or writes, in order to 
determine what the language means. 

If it be said that Presbyterians are equally divided, we 
deny it, and maintain that the appearance of disunion has 
arisen in a great measure, from the injudicious mede, already 
censured, of exhibiting our doctrines. Presbyterian writers 
have too often cast their statements of the truth in moulds 
furnished by their adversaries. To a complex system of 
unscriptural pretensions, they have sometimes opposed a 
scheme far more scriptural but little less complex. They 
have taken the details of episcopacy out of their frames and. 
niches, and attempted to fill these up with something better. 
But in making this attempt, they have disagreed among 
themselves, in consequence of having loaded the essential 
principle, in which they were agreed, with arbitrary and 
conventional minutiae of mere detail. As soon as any one 
perceives, as most enlightened Presbyterians do now, that 
these details are separable from their fundamental doctrine, 
and that this is eminently simple, the appearance of dis- 
sension vanishes. A characteristic difference between the 
Presbvterian and Episcopal hypotheses, however the latter 
may be modified, is this, that the one asserts a great deal 
and proves little, while the other, like the scriptures, asserts 
little and proves all. The essential doctrine of our system 
of church government is this, that God has entrusted the ad- 
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ministration of his word, his sacraments, and the discipline 
of his house, to a ministry, whose right to act is therefore 
a divine one, though bestowed for the benefit of the church 
at large ; that this divinely constituted ministry is onE, pos- 
sessing in itself all the powers necessary for its own main- 
tenance and propagation ; and that all divisions and grada- 
tions which exist within this oNE minisTry, although not 
necessarily unlawful, are of human institution, and cannot 
be obligatory, much less essential to the being of a church. 
In short, the Presbyterian principle is that of a prvinELy 
INSTITUTED MINISTRY, in opposition to no ministry at all, or 
one deriving its authority from men, and of oNE MINISTRY 
in opposition to two, three, or more, jointly or severally 
requisite ta constitute a Christian church. On these points 
all Presbyterians are agreed. On these points let them be 
contented to insist. Collateral and minor points are proper 
subjects of investigation and discussion by themselves; but 
in relation ta our controversy with Episcopalians—and it is 
of this exclusively that we are speaking—our strength lies 
in simply and distinctly setting forth the few essential prin- 
ciples which we maintain, in contrast with the fanciful and 
complicated theories which we oppose. The attempt to 
strengthen such a demonstration by asserting the divine 
right of ‘synodical and classical assemblies,’ in all points as 
they are among ourselves, or disproving that of surplices, 
and liturgies, and confirmation, must impair the strength of 
our defences by concealing them, by overlaying them with 
things good in themselves, but forming no part of the naked 
rock, on which our fortress is immovably established. ‘The 
more we can make that rock stand out to view, in its im- 
pregnable simplicity, the more effectually shall we make the 
weakness of all other systems to appear; and this is the 
defensive method, which we have already, in this article, so 
strongly recommended; not a mere resistance to each petty 
effort made against us, but a continued and repeated exhi- 
bition of the truth, as it is taught in scripture, taking just as 
much pains not to add, as not to take away, from that which 
we believe to be essential, A direct exhibition of the truth 
thus made, necessarily includes a refutation of all opposite 
errors, and its bearing upon this result might easily be 
pointed out, with far more effect than could be looked for, 
from an empirical reply, in form, to every jumble of incon- 
§tuous objections, which our adversaries may think fit to 
throw together. With these desultory hints to such as 
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may be called to buckle on their armour in this warfare, 
we dismiss the subject till another opportunity. 


Arr. V.—The General Assembly of 1843: 


Tur General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, met, agreeably to appoint- 
ment, in the Central Presbyterian church in the city of 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, the 18th of May, A. D. 1843, at 
11 o’clock, A. M.; and (Dr. Edgar, the moderator of the 
last Assembly being absent) was opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., from Acts xv. 14. 
«Simeon hath declared how God, at the first, did visit the 
gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name.” 

After the sermon, Dr. Breckinridge, being the last mo- 
derator present, took the chair and opened the session with 
prayer. Dr. Breckinridge presided at the organization of 
the Assembly, according to the precedent set some years 
since at Pittsburgh, when it was decided that, in case of the 
absence of the moderator of the preceding Assembly, the 
last moderator present, whether in commission or not, 
was the proper person to preside until a new modera- 
tor was chosen. In our Form of Government, ch. 12, 
§. 7. it is said, « The General Assembly shall meet at least 
once every year, on the day appointed for the purpose, the 
moderator of the last Assembly, if present, or in case of 
his absence, some other minister shall open the meeting 
with a sermon, and preside until a new moderator be cho- 
sen.” This rule seems inconsistent with the usage under 
which Dr. Breckinridge acted; and as cases might arise in 
which it would be a matter of importance to decide who 
was the proper person to preside at the opening of the As- 
sembly, the committee of Bills and. Overtures reported the 
following preamble and resolution, which were adopted, 
as we are informed, unanimously : 

«Whereas there exists a difference of opinion as to the 
proper person to open the session of the General Assem- 
bly, in the case the moderator of the Assembly, immedi- 
ately preceding, be not present; therefore, ; | 

« Resolved, That it is the deliberate judgment of this Gene- 
ral Assembly, that by the Constitution of our church, no per~ 
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son is authorised to open the sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, or to preside at the opening of the said sessions, except 
the moderator of the Assembly immediately preceding, or, in 
case of his absence, a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly, selected for the purpose, by the other commissioners 
met at the time and place fixed for such meeting.”? This re- 
solution was obviously not designed to censure Dr. Breck- 
inridge, the propriety of whose~action in the premises, be- 
ing agreeable to usage, was universally conceded. 

After the Assembly had been called to order, the perma- 
nent clerk reported the roll of commissioners in attendance, 
the whole number of whom, including those subsequently 
reported, was one hundred and fifty-nine. 


Disputed Elections. 


The committee of elections reported in the case of the 
Rev. David M. Smith, that it appeared to the satisfaction 
of the committee, that the Presbytery of Columbia, failed 
to form a quorum at the time appointed for their stated 
spring meeting; that there were present two ministers and 
ruling elders from a majority of the churches; that those 
present requested the Assembly to receive Mr. Smith as 
their commissioner, in which request two of the absent 
ministers have expressed their concurrence in writing; and 
that it is believed the appointment of Mr. Smith would 
have been unanimous had the Presbytery formed a quorum. 
In view of these facts the Assembly decided that Mr. Smith 
could not, agreeably to the Constitution, be admitted to a 
seat. On the one hand it was urged that the Presbytery 
being a permanent body, might express its will, if not re- 
gularly as to form, at least substantially and effectively, 
even when not in session; that as the will of the Presby- 
tery constituted the essence of a commission, we have in 
the present case all that is essential; and that the reception 
of Mr. Smith, could afford no precedent for the reception 
of commissioners when the will of the Presbytery appoint- 
ing them was not satisfactorily known. On the other hand, 
it was contended, that although a Presbytery is a permanent 
body, it can only act when in session; that the assent of 
the several members of our national congress to any legis- 
lative measure, would have no force, unless that assent was 
given when the body was regularly convened; that the 
Assembly had no authority to set aside the express pre- 
scriptions of the Constitution, and that all precedents which 
violate important principles are dangerous. 
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Board of Foreign Missions. 

On Tuesday morning, the 23rd, the Anniversary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
was celebrated in the General Assembly. Walter Lowrie, 
Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the Board, presented the 
Annual Report, and made some extended remarks thereon, 
reviewing in brief, the operations of the Board during the 
past year, and those proposed for the current year. During 
the year one missionary has been sent to Lodiana, three 
to Western Africa, and one to the Creek Indians. Mr. 
Lowrie gave a brief history of the prospects of each of the 
Missions, and he dwelt especially upon the importance of a 
Mission to China, and the immediate establishment of sta- 
tionsat Hong Kong, Amoy, Ningpo, and Chusan; with 
eight missionaries, one physician, and a printer, ‘To accom- 
plish this, the sum of $20,000 a year would be required 
for afew years. The Rev. Professor Green, Dr. Leland, 
and Rev. Mr. Murray addressed the Assembly in behalf of 
the objects of the Board. 

Mr. Lowrie, the Secretary of the Board, stated that the 
receipts, during the past year, from all sources, were $56,- 
159 95, from which deducting discounts and balances of 
last year, $54,308 89 were left for the services of the year. 
During the same period, the expenditures amounted to $54,- 
374 31, leaving a balance against the Treasury of $65 42. 
Also, $3,000 had been received from the Bible Society to- 
wards printing the Sacred Scriptures in the North India, 
and $2,200 from the American Tract Society, for printing 
approved Religious Tracts in the same country. 

The committee to whom the report of this Board was 
committed reported first as to the operations of the Board 
and secondly as to the method of obtaining funds. On the 
former branch of the subject, they submitted the follow- 
ing propositions which were adopted. 

«The General Assembly recognise, with a solemn sense of 
obligation, with unfeigned gratitude, and with mingled 
emotions of humiliation and hope, the great work of giving 
the gospel to the world, committed to our church, in part, 
by her exalted head, and conducted by the Board of For- 
eign Missions. And they acknowledge that they are bound 
to persevere and increase in this work of faith and labour 
of love. Approving the management of this department 
of Christian effort as exhibited in the report, and hoping an 
enlargement of exertion, and an increase of success will be 
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recorded during the current year, they adopt the following 
resolutions. 


1. Resolved, That the Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
be approved, and referred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

2. Resolved, That it is exceedingly important to enlarge and strengthen 
the Missions of our Church at almost every point both with additional laborers 
and increased means of usefulness; and, if the door shall be open, to establish 
other Missions during the present year. 

3. Resolved, That Missions among the indian tribes on our western border 
have a peculiar claim on the church in our land. 


“In the view of this Assembly no pastor discharges his 
whole duty who neglects to enlighten and impress his peo- 
ple in regard to their duty on the great subject of Foreign 
Missions. Therefore 

4, Resolved, That much good has been found by experience to result from 
the circulation of the missionary papers of the Board among the churches. It 
is therefore urged upon pastors and benevolent individuals to diffuse as widely 
as possible among our churches these papers, and_ especially the Foreign Mis- 


sionary Chronicle, the price of which is so low as to bring it within the reach 
of all. 


5. Resolved, That particular attention ought to be given to the training of 
our children and youth in the Sabbath Schools and churches in the knowledge 
and love of the Missionary cause. 

«¢ And whereas the great empire of China is in the provi- 
dence of God open to the Christian missionary, and the 
wide-spread moral desolations of that ancient people pre- 
sent strong and pressing claims for the bread of life; and 
whereas qualified men are prepared to go on this errand of 
love and mercy, and are only waiting till the necessary 
means be afforded, 

6. Resolved, That the claims of China be and they hereby are presented 

to the prayers and the liberal support of the churches; and without deciding 
in favour of a special effort, the General Assembly do hereby authorize the 
Board to receive donations from individuals and from churches, in aid of this 
mission ; but they would remind the churches that the wants of China, great 
and pressing as they are, ought not to be supplied at the expense of existing 
missions, and that these can only be sustained, and at the same time, the mis- 
sion to China carried forward, by a support increased and enlarged above that 
of previous years.” 
_ When the committee reported on “the method of obtain- 
ing funds,” their report was referred to Messrs. Hoge, Mur- 
ray, Janeway, Green and Atkinson, to report to the next 
Assembly. 


Board of Domestic Missions. 


On Wednesday morning, the 24th of May, the anniver- 
sary of the Board of Domestic Missions was held in the 
General Assembly. The Rev. Dr. Wm. A. McDowell, 
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Secretary of the Board presented the annual report, ‘of 
which the following is a brief abstract. i 


“The number of missionaries now in thefield is two hundred and ninety-six, 
who have laboured in twenty-three states—and fifteen to twenty are strictly 
itinerants. The number of persons admitted on examination to the commu- 
nion of the church, during the year was three thousand six hundred, and on 
certificate from other churches four thousand eight hundred. Fifty new 
churches have been organized, and extensive preparations are being made to 
organize others. Seventy houses of worship have either been built, er are now 
building. There are nine hundred schools, in which upwards of thirty thou- 
sand children are taught. The temperance cause is progressing. The past 
year has been one of exertion eminently blessed by the Lord—revivals have 
been numerous, general and powerful. The receipts at the treasuries at Phila- 
delphia, Louisville, and Pittsburgh, and other sources, during the year, was 
$35,760 99 the total disbursements, $29,999 41; and the balance on hand is 
$3,761 55, Checks are in hand and drafts now due, however, which will 
more than consume the balance. The engagements for the ensuing year are 
very extensive, and the demand for funds will be greater than during any pre- 
ceding year.” 


On the recommendation of the committee, to whom this 
report was referred, the following resolutions were adopted. 


1. Resolved, That in yiew of the facts disclosed in the report, the marked 
success which has attended the efforts of the Board during the past year, this 
Assembly is emphatically called on to record its gratitude to the great Head of 
the Church, who has thus honoured his word, and glorified His gospel through 
their instrumentality. 

2. That the sustaining in the whitening fields of missionary labour, of more 
than three hundred ministers bringing unto dying men the Bread of Life; the 
additions unto the Church of our Redeemer, through their instrumentality of 
between four and five thousand souls—the organization of fifty new churches 
—the erection of not less than seventy houses of worship, and the catecheti- 
cal Sabbath school instruction of more than thirty thousand children and youth; 
all demonstrate the importante of the Board, and its utility as an agency in 
extending the Redeemer’s kingdom throughout our beloved land. The results 
of the past year declare in no doubtful manner, the special approbation of the 
great head of the Church. 

3. That the opening before us of yet wider fields of usefulness, and the in- 
creasing cry which cometh up alike from the South and the West, the Bast and 
the North, call loudly for increased effort, greater self denial, and more earnest 
prayer: that we may be enabled to meet the exigency of the times, the claims 
of God, and the calls of dying men beseeching at our hands the gospel, and the 
ordinances of God’s house. 

4. That our Presbyteries be recommended to take special order on the sub- 
ject of Domestic Missions, and annually to inquire particularly, what the 
several churches are doing in this department of Christian duty and benevo- 
lence; and also, specially to inquire into the destitutions within their own 
bounds; which said destitutions, brought before the Presbytery, and spread 
under their order, before the churches would, it is believed, constitute the 
basis of the most effective appeal to the benevolence of the people in behalf of 
missions generally. 

5. That the report of the Board of Missions be approved by the General 
Assembly, and with its objects and views, be affectionately commended to the 
attention, and Christian benevolence of the Synods, Presbyteries, Sessions, 
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and members within our communion ; and that it be returned to the Board 
for publication. 

The subject presented in the fourth of the above resolu- 
tions, was more distinctly brought before the Assembly by 
an overture offered by the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, which was 
adopted, and is as follows: “ Resolved, That it be enjoined 
on the Presbyteries, to take such order for the organization 
of the churches under their care, for a systematic effort to 
aid in the education of indigent candidates for the ministry, 
and in the efforts making to spread the glorious gospel of 
Christ throughout our own country and the world, as will 
secure the presenting these objects to every member of the 
church, at least once in every year, and that the Presbyte- 
ries require the session of each church to report their dili- 
gence herein at every spring meeting.”” We beg to be 
allowed to call the attention of our brethren to this resolu- 
tion as one of peculiar importance. It is obvious that in 
order to raise funds for the various necessary operations of 
the church the great desideratum is to have the claims of 
these several objects laid before every communicant and 
worshipper in our churches, that the call may be made to 
their hearts and consciences to do something for the salva- 
tion of their fellow men. How this is to be done is a ques- 
tion which cannot receive at all times, and in all places, the 
same answer; but if the Presbyteries would make it a 
matter of conscience to see that it is done ; or at least, that 
the representatives of every church under their care should 
be called on at stated times to report’ how far they had en- 
deavoured to accomplish this object, we are persuaded that 
the effect would be such as to gladden the hearts of the 
people throughout our whole land. 


Board of Education. 


The Anniversary of the Board of Education was ob- 
served by the General Assembly on Thursday morning, 
May 25th. The Annual Report was read by the Rev. M. 
B. Hope, the Corresponding Secretary, and addresses were 
made by several members. The following is an abstract of 
the Annual Report. 

The Board of Education are enabled, (they trust with 
humble gratitude,) to report another year of remarkable 
prosperity. The supply of candidates has not only kept up, 
but is greater than that of last year, by more than sixteen 
per cent.: and the Treasury of the Board, has enabled them 
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promptly to meet every demand upon their funds. The num- 
ber of candidates received during the year has been one hun- 
dred and one, making the whole number aided by the Board, 
one thousand three hundred and thirty. he number on the 
roll of the Board for the year just ended has been three 
hundred and fifty. Of these there were in their theologi- 
cal course, one hundred and sixteen. In colleges, ene hun- 
dred and forty-two. In academies and private schools, 
sixty-six. Teaching temporarily,twenty-six. ‘Total three 
hundred and fifty. 

It is but justice te the Church to state, that this is nota 
full view of her Education statistics. There are scholar- 
ships in several institutions, and private foundations for stu- 
dents, which do not report through the Board. The whole 
number of beneficiaries in connexion with the General As- 
sembly cannot be less than from four hundred to four hun- 
dred and fifty. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that among so consider- 
able a number of young men, there has been no call for 
discipline, on moral grounds, or defective piety, for the last 
three years. And within that period, we are not aware of 
a single case, where a young man has been seduced from 
the ministry, by the emoluments and honours of any se- 
cular profession. 

Several causes have contributed to this happy result. 
Foremost in the number, we reckon that feature of our plan, 
- which places the beneficiary in the solemn relation of a 
candidate for the ministry, under the care of the presbytery. 
The Board are sorry to say, that in some presbyteries this 
plan is not fully adopted, and where it is, the principle of 
presbyterial responsibility and supervision, is not always ful- 
ly carried out, as they could desire. They contemplate, how- 
ever, as soon as other and more pressing duties will permit, 
to address themselves to the task, of improving and carry- 
ing out this plan, with the concurrence of the presbyteries, 
and under the sanction of the Assembly. 

Under the direction of the Board, a pastoral correspon- 
dence has been opened between the Corresponding Secretary 
and the candidates, which has been attended already with the 
happiest effects and which promises the greatest usefulness. 
This measure has disclosed the possession on the part of the 
candidates of a higher range of character, both in talents 
and piety, and especially in devotion to the Master’s service, 
than we had ventured to expect. The strength of charac- 
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ter and determined purpose of these sons of the church, 
in wrestling with poverty, neglect, opposition, and trials of 
every sort, all borne with perfect cheerfulness—with their 
faces set like a flint towards the ministry, did not propriety 
forbid the exposure of their confidential correspondence, 
would impress the church as it has done the Board, with 
the inestimable value of the treasure which she possesses, 111 
these candidates for the ministry. 

Thirty-three of our candidates have finished their course 
of study, and are now entering upon the active duties of 
the ministry: and several others have been licensed to 
spend another year in study. Two have died, and seven 
have-ceased to need aid. 

The Board are gratified to state, that among the number 
who have finished their course, are two interesting coloured 
men, who have given great satisfaction during the progress, 
and since the termination of their studies; and both of 
whom have gone to Africa, to “proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound’’ 
in that oppressed and long benighted land. 

The Board feel called upon to render special thanks for 
the goodness of God to them in regard to their financial af- 
fairs. While almost every other institution within our 
knowledge, has felt the pressure of the times, in the curtail- 
ment of its income, they have been blessed with an actual 
increase of resources fully adequate to the increase of their 
beneficiaries; and this, too, they are glad to say, agreeably 
to the hope expressed by the last General Assembly, with- 
out any increase of their regular agency. 

The General Assembly will sympathize in the gratifica- 
tion felt by the Board in view of the fact, that notwith- 
standing the peculiar difficulties of the times, the receipts 
during the year, as shown by the Treasurer’s Report, have 
been $29,104 16. Andif to this there be added the sum 
of $1,300, deposited for convenience in other places, and 
which has not yet passed through the hands of our Trea- 
surer, it makes the actual receipts over $30,000—which is 
an advance of twenty-four per cent. cver those of last 
year, and fifty-one per cent. over those of the year before 
last: or in other words, the receipts of the Board have in- 
creased from nineteen thousand to thirty thousand dollars. 
We cite the fact in evidence of a greatly increasing interest 
in the cause, and of rapidly extending usefulness, under the 
favour and blessing of the Great Head of the Church. 
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_ The following resolutions were adopted by the Assembly 
in reference to this report: ; 


1. Resolved, That the success which has crowned the labours of the Board 
demands the most devout and grateful acknowledgment to the God of all 
grace, on the part of this Assembly and of the church at large. 

2. That the Assembly have received with peculiar gratification the evidence 
ef so high a character on the part of their candidates and beneficiaries, and 
affectionately and cordially recommend them to the confidence, the prayers, 
and the support of the churches. 

3. That the Assembly commend especially that feature of the plan of Edu- 
cation which places the great responsibility in the selection, training and su- 
pervision of the candidates upon the Presbyteries ; and that it be recommended 
to those Presbyteries which co-operate with the Board, not only to adopt this 
measure, but to carry it into operation with the utmost practicable vigilance 
and care, both in the selection of candidates and their prompt dismission if 
they should seem to be unworthy of continued support. 

4, That in the deliberate and solemn judgment of this Assembly, the cause 
of Education is fundamental to the prosperity and progress of our Church, if 
she would take that high and noble pre-eminence, which is within her reach, 
in the great work of the world’s regeneration; and that it be warmly recom- 
mended to the churches for a far more gencrous sympathy and support. 

5. That it be recommended on the one hand, to the Board to encourage their 
candidates to engage in active means of doing good during the progress of 
their studies, and especially during periods of vacation from study, and on the 
other hand, to pastors who may have it in their power, to take them under 
their care at such times, and to direct their labours so as to cultivate a practical 
knowledge of the subordinate duties of the pastoral office, and a personal ac- 
quaintance with men and manners, along with intellectual and theoretical 
education. 

Whereas the Presbyterian Church is now fully organized with its different 
Boards to raise up and educate her ministry and to sustain them amid the 
wastes of our own and foreign countries, it is of essential importance that a 
systematic plan of benevolence be devised, which will secure the annual pre- 
sentation of the claims of all our Boards to all our Church members ; and it 
is hereby earnestly recommended to the several Presbyteries, and to all our 
ministers and churches to take action for the attainment of this great object. 


The closing paragraph of the above report declares it to 
be “essential that a systematic plan of benevolence be de- 
vised, which shall secure the presentation of the claims of 
all our Boards to all our church members.”’ There can be 
no two opinions as to the importance of this personal appli- 
cation to all connected with our church who profess to love 
and serve the Redeemer. A formal report was made, it 
will be remembered, on a new method of raising funds for 
all the Boards. Whether the above suggestion that a syste- 
matic plan of benevolence should be devised, has reference 
to the same plan we do not know. The object here con- 
templated, however, is the very one which our Boards, as 
at present organized, are endeavouring, with constantly in- 
creasing success, to accomplish. It strikes us as peculiarly 
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important that they should not be interfered with. Every 
change in our system of operations, as a change, is an evil. 
It tends to destroy confidence, and of necessity produces 
confusion and delay. Those engaged in conducting the be- 
nevolent operations of the church, are becoming better fit- 
ted for their work, more accustomed to the instruments with 
which they have to operate, and better acquainted with the 
field they have to cultivate. Any new machinery for ac- 
complishing this same work, must take years to bring into 
successful operation, even if the new pian should not be in- 
herently defective. We say this not because we do believe 
that no improvement may be made in the mode of reach- 
ing our people and of inducing them to give, but because 
we are persuaded that no one system will suit all parts of 
the church, and because we believe that any radical or ex- 
tensive change (such as that of forming a new Board of 
agencies and funds,) would be attended with great, if not 
ruinous evils, We do not mean to discuss the merits of the 
plan suggested in the Assembly, for that is not before the 
churches. But as this is a subject in which all connected 
with our church have a deep interest, we think we may be 
allowed to call the attention of our brethren to a few plain 
principles and facts, the truth and justice of which we pre- 
sume all will admit. It cannot be denied that any exten- 
sive change in the mode of conducting any great work, is 
of itself a great evil, which nothing but urgent reasons can 
justify usin occurring. Do any adequate reasons exist for 
a radical change of our present mode of sustaining the ope- 
rations of the Boards? Wecannotsee them. The Boards 
certainly possess the confidence of the church to a degree 
as great as we can ever expect so large a body of men to 
agree in any thing. Less and less is said, or can with any 
show of justice be said, against them or their measures. In 
the recent Assembly, as fair a representation of the church, as 
could well be had, there was not one word of disapproba- 
tion to the best of our knowledge, uttered by a single mem- 
ber of the house. Strong expressions of approbation and 
confidence were passed by unanimous votes with regard to 
each of the Boards. The warmest interest was manifested 
in their measures and success. There can be no reason for 
change, therefore, on the ground of want of confidence in 
our present system. 

Does the inefficiency of our Boards call for any radical 
change of our present mode of operation? Look at the 
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last reports of those Boards. Look at the increase of the 
resources of the Board of Education from nineteen to thirty 
thousand dollars in two years; look at the great increase in 
the number of its beneficiaries, now amounting to three 
hundred and fifty, and to the high character they bear for 
piety and devotedness. Look, too, at the report of the 
Board of Domestic Missions, which seemed to fill the As- 
sembly with surprise and gratitude. Think of fifty new 
churches being organized, of upwards of eight thousand 
members being received into communion, three thousand 
six hundred of whom being new members; think of thirty 
thousand children being in a course of instruction in the 
schools under the care of these missionaries. Surely this is 
an encouraging report of the proceedings of the past year. 
The report of the Board of Foreign Missions gave no less 
satisfactory proof of their efficiency. These results have 
been accomplished during a year of great pecuniary embar- 
rassment, and while many kindred societies are involved in 
serious difficulties from their declining resources. That less, 
far less is doue by our church than might and should be 
accomplished, is indeed to be admitted with sincere humili- 
ty. But why is this? Is it to be ascribed to some fault in 
the system, to the want of due energy and wisdom in work- 
ing that system, or to the want of liberality and zeal in the 
churches? Who does not know that the last is so much 
the more true and potent of these causes, that the others 
can hardly be taken into consideration, in accounting for 
the effect. We do not say that the mode of operation is 
incapable of improvement in its details, or that the system 
is carried out with the greatest possible energy, but we 
have no manner of doubt that no conceivable system, and 
no attainable energy would meet the real and grand diffi- 
culty, which lies in the low state of zeal in our own hearts. 
If any plan can be devised to make us all love the Saviour 
more, to be more devoted to his service, more liberal and 
self-denying, more solicitous for the salvation of our fellow 
men, something to the purpose will be done; but any thing 
short of this will be of little account. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the inefliciency of our present mode of ope- 
ration calls for any radical change of the system. 

Will it be said that the expense attending our present 
method, calls for such change? As to this point there are two 
questions to be asked: Is the expense unnecessarily great ? 
and secondly: Would it be less on any other equally effi- 
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cient plan? As to the former of these questions, to give a 
proper answer, we should compare the expense connected 
with our method with that of similar societies. The Board 
of Education report one agent, that of Domestic Missions, 
two, that of Foreign Missions, three. Can any society in 
this country or in Europe, be produced that gets on with a 
less amount of agency than this? Can any wise man wish 
to overturn our whole system to get rid of such an expense 
as this? We doubt not, the incidental good done by these few 
agents in preaching the gospel, in diffusing information, and 
in exciting zeal, is worth to the church a hundred fold more 
than all the outlay their support requires. The necessity 
for agents decreases just as the liberality, activity and zeal 
of the churches increase; and we are persuaded the ex- 
pense arising from this source has been brought down to 
the lowest point the present state of our church will bear. 
We have often been surprised and grieved at the language 
used on this subject. We heard a worthy elder once say on 
the floor of the Assembly, that the congregation to which he 
belonged refused to contribute to the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions, because the agent who visited them received a larger 
salary than their pastor. It is possible that good men, 
might, without reflection, act on such a ground as that, but 
if any congregation should deliberately refuse to contribute 
twenty dollars to the Board of Missions, because fifty cents 
of that sum was to be expended in a way they thought 
unwise, it would be impossible to make others believe they 
eared any thing for the salvation of the heathen. When a 
man assigns a reason for his conduct altogether inadequate, 
it ceases to be a reason, it is merely a pretext. As to the 
second point, whether the expense would be less upon any 
other equally efficient plan, we can only say we have heard 
of no plan which would not in all probability double the ex- 
pense, and endanger seriously the efficiency of the whole 
system. This matter, however, can only be properly dis- 
cussed when any new plan is fully exhibited in all its de- 
tails. In the meantime, we hope brethren will lay to heart, 
the wisdom of the homely maxim, let well alone. The 
Spirit of change is one of the worst that can infect a church. 
While our Boards are going on from year to year, with in- 
creasing prospects of usefulness, it would seém to be most 
unwise to hazard every thing by the adoption of any un- 
tried plan. The material is too valuable for mere experi- 
ments. We have little doubt that the church will be dis- 
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posed to give great weight in all questions relating to the 
method of raising funds, to the judgment of the oflicers of 
our Board, whose exclusive attention to the subject has 
rendered them so much better acquainted with the whole 
business, than those whose attention is directed mainly to 
other matters. The great importance of this subject, and 
the fact that it has been referred to a committee to report 
to the next Assembly, render it proper that it should, before 
that Assembly meets, be made a matter of serious consider- 
ation. 
Board of Publication. 

On Friday morning, May 26th, the anniversary of the 
Board of Publication was celebrated in the General Assem- 
bly. After the reading of the Annual Report by the Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, the Corresponding Secretary, several ad- 
dresses were made. We have room only for the following 
abstract of the Anuual Report. 

During the year, the Board have printed twenty-one vol- 
umes of various kinds, containing in all 7,602,300 pages, 
besides 6,307,250 pages of new editions of stereotyped 
works, They have also published 1,751,000 pages of Cat- 
echisms and Tracts. 

Though the number of pages published by the Board, 
within the past year, falls a little short of the amount pub- 
lished the preceding year, it is not because of any abatement 
of zeal or interest on their part. They have carefully 
weighed their responsibility as stewards, and the serious 
hazard of advancing any further than the zeal and interest 
of the church would warrant. 

Among the books published during the year, are several 
of peculiar value to the Church at this time, when the doc-~ 
trines of the Reformers and the authority of the Fathers 
are misapprehended by so many, and so grossly misapplied. 
The Board have also been deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the publication of books suitable for the young, 
and they have used their best efforts to increase the num- 
ber of this class of publications. 

From the Treasurer’s Report it appears that the money in 
his hands on the Ist of April, 1842, amounted to $7,187 43. 
During the year ending April Ist, 1843, he has received in 
payment of subscriptions, and donations, $6,610 435 from 
the sale of books, $12,050 34. The amount expended is 
$18,409 54, Leaving a balance in the Treasury, on the 
1st of April, of $7,438 50. . 
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The sales of the year have been greatly restricted by the 
financial straits and perplexities of the country, yet the 
Board express “ the painful conviction that the result is to 
be traced, in a degree, to other causes than the want of 
means’”—to the “apathy of the church, notwithstanding 
the earnest appeals of the Board, the resolutions of the As- 
sembly and numerous subordinate judicatories’”—to a 
‘want of energy and skul, in devising the most efficient 
modes of operation,”’ &c. 

Numerous friendly communications, suggesting various 
plans that have been tried by kindred institutions, have 
been received, but the appeal to such examples fails in 
force, from want of resemblance between their organiza- 
tion and that of the Board of Publication. The American 
Tract Society, for instance, to which reference has so often 
been made, is sustained, and her treasury replenished, by 
the yearly contributions of the churches, while the resources 
of the Board of Publication are limited, depending wholly 
on the product of sales. 

The Board recommend a more general and energetic co- 
operation on the part of the Church—that Sessions Pres- 
byteries and Synods, not only pass resolutions reeommend- 
ing the publications to the churches, but take systematic 
measures to have the books procured, paid for, distributed 
and read. It is recommended that each Synod appoint a 
Standing Committee, to take such measures as they may 
deem proper to procure the books of the Board, and employ 
a travelling agent to ciculate them throughout the bounds 
of the Synod. 

The Board propose to supply each Synod with books, on 
a credit of six months, at twenty per cent. discount from the 
catalogue or retail prices, for approved paper, or at a dis- 
count of twenty five per cent. for cash. 

The Board state, in conclusion, that they have been grat- 
ified and encouraged by the noble acts of certain friends of 
the Board, whose munificent gifts have furnished the means 
of stereotyping several valuable works, selected by them- 
selves and approved by the Board. 

The Assembly adopted the following report of the com- 
mittee to whom this subject was referred. 


“The Committee on the Report of the Board of Publication have reviewed 
the work performed, during the last year, by this Board, with great satisfaction. 
The character and the number of the works which they have issued, and the 
wide circulation which they have given to many theological treatises of sterling 
merit, fully evince the wisdom of this part of our plan of operation, as a church, 
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in order to increase the intelligence and piety of our own members, and to 
place before the public eye, in a true light, that system of faith and order 
which we have derived from the Bible. ‘Mhat the Board have faithfully and 
successfully administered the department entrusted to them, must be obvious to 
every intelligent and candid mind ; and if they have not issued as large a num- 
ber of copies of the works which they have published, as could be desired, the 
reason is found in the imperative duty of keeping the capital with which they 
have been entrusted by the Church, not only unimpaired but safe from probable 
loss. The committee recommend to the Assembly for consideration the fol- 


lowing resolutions. 
1. Resolved, That the report be approved, and be committed to the Execu- 


tive committee for publicaticn. 

2. That the Board be instructed to extend the circulation of their publica- 
tions as widely as possible; yet it is their imperative duty to preserve the funds 
from loss as far as practicable, and, especially, to keep on hand such a capital, 
as will enable them to do business to the greatest advantage. 

3, That it be earnestly recommended to every Presbytery, or at least to every 
Synod, to establish a depository which shall be their own property, by collecting, 
on such plan as they may deem best, a sufficient sum of money to fill the de- 


pository on the principle of cash purchase. 
Church Membership of Ministers. 


An overture from the Presbytery of Miami, brought up 
the question, whether ministers should have their names 
enrolled as members of particular churches? This question 
the Assembly answered in the negative. Several members 
agreed in favour of an affirmative answer on such grounds 
as the following: A minister without pastoral charge is not 
connected as a member with any-particular church, unless 
his church relation is sustained and continued, notwith- 
standing his ordination. Again, cases may occur in which 
a minister may be deposed and yet not excommunicated, 
he is then no longer cither a minister or church member ; 
he is not subject either to a presbytery or session. It was 
also argued that our constitution does not authorise a pres- 
bytery to excommunicate [which we presume Is a mistake }; 
the presbytery, it was said, may direct, but the session 
executes. If then a minister 1s excommunicated, how can 
the sentence be carried into effect unless he is enrolled as 
the member from some particular church, and when no 
longer a member of the presbytery, subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of its session? 

The brethren who argued for a negative answer to the 
overture, contended that membership in a particular church 
necessarily involved subjection to the session of that church, 
but as the minister is not subject to the session, he should 
not be enrolled as though he were under its authority. The 
relation which a minister sustains as a member of pres- 
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bytery having jurisdiction over a session, is inconsistent 
with his subjection to that session as a church member. 
And although aruling elder may, as a member of presbyte- 
ry, be over a session, and yet as an elder, subject to its juris- 
diction; yet as he is onlya member of the presbytery dur- 
ing its sessions, and by special delegation, his-relation to the 
church and to its session is essentially different from that 
of a minister. The General Assembly has decided thai 
licentiates are members of particular churches, and subject 
to the jurisdiction of the session, until they are ordained , 
which of course implies that their relation to the church is 
changed by ordination; which is no longer that of mem- 
bership in a particular church, but that of an overseer 
of a particular church and member of the church in gene- 
ral. When he ceases to be a minister, he becomes de facto, 
subject to the particular church within whose limits he may 
reside. 

This whole question seems to be one more theoreti- 
eal than practical. There was no diversity of opinion 
as to the relation in which a minister stands to the church, 
but only as to the proper mode of denominating and ex- 
pressing that relation. All admit that while he has a right 
to the privileges of a particular church, he is not subject to 
the jurisdiction of its session, and that he has no need of a 
letter of dismission and recommendation to entitle him to the 
same privileges in another particular church. Is he then 
a member of any particular church? That depends on 
what is meant by member, or on what membership implies. 
If it implies nothing more than a right to the privileges of 
the church for himself and children, he is a member ssbut if 
it also implies subjection, he is not a member. In all other 
cases it confessedly does imply subjection. It would seem 
very incongruous and of evil tendency, to express by the 
same term and in the same way, relations so essentially dis- 
tinct, as those in which a pastor and private Christian stands 
to the same church. The decision of the Assembly, ac- 
cordant as itis with the usage of all Presbyterian churches, 
will, we doubt not, meet with general approbation. 


Baptism of Orphans. 
A memorial was presented from the Presbytery of Lodi- 


ana, respecting the baptism of the orphan children of hea- 


then parents, to which the Assembly returned the follow- 
Ing answer, 


Dear Brethren—You have submitted to us questions respecting a subject, 
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which, we have no doubt, is one of very great importance, in regard to the pro- 
gress of religion among the heathen. We have seriously considered it, and 
give you here the result of our deliberations. 

You present to us three questions, to which we reply, in the order in which 
the same are presented. 

1. “Are all orphan children of heathen parents committed to the care of 
our mission, entitled to the benefit of the ordinance of baptism, without respect 
to their ages ?” 

We reply—certainly they are not. 

You must make the same distinction that you would make, if their parents 
were ulive arid members of the Christian church and desiring to have them 
baptized—the same distinction which is made in Christian countries. We 
add—let those children only be baptized,i n every case, who are so committed 
to the mission, or other Christian tuition, as to secure effectually their entire 
religious education. On this point, great cautien is necessary. 

2. You esk, (on the presumption that the preceding question is answered in 
the negative,) “Are those cnly to be baptized who have not attained to years 
of discretion?” 

This question we answer in the affirmative. 

3. Your third question is, in substance, as follows—* If those only who 
have not attained te years of discretion are to be baptized, at what age shall 
the federal right be supposed to cease, and personal responsibility te com- 
mence ?” 

Although it is not difficult to answer this question in accordance with the 
standards and the practice of the Presbyterian Church, yet the rule may fre- 
quently be found difficult of application. 

Our answer to the question, however, is;—the officers of the Church must 
judge in each particular case, whether the proposed subject of baptism has ar- 
rived at years of discretion or not. We can adopt no other rule in our own 
practice, and we can recommend no other to you. We refer you to chap. ix. 
sec. 2, of our Directory for Worship. 

If the person proposed to be baptized has acquired that maturity of mind, 
which renders him capable of making an intelligent profession of religion 
himself, he ought not to be baptized on the faith of another, Our Confession 
of Faith recognises the right to baptism of the infant children only of such 
parents as are members of the church. We do not doubt that in heathen 
countries, children of heathen parents ordinarily arrive at, what are called 
years of discretion, later than those who enjoy the advantages of Christian 
instruction in early life; but in a country where the religion of all consists in 
forms and ceremonies, great care should be taken that the Christian religion 
does not even a; pear to partake of the formality and emptiness of Mohamme- 
danism and Paganism. 

Lane Seminary. 

Certain memorials and papers respecting Lane Seminary, 
were reported to the Assembly by the committee on bills and 
overtures, together with a resolution to the effect that it is in- 
expedient forthe Assembly to take any measures for commen- 
cing legal process in relation to that institution, This resolu- 
tion, after debate was unanimously adopted. No member 
of the Assembly, as we are informed, spoke in favour of com- 
mencing any legal process for the purpose of obtaining con- 


trol of the Seminary 1n question, though several seemed to 
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think it incumbent on the Assembly to do something in the 
case, and therefore a motion was made to postpone the con- 
sideration of the resolution offered by the committee of 
overtures, with a view to refer the subject to a committee 
to examine into the facts and to confer with the present 
authorities of the Seminary, which committee was to re- 
port to the next Assembly. This course was particularly 
recommended by the Rev. W._L. Breckinridge, who con- 
sidered that the intention of the original donors was to 
found an institution whose professors should be under the 
care of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
The first donors were the Messrs. Lanes, strictly orthodox 
in their doctrinal sentiments, who made their overtures to 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson of Cincinnatti; a fact sufficiently ex- 
pressive of their intentions. Mr, Kemper, the next donor, 
was a Presbyterian minister, cordially connected with us. 
Mr. B. stated other facts in relation to the origin of the in- 
stitution, which, in his judgment, went to prove that it was 
the design of its original founders to have it under the con- 
trol of the church now represented by this Assembly. 

Chancellor Johns said he had given strict attention to the 
deed, charter, and all the documents of the case, and was 
perfectly convinced that not the least particle of interest in 
the Lane Seminary was vested in the General Assembly, 
nor any power to interfere in case of the perversion of the 
trust. It was explicitly declared as an essential qualifica- 
tion of the professors that they must be members of the 
Presbyterian church in connexion with the General Assem- 
bly, but this gave no authority or power tothe Assembly to 
interfere in case this qualification was disregarded. And 
hence the Assembly could not be recognised as a party in 
any court of law or equity to correct an abuse of the trust. 
He did not wish to be understood as intimating that the 
trust had not been abused, or that there was no remedy for 
the abuse, but simply that neither the obligation nor the 
power to apply that remedy rested with the General 
Assembly. 

Dr. Hoge added the further consideration, which he said 
had great weight in his mind, that the present occupants 
had greatly improved the trust, by the erection of build- 
ings, and in other ways, so that if it were offered to us to 
day we ought to reject it. He stated moreover, that a year 
atter the organization of the Seminary its conductors applied 
to the Synod of Ohio for their countenance and aid, but the 
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Synod seeing that the charter did not secure the trust to the 
Presbyterian church, unanimously (or nearly so) proposed 
that if the trustees would procure such a change in its prin- 
ciples as to give the control to the Synod, or General As- 
sembly, they would grant their patronage. But this propo- 
sal was rejected. 

After these representations and arguments the motion to 
postpone the resolution of the committee of Bills and Over- 
tures, was put and lost, and then that resolution, as above 
stated, was unanimously adopted. We hope this unanimi- 
ty will convince the brethren more immediately interested 
in this matter, that the action of the Assembly in the case 
is not only wise but determined by right motives. 


Bi-centenary Celebration. 


The last Assembly appointed a committee to take into con- 
sideration the proper method for celebrating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the meeting of the Westminster Assem- 
bly. The Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, chairman of that committee, 
submitted an elaborate and instructive report on the history 
and services of that venerable body, which was committed 
and, made the subject of the following report, which was 
adopted. 


The Committee to whom was referred the Report on the observance of the 
Bi-centenary of the Westminster Assembly, having ccnsidered the subject, 
recommend it to the favourable consideration of the Assembly. 

A correct knowledze of the character of that Assembly, of the purpose for 
which they were convened, of the difficulties of their position, of the arduous 
nature of their task, and of the resuits of their labours, shows the extent of the 
benefits which they have conferred on the interests of truth and freedom. And 
our Church in common with other churches, which have been formed on the 
same model, must feel that the occurrence of the T'wo Hundredth Anniversary 
of their meeting, is a deeply interesting period in the lapse of time, and may 
be greatly profited by its appropriate commemoration. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended to the Assembly, to adopt, with some modification, the propositions 
reported by the Committee of the last General Assembly ;—as follows: 

1, Resolved, That it is highly important that the venerable standards, pre- 
pared by the Westminster Assembly, as substantially adopted by the Presbyte- 
rian church, shall be more carefully studied, more perfectly understood, and 
more faithfully observed by all the members and office-bearers of this Church ; 
and that the children of the Church be early and faithfully taught to under- 
stand and observe them. 

2. That an accurate acquaintance with the history of the past trials, perse- 
cutions and faithfulness of the true Church, and especially of our own branch 
of it, should be diligently sought, particularly by those who are office-bearers in 
the Church; and, as one method of accomplishing this object, it is recom- 
mended that the Ist of July, when convenient to do so, and when not conve- 
nient, on such other day during the current year, as may be deemed expedient, 
be observed as a season specially devoted to the general instruction of our 
people, by the ministers, in the great facts connected with this subject. 
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3. That it is the ardent desire of this Church to maintain friendly and fra- 
ternal relations with all evangelical churches; and especially to be in more 
close and perfect univn with thuse, who maintain and adopt our own formula- 
ries, or others of kindred spirit and form. 

4, That the fourth proposition of the committee of the last Assembly, respect- 
ing the preparation of a Commentary on the holy scriptures, be referred to 
the Board of Publication, with instructions to report thereon to the next As- 
sembly. 

And, whereas a portion of our brethren of the Church of Scetland, are now 
contending for those great principles, which we and they have received fiom a 
common source, 

5. That this General Assembly express deep and cordial sympathy with 
them in the trials they now endure, and the sufferings they may yet be called 
to bear; and earnestly pray that they may come forth from this “ great fight of 
afflictions,” in the full enjoyment of that “liberty, with which Christ makes 
his people free,” and that, in the mean time, they may, in all their difficulties 
and troubles, be favoured with the guidance and consolations of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

Among the recommendations contained in the report pre- 
sented by Dr. Breckinridge was one to the following effect : 
“That the Assembly take such order as shall be needful to 
cause to be prepared in convenient seasons, by competent 
persons chosen from time to time by the General Assembly, 
a complete, but comprehensive commentary on the whole 
word of God, expounded according to the system embodied 
in our standards, and so that this great and necessary work, 
being fitly accomplished, our congregations may have a 
standard exposition of our whole doctrine, and not be ex- 
posed, as now they are, in that regard; so that this work 
may be connected, at least in its origin, with this memo- 
rable occasion, and be published as it shall be from time to 
time prepared.’’ As the reports of the debates in the As- 
sembly are imperfect, we are not informed what was said 
in reference to this subject ; but it seems that the Assembly 
decided on referring the matter to the Board of Publication. 

The report also included a recommendation that special 
prayer be made for our suffering brethren of the church of 
Scotland, and that in the course of the current year a col- 
lection be made in their behalf in all our churches. For 
these recommendations the committee substituted a general 
resolution of sympathy. This on the whole was wise, for 
at that time there was no information of the actual separa- 
tion of the non-intrusion party from the establishment, and 
no official information of the priuciples on which the new 
church was to be organized. ‘The late arrivals from Great 
Britain have brought us this information; between four 
and five hundred ministers have given up all connection 
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with the established church, and together with the people 
adhering to them declared themselves the Free, or Protest- 
ing Church of Scotland. This great secession is one of the 
most important events in the history of Scotland. Since the 
Act of Uniformity there has been no such public and gene- 
ral sacrifice of interest to principle, and it cannot fail to se- 
cure the approbation and admiration of the Christian world. 
The low murmur of disapproval which escapes from the 
lips of a few of the old secession, who have not been able to 
overcome their early prejudices, is lost in the general accla- 
mation with which this great event is hailed. There may 
be some diversity of judgment as to the wisdom of some of 
the steps of the non-intrusionists; whether it was for the 
best to pitch their vattle on the veto act; or whether, when 
that act had been pronounced inconsistent with the law of the 
land, they ought not to have adopted some other method of 
accomplishing their object; but there can surely be no dif- 
ference of opinion among Presbyterians as to the impor- 
tance of the object for which these brethren have contended, 
or as to the impossibility of reconciling the legitimate inde- 
pendence of the church with the principles which have been 
established by the decisions of the Scottish courts. It is 
doubtless known that the present difficulties in that church 
have arisen principally from two sources, First, from the 
determination of the General Assembly not to allow a min- 
ister to be forced upon a congregation as their pastor, con- 
trary to their own wishes ; ad secondly, from their assign- 
ing equal rights as members of church judicatories to all 
ordained ministers, whether pastors of regular parishes, or 
of chapels of ease, or unendowed churches. ‘To accomplish 
the former of these objects, the Assembly in 1834 passed the 
veto act, enjoining upon all presbyteries to abstain from 
proceeding to the ordination and installation of any licen- 
tiate presented to a particular congregation, whenever a 
majority of the male heads of families, being members in 
full coramunion of the church, objected to his settlement. 
This act having been approved by a great majority of the 
presbyteries, became a law of the church. When a pres- 
bytery, acting under this law, refused to take on trial a pre- 
sentee, with a view to his ordination and induction, against 
whom a great majority of the people objected, he applied 
to the civil court for an order for the presbytery to proceed 
with his trials, and if found qualified, to ordain and induct 
him as minister of the parish, the objections of the people 
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to the contrary notwithstanding. This order was granted. 
A majority of the presbytery refused to obey it, a minority 
consented, and did ordain and induct the candidate ; for this 
disobedience to the law of the church they were deposed 
from their office in that church; thissentence the civil courts 
set aside ; declared the minority, consisting of deposed min- 
isters, the legal presbytery. They granted large pecuniary 
damages against the members of~a presbytery for refusing 
to disobey the veto act. Some of the acts of aggression by 
the civil courts were peculiarly oppressive. A presbytery 
was forced to give effect to a call to which one solitary 
name, that of a tavern-keeper dependant on the patron, 
was appended, while the whole body of the people were op- 
posed to it. Let it be considered that the call in Scotland 
is the same in substance as with us. It purports to come 
from the people, to declare their approbation of him and 
their desire to have him for their pastor. How can godly 
men consent to give effect to the solemn falsehood that the 
people call a man against whom they with one voice pro- 
test? How can they bear to hear the candidate declare be- 
fore God that he has used no improper means to gain the 
call of a people, who at the very moment are opposing his 
induction? Yet to this degradation are the ministers and 
elders of the church reduced by the existing laws of Scot- 
land. To this the non-intrusion party could not in con- 
science submit. Nor could they acknowledge the right of 
the civil courts to pronounce their spiritual acts invalid ; to 
interdict their preaching and administering the sacraments 
in obedience to their own presbyteries; or to restore minis- 
ters or liceritiates to their standing in the church, in despite 
of the authority of the church itself. 

With respect to the second source of difficulty, it will be 
remembered that parishes are civil and ecclesiastical divi- 
sions of the territory of Scotiand, of a very ancient date. 
Some of these parishes, once rural districts, are now popu- 
lous villages or cities. Instead of including a number of 
people not too great for the superintendence of a single 
pastor, they embrace in many cases, a population of ten, 
twenty, or thirty thousand. It is principally this state of 
things that has given rise, not to the formal and civil divi- 
sion of parishes, but to the erection of several churches 
within the same parish. The ministers of these new 
churches are called ministers guoad sacra, and by an act 
of the General Assembly, seeing they were ordained to the 
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office of presbyters which entitles them to rule as well as 
to teach, were admitted to their full rights as members of 
presbytery. This right, a recent decision of the civil court 
has denied them. A minister accused of theft or some 
other gross immorality, was accused before his presbytery. 
He thereupon applied to the civil court to arrest their pro- 
ceeding in the case, on the ground that certain guoad 
sacra ministers were allowed a seat in the body. The in- 
terdict was granted and the proceedings in the Case arrest- 
ed. All these and similar acts of encroachment, the non- 
intrusionists regard as not only inconsistent with the liber- 
ties of the church, derived from her Divine Head, but with 
the constitution of the Church of Scotland and with the stipu- 
lations of the Treaty of Union; and in this opinion they are 
sustained by a large part of the most learned members of 
the Scottish judiciary. In all these offensive decisions, we 
believe the Court of Sessions, has been divided in opinion, 
and generally in the ratio of seven to five. The following 
extract from the Protest presented to the late Assembly, at 
the time when the non-intrusionists withdrew from that 
body, state in few words the grounds of their complaint. 

“1st. That the Courts of the Church as now established, and members 
thereof, are liable to be coerced by the Civil Courts in the exercise of their spi- 
ritual functions; and in particular in their admission to the office of the holy 
ministry, and the constitution of the pastoral relation, and that they are sub- 
ject to be compelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming congregations in oppo- 
sition to the fundamental principles of the Church, and their views of the 
Word of God, and to the liberties of Christ’s people. 

«2d. That the said Civil Courts have power to interfere with and interdict 
the preaching of the gospel and administration of ordinances as authorized and 
enjoined by the Church Courts of the Establishment. 

“3rd. That the said Civil Courts have power to suspend spiritual censures 
pronounced by the Church Courts of the Establishment against ministers and 
probationers of the Church, and to interdict their execution as to spiritual ef- 
fects, functions, and privileges. 

“4th, That the said Civil Courts have power to reduce and set aside the 
sentences of the Church Courts of the Establishment, deposing ministers from 
the office of the holy ministry, and depriving probationers of their license to 
preach the gospel, with reference to the spiritual status, functions, and privi- 
leges of such ministers and probationers—restoring them to the spiritual office 
and status of which the Church Courts had deprived them. ; 

«5th. That the said Civil Courts have power to determine on the right to 
sit as members of the Supreme and other Judicatories of the Church by law 
established, and to issue interdicts against sitting and voting therein, irrespec- 
tive of the judgment and determination of the said Judicatories. . 

«6th, That the said Civil Courts have power to supercede the majority of a 
Church Court of the Establishment, in regard to the exercise of its spiritual 
functions as a Church Court, and to authorize the minority to exercise the 
said functions, in opposition to the Court itself, and to the superior Judica- 
tories of the Establishment. 
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“7th. That the said Civil Courts have power to stay processes of discipline 
pending before Courts of the Church by law established, and to interdict such 
Courts from proceeding therein. 

“8th, That no pastor of a congregation can be admitted into the Church 
Courts of the Establishment and allowed to rule, as well as to teach, agreea- 
ble to the institution of the office by the Head of the Church, nor to sit in any 
of the Judicatories of the Church, inferior or supreme, and that no additional 
provision can be made for the exercise of spiritual discipline among members of 
the Church, though not affecting any patrimonial interests, and no alteration 
introduced in the state of pastoral superintendence and spiitual discipline in 
any parish, without the coercion of a Civil Court.” 


These decisions of the highest civil tribunals, having au- 
thoritatively given the law establishing the Church of Scot- 
land, an interpretation different from that which a large 
part of its members believe to be the true one, they have 
thereby established a new condition to the union between 
the Church and State. The Church therefore, was called 
upon to say, whether she could with a good conscience, 
submit to that new condition. To this question a large 
portion of her ministers, elders, and people have given a 
negative answer. They say, whereas they had formerly 
believed that “the State by the acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland, forever and unalterably secured to this nation by 
the Treaty of Union, had repudiated any powers in the civil 
courts to pronounce such decrees, [as those above specified, | 
we are now constrained to acknowledge it to be the mind 
and will of the State as recently declared, that submission 
[to such decrees] should and does form a condition of the 
Establishment, and of the possession of the benefits there- 
of; and as we cannot, without committing what we be- 
lieve to be sin—in opposition to God’s law—in disregard 
of the honour and authority of Christ’s crown, and in vio- 
lation of our own solemn vows, comply with this condition, 
we cannot in conscience continue connected with, and re- 
tain the benefits of the Establishment, to which such con- 
dition is attached.” 

We think no one, after reading this exposition of the 
grounds of the secession of the non-intrusionists, can hesi- 
tate to admit that the principles for which our Scottish 
brethren contend are legitimate and important. They are 
the principles which lie at the basis of our own ecclesiasti- 
cal organization; and which we, as a church, believe have 
the sanction of a divine right. The unfortunate declara- 
tion, therefore, of a few members on the floor of our own 
Assembly, that these brethren were not contending for the 


true principles of religious liberty, is by this noble Protest 
covered with confusion. , 
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We think it no less clear the secession of our brethren 
was right and necessary. We have always maintained 
that outward union in the church is of great importance, 
and is never to be broken unless in order to preserve that 
union, we are forbidden to profess or preach the truth, or 
forced to profess what we do not believe, or are either pre- 
vented doing our duty or called upon to commit sin. We 
know no legitimate grounds for the secession of ministers 
from the church to which they belong, that do not come 
under one of the heads just mentioned. There is none 
among us who doubts that it would be sinful to submit the 
order and discipline of the church to the power claimed 
and exercised in Scotland by the civil courts, and therefore, 
no one, we presume, can doubt that our brethren were right 
in refusing such submission. 

It has been said that these brethren do not “ deserve” our 
sympathy because they are the advocates of a religious 
establishment. If by this is meant that they are in favour 
of a church supported and controlled by the State, their 
own protest shows the contrary. If it merely means that 
they are, to use the language of Dr. Chambers, “advocates 
for a national recognition and national support of religion ;”” 
that they believe it to be the duty of the State to sustain 
the teachers of religion, as they sustain the teachers of 
schools, it is true. But is this a point about which good 
men may not agree to differ? The question whether the 
ministers of religion should be supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the people; or by a tax upon the holders of 
property ; or by permanent endowments, is one on which 
the church even in this country has only within a few years 
come to any thing like a unanimous opinion, Experience 
has taught us that the voluntary principle may be relied 
upon with as much confidence as that of governmental 
support; that it is free from many of the evils to which the 
other method is exposed, and that it 1s healthful in its influ- 
ence on the people themselves. The peculiarity of our cir- 
cumstances, the nature of our government, and the multitude 
of our conflicting sects, render the adoption of the opposite 

lan, in our case,not only undesirable, but almost impossible. 
But this surely is no reason why we should withhold our 
sympathy from men who agree with us so perfectly in doc- 
trine; who are among the best and greatest men of their age ; 
and who are making a sacrifice to sustain the principles 
which we hold in common, such as have seldom been made in 
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the history of the church; even though they do hold that the 
authority of Christ extends not only over individuals but 
communities, not only over the Church but over the State, 
and that as such the State is bound to do him homage and to 
sustain his cause. Though we may differ from them as to 
the idea of the State, and as to the nature and extent of its 
duties, we bid them Hail! May God be with them; we 
wish to suffer their reproach and be partakers of their sor- 
rows. May our church never separate itself from such 
men, or from the principles for which they suffer. 

As to the question whether we should attempt any gene- 
ral collection in behalf of our protesting brethren in Scotland, 
we think the Assembly acted wisely in postponing a mo- 
tion to that effect, as premature. The disruption had not 
taken place; the facts necessary for enlightened action were 
notthenknown. Butnow that the separation has occurred, 
and the facts so full of interest are known, the question is 
fairly open. We hope that the commissioners to the next 
Assembly will come together determined not only to give the 
hand of fellowship to our Scottish brethren, but to recom- 
mend to all the churches, to send them a worthy testimony 
of that fellowship. We should not forget that about a cen- 
tury ago, we, in the time of our infancy and need, solicited 
the aid of the Church of Scotland; that her Assembly or- 
dered a collection to be made in our behalf in all her con- 
gregations; that the College of New Jersey, built in a great 
measure with the funds thus obtained, stands a lasting me- 
morial of the fellowship thus early felt and acknowledged 
between the twochurches. We hope some not less impos- 
ing building may be erected in Scotland through the liberal- 
ity of our churches, to bear a testimony not less enduring, 
that American Presbyterians are not unmindful of past be- 
nefits, or unfaithful to their principles. We shall not be the 
poorer for any thing we may take from the spoiling of our 
goods for such a purpose. 


Ruling Elders. 

The question was overtured to the Assembly of 1842, 
whether ruling elders had, under our constitution, the right 
to join in the imposition of hands in the ordination of min- 
isters ; and was decided by an unanimous vote in the ne- 
gative. As this answer was given without debate and dur- 
ing the absence of some members who took an interest in 
the subject, a vote was taken to reconsider the subject; and 
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it was then laid on the table and passed over with other 
items of unfinished business to the late Assembly. In the 
meantime the Synod of Kentucky had decided in favour of 
this supposed right of elders, and a protest was entered by the 
minority against the decision. The Presbytery of West Lex- 
ington sent up an overture in the form of a resolution de- 
claring it to be their judgment that, according to the consti- 
tution of our church, ruling elders have the right to unite 
with preaching elders in laying on hands in the ordination 
of ministers. The committee submitted a resolution de- 
claring that neither the constitution nor practice of our 
church authorizes the ruling elders thus to participate in the 
act of ordaining ministers. This resolution became the topic 
of anextended discussion,and was finally adopted by the tol- 
lowing vote : yeas 138 ; nays 9; non liquet 1; excused from 
voting 4. Of the nays one voted under instructions, his 
private judgment being in favour of the affirmative; and 
four were elders, so that the proportion of elders in favour 
of this new claim was not greater than that of ministers. 
Rev. Wm. L. Breckinridge was the principal speaker in op- 
position to the resolution of the committee and in favour of 
the right in question. His argument was sustained. by 
the Rev. Mr. Cumings, and we believe one other member. 
We present the best report of Mr. Breckinridge’s speech 
that we have seen; borrowing it from the Presbyterian of 
June 3d. The report is necessarily imperfect and “does not 
do justice to the ability of the argument, which was more- 
over greatly recommended by the liberal and courteous spi- 
rit which characterized its delivery. Mr. B., we think, did 
full justice to his side of the question, and said all that well 
could be said pertinently to the question ; for, as he himself 
remarked, the real argument on that side is comprised in a 
very narrow compass. 

Rev. W. L. Breckinridge stated that the subject came up 
in his presbytery in 1841; that it came before synod last 
year, in reviewing the records of presbytery, and that thirty- 
five voted in favour of the practice, twenty against It, and 
ten voted non-liquet. He conceived it to be simply a matter 
interpretation of the constitutioa—an inquiry into its mean- 
ing. It need not be inquired at present, what is the mean- 
of scripture ? because it is @ settled question that our book 
accords with scripture. He would not be understood as in- 
timating that scripture is not the ultimate standard ; but 
only that it was not necessary to appeal to it at this stage 
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of the question. The appeal is not to the Church of Scot- 
land, however much we may venerate her. It is not her 
constitution that is in question, butour own. The question 
at present is not what the Assembly of Westminster Divines 
taught: he did not consider any of these opposed to him, 
but he would not bring up any thing which would turn our 
attention from the single point before us. He did not con- 
sider our own usage, or the usage of the framers of our 
coustitution, as of consequence to the settlement of the 
question ; but the simple point is—what says the constitu- 
tion? The literal sense of the constitution, is the only 
point bearing directly on the question. Surely no one will 
think usage a safe interpreter, or capable of deciding the 
matter in debate. Usage sanctioned the plan of union; 
but was this considered a good argument for continuing it? 
It was discussed until the plan of union and the usage of 
thirty years were alike declared unconstitutional. cea 
Let us admit that the alleged novelty of the practice in 
question is true; yet this is no argument to prove that the 
general usage, however old, is right. If novelty be a 
ground of valid objection, then the Reformation itself must 
be wrong. . . . There were some opinions connected 
with the subject, which, previous to coming to the main 
point, he wished to disclaim. He did not, for instance, be- 
lieve in the yus divinwm of Presbyterianism, or of any 
other form of church government. He was not prepared 
to unchurch all who did not agree with him in respect to 
the best form of the church. He believed that God has 
settled the great principles of ecclesiastical government ; 
but not that he has defined any particular form. He did 
not believe in the warrant for ruling elders, in the sense of 
a jure divino ; nor base his argument for that office on the 
principle of the common interpretation of the passage in 
Timothy, usually alleged in its support. Elders are ecclesi« 
astical men, but not clerical. Their rights are, to a certain 
extent, coincident with those of the preaching elders ; they 
are not the same as to official dignity. In Timothy, as will be 
seen by comparing the context, e/ders do not mean those 
who are such officially: but aged ecclesiastical persons, 
who on account of their years and experience, are worthy 
of veneration. It would be seen, therefore, that he did not 
derive his ideas of the superior dignity of the preaching el- 
der from this passage. For certain purposes, and in certain 
acts, the honour and privilege of the two classes of elders 
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are the same. As for example, on this floor, where both 
are equal, except perhaps, in this, that the moderator must, 
by a provision of the constitution, always beiong to the or- 
der of preaching elders, because it is proper that every 
meeting of this court should be opened with a sermon. 
From this equality of the two orders in all our church 
courts, he derived his first argument for their equal right 
to impose hands in ordination. The lowest judicatory, the 
session, owing to the structure of our system, presented an 
exception to our general remark on the courts. In this, the 
preaching elder presides only, and the ruling elders have all 
the power. . . . It is the sense of the constitution, that 
every court (above the session,) should consist of an equal 
number of the two orders, and that they should have the 
same dignity, power, and rights. In our Form of Govern- 
ment, ch. x., presbytery is defined and its powers enume- 
rated. Here we find it consisting of two orders of ecclesi- 
astical men, possessing a perfect equality of rights, and 
whose duty it equally is to ordain ministers. By the theory 
of the constitution, the presbytery consists of an equal num- 
ber of preaching and ruling elders, and that all have equal 
rights and powers in that court. Ordination is to be per- 
formed by the whole body—by a body, the rights of whose 
members are all equal—and if done by the whole, certainly 
the constituent parts of that whole have equal right to 
participate. This isa simple and sufficient argument for 
the rights of the ruling elder, which cannot easily be set 
aside. But there are some objections which lie in the way 
of brethren, and which he would attempt briefly to remove, 
It is objected, that elders, in a session, may vote that a 
person may be baptized, but they cannot baptize him ; so, 
in a presbytery, they may vote thata man may be ordained, 
but they cannot ordainthem. The force of this is removed, 
by keeping in view the distinction between the action of 
a court, and the official act of a person belonging to the 
court—between a sessional or presbyterial act, and a per- 
sonal, and individually official act. The baptism of a per- 
son is not a sessional act, but the ordination of a person is 
a presbyterial act ; the parallel between the two cases does 
not hold, and therefore the objection founded on that sup- 
posed parallelism falls to the ground, Another objection is 
that an elder cannot take a newly ordained minister by the 
hand, and use the words prescribed in the constitution, “I 
give thee the right hand of fellowship, to take part in this 
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ministry with us.”? But the direction of the constitution is 
express, that a// the members of Presbytery shall do this, 
and thus takes away every ground of scruple on this sub- 
ject. The member that presides shall do it first, and then 
all the members of presbytery in their order. Is the mem- 
ber that presides, a member of the presbytery in any sense 
that the other ministers are not? Is he a member in any 
sense in which the elders are not? No one will maintain 
this. All are equally members of the presbytery, and have 
equal rights. But it is still objected, that an elder has no 
ministry, and therefore the prescribed form of words, in his 
mouth has no meaning. But the book is explicit in its di- 
rection, that all the members should give the right hand of 
fellowship, and there must be a sense in which the words 
in the mouth of an elder have a meaning. The elder has 
a ministry in the government of the church as well as the 
bishop; and with the utmost propriety, he can welcome the 
bishop to take part with him in that ministry. « And all 
the members of presbytery, in their order,’ &c. Here, the 
constitution indicates the two orders, of which presbytery 
is constituted, and who equally give the right hand of fel- 
lowship. “In their order’?—does this mean successively ? 
No—but that in their respective order, as bishops and el- 
ders, they shall perform the prescribed act. . . . He 
might meet other scruples, and produce additional conside- 
rations in opposition to the report of the committee, but he 
was unwilling to trespass longer on the time and patience 
of the house. 

The principal speakers in favour of the resolution were 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Baker, (elder,) Dr. Leland, the Chan- 
cellor Johns, Dr. Maclean, and Messrs. Junkin, Eagleson, 
Smith and Howard. The main argument, on the other 
side is, that the constitution declares that a Presbytery con- 
sists of ministers and ruling elders; that ordination is the 
work of the Presbytery; and therefore, as much the work 
of elders as of ministers. This, which is so much the most 
plausible, that it may be said to be the only argument in 
favour of the right in question, rests entirely on the mean- 
ing of the constitution. How is this to be determined? 
How do we proceed when we wish to ascertain the sense 
of a passage of scripture? The thing to be done is to 
find out what idea, Paul or John in using certain language, 
meant to convey. If we can ascertain that, we have that 
sense of the words which we must admit to be the true one, 
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and, in the case of a rule or precept, the one which we 
are bound to obey. To ascertain the sense which an apos- 
tle meant to express, we ascertain in the first place the lite- 
ral, etymological meaning of the words. In a multitude of 
cases, this is enough. Very often, however, the words in 
themselves will bear different interpretations; to determine 
which is the true one, we ascertain how the author uses the 
same language in other parts of his writings; how it was 
used by cotemporary writers; how it was understood by 
those to whom it was addressed ; how it is explained by 
the nature of the thing spoken of, by the design and con- 
nexion of the passage in which the language occurs, and 
by other declarations relating to the same subject; and 
finally how the conduct of the sacred writers and of those 
whom they instructed, interprets the language in question. 
If they so acted as to show they understood the language 
in a certain way, that is the way in which we are bound to 
take it. Paul calls Christ a sacrifice; but in what sense? in 
the sense of a propitiation? or in the sense in which we are 
exhorted to offer ourselves as a sacrifice to God? The 
words in themselves will bear either interpretation; but as 
we find Paul uses the language in reference to Christ in many 
places in such a way that it can only have the former of 
these senses; asin all cotemporary writers, this language 
was used to express the idea of a propitiation; as those 
to whom it was addressed universally understood it in 
that sense; as the effects ascribed to the sacrifice of 
Christ, such as pardon of sin, &c., show the sense of the 
term; as many declarations used in relation to the same 
subject admit of no other meaning; as the conduct of the 
apostles and their disciples in placing their hopes of accep- 
tance with God, on the death of Christ, and in exhorting 
others to do the same, proves that they regarded it as a real 
propitiationy we are sure that this is the true sense of the 
language which they employ. We say that the constitu- 
tion is to be interpreted by these same principles and that 
we are bound to abide by the sense thus elicited. Let it 
be admitted that the words presbytery, member, and minis- 
try, as used in our book, may in themselves admit of the 
interpretation put upon them by the advocates of the other 


side of this question, yet if this interpretation is inconsistent 


with ether parts of the book; if it is inconsistent with the 


sense in which this language was used by cotemporary 
with the sense in which it was understood by 


writers 5 : 
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those to whom it was addressed ; if it is incompatible with 
the nature of the service spoken of, and the rights and du- 
ties of elders as elsewhere explained ; and if it is inconsis- 
tent with the practice of those who framed the constitution 
and of those who adopted it, then we are perfectly sure 
that it is not the true meaning of that instrument. As to 
the first of these points it is clear that a presbytery, in the 
sense of our Book, is a body of ministers regularly convened, 
in which ruling elders have a right to deliberate and vote 
as members ; that the ministers are the standing, constituent 
members, the elders, members only as delegated, for a par- 
ticular meeting, and for the special purpose of deliberating 
and voting. ‘This is the idea of a presbytery on which our 
whole system is founded; and which runs through our 
whole constitution. An interpretation of any particular 
passage, inconsistent with this distinction, is inconsistent 
with the constitution. It is by virtue of this leading princi- 
ple the presbytery often means the body of ministers who 
are its standing members, without including the delegated, 
any more than the corresponding members who may hap- 
pen to be present. Hence, too, the presbytery is said to do 
what its standing members do, in obedience to the vote of 
the body; and hence the word “member”? is used only of 
ministers, 

Again, the interpretation which makes the expression 
“the hands of the presbytery” include ruling elders, is 
Inconsistent with the sense that language bears in all wri- 
tings cotemporary with our standards, or of authority in 
Presbyterian churches, Thusin the Westminster Directory, 
whence our formularies were derived, this language is 
admitted to mean the hands of the preaching presbyters, 
because it can there have no other meaning, since the 
Directory elsewhere teaches that the work of ordination 
belongs to ministers. It has the same sense in Stewart’s 
Collections, a book still of authority in Scotland, as it was 
formerly with us; it has the same sense.in all the publica- 
tions of the age in which our Confession of Faith was 
formed, which are regarded as giving an authentic expo- 
sition of Presbyterian principles, This is the point to 
which Dr. Maclean principally directed his remarks ; 
aud which he demonstrated in the clearest manner by abun- 
dant references to the works in question. What would be 
thought of an interpretation of an expression in the wri- 
tings of Paul, which was inconsistent with the sense the 
phrase had in every other book in the Bible ? 
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Again, as the ministers and elders who adopted our con- 
stitution had been accustomed to understand the expression 
«hands of the presbytery’’ in the sense in which it is used 
inthe Directory, under which they had so long acted, it is 
clear they must have understood it the same way, when that 
expression was transferred to the new constitution. And if 
it be a sound principle of interpretation that we must take 
the language of any document in the sense which it was 
designed to bear to those to whom it was addressed, then 
we are bound to take the constitution in the sense in which 
it was framed and adopted. ‘That is its true sense ; the 
sense in which it is obligatory on the church. 

Again, the new construction of the passage in question, 
is inconsistent with the nature of the subject spoken of, 
and with the doctrine elsewhere taught in our standards 
concerning the office of the ruling elder. When it is said 
God sits ou a throne; or, This is my bedy, we know that the 
language 1s not to be taken literally, because the literal in- 
terpretation is inconsistent with the nature of the subject 
spoken of, and with what is elsewhere taught concerning 
God, and the Lord’s Supper. So when it 1s said that the 
presbytery shall ordain, we know that the standing and not 
the delegated members are intended from the nature of the 
service. When it is said “some member” shall open the 
sessions of the judicatory with a sermon, the nature of the 
service, of necessity, limits the phrase to those members that 
are entitled to preach. So when ordination to the ministry 
is the subject, the language is of necessity confined to those 
members who are in the ministry; who can say to the 
newly ordained brother “we give you the right hand of 
fellowship, to take part in this ministry with us”? The 
word ministry means ministry of the gospel, and in our 
standards it means nothingelse. The language just quoted 
means and can only mean, ‘ we recognise you as a fellow 
ninister of the gospel.’ This act of recognition is from its 

iature confined to those who are in the ministry. Besides, 
is ordination is a solemn setting apart to a certain oflice, it 
selongs according to the doctrine of al] churches, except the 
Brownist, to those who are clothed with the office conferred, 
yr one superior to it, and which includes it. If ordination 
were merely induction into the order of presbyters, from | 
which some members by a subsequent process, were select- 
ed to preach, and others to rule, then the service might from 
its nature belong to all presbyters ; but as beyond dispute 
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ordination is an induction into a particular office, it cannot, 
according to our constitution, belong to any who do not 
hold that office. Ordination to the ministry is therefore as 
much a peculiar function of the ministry as preaching is. 
The construction of the constitution which would give ru- 
ling elders the right to join in the ordination of mninisters, 
is no less inconsistent with what that coustitution teaches of 
the nature of the office of ruling elder. Ordination is an 
act of executive power, which does not pertain to the ruling 
elder. They have the right to deliberate and judge, but 
the execution of the determinations of our judicatories be- 
longs to the ministry. This argument was thus presented 
by Chancellor Johns: “ The constitution of our church con- 
fers upon its officers three kinds of power—legislative, judi- 
cial and ministerial. he ruling elders are clothed by the 
constitution with the first two, legislative and judicial, and 
can carry with them nothing else place them where you 
may. Look at your elder in the lowest court, the church 
session. He sits here as alegislator anda judge. But the 
moment you haye to execute the sentence which is passed 
in this court, it devolves on your minister as the executive. 
Trace the elder up to the presbytery or synod, there he ap- 
peats as the representative of the church, but only with 
legislative and judicial power. When the constitution refers 
any act to this body, it requires that it be done in a consitu- 
tional manner, and by those possessing the requisite consti- 
tutional power. After the decree has been passed that a 
man shall be ordained, it follows that it must be done by 
those who are not defective in power. Itis clear that the 
Moment you decide that ordination is a ministerial or ex- 
ecutive act, that moment you decide that it must be per- 
formed by those possessing ministerial or executive autho- 
rity. The execution of the acts necessarily devolves on 
the competent parts of the body. A ministerial or execu- 
tive act therefore can be performed only by ministers, Un- 
less you make an elder a minister at once, I never can 
admit that he can perform an act belonging to the ministe- 
nial office. This distinction unlocks the whole difficulty. 
On this principle, the presbytery give the right hand of 
fellowship to a co-presbyter ‘to take part of this ministry.’ 
But ruling elders are not in the ‘ministry,’ and therefore 
even this act does not belong to them.”’ 

Mr, Breckinridge Says a minister, per se, has no power 
fo ordain, but only as a member of presbytery, and adds— 
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“The question comes to this, do ministers as such ordain, 
or is itas members of presbytery? If as the latter, and 
not as the former, then elders being equally members of 
presbytery, share in the act, and in the executive power 
vested in the whole body.” If the whole matter depends 
on the question, whether ministers, as such, ordain, or only 
as members of presbytery, we think it may be soon settled. 
Mr. B. appears to think that ministers and church courts 
get all their powers from the constitution ; whereas the con- 
stitution is but the declaration of the powers which belong 
to ministers and judicatories, and the stipulations agreeably 
to which those who adopt it agree to exercise their respec- 
tive functions. Suppose the constitution was out of exist- 
ence, would ministers and courts have no power? Have 
not any number of ministers, no matter how or where con- 
vened, the right to ordain? Are not the ordinations by the 
ecclesiastical councils in New England valid, although such 
councils are not presbyteries within the definition of our 
book? An affirmative is the only answer that can be given 
to these questions; consequently ordination is a minis- 
terial act; it is performed by ministers as such, and not 
merely as members of presbytery. It is true all the 
ministers of the Presbyterian church have entered into a 
contract with each other not to exercise this right, except 
under certain circumstances, or on certain conditions, They 
have agreed not to ordain any man who does not under- 
stand Greek, Latin and Hebrew; who has not studied the- 
ology with some approved minister, at least two years, who 
does not adopt our Confession of Faith and form of govern- 
ment. They havealso agreed not to exercise this right un- 
less regularly convened after due notice, that all interested 
and having a right to be present, may have the opportunity. 
The reason of all this is obvious. These ministers are con- 
nected with others; every man whom they ordain, becomes 
a joint ruler and judge over all the others; the others there- 
fore have a right to a voice in his ordination, that is, to a 
voice in deciding under what circumstances or on what 
conditions ordination may be administered. But this does 
not prove that the power to ordain comes from the consti- 
tution, or that it belongs to ministers only when convened 
in what we call a presbytery. Any two or three ministers, 
and (according to Presbyterian doctrine, as we understand 
it,) any one minister has as full right to ordain as Timothy 
or Titus had. Presbyterial ordination is ordination by a 
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presbyter or presbyters, and not by a presbytery, in ourtech- 
nical sense of the term. ‘his is surely the doctrine of the 
scriptures, and the only doctrine on which we can hold up 
our heads in the presence of prelacy. It is the only ground 
on which we can admit the validity of ordination by a sin- 
gle prelate, or by an ecclesiastical council, or, iu short, of 
any ordinations but our own. If then, as Mr. Breckinridge 
says, the only question is whether ministers as such ordain, 
we think that even he, on reflection must admit that the right 
to ordain is inherent in the ministerial office, and does not 
arise from any provision of our constitution, or from the asso- 
ciation of ministers and elders in the form of a presbytery. 

Again, the new interpretation given to the constitution 
is contradicted by the practice of its framers, and the unin- 
terrupted usage of the church. This consideration has been 
set aside as an argument from tradition, But no argument 
is more legitimate. No man can doubt that if we had au- 
thentic information how the apostles and their disciples acted 
in carrying out the commands of Christ, we should have 
the most satisfactory of all rules for the interpretation of 
those commands, Christ directed his disciples to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper as a memorial of him, and the conduct 
of the apostles and early Christians under that command, is 
the best possible proof of the perpetual obligation of the 
command. He directed them to teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Holy Trinity; the conduct of the 
disciples in baptizing whole households, is one of our best 
arguments in favour of infant baptism. Apostolic usage also 
is the main ground of our observance of the first day of the 
week as the weekly sabbath. The Protestant objection to the 
Roman doctrine of tradition is not that apostolic teaching 
and practice are of no authority, but that we have no authen- 
tic or satisfactory proof of what that teaching and practice 
were, except in the inspired scriptures. If papists will pro- 
duce undoubted proof that the apostles understood the com- 
mands of Christ, and especially their own commands in a cer- 
tain way, we will admit that such isthe true way. So if our 
opponents will produce satisfactory proof that the framers 
of our constitution and those who adopted it, intended to 
express a certain idea by any of its provisions, we will ad- 
mit that such is the true meaning of the instrument. As to 
the case in hand there is no rooni for dispute. The framers 
of our constitution find a certain expression in the West- 
minster Directory, under which they had long acted, and 
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where it had an undoubted meaning, they transfer that ex- 
pression to the new constitution, and continue to act pre- 
cisely as they did before, and the church has continued to 
act in the same way ever since. If this does not fix the 
meaning of the constitution, nothing can do it. No man, 
as far as we know, doubts or can doubt that the expression 
“laying on of the hands of the presbytery’? was intended 
to mean the hands of the ministers, the standing members 
of the Presbytery, and that it has been so understood ever 
since. This being the case, we see not what shadow of 
proof there can be that such is not its meaning. Let it be 
remembered that while Presbyterians have ever contended 
for presbyterial ordination, they have always contended for 
ministerial ordination, and that no case of lay ordination, or 
of an ordination in which ruling elders participated, has been 
produced, or, as is believed, can be produced in the history 
of any Presbyterian church. Surely it is rather late in the 
day to begin to teach the whole Presbyterian world what 
are the first principles of their own system. 

We have used above the expression /ay ordination, 
without intending to decide whether ruling elders are lay- 
men or not. This isa mere question of the meaning of a 
word. Ifa layman is one who holds no office in the church, 
then they are not laymen; and then too Dr. Lushington 
and other judges of the ecclesiastical courts in England are 
not laymen. But if a layman isa man who is not a cler- 
zyman, not a minister of the gospel, then they are laymen. 
The latter is certainly the common meaning of the word, 
which is used to designate those whose principal and char- 
acteristic business is secular, and not sacred, or clerical. 

Finally, it was objected to the new doctrine that it was 
destructive of the office of ruling elder, by merging it into 
the ministry. The only satisfactory or constitutional ground 
on which the participation of elders in the ordination of 
ministers, can be defended is that they hold the same office, 
that they take part in the same ministry, or in short that 
elders are ministers. But this conclusion is subversive of 
the office of ruling elder and of our whole system. And 
cui bono, what good is to be attained, what evil cured by 
this new doctrine? It adds nothing to the dignity or use- 
fulness of the elder’s office. ‘ If it is a mere ceremony, it is 
not worth contending about; if it isa serious matter, it is 
so only because the principles on which the claim is made 
to rest, seriously interferes with our ecclesiastical constitu- 
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Quorum of Presbytery. 

In atiswer fo aquestion proposed in Overture No. 20, the 
committee reported the following resolution. 

Resolved, That any three ministers of a presbytery, be- 
ing regularly convened, are a quorum competent to the 
transaction of all business, agreeably to the provision con- 
tained in the Form of Government, ch. x. § 7. This reso- 
lution was adopted, veus 83, nays 35. 

We have seen no report of the debate on this motion, 
but from the protest presented by Messrs. Breckinridge and 
Junkin, for themselves and twenty other members, we gath- 
er that the leading objections to the ground taken by the 
Assembly were substantially as follows. 1. It was said to 
be in opposition to the letter and spirit of the constitution, 
which declares a presbytery to consist of all the ministers 
and one ruling elder, from each congregation within a cer- 
tain district. As a presbytery is said to consist of ministers 
and elders, these form its constituent elements ; and the body 
cannot be formed of only one of its constituent elements. 
The section which says that three members regularly conve- 
ned, and as many elders as may be present, constitute a 
quorum of presbytery, shows that at least one elder is indis= 
pensable in order to the regular organization of a presbytery. 

2. In sec. 10 of ch. x. which provides for the calling of 
extra meetings of presbytery, it is required that at least two 
elders should join in the call for such a meeting, and that 
due notice should be given to the session of every vacant 
congregation. This was supposed to prove that the elders 
are an essential part of the presbytery, and that the con- 
stitution designed to guard against any assumption of power 
by the ministry, to the neglect ot exclusion of the elder- 
ship. 

3. The decision of the Assembly was declared to be op- 
posed to principles essential to the nature and existence of 
presbyterianism. It was represented as an essential element 
of presbyterianism that God’s people govern themselves,and 
manage their ecclesiastical affairs, in accordance with his 
word, and by their own chosen and ordained representatives. 
The elders are declared to be the representatives of the 
people, to exercise discipline and government in connexion 
with the ministers. If this principle be destroyed the whole 
system is destroyed. Admit the principle that the ministry 
tay, without the presence of any representatives of God’s 
people, transact the business of the people, and you lay 
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our glorious system of representative republicanism in ru- 
ins; and over those ruins you may easily pave a highway 
to prelacy and popery. As every act which a presbytery 
may perform, affects the interest of the members of Christ’s 
body, they are entitled to be represented ; and it was wise 
in the framers of our constitution to provide that the people’s 
business should never be done, unless the people had at 
least one representative to see to their interests, and to watch 
those encroachments of the ministerial order, which had re- 
sulted in one papacy and might lead to another. 

4. The decision of the Assembly was uncalled for and 
tends to weaken the importance of the eldership, by repre- 
senting that their presence in our presbyteries is not neces- 
sary and might be undesirable. 

5. The impatience of the house prevented a full and fair 
discussion of the question; and the chief reasons urged in 
favour of the decision were drawn from extreme cases, not 
likely to occur, and which were injurious to the eldership 
as supposing they would be so negligent of their vows 


_as with any frequency to absent themselves from our church 


courts. 

Rev. Messrs. Breckinridge and J, Montgomery subjoined 
for themselves to this protest an expression of their opinion 
that the above decision appropriately, and of necessity, 
flowed from the decision previously made, that the constitu- 
tion does not authorize ruling elders to unite, by the impo- 
sition of hands, in the ordination of ministers. Against 
both of these decisions they desired to protest, striking, as 
they believed them to do, at the fundamental principles of 
the constitution. - 

To these protests the Assembly recorded an answer, 
with the help of which we construct the following brief re- 
ply. The protest seems to proceed on an erroneous idea of 
the nature of a presbytery; as though it were a creature 
of our constitution. A presbytery is a number of presby- 
ters regularly convened. Their powers belong to their 
office ; and they are clothed with that office by their ordi- 
nation. A number of ministers episcopally ordained, might 
associate themselves together and form a presbytery, and 
would, according to the doctrine of presbyterianism, have 
the right to ordain, and to exercise all the powers of dis- 
cipline and government over their own members, and over 
the congregations submitting to their watch and care, that 
belong to any presbytery in the world. It is therefore not 
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necessary to the existence of a presbytery that ruling elders 
should constitute a portion of its members. 

If the doctrine which lies at the basis of this protest is 
true, that ruling elders are “ an essential element of a presby- 
tery,’ indispensable to its nature and existence, then there 
Was no such thing as a presbytery in the world for a long 
series of ages; then we must deny the, validity of the 
orders, or at least of the early ordinations of all Protestant 
churches, for it iscertain that their ministers were not or- 
dained by presbyteries of which ruling elders were mem- 
bers. There is nothing in the scriptures or in our confession 
that authorizes such a doctrine. 

It may, however be said that although ruling elders are 
not indispensable to the existence of a presbytery; yet 
under our constitution the presence of one or more ruling 
elders, is necessary to the regular constitution and action of 
a presbytery in our church. ‘This is a very different point ; 
yet it would appear that the great reason for the adoption 
of the particular construction of the constitution presented 
in the protest, is to be found in the doctrine that ruling elders 
are essential to the existence of any presbytery. Apart 
from this preconceived idea of the nature of a presbytery, 
the constitution gives very little colour to the construction 
put upon it by the protest, When it is said that the presby- 
tery “consists of all the ministers and one ruling elder from 
each congregation within a certain district ;’? the constitu- 
tion merely teaches of what materials a presbytery may be 
composed: it says nothing as to what is necessary to its 
regular constitution. It does not say thata presbytery must 
consist of all the ministers, or that there must be an elder 
from each congregation, It is very rare indeed that a pres- 
bytery in point of fact consists of all the ministers and all 
the elders who have a right to be present. Thus the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it is said, shadd consist of an equal delega- 
tion of bishops and elders from each presbytery. But who 
has ever seen such a General Assembly? These clauses, 
therefore, teach nothing as to what is necessary to forma 
presbytery competent to proceed to business. But does not 
the section which says that any three ministers and as many 
elders as may be present, &c., shall be a quorum, teach that 
the presence of at least one elder is necessary for that pur- 
pose? We do not think this construction would be put 
upon that clause, by any who was not possessed with the 
idea that there can no presbytery without ruling elders, If 
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any number of ministers regularly convened is a presbytery ; 
and if our book recognises the right of elders to sit and 
vote as members of presbytery; then we think the plain 
sense of the above clause is, That three is the small- 
est number of ministers that, in our church, can act as 
a presbytery, and when regularly convened may pro- 
ceed to business together with any elders who may be pre- 
sent. The ministers constitute the presbytery ; they are the 
permanent members of the body; in that body each session 
has a right to be represented by one elder. This, we con- 
sider the plain meaning of our Book. Elders have a right 
to come, and it is very important they should come, but 
they are not compelled to come, nor is their presence neces- 
sary to the constitution of the body. 

Had the framers of our constitution intended to introduce 
the novel idea that there could be no presbytery, without 
ruling elders, they would doubtless have said, Three minis- 
ters and at least one ruling elder, shall be necessary to form 
a quorum. But as they have not said this, or any thing 
equivalent to it, we have no reason to suppose they intend- 
ed to lay down any such rule. 

2. It is further argued that the decision is hostile to what 
is declared to be a principle essential to the very nature and 
. existence of presbyterianism, viz., that God’s people should 
govern themselves, and manage their own ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, in accordance with his word and by their own chosen 
and ordained representatives. The first remark to be made 
on this argument is, that the decision protested against, has 
no special hostility to that principle. Ministers are just as 
much the representatives of the people as elders are. Both 
are chosen by the people to their stations in the church ; 
neither have any authority over any congregation, not vol- 
untarily subject to their watch and care; and at the same 
time neither derives his authority from the people, nor is 
either responsible to them. Both classes stand, as far as this 
point is concerned, in precisely the same relation to the 
people ; and a presbytery composed entirely of ministers, 
is no more hostile to the principle that “ God’s people 
govern themselves,” than a presbytery composed entirely 
of ruling elders. Gone 

But, secondly, we demur to the principle itself. It is no 
part of our presbyterianism that God’s people govern them- 
selves, any more than that a family governs itself. In 
other words, in the Christian church, asin a Christian fami- 
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ly, the power and authority of the rulers do not come from 
the people, but from Christ. He committed the power to 
teach and rule to certain officers; and directed them to 
communicate the same authority to others. All the power 
they have comes from Him; the power goes with the 
commission, which is received in each case from the 
officers and not from the members of the church, This is 
just as true in the case of ruling elders as of minis- 
ters. The authority to exercise the power inherent in their 
respective offices, over any congregation depends on the 
will of that congregation, but not the power itself. If lam 
ordained a minister of the gospel, I have all the rights and 
privileges attached by Christ to that office; but I] have no 
authority over any congregation that does not choose me as 
their pastor, or that does not voluntarily subject itself to the 
presbytery of which Tama member. Whether this is re- 
publicanism or not, we do not know, and are not careful to 
enquire, seeing we are persuaded it is the order which 
Christ has established in his own house for edification 
and not for destruction. We are persuaded also, that no man 
can show philosophically, that such power, or such a theo- 
ry of the church, is peculiarly liable to abuse ; or historical- 
ly, that it has ever led to any serious or lasting evils. Asin 
the case of a family, the authority of the parent, derived 
from God, and independent of the will of the children, is 
in general restrained within proper bounds by natural affec- 
tion; so in the Presbyterian church the authority of its of- 
ficers, though derived from Christ, is effectually restrained 
by two important limitations. The one is, that it neither 
extends over the conscience, nor is armed with any power 
to inflict civil pains or penalties. It is simply ministerial 
and spiritual. If Presbyterian ministers or elders inflict 
any censure contrary to God’s word, it is, by their own 
doctrine, innoxious and nugatory. They pretend to no 
power, but to declare and execute the commands of Christ ; 
and any man, who sees that their acts are not authorized 
by those commands, feels himself unhurt by any thing they 
can do tohim. ‘The other limitation is, that the submission 
of the people even to this ministerial and spiritual authority, 
is voluntary, enforced by no other than moral considerations, 
which submission is a matter of duty only when the rules of 
the word of God are adhered to. When we say that the 
subjection of the people to the legitimate authority of their 
spiritual rulers, is voluntary, we do not mean that itare 
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under no moral obligation to unite themselves to the church, 
and to submit to its discipline; but that this is a voluntary 
and rational subjection. It is free for them to decide with 
what church they will connect themselves, and how long 
that connexion shall continue, subject only to their responsi- 
bility to God. If the people wish more liberty than this 
they must go where the Bible is unknown. There is no 
tendency therefore in the decision of the Assembly to foster 
tyranny in the church, or to introduce popery ; and we pre- 
sume the protesters themselves feel very little uneasiness on 
that point. They cannot but know that the source of 
priestly power, is false doctrine. So long asthe people have 
unimpeded access to Jesus Christ, and are not taught that 
it is only through the hands of their ministers, that they 
can obtain pardon and salvation, their liberties are secure. 
The truth makes and will ever keep men free. 

3. The only other ground of protest is that the decision in 
question, tends to disparage the eldership and to discourage 
their attendance on our presbyteries. We cannot see the 
force of this objection. Does the clause declaring that 
only three ministers are required to form a quorum, tend 
to disparage the other members of the body, as though 
they were of so little account, that the presbytery can dis- 
pense with their attendance, and would be glad to have as 
few of them as possible? The complaint that the eldership 
are undervalued and denied their just influence in the church, 
is one of the most unfounded that can be made. The in- 
fluence of a man in our judicatories depends far more on 
his personal qualifications than on his station. It is not to 
be expected that a weak and igncrant man, be he elder or 
minister, can have the weight with his brethren which a 
man of talent and learning, whether minister or elder, pos- 
sesses. The protestants must have observed that there 
were elders on the floor of the last Assembly, who were lis- 
tened to with a deference manifested towards few ministers, 
and whose judgments had a weight of which few clerical 
members of the house could boast. As far as we have 
observed, it is always the case, that, other things being 
equal, the influence of elders in our public bodies is greater 
than that of ministers. And what is much to their credit, 
they have sense enough to see and acknowledge it. These 
complaints of their being undervalued, are almost always: 
from ministers ; and are to the elders themselves matters of 
surprise and sometimes of amusement. ‘The true influence 
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of any set of men depends ina great measure in their acting 
in their appropriate sphere. The influence of the clergy 
is not to be increased, by their acting as laymen; nor that 
of laymen by their acting as clergymen. ‘The value of the 
office of ruling elder, we hold to be inestimable; but it de- 
pends upon his being a ruling elder, with rights, duties, and 
privileges distinct from those of the minister; on his being, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, a layman and not a cler- 
gyman. 


Marriage Question. 


Overtures were received from the Synods of New Jersey 
and Alabama, and from the presbyteries of Troy, New 
York, West Lexington and the Western District, requesting 
the Assembly to send down to the presbyteries, the ques- 
tion, whether the Confession of Faith should be amended 
by striking out the last clause of the 4th section of the 24th 
chap., which says, “The man may not marry any of his 
wife’s kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own, nor 
the woman of her husband’s kindred, nearer in blood than 
of her own.’”? These overtures were referred to the com- 
mittee of Bills and Overtures, who reported, May 22, in 
favour of sending down the proposed question. Two of 
the. committee, Dr. J.C. Lord and Rev. Hiram Chamber- 
lain, dissented from this report, and recommended the 
adoption of a resolution declaring any such reference to 
the presbyteries inexpedient. When the resolution pro- 
posed by the committee came up, May 26, Dr. Hoge, moved 
to lay the whole subject on the table; on the ground that 
the consideration of it would lead toa long and unprofita- 
ble discussion of the merits of the case. This motion pre- 
vailed; yeas 83; nays 55. On the afternoon of May 29th, 
Dr. Leland, moved to take up the subject; urging that it 
was not proper to neglect the request of so many of the 
lower judicatories, He added that although he had always 
been opposed to such marriages, he was more opposed to 
refusing to apply, in such cases, to the constitutional source 
of power for a decision. Dr. Leland’s motion was carried 
by a vote of 56 to49. The motion was then advocated 
by Dr. Maclean, on the ground that the request was made 
by whole synods and presbyteries; that there was so much 
diversity of opinion in the church on the subject, that a re- 
ference to the presbyteries was the only way by which » 
question could be settled; that the Confession of 
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ought not to contain any thing which hundreds of our 
ministers and thousands of our churech-members, with 
whom the speaker fully sympathized, believed unautho- 
rized by the word of God; that the other churches by which 
we are surrounded, the laws of the Jand, and the general 
sentiment of the country were in favour of the lawfulness 
of marriages which our book condemns. 

Dr. Hoge and Mr. Breckinridge spoke against the mo- 
tion, and the former moved that the whole subject should 
be referred to a committee of three, to report an amended 
form of the section to be sent down to the presbyteries. A 
motion, however, was made to lay the whole subject on 
the table, which prevailed: yeas 68, nays 63. Ou the fol- 
lowing day, Dr. Hoge moved that the subject be again taken 
up, with a view to appoint a committee to report on the 
subject to the next Assembly. He said he made this mo- 
tion not because he wished any change in this article in the 
Confession, which he believed to be, as it now stands, in 
accordance with the word of God, but simply becanse 
some of the brethren think we have not treated them and 
the judicatories of the church fairly in the disposition of the 
subject which we have made. The motion to take the sub- 
ject up was carried: yeas 61, nays 54; and then without 
debate or division, it was voted to refer it to a committee 
of five to report to the next Assembly. It was at first 
determined to appoint this committee by ballot; but sub- 
sequently, on the nomination of Mr. Breckinridge, the 
following gentlemen were appointed, viz. Messrs. Hoge, 
Spring, Leland, Hodge and N. L. Rice. 

That this isa difficult and complicated subject, must, on 
all hands, be admitted. There are three very distinct ques- 
tions in relation to it, which ought not to be confounded. 1. Is 
the doctrine now taught on this point in our Confession in 
accordance with the word of God? 2. If so, ought the ar- 
ticle in question, to be made a term of Christian and minis- 
terial communion? 3. If not, is the striking out the clause 
proposed to be erased, the right remedy for the difficulty ? 

As to the first of these points there are avowedly three 
opinions in the church, The one that the Confession as it 
now stands is in its strictest sense in accordance with the 
scriptures, and therefore that the marriages in question are 
in such a sense unlawful as to be invalid in the sight of 
God. Separation of the parties, according to this view, is in 
all cases an indispensable requisite for admission to the pri- 
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vileges of the church. The second opinion is, that although 
the marriagesin question are unlawful, i. e. contrary to the 
rule laid down in the scriptures, they are not, in all cases, 

i.e. the remotest degrees of kindred forbidden in our Book,) 
invalid. The separation of the parties in such cases, so far 
from being a duty, would be according to this view, a sin. 
This view of the subject, we believe to be far more preva- 
lent in the church than the other. Many brethren who are 
the most strenuous in their support of the Book are disposed 
to leave the parties already living in such connexions, unmo- 
lested in the enjoyment of their church privileges. But 
this they could not do, if they believed their marriages to 
be invalid. This second opinion is founded on the obvious 
principle of religious ethics that although, in many cases, 
it may be wrong to enter into certain engagements, vet the 
engagement when formed is binding. ‘That this is a sound 
principle cannot be doubted, and admits, were it necessary, 
of abundant illustration. It was against the law of God 
for the ancient Israelites to form any treaties with the hea- 
then; and yet, in many cases, such treaties when formed 
were morally binding. It is contrary to the divine will for 
any man to violate the law of the land, and yet in a multi- 
tude of cases, the municipal law regulating marriage, may 
be violated without rendering the contract morally void. 
In England, a few years ago, the law forbadany man but 
a minister of the established church to solemnize marriage ; 
the ceremony could be legally performed only at certain 
places, and during certain hours of the day. Yet no one 
doubts that a marriage solemnized by a Romish priest, or a 
Presbyterian miuister, or out of canonical hours, was valid 
and binding in the sight of God, though in one sense con- 
trary to the law of God, by being contrary to the law of the 
land. But to take a case nearer to the point, God forbids 
in his word believers and unbelievers to be unequally yoked 
together. It is laid down as a principle meant to be conser- 
vative of the peace and religious character of families, that 
the people of God should not intermarry with his enemies. 
Should a minister of the gospel marry a gay, worldly 
woman, he would certainly violate this principle ; and still 
more obviously would he act contrary to the divine law, 
were he to marry a skeptic or a heathen. But in no one 
of these cases would the marriage be invalid. In like man- 
ner, God has laid down the general rule that a man should 
not marry his near kindred. This law cannot be violated 
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with impunity ; but it does not follow that every marriage 
inconsistent with it should be dissolved. About the princi- 
ple there can be no doubt; whether it is applicable to the 
case of marriage, depends on the view taken of the gene- 
ral law of marriage. If that law is a moral one, in the 
highest sense of the term, then no engagement inconsistent 
with its provisions can be binding, any more than a man 
can bind himself to commit murder. But if it be a positive 
law, or only in a secondary sense moral, and therefore dis- 
pensible, then the principle is applicable, in all cases where 
the sacred obligation of the marriage contract is more ob- 
ligatory than the positive law with which it is in conflict. 
If a man is in such circumstances that he cannot comply 
with both of two laws, it is a plain principle that the weak- 
er law gives way, or ceases to be binding. If the law 
of the Sabbath conflicts with the claims of mercy, it is in 
that case no longer obligatory ; for God will have mercy 
and not sacrifice. It is not our purpose at present to argue 
any thing; but merely to state what are the opinions pre- 
vailing in the church in relation to this subject. It is 
certainly true that while some brethren think all marriages 
forbidden in our confession are not only unlawful but inva- 
lid ; a much larger number, while they believe them to be 
unlawful, i. e. inconsistent with the rule laid down in the 
scriptures on the subject, believe them to be, in the cases re- 
ferred to, valid and binding. 

A third opinion is that the law, as it now stands, is incon- 
sistent with the word of God, forbidding what that word, 
and the laws of almost all our states, do not prohibit. How 
large this class of brethren is we cannot tell. In the north- 
ern portion of the church, they probably constitute a great 
majority ; in the southern and western portions a minority. 

The second question is, Whether the law forbidding a 
man to marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood than 
he may of his own, ought to be made a term of ministerial 
and Christian communion? This isa grave question. It 
seems plain that we are not at liberty to make every truth 
contained in the word of God, aterm of communion. This 
is contrary to the express command of the apostle, and 
would render the unity of the church impracticable. It is 
only those things which are clearly revealed, and which are 
of such moment that ministers cannot differ about them and 
be qualified for the office of preachers in the same church, 
that should be included in the terms of ministerial commu- 
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nion; and only those about which Christians cannot safely 
differ, that should be embraced in the terms of Christian 
communion. Now it is said, we should be very sure that 
a thing is clearly revealed before we can make the disbelief 
of it, the ground of exclusion from the church, The fact 
that there is such an avowed diversity of opinion on the 
subject in question, is one of the arguments urged against 
the clause complained of being-retained in our Confession 
of Faith. 

Again, it is urged against the rule that it never was, and 
practically it cannot be uniformly enforced. Although in 
one part of the church it has been carried into effect, in 
another it has been suffered to lie dormant. So that we 
have, and ever have had, in our churches, and at times in 
our eldership and ministry, men in good standing, who have 
contracted marriages in violation of this rule. But even 
this is not the greatest difficulty. Such is the state of opin- 
ion in the church on this subject that uniformity cannot be 
attained. If it would violate the conscience of a northern 
presbytery to discipline a brother for such a marriage, it 
would violate the conscience of many of our presbyteries in 
the south, to pass the matter in silence. Where the senti- 
ment of the church is against the marriage, it cannot be 
overlooked ; where the opposite sentiment prevails it can- 
not be censured. We have heard of a minister who had 
scarcely more than twelve members of a large congrega- 
tion who would consent to hear him preach, after his mar- 
riage with the sister of his deceased wife; and when heat- 
tempted to administer the Lord’s Supper, all the elders de- 
clined serving. Such a man isas it were excluded from 
the ministry by public sentiment, before any church censure 
can be brougit to bear upon him. Now what is to be 
done? ‘This is a practical question. Shall we agree to dif- 
fer? or must we separate on this point ? 

This introduces the third question. Is the erasure of the 
clause proposed to be stricken out, the proper remedy for 
the difficulty ? 

Practically it certainly will not reach it ; for as the Book 
will still condemn marriages within the degrees prohibited 
in the word of God, all those sessions and presbyteries who 
think the marriage in question included in the prohibition, 
will feel not only authorized, but required to proceed just as 
if the Book were left unaltered. We shall have just the same 
diversity of opinion and practice without the clause that we 
have with it. We have heard it suggested that the best plan © 
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would be to leave the Book as itis; and allow the several ses- 
sions and presbyteries (as they have ever been allowed,) to 
pursue their own course in the matter, the General Assem- 
bly not iterfering to coerce obedience to the rule where the 
lower court does not feel called upon to enforce it ; and act- 
ing only when a case is made, and brought up by appeal 
from some lower judicatory. This is substantially the very 
course the church has been pursuing the last fifty years ; 
and it is the course we doubt not, in practice, that she will 
have to pursue for many years to come. ‘This course is at- 
tended with no real hardship; because it admits of the free 
exercise of the different opinions which exist in the church 
on the subject. If aman is a member of a session or pres- 
bytery who are known to believe the word of God con- 
demns such marriages, he acts with his eyes open when 
he contracts them. He has no right to force his brethren 
to tolerate what they think wrong; or to insist upon being 
a member of a body against the judgment and conscience 
of all his fellow members. It may be said that it is an 
anomalous state for a church to be in; one presbytery sus- 
pending from his office a minister for an act, which another 
presbytery passes without censure. Thisis very true. But 
it is, and for fifty years or more, has been the actual state 
of the church. And how can you help it? You cannot 
force all to think alike, and therefore you cannot make all 
act alike. You must either allow this diversity of opinion 
and practice, or you must split the church. Believing as 
we do that a decided majority of the church isin favour of 
the Book, substantially as it now stands, we suspect the 
course which would give the most general satisfaction is 
the one just suggested. Leave the Book unaltered and 
leave the lower courts to act under it according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. 

Another strong objection against striking out the clause 
under consideration, is that it will leave the section ina 
state at ouce ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It will be am- 
biguous because it will then say “ marriage ought not to be 
within the degrees of consanguinity or affinity, forbidden 
in the word.”? But there are not a few in our church who 
say there is no law relating to this subject in the Bible. 
Others, say that although the 18th ch. of Leviticus relates to 
marriage, it is no longer binding. Others say it is binding 
as far as the specified cases go, but no further. Others, say 
it is binding not only as to the specified cases, but as to the 
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degrees of which those cases are instances. Here are no 
less than four different views prevailing more or less in the 
church, and the Confession, if altered in the manner pro- 
posed, decides nothing respecting them, except indeed, by 
implication that some degrees are prohibited in the scrip- 
tures. If it were said, we must teach no doctrine incon- 
sistent with what is taught in the word concerning origi- 
nal sin, it would be a very unfit. clause for a confession of 
faith or bond of union among brethren. 

The section would not only be ambiguous, but it would 
be satisfactory to no portion of the church. It would de- 
clare that such marriages can never be made lawful by any 
law of man or consent of parties, so as those persons may 
live together as man and wife. This is the clause which 
after all gives most troubie, and which the proposed altera- 
tion leaves in full force, applying to each and every case 
prohibited in the word. Asa matter of fact, there can be 
no doubt that a very large number of our ministers and 
elders do not believe that all these marriages, though un- 
lawful, are invalid. To them therefore, as weil as to those 
who take more liberal ground on the whole subject, the sec- 
tion as it would stand, will be altogether unsatisfactory. 

The mere striking out of the last section, therefore, ap- 
pears to us to be the worst of all expedients. It cannot 
prevent the diversity of opinion and practice that now pre- 
vails; it would render the law in the highest degree am- 
biguous; and leave it as unsatisfactory to a large part of 
the church as it is at present. Whether the committee 
who have it in charge to report on this subject to the 
next Assembly, will be able to prepare any thing to meet 
all these conflicting views, remains to be seen. Dr. Hoge, 
we learn from the proceedings of the Assembly, is in fa- 
vour of a modified form of the whole section, which, if 
we are correctly informed, differs from the present, mainly 
in this, that it does not pronounce all these marriages to be 
invalid, which is the common understanding of the Book 
as it now stands. A section which should affirm the con- 
tinued obligation of the law of marriage, as contained in 
the 18th ch. of Leviticus; that should state what, in the 
judgment of the church, the intent and scope of that law is; 
and that should leave it open to the church courts to deal 
with each particular case according to its merits, might pos- 


sibly be framed so as to meet the views of the great ma- 
Jonity of our brethren. 
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Case of the Rev. Achibald McQueen. 


As soon as the preceding subject was disposed of the 
Rev. Dr. Maclean proposed the following preamble and 
resolution: “ Whereas the Rev. Archibald McQueen was 
suspended by the Presbytery of Fayetteville from the ex- 
ercise of his ministry and from the communion of the 
church, for marrying the sister of his deceased wife; and 
whereas the General Assembly of the last year, affirmed 
the decision of the presbytery; and whereas, in the judg- 
ment of this General Assembly, the censure which has 
been inflicted hitherto submitted to, ought to be removed 
ed: therefore, Resolved, That the Presbytery of Fayetteville 
to directed to remove the aforesaid sentence of suspension, 
and to restore the Rev. Archibald McQueen to the commu- 
nion of the church and the exercise of the ministry.”’ 

This unexpected motion added much to the excitement 
which the prdceeding question had produced ; and Dr. M., 
while proceeding with his remarks was repeatedly called 
to order. The moderator, however, decided that he was 
speaking in order. At length the question was raised, whe- 
ther the motion itself was not out of order, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed to review and reverse a decision of the last Assembly, 
a motion which this Assembly was incompetent to enter- 
tain. The moderator decided that the motion was in or- 
der, which decision was, upon appeal, sustained by the 
house. Dr. Maclean then proceeded with his remarks, ad- 
vocating the restoration of Mr. McQueen; principally on 
the following grounds; first, the diversity of opinion in the 
Assembly, by which Mr. McQ. was condemned; some 
censuring him mainly because he had violated a rule of the 
church; others because the act charged merited in itself a 
limited suspension, while others thought he ought to abandon 
his wife before he could be restored. Secondly, he urged 
the excellent character of Mr. McQ. and the painful cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed by the action of the 
church. Thirdly, the great hardship of leaving one man 
under this severe censure, while so many other men were 
allowed to remain undisturbed in the bosom of the church. 
He urged further the obsolete character of the law under 
which the sentence had been passed, and the respectful 
submission which Mr. McQ. had rendered to the painful 
sentence under which he laboured; and especially the con- 
sideration that the highest judicatory of our church, whether 
the old synod, or subsequently the General Assembly, had 
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never been disposed to take extreme action in such cases. 
In support of this last position he cited various decisions of 
our earlier church courts. 

Dr Nott moved the reference of the motion to the same 
committee to which the proposal for an amendment of the 
constitution had already been referred. Both the reference 
and the original motion were strenuously opposed by Messrs, 
Junkin, Breckinridge, I. W. Platt, and Chancellor Johns. 
The last named geutleman remarked that this was a case of 
discipline. When we find where we are, then we know what 
rule ought to govern us. It being a case of discipline 
there is no doubt what course ought to be pursued. To 
take up such a case when the parties are out of court, 
the record gone, and all the pleadings out of view would be 
an unheard of proceeding. But viewing the matter in the 
light of a mere resolution it isa prejudging of the case. 
You may call it legislation, but the name will not alter the 
nature of the transaction. What would be thought of an 
appellate court, taking up a case already decided, and with- 
out hearing any of the parties, or calling for the record, 
sending it down with all the weight of its influence, in fa- 
vour of a reversal of the sentence? And shall we send 
down a mandatory writ to the presbytery, which has the 
exclusive right primarily to judge in the case? Let us stop 
here. My great desire is to preserve the purity of this 
high ecclesiastical court. As in civil matters a judge must 
not express an opinion in advance, so here we should cau- 
tiously avoid the expression of an opinion on a case that 
may yet come up before the General Assembly by reference 
or appeal. Let Mr. McQueen, if he is so disposed, apply 
to his presbytery, and if they refuse to entertain his appli- 
cation or to do him justice in the premises, let him complain 
or appeal to the Synod or General Assembly; but I beseech 
you, moderator, let not this high court of final resort dis- 
qualify itself for such a review, by prejudging the case. 

As soon as Chancellor Johns concluded, the previous 
question was called and sustained. The motion for com- 
mitment being thus cut off, the question on Dr, Maclean’s 
resolution was then put and rejected by an overwhelming 
vote, very few voices being heard in the affirmative. 

The principle involved in this case is one of no little im- 
portance. The question whether the Assembly had the 
constitutional right to entertain the motion to restore Mr. 
McQueen, or to order his restoration, is of course very dif- 
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ferent from the question, Whether it was expedient to 
pass such a motion, or whether the method proposed was 
the right way of reaching the end aimed at. Dr. Maclean 
supposed he had sufficiently guarded his motion from the 
objections so forcibly urged by Mr Johns, by avoiding all 
expression of opinion as to the decision of the preceding 
Assembly. It might be assumed that their sentence was 
perfectly equitable and just, and yet if it had been submit- 
ted to, and been endured for more than a year, it might be 
proper that it should now be removed. But has the Assem- 
bly the right, by a mere resolution, to inflict or remove a 
judicial sentence? A negative answer to this question does 
not appear to us to be sustained by saying that the Assem- 
bly has only appellate jurisdiction in such cases, This is a 
very prevalent doctrine, but its correctness, is at least a 
matter of doubt. It is certain that the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland has ever claimed and exercised origi- 
ual jurisdiction, acting as the presbytery of the whole 
church. It is certain that similar ecclesiastical councils, 
have in all ages of the church, acted on the same principle. 
And our own Assembly, in some few cases, has done the 
same. It has taken up a foreign minister whom one of our 
presbyteries refused to receive, examined him touching his 
qualifications, and passed a gote of approbation, and autho- 
rized any presbytery to whom he should apply to receive 
him as amember. There may be cases in which the exer- 
cise of this right might be expedient and necessary. But 
whatever may be thought on this point, it should be re- 
membered that the Assembly, though it is an appellate 
court, is a great deal more. ‘There is no exact analogy be- 
tween our judicatories, and the civil courts of the country, 
because in our civil government, the legislative, judicial, 
and executive functions are carefully distinguished, and in 
general committed to diflerent hands ; but with us all these 
powers are vested inthe same bodies. The Assembly is the 
highest legislative, judicial and executive body in the church. 
It was not called upon to act asa court, but as the execu- 
tive. It was notasked to review a decision but to remit a 
sentence ; to do what the executive of a state does, when 
it grants a pardon or remits a penalty decreed by a judicial 
tribunal. The Assembly could not be called upon to inflict 
a sentence, without parties, without records, or without ar- 
gument, for from the very nature of such an act, It could 
only be performed by the body in its judicial capacity. 
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But this does not prove that it might not remit even the 
most justly inflicted sentence, if the occasion called for the 
exercise of this executive grace. 
Whatever may be thought of the abstract question of 
the right of the Assembly, in its executive capacity, to re- 
mit a sentence judicially inflicted, the arguments against Its 
exercise, in the case under consideration, seem to us unan- 
swerable. There isthe general objection founded upon 
the difficulty of discriminating between the executive and 
judicial functions of such a body, or of preventing the one 
from interfering with the other. We donot see how the 
argument of Mr, Johns is to be disposed of, that the As- 
sembly was liable to be called upon to sit judicially on the 
very question which it was then called upon to decide by 
resolution. ‘The question whether the censure inflicted on 
Mr. McQueen had been endured a sufficient length of time, 
was one which he might at any time bring before the Assem- 
bly, by applying to be restored to the exercise of his office. 
This suggests another of the arguments urged against Dr, 
Maclean’s motion, that it aimed at accomplishing in an irre- 
gular way, an object which could be attained by the ordi- 
nary operation of our system. It was not acase for which 
the constitution provided no remedy. The lower courts 
were open to Mr. McQueen, and to them he might at any 
time apply, and in case of their refusal, he could seek re- 
dress at the bar of the Assembly. There was great weight 
also in the objection urged by Mr. Breckinridge, that the As- 
sembly was called upon to act in ignorance of the facts ne- 
cessary for a proper decision of the case. They did not 
know that Mr. McQueen even wished to re-enter a church 
whose laws condemned his conduct; they knew not ofli- 
cially whether he retained any relation to the presbytery 
of Fayetteville, or whether he had connected himself with 
some other denomination. With what propriety then could 
the Assembly be called upon of its own motion, without 
any application from any quarter, to act in the business. 
There is another consideration as it seems to us of great 
Weight in this matter. The unavoidable consequence of 
acting on the plan proposed by Dr. Maclean must be a col- 
lision between the Assembly and the lower courts. Ad- 
mitting that the Assembly has the right, of its own motion, 
to restore a man to the ministry, has it a right to force him 
on a reluctant presbytery? That the presbyteries may 
judge of the qualifications of their own members, is one 
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most certain and important rights; and one which they 
can exercise without responsibility to any higher court. 
They have a right to refuse to receive any man as a Mem- 
ber whom they judge for any reason to be unsuitable. 
Could the Assembly force an abolitionist on a southern 
presbytery ? Where a case comes up judicially from a 
lower court and the Assembly decides that their reasons 
for suspending him were insufficient, the operation of that de- 
cision is indeed to restore him to his standing in the body, but 
this is very different from directing a presbytery to receive 
into their confidence and communion a man who has no 
connection with them, and whom they consider unworthy 
or unsuitable for membership. We doubt whether any 
presbytery would be willing, in this extra judicial way, to 
receive any man against whom they had conscientious objec- 
tions, on the simple direction of the General Assembly. If 
the Assembly chose to take the whole matter into theirown 
hands, let them restore Mr. McQueen to his standing, and 
authorize any presbytery who saw fit, to receive him. This 
would be going great lengths, but it would be less objection- 
able than forcing him on a body whose consciences forbade 
their acknowledging him as a minister, in good standing. 
On the whole we greatly rejoice that a course so unprece- 
dented and so liable to objection, was met by a vote of such 
decided condemnation. 


Temperance Question. 

This subject came up on the review of the minutes of the 
synod of Pittsburgh. It appears that the question, “ Should 
a retailer of intoxicating drinks, knowing that they are used 
for the common purposes of beverage, be continued in the 
full privileges of the church, and certified as a member in 
good standing”? was referred by that synod to a committee, 
who made a report which was adopted, and is to the effect, 
that no member of the church should be excluded from its 
privileges, except for some “ offence ;” that an offence, “is 
anything in the principles or practice of a church-member, 
which is contrary to the word of God; or which if it be 
not, in its own nature, sinful, may tempt others to sin, or 
yar their spiritual edification ;” that the practice of retailing 
intoxicating drinks, need not be pronounced in its own na- 
ture sinful, but that it certainly tempts others to sin, and 
therefore is an “offence”’ within the meaning of the Book. 
But is it such an offence as ought to exclude those who 
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commit it from the privileges of the church? In answer to 
this question the report states that anything which would 
be a proper ground for debarring an applicant admission to 
the church, ought to be considered a sufficient ground of 
excommunication or exclusion; that anything which essen- 
tially impairs or destroys the evidence of Christian charaeter 
is a bar to admission, and ought to be considered a ground 
for exclusion. In proof that the practice in question does 
destroy the credibility of a Christian profession, it is argued 
that “the man who, at the present time, is ignorant of 
the effect of the practice referred to, in tempting others to 
sin, and marring their spiritual edification, must be crimi- 
nally regardless of what is going on around him. And he, 
who knowing this, perseveres in the practice, evinces a state 
of heart directly the reverse of that which is produced by 
the grace of God that bringeth salvation.”’ 

That this is not establishing a new term of communion 
in the church, the report argues because the old and acknow- 
ledged condition of communion, is credible evidence of 
Christian character, and as the practice of retailing intoxi- 
cating drinks has been shown to vitiate that evidence and 
to work a forfeiture of the privileges of Christian commu- 
nion, we do but enforce the oldcondition. This report was 
“adopted by the Synod and recommended to be read in all 
the congregations within its bounds.’?? When the commit- 
tee.of the General Assembly reviewed the minutes of that 
body, they recommended that they should be approved 
with the exception of the above report, because it virtually 
made “the retailing of intoxicating drinks a test of piety: 
and a term of membership in the Presbyterian church.’ 

This recommendation gave rise to a protracted discussion. 
Dr. Lord proposed as a substitute for the report of the com- 
mittee, “That the records be approved except so far as 
they seem to establish a general rule in regard to the use 
and sale of ardent spirits as a beverage, which use and 
sale are generally to be decidedly disapproved; but each case 
must be decided in view of all the attendant circumstanees 
that go to modify and give character to the same.?? Mr. 
Breckinridge moved the following as a substitute for Dr. 
Lord’s proposition, or rather for the exception in the report 
of the committee, «“ But whereas the question has been 
made before this General Assembly whether the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, in all cases, shall be a bar to communien 
in the Presbyterian church, therefore, Resolved, That while 
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the Assembly rejoice in the success of the temperance re- 
formation, and will make use of all lawful means to pro- 
mote it, they cannot sanction any new terms of commu- 
nion.’’ This resolution was rejected, and that offered by 
Dr. Lord was finally adopted. 

Did we not know how liable we all are to have our minds 
clouded and perverted about the plainest matters, and how 
easily the evil resident in our nature mingles with every- 
thing we do, we should be surprised to find good men difte- 
ring about such a subject as temperance, and unholy feel- 
ings influencing the discussions to which such difference of 
opinion gives rise. We make this jatter remark without 
any reference to the recent debates in the General Assembly, 
for we rejoice to believe that throughout the long, animated 
and exciting discussion, there was not, as one of the au- 
dience testifies “ the least exhibition of rude deportment or 
unpleasant feeling.’”? But how is it that there should be 
such diversity of opinion even in the Assembly on such a 
subject ?. To what does this diversity relate? Not to the 
sinfulness of intemperance; not to the prevalence of the 
evil, not to the amount of crime, degradation and misery of 
which it is the fruitful source, not to the duty of all men to 
endeavour by precept and example to oppose its progress, 
not to the great good that has been effected by temperance 
societies, not to the desirableness of continuing and extend- 
ing the influence of the reformation already so happily 
begun; but mainly to certain questions in morals, which 
are indeed of great practical importance. We believe 
that the dissensions among good men on such subjects as 
temperance, slavery, and the like, arise in a great measure 
from the want of due discrimination somewhere as to the 
elementary principles of ethics. By elementary, we do not 
so much mean obvious, as ultimate. Men may agree that 
a thing is right, but differ as to the srounds of this judgment, 
and such difference will of necessity produce diversity in 
the reasons by which they enforce the duty, the means they 
employ to carry out their views, and the spirit which ani- 
mates their endeavours. It makes all the difference in the 
world, whether a thing is wrong in itself, or for reasons ex- 
traneous to its own nature. If it is wrong in itself, it is al- 
ways wrong; it is always the ground of reproach or cen- 
sure; and it should be opposed in a way entirely inadmissi- 
ble on the supposition that it is, in its own nature, a matter 
ef indifference. It is evident that itis the prevalent doctrine 
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of our Temperance Societies, and of our self-called tempe- 
rance men, that the use and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage is in itself an immorality. As to this point 
there can beno higher authority than the National Tempe- 
rance Convention held at Saratoga, July, 1841, who decla- 
red, “ That the tendency of all intoxicating drinks to de- 
range the bodily functions, to Jead to drunkenness, to harden 
the heart, sear the conscience, destroy domestic peace, excite 
to the commission of crime, waste human life, and destroy 
souls; and the rebukes and warnings of God in his word 
in relation to them, in connection with every law of self- 
preservation and of Jove, imposed upon all men a solemn 
moral obligation to cease forever from their manufacture, 
sale and use, as a beverage, and so unitedly call upon us as 
men and Christians, not to pause in our work until such 
manufacture sale and use, shall be universally abandoned.”’ 
This declaration of the immorality of the manufacture, sale 
and use of all intoxicating drinks as a beverage, being 
founded, not on the peculiar circumstances of any time or 
place, but on the inherent nature and tendency of such 
drinks, is a declaration that their sale and use are, and always 
have been sinful. And as it is a fact, just as clear as any 
other fact contained in the scripture, that God and Christ did 
not prohibit, but allowed the use of such drinks, we cannot 
hesitate to say that the above resolution is infidel in its spi- 
rit and tendency, however many good men may have been 
cajoled or driven into the sin of giving it their sanction. It 
has produced, therefore, its legitimate effects in vitiating the 
arguments, the measures, and, to a lamentable extent, the 
spirit of the Temperance Society. It has led toa disregard 
of the authority of the word of God, to a shameful perver- 
sion of its meaning, to shocking irreverence in the manner 
of speaking of our blessed Redeemer. It has in all these 
and other ways tended to undermine the foundations of re- 
ligion, and has given, in many places, an infidel character 
to the whole temperance movement. It has just as necessa- 
rily led to coercive measures in the promotion of the object 
aimed at, invoking the aid of church courts and church cen- 
sures. It has produced a spirit of denunciation and censori- 
ousness. Good men are represented as bad men, for no other 
reason than a denial of the false principle above stated, and 
for their opposition to the arguments by which it is sustained. 
We refer,as a single example, to the case of Dr. Maclean, one 
of the most disinterested of men, a man who has more moral 
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worth than would serve for an outfit fora whole generation 
of such men as ignorantly traduce him; a man, who not 
only practices upon the principles of total abstinence, but 
has over and again signed pledges to that effect, who is yet 
constantly more or less defamed, because he refuses to sub- 
mit his judgment and conscience to this new and self-created 
tribunal of moral principle and conduct. Just so long and 
so far as the false doctrine above stated, is maintained by 
our Temperance Societies, will it be the duty of the friends 
of religion and of temperance itself, at whatever cost to 
themselves, to bear their testimony against it, and resist all 
measures designed to establish and enforce it. 

The New York Observer says in reference to the discus- 
sions in the Assembly, that “ through the whole progress of 
the debate, not a single expression was heard that could be 
distorted by the most fastidious ear, into a support of that 
dogma of modern ultraism, which has so often jeoparded 
the temperance reform ; that ‘it isa sin per se to use or sell 
intoxicating drinks.’ All appeared satisfied, and many ex- 
pressly declared their willingness to rest the cause on the 
broad ground of expediency so clearly set forth by St. Paul,in 
regard to both ‘meat and wine ;’ which they considered as a 
firm and ample foundation for the glorious superstructure.” 
Our brethren of the Synod of Pittsburgh also, state that 
they do not affirm the practice of retailing intoxicating 
drinks, to be in its own nature sinful. We fear however 
there is often a great mistake made as to the proper place 
of expediency, as it is called, in questions of duty. The 
principle which the apostle lays down, Rom. xiv. ch, and 
1 Cor. viii. ch., is that it is wrong for us to make such a use 
of our liberty, in things indifferent, as to lead our brethren 
into sin. This is the general principle, but it is subject to 
the important limitation that this compliance with either the 
scruples or weakness of others, must be “for their good to 
edification.”” If it would sanction any false doctrine, or 
tend to establish any false principle of duty, the compliance 
would itself be wrong; because it is far more important, 
and far more useful for others, that the truth should be kept 
pure than that those who are weak or ignorant should not 
be offended. FPaul’s precept and example, as well as the 
very nature of the case, impose this limitation on the prin- 
ciple in question. To avoid giving offence, and to save the 
Jews from the sin of rejecting the gospel, without a hear- 
ing, he circumcised Timothy ; but when there was danger 
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that compliance would sanction the doctrine of justification 
by works, he refused to circumcise Titus. Christ would 
not comply with the conscientious scruples of the men of 
his generation, but consented to be called a sabbath-breaker 
anda wine-bibber, because he saw their good and the cause 
of truth required it. It was in the same spirit of enlight- 
ened Christian ethics that Luther urged his followers to ob- 
serve certain religious days, adding however, if any man 
says you must do it, then go to your ordinary work, as 
hard as you can. 

It follows, therefore, that any rule of duty founded on 
expediency must be variable. If I am bound. to abstain 
from certain things only because the use of them would do 
my brethren harm, the obligation exists only when his real 
good would be promoted by my abstinence. If the obliga- 
tion arises from circumstances, it must vary with circum- 
stances. If it was Paul’s duty at Jerusalem to have his 
head shaved and to keep the law ; it was his duty at Antioch 
to disregard the law and to eat with the Gentiles. If it was 
his duty under one set of circumstances to circumcise 
Timothy, it was his duty under another to refuse to circeum- 
cise Titus. If it was his duty in Corinth to abstain from 
eating meat; it was his duty among the Essenes, who made 
religion to consist in such matters, toeat it. Thus we doubt 
not, in our day, it isa duty in many parts of the country 
to practice on the principles of total abstinence; in others 
no such obligation may exist; and we suspect in others 
it is an imperative duty openly to refuse to doit. If inany 
place such abstinence would countenance false doctrines, 
or false principles of morals, or sanction infidel sentiments, or 
add weight to infidel measures, we ought not to give place by 
subjection, no not for an hour. Let real love to our breth- 
ren, guided by the word of God, direct our conduct, and 
though we may not all act in the same way, we shall all act 
right. 

It follows also from the very nature of expediency, that 
every man must be allowed to decide and act for himself. 
He is not to subject his conscience or conduct to the judg- 
ment of others in such cases. If a thing be indifferent in 
its own nature, if God has neither commanded nor forbid- 
den the use of it, then I must decide for myself, whether 
it is right to use it or not. It isa question which no man 
can decide for me, and which depends on whether most 
geod will result from using or not using the thing in ques- 
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tion; a poiut often exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
with any confidence to decide. This is the very principle 
which Paul so strenuously asserted. While he said it was 
wrong to eat meat with offence, (i. e. so as to cause others to 
sin,) he said also, Let not him which eateth not, judge him 
that eateth. Who art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant, and to his own master he standeth or falleth. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks, and 
he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks. 

It is only stating what has already been said in another 
form, to say that expediency never can be the ground of 
any general and peremptory rule of duty as to any specific 
thing. The general principle is plain and admitted, but 
the application varies with every man’s circumstances, and 
must be left to each man’s conscience. All those general 
declarations therefore, of the duty of total abstinence, from 
the use of intoxicating drinks, if they do not rest on the 
false doctrine, that such use is in its own nature sinful, 
have no foundation at all. Expediency can only sustain 
the declaration that the use is wrong in certain circumstan- 
ces; for if itis wrong under all circumstances, itis wrong in 
its own nature. Brethren evidently deceive themselves. 
They say they take the ground cf expediency and then pro- 
ceed to make declarations and Jay down rules which can 
have no other foundation than the inherent evil nature of the 
thing denounced—Would Paul have laid down the generalh 
proposition, that eating meat offered to idols was “an of- 
fence,’ which should exclude a man from the communion 
of the church? Does he not say the very reverse, and for- 
bid our making the use or disuse of any thing indifferent in 
its own nature, a condition of Christian communion? Let 
brethren ponder the fourteenth chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans, and we are persuaded they will feel that all such 
general rules as that under discussion in the Assembly are 
anti-scriptural, and subversive of the true principles of mo- 
rals, as well of Christian liberty and love, No one doubts that 
aman may make such a use of his liberty, as to dress, as 
to manner of living, as to eating or drinking, as shall clear- 
ly show he has not a Christian spirit, and for such offence 
he may be dealt with as the case deserves; but this sa 
very different thing from laying down the general rule that 
every man who dresses or lives in a certain way, or who 
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eats or drinks certain things, shall be exeluded from the 
church. How can any one believe that every man that 
buys and sells wine, that has a vineyard, or who turns his 
apples into cider is, the world over ipso facto, proved not to 
be a Christian? Yet this is the length to which the prinei- 
ple involved in the minute before the Assembly must of ne- 
cessity go. A man may use wine under circumstances 
which prove that he is a bad man; but this does not prove 
that the use of wine shows him to be wicked. He may 
retail intoxicating drinks ina way that shows he is not 
a Christian, but this does not prove that the act of retail- 
ing them vitiates the evidence of his Christian charac- 
ter. If a thing is right or wrong according to circumstan- 
ces, it cannot be said to be in itself a bar to Christian com- 
munion. 

It seems strange to us, that any one should contend that 
making the use or sale of intoxicating drinks as a beverage, 
in itself a proof that a man is not a Christian, is not adopt- 
ing “anew term of communion.” If you establish a new 
test of piety, you certainly thereby establish a new term of 
communion. If the fact that a man holds slaves, or that he 
sings Watts’s psalms, or that he uses wine, is made to prove 
he is not a pious man, do you not, in the common and correct 
sense of the terms, make those things conditions of union 
with the church? And is it not plain that by so doing you 
violate the scriptures, place yourself above the Master, and 
undertake to prescribe rules for his house on your own 
authority and contrary to his will? 

One of the greatest evils of these extremes, is that it 
forces those who oppose them into a false position. Because 
they oppose an erroneous and injurions method of promo- 
ting temperance; they are looked upon as opposing tem- 
perance itself; they are said to take part with the drunkard, 
and to stand in the way of all that is good. Did Christ 
favour the disregard of the Sabbath, because he exposed 
the error of the pharisees? Did he promote intemperance, 
because he resisted the ascetic doctrines of some of the 
Jews? So his enemies said, but was it true? If evil flows 
from these discussions about temperance, whose fault is it? 
Are they to blame who oppose false principles, or they 
who advance them? Reproach on either side is nuga- 
tory. The simple question is, what is true and right? 
May we not hope that brethren who agree in thinking 
not only that intemperance is a great sin, but that it is 
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a sin which calls for special watchfulness and zealous 
opposition ; will agree as to the principles on which that 
opposition is to be conducted? We may be certain that if 
the principle on which the temperance reformation is made 
to rest, is not sound, the whole effort will come to a disas- 
trous end. Those therefore are the best friends of temper- 
ance, who contend for the truth. 

There were several other subjects brought before the As- 
sembly, which we should be glad to notice, but we have so 
far exceeded our limits, that we must hasten to 


The Close of the Session. 


«he Assembly,” says one of the reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the body, “was peculiarly happy in the choice 
ef amoderator. Dr. Spring presided with dignity, impar- 
tiality and Christian courtesy, and probably the whole 
church could not have furnished one, who would have 
done more real honour to the moderator’s chair, and given 
more general satisfaction to the Assembly, than the indi- 
vidual that was selected.’? At the close of its session the 
Assembly resolved to spend an hour in devotional exer- 
cises. - Brief addresses were made by Dr. Hoge, Leland’and 
the moderator; several prayers were offered and hymns 
sung, and the Assembly was finally dissolved after the apos- 
tolic benediction was pronounced. We believe an Assem- 
bly has seldom met, whose deliberations were conducted 
with greater wisdom, decorum and kind feeling, and the 
members appear to have separated with hearts warmed 
with new love for each other, their divine master and the 
church. 


Art. VI.—Mode of Baptism: /2 Correspondence between 
Rev. Howard Malcom and Rev. N. L. Rice. With re- 
marks by the latter. Lexington, Ky., Svo. pp. 28. 


Tur Reverend Mr. Rice, of Paris, Kentucky, delivered a 
course of lectures at Georgetown in the same State, during 
the last winter on the subject and mode of Baptism. He 
afterwards received a letter from President Malcom of 
Georgetown College, containing nine questions; of which, 
he says “ Youremember you made every one of these asser- 
tions and denials, and that in round set terms.” These ques- 
tions he proposes to refer to “any professor of the ancient 
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languages of acknowledged ability in the United States,” to 
be designated by Mr. Rice, and engages in behalf of a third 
person who is not named, to pay a hundred dollars if the 
umpire should confirm any one of Mr, Rice’s alleged po- 
sitions. This wager, bet, or “banter,’? as President Mal- 
com elegantly styles it, Mr. Rice declines, partly because the 
method of adjudication was objectionable, partly because 
the propositions were not his. 'To this the President re- 
plies that he had written them down as he understood them 
“at the time,” “upon the spot,’’ but invites Mr. Rice to re- 
peat his “points,”’ in hisownterms. Mr. Rice complies, but 
still declines the “banter,” and repeats his offer of a writ- 
ten discussion with the President himself. The answer 
to this letter, dated three weeks after it, deserves to be ex- 
tracted as a curiosity. It is as follows: 


“GEorGETown, March 11, 1843. 


“Dear Sir,—When I compare your assertions and denials 
in this town from the pulpit, with your letters, and with 
what I know you must know, I cannot regard you as a fair 
disputant, and would not enter the lists with you on any 
question. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“HOWARD MALCOM.” 

To this, as might have been expected, Mr. Rice returned 
no written answer; but informed Mr. Malcom orally that 
he proposed to print the correspondence, whereupon he re- 
ceived a very polite note stating that the author of the 
“banter,” had informed Mr. Malcom that Mr. Rice’s pro- 
positions were contained, not in the nine questions, but in 
the preamble, and expressing a fear that the preamble had 
been accidently omitted in the President’s first letter, by the 
person whom as he supposes, he had employed to transcribe 
the preamble and the questions. Mr. Rice in reply very 
briefly informs him that his first letter was apparently writ- 
ten in his own hand throughout, and that init he had 
said, “ Now you remember you made every one of these 
assertions and denials and that in round set terms.’”’ He 
does not remind him, however, that the “assertions and de- 
nials,”’ had been given on his own authority, from notes 
taken “at the time,’ and “on the spot,” so that neither 
their correctness nor completeness could depend on a “ pre- 
amble”’ furnished by another person. In apparent oblivion 
of this important circumstance, the President replies—“ As 
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I have inadvertently placed may friend’s questions in an in- 
correct light by omitting his preamble, I now send you 
the whole document. It was the whole document which 
was in my mind when I wrote; and my saying ‘you made 
all these assertions and denials in round set terms,’ makes 
no definite sense (!) when the preamble is omitted; for the 
questions do not, all of them, express your assertions and 
denials.’ We quote this as the latest form of the amende 
honorable and invite particular attention to the tenderness 
with which the writer speaks of his own “ false assertion,’’* 
as making “no definite sense,” and to the coolness with 
which he speaks of having omitted the “preamble”? which 
contained the points at issue, and inserted the “questions” 
which did not contain them, after having said expressly in 
his first communication, “if any acknowledged scholar in 
the Union, will affirm and deny just as you have affirmed 
and denied IN THESE NINE PARTICULARS,” meaning there- 
by the one preamble! Besides which correspondence, Mr. 
Rice’s pamphlet contains a clear and satisfactory discus- 
sion of the points at issue, which sustains entirely his well- 
earned reputation, as one of the ablest, and yet least offen- 
sive controversial writers of the present day. The only 
position here maintained from which we must dissent is 
that the phrases dvacsas Bancisos (Acts Xxii. 16,) and dvacras 
£Garsicdy (Acts ix. 18,) can only mean that Paul was bap- 


tized in a standing posture. 


Bickersteth's Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, adapted to 
the services of the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
United States, with an Introduction, §e. By GieT, 
Bedell, D.D. Fifth Edition, New York. Robert Carter. 
1843. 

Tus Treatise by one of the most prominent writers be- 
longing to the class of evangelical clergymen of the Church 
of England, though specially adapted to the services of the 
Episcopal church, contains so much that is applicable to the 
services of all churches, that we are happy to find it has 
met with such a general circulation. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is not an Episcopal service. It is the common heritage 
of all Christians; where all meet and forget the different 
names by which they are called. 


* «You, therefore, risk nothing by making your selection, except the being 
proved to have made many false assertions; not lies. Far from you, I am 
sure, would it be knowingly to utter what is not true.’—Malcom’s first letter, 
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“ One Faith: or Bishop Doane vs. Bishop McIlvaine on 
Oxford Theology, exhibited by extracts from the wri- 
tings of the Diocesans of New Jersey andof Ohio By 
a Presbyterian. Burlington. 8vo. pp. 68. 

Tne design of this pamphlet is to show the want of uni- 
ty among the leaders of that sect which represents itself as 
an asylum from the divisions of all other churches. The 
mode of doing this is by extracts from the two distinguished 
writers mentioned in the title, printed in parallel columns, 
under appropriate heads, with comments by the editor, in 
different type, running across the page. The plan is well 
conceived and executed. The result is to show the popish 
tendency of Oxfordism, (which, by-the-bye, is hardly a fair 
name for the new light since the late proceedings of the Uni- 
versity,) as approved by Bishop Doane and opposed by Bish- 
op Mcllvaine, on the subjects of justification, faith, baptism, 
penance, mortal and venial sins, purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, invocation of saints, holy days, transubstantiation, mi- 
racles, extreme and other unction, sacramental signs, mar- 
riage, monasteries, ceremonies in worship, use of Romish for- 
mularies, latin service, preaching, the doctrine of reserve, re- 
ligious use of images, tradition and apostolical succession. 
The editor’s conclusions are, that “Oxfordism” is a fire- 
brand in the household of faith; that it is contrary to the 
articles of the Church of England; that it is essentially Ro- 
mish; and it shows the fallibility of forms, as a means of 
preserving purity of doctrine. While he puts the new- 
school Episcopalians into this position, he places the two 
bishops so directly opposite to one another as to make his 
second motto perfectly appropriate. «I hear that there be 
divisions among you, and I partly believe it.” 


“lddress of the Board of Managers of the American Pro- 
testant Association ; with the Constitution and Or- 
ganization of the Association, First edition of 15000. 
Philadelphia. S8vo. pp. 42. 

Tur Protestant Association owes its origin to a movement 
which took place in Philadelphia during the last autumn. 
It is composed of members representing twelve denomina- 
tions, the Protestant Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal, 
the Methodist Protestant, the German Reformed, the Bap- 
tist, the Lutheran, the Independent, and five distinct branch- 
es of the Presbyterian body. The avowed design of the 
Association is to unite and encourage pastors to instruct 
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their congregations in the difference between Protestantism 
and Popery ; to call attention to the necessity of a more ex- 
tensive distribution and thorough study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; to circulate books and tracts on the history and ten- 
dency of popish errors; to bring before the public mind the 
dangers which threaten our free institutions from that quar- 
ter. In pursuance of this general design, a committee was 
appointed to prepare and issue the address before us. It 
contains an exposition of the views entertained by the As- 
sociated Protestants, and a statement of reasons for early 
and general attention to the subject. The address is writ- 
ten with an unusual combination of earnestness, dignity, 
sound judgment, and good taste. It gives us pleasure to 
regard it as a sample of the style in which the Protestant 
Association means to do its work. The pamphlet exhibits 
evidence of accurate knowledge and enlarged views of the 
subject, with great zeal for the cause of truth, but without 
the extremes of misplaced levity and unhallowed rancour. 
Those who have been accustomed to regard the popish 
controversy as necessarily useless or pernicious, can scarcely 
read this temperate and able publication without some sal- 
utary influence, if not upon their judgments, at least upon 
their feelings. We are particularly pleased with one marked 
feature in the plan of this Association; its proposing to ac- 
complish much of the result at which it aims by means of 
pastoral instruction, rather than by crusading agencies and 
errant lecturers. 


The Hierophant or Monthly Expositor of Sacred Symbols 
and Prophecy. Conducted by George Bush, Professor 
of Hebrew in the New York City University. Nos. I— 
VI. New York. 8vo. 

We violate the law of editorial etiquette, which forbids 
one periodical to criticise another, for the purpose of invi- 
ting the attention of our readers to a work far more inte- 
resting than its title would lead many to expect. Journals 

. devoted to a single subject, however extensive and impor- 
tant in itself, are seldom favourites with the public, beyond 
the circle of those who are personally or professionally in- 
terested. This disadvantage may, however, in the present 
case, be counterbalanced by the great and growing interest 
now generally felt in the subject of prophecy. It willalso be 
counteracted, in the minds of those who know the author, 
by his literary qualifications for the task which he has un- 
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dertaken. Professor Bush is distinguished above most of 
our biblical writers by a copious and energetic style, a cul- 
tivated taste in general literature and a fertility of fancy, 
which although it may detract from the cogency of his 
reasonings, adds greatly to the beauty of his compositions. 
Into the truth of his peculiar doctrines this is not the time 
or place for us to enter. They are too various, and as yet 
too imperfectly developed, to besummarily dealt with in an 
incidental notice. We are glad to see, however, some val- 
uable thoughts upon important points connected with the 
fundamental principles of interpretation, and not with any 
of the views peculiar to Professor Bush himself. We have 
spoken of him thus far as the sole writer of the work before 
us, although it is designed, as we understand it, to exhibit 
both sides of disputed questions. We have little doubt, 
however, that the largest and most valuable part of the 
contents will be the product of the editor’sown pen. When 
we have added that the work, in addition to its prophetical 
contents, will continue the commentary on the Psalms, 
which was barely commenced eight years ago ;* that it will 
give brief notices of new works on biblical subjects; that 
it is handsomely printed in monthly numbers of twenty 
four pages, at the yearly price of a dollar and a half, we 
trust that we have said enough to add to the subscription 
list the names of some who might otherwise know nothing 
of the work, or underrate its claims to their attention. 


Comparative Claims of Home and Foreign Missions: a 
Sermon preached in the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn, on the day of the Annual Contribution 
Jor Home Missions, April 2d, 1843. By Ichabod G. 
Spencer, D. D. Published by request. Brooklyn. 8vo. 


pp. 30. 

Tuis is, in fact, a strong and pointed argument in favour 
of preferring domestic to foreign missions, as an object of 
Christian benevolence, The preacher, it is true, takes pains 
to tell his hearers, and through them his readers, that he is 
merely suggesting questions which he wishes them to de- 
termine for themselves; but he makes no secret of the way 
in which he thinks they ought to be determined. He first 
shews the surprising disproportion between the revenues of 
these great charities, for some years past; then assigns some 


* See our volume for 1835., p, 73. 
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reasons for the comparative neglect of one; and then some 
reasons for restoring the equilibrium, or rather for reversing 
the existing disproportion. We think that all the conside- 
rations here presented, ought to be deliberately weighed. 
Dr. Spencer’s arguments cannot possibly do harm by ma- 
king men do more for home missions ; and we greatly doubt 
whether any man who is influenced by them at all will be 
led to do less for the foreign cause. At any rate, we think 
it well that such views, as we know them to be entertained 
extensively, should be presented clearly and strongly to the 
public mind. The patronage on which the foreign work 
ought to rely is not that of ignorance or prejudice, or fashion, 
or submission to dictation, but thatof enlightened and enlarg- 
ed benevolence, which gives to one object with all the other 
objects full in view. While we fully believe that no harm 
will be done to the enterprise of foreign missions by any 
plea for the same cause at home, we think it possible that 
free discussion on the subject may incidentally do much 
good. 


The Family of Bethany: or, Meditations on the Eleventh 
Chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. By L. 
Bonnet, late one of the Chaplains of the French Church 
in London. Translated from the French, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay. By Rev. Hugh White. First American 
from the eighth London edition, New York: Robert 
Carter. 1843. pp. 256. 

Tuts appears to be a delightful little book, breathing the 
lovely spirit which would seem to suit the humble family 
to which our Lord was pleased to retire after the labours 
of the day; and where he condescended to receive the 
tokens of reverence and love, after he had borne the cold 
neglect, or cruel mockings of the priests or people in Jeru- 
salem. 


The Contest and the Armour ; to which is added Think 
on these Things. By John Abercrombie, M.D. F.R.S.E, 
Author of Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, 
&c. From the Fourteenth Edinburgh edition. New 
York. Robert Carter. 1843. 

Ir is an indication of good, not to be lightly esteemed, 
that such works of practical piety as this and others of the 
same class, reach in a few years the eighth, tenth, or four- 
teenth edition, in the land where they were first published. 


ATO Report.—Dr. Lord’s Sermon. [Jury, 


It isan evidence not only of the value of the works, but 
of the number of readers who find pleasure in books de- 
voted to experimental religion. Those who have profited 
by Dr. Abercrombie’s philosophical writings, will be glad to 
read this practical commentary on the apostle’s exhortation 
contained in Eph, vi, 10—18. 


Highth Report of the Associution for the Religious In- 
struction of the Negroes, in Liberty County, Georgia ; 
together with the Address of the Association. By Rev. 
J. S. K. Axson, Savannah: T. Purse, 12mo. pp. 46. 
1843. 

We have repeatedly taken a favourable notice of the 
Association which has published this eighth annual report. 
We have long considered its object as highly important ; 
its labours as eminently disinterested and worthy of praise ; 
and its results as growing in promise. It is impossible, we 
think, to read this pamphlet without feeling a deep debt of 
gratitude to the association which issued it; and without 
being convinced that the cause in which it is engaged is 
growing in extent and usefulness every year. It is delight- 
ful to find the owners of slaves becoming every day more 
interested in this cause, and more willing to incur expense 
for its aid; and it is plain that efforts in this cause are no 
longer confined to the state of Georgia ; but are becoming 
more and more the objects of attention in South Caro. 
lina, North Carolina and Virginia, as well as in Alabama 
and Louisiana. Mr. Axson’s address is instructive, faith- 
ful and animating in a very high degree, 


Lhe Doctrine and Order of the Presbyterian Church, or 
the Points of Difference between the Old and New 
School. @& Sermon. By Rev. John C. Lord, D.D. Buf- 
falo. 1843. pp. 24. 


THE position occupied by Dr. Lord is one of great im- 
portance and interest. He has had the decision to break 
away from his former ecclesiastical connexions, to come 
out from the numerous, popular and prevailing party, and to 
cast in his lot with an unpopular minority. Such a change 
is a satisfactory evidence of the strength of his conviction 
of duty ; and we hope will be the means of greatly extending 
his usefulness. He is already so extensively known as an 
able advocate of sound doctrine, that the public will be 
prepared to find in this sermon, a clear and forcible exhibi- 
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tion of the truth. In this expectation, they will not be dis- 
appointed. The compass of a single discourse, however, 
was too confined to enable the writer to enter at any length 
on the numerous topics which he felt it necessary to notice. 
He has not ouly presented a brief statement of the doctrines 
of the Presbyterian church in their logical connexion, and 
of the opposite errors of the new theology, but referred to 
the disorders as to matters of discipline prevalent in wes- 
tern New York, and concisely answered the chief popular 
objections urged against Old School Presbyterians in that 
portion of the church. In this brief notice we can do 
nothing more than commend this sermon to the attention of 
our readers, and express our high sense of the service 
which Dr. Lord has already rendered the church, and our 
sincere desire that he may both from the pulpit and the 
press, continue to promote the cause of truth and order 
with constautly increasing effect. 


Sermons by the late John Campbell, D. D., of the 
Synod of New Jersey. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
Jolin Gray, A. M., of Easton, Pa. Belvidere, N. J. 
1842. 8vo. pp. 451. 

To notice this volume, even tardily, is due to the respect 
We entertain for the memory of the author, and for the 
character of the editor. Dr. Campbell though a native of 
Ireland, spent most of his life in New Jersey, where he 
was held in esteem and affection by the churches whieh he 
served, and by all his brethren in the ministry. He wasa 
man of strong native sense, uncommon energy of character, 
and a warmth of feeling which endeared him to all who 
knew him. To say that these discourses give a full im- 
pression of what he was as a preacher, would be extrava- 
gant, inasmuch as few written sermons do so, and because 
the extraordinary earnestness of his delivery cannot be con- 
veyed on paper. Hence, as his biographer observes, some 
of his best efforts were at those moments of inspiration 
when he had least recourse to preparation. Many of his 
sermons, moreover, are mere skeletons, and some of those 
which are remembered with most admiration are either not 
to be found at all, or exist only in outline. Yet what 
we have here, presents him as an able, orthodex, and 
awakening, though a plain and unpretending preacher. 
The discourses are unequal, but they are all good and pro- 
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fitable, while several of them evince originality of concep- 
tion and argumentative power. And we doubt not the col- 
lection has already been received with high gratification by 
the numerous friends of the deceased, especially as the 
publication is made for the benefit of his daughter, the 
widow of a clergyman, and of her destitute offspring. 


Apostolic Baptism. Facts and Evidences on the Sulject 
and Mode of Baptism. By C. Taylor, Editor of Cal- 
met’s Dictionary of the Bible. With thirteen engravings. 
New York: B. H. Bevier, 102 Nassau Street. 1843. 
12mo. pp. 228. 

TueE substance of this work has been before the public 
for a number of years, and has been deservedly prized. 
The form in which it now appears. renders it much more 
convenient and effective. Ona subject so long and so ar- 
dently discussed, it is truly surprising how much of novelty, 
both as to fact and argument, is presented in this essay. 
Great ingenuity and great learning characterize the produc- 
tion. The argument from the ancient pictures is by no 
means that which strikes us most; but no reader should 
lightly pass over the examination of the original terms, 
which occupies the former part of the volume. While 
therefore these are positions on which we should not choose 
to rest our vindication, we cannot but consider the work of 
Mr. Taylor as deserving to stand among the most interest- 
ing recent publications on this subject. 


Practical Reflections on the Second Advent. By the Rev. 
Hugh White, A.M. Curate of St. Mary’s Parish. Au- 
thor of Meditations on Prayer, &c. First American from 
the Sixth Dublin edition. New York. 12mo. pp. 240. 


Wuartever the opinions of the reader may be, in regard 
to the premillennial advent of the Lord Jesus Christ, he can- 
not fail to be impressed with the earnestness, reverence, and 
affection of this little work: and justice requires us to say, 
that these are traits which are conspicuous in many of the 
English writers on this subject. No one need take up the 
volume, with any hope of finding an elaborate discussion 
of the main question. It is much more truly a series of 
devotional reflections on the general theme; nor do we see 
that these, in most cases, do not as naturally flow from the 
common orthodox tenet, as from that of the millenarians. 
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Millenarianism Defended. A Reply to Professor Stuart's 
Strictures on the Rev. G. Duffield’s recent work on the 
Second Coming of Christ. By George Duffield, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. New York. 
Svo. pp. 183. 

Tue Strictures of Prof. Stuart on Dr. Duffield’s recent 
work were somewhat severe and disparaging ; the Reply is 
in this respect far more objectionable, and has, we appre- 
hend, greatly impaired the faith of Prof. S. in the author’s 
“kind and gentle spirit.”” It is one of the most remarka- 
ble illustrations of captions controversy, we have read for 
along time. Things great and small, criticisms well or 
ill-founded, grave objections, verbal corrections, are all 
made the grounds of almost equally severe complaint and 
retort. The literary character of the work is much below 
what we expected, considering the experience and standing 
of Dr. Duffield. In some instances he has clearly the ad- 
vantage of his opponent, in argument; but the exposition 
of his views, as contained in this work, is so imperfect and 
confused, that the reader will find it difficult to arrive at 
any very difinite conclusion, as to the matters or merits of 
the controversy. 


The Polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States: being an exposure of the spurious Ori- 
ginof Methodist Episcopacy:—the tyrannical nature of 
the Government and Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church :—the unjust and dangerous control of 
Church property by the Clergy of that Sect :—the su- 
perior provision made for their temporal support :— 
the mode of raising their supplies :—the moral ma- 
chinery of Methodism, its religious character, Jruits, 
&c. &c. By Rev. G. W. Musgrave, Bishop of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Baltimore. Baltimore: 1843, 
Svo. pp. 344. 

We regret that this work has come to hand at so late an 
hour, that we can give it only a passing notice. It is the 
result of a controversy into which Mr. Musgrave was re- 
luctantly foreed by “a Methodist” of Baltimore; and 
surely he has given his opponent full reason to wish that he 
had suffered him to remain quiet. The work which he 
has produced is a temperate and well-considered examina- 
tion of the system of polity of our Methodist brethren, 
kind in its spirit, impartial and honest in its interpretation 
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of facts, abundant in its authorities and conclusive in argu- 
ment. The polity of the Methodist society has been little 
understood by those out of its communion. Its out- 
ward forms are well known, but its internal discipline and 
order have been studied by few except those within its 
pale. They who have derived their notions of Methodism 
from the passing exhibitions of it which may have fallen 
under their notice, and who™-look upon it only as a 
fervent and enthusiastic form of religion, will be surprised 
beyond measure, if they will read Mr. Musgrave’s review 
of it, to find what a compact and powerful system of disci- 
pline lies beneath its external manifestations. The society 
of Ignatius Loyola is the only one with which we are ac- 
quainted that surpasses it in its centralization of power. 
The surprising efficiency of the Methodist system, its power 
to maintain itself undercircumstances where other denomina- 
tions cannot well subsist, and its facility for the prompt circu- 
lation of influence throughout its vast extent, will be found 
upon examination to have been gained, asin the case of the 
society of Jesuits and all like institutions, by the sacrifice of 
other most important advantages. Mr. Musgrave has shown 
this most conclusively, and we recommend his work to the 
perusal of all who wish to comprehend the true genius and 
spirit of Methodism. 


Essays on the Church of God. By John M. Mason, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. Ebenezer Mason. New York: Robert 
Carter. 1843. pp. 258. 

Tue radical question in all controversies with Papists 
and Puseyites relates to the churcb, The rule of faith, 
apostolic succession, the power of the priesthood, the sacra- 
ments, are all subordinate to this. Grant the Papist his 
theory of the church, and all his other doctrines follow of 
necessity, or might as well follow as not. This is the point, 
therefore, to which the attention of Protestants should be 
especially turned. The war of posts has been carried ou 
long enough. The republication of these clear and forcible 
Essays by Dr. Mason is a seasonable service. Although 
they contemplate a very different set of opinions from those 
now striving for the mastery, both in this country and Eng- 
Jand, they contain much that is of permanent value, and 
much that is specially applicable to our present circum- 


mee The name of their author is the voucher for their 
value. 
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Art. I1—The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England. A new edition, with a life of the author, 
by Basil Montagu, Esq. in three Vols. Philadelphia: 
Carey and Hart. 1842. 


Ir is with unspeakable delight, that we hail the republi- 
cation in this country, of Montagu’s edition of Bacon’s 
works. It is indicative of an improving literary taste, that 
the enterprising publishers could venture to publish so costly 
a work, of a kind so entirely different from the great mass 
of the literature of the day. And we cannot let the occasion 
pass, of again reverting to the Baconian philosophy. In 
two former numbers (July, 1840 and April, 1843,) of this 
periodical, we pointed out its method of investigation, its 
starting-points, its processes and its foundations. We will 
now take a general survey of its objects, and its spirit, and 
the power and influence which it has given to England, 
and is likely to exert over the human race. 

In every age of the world, since the human family has 
been so numerous as to be divided into separate communi- 
ties, some one nation has exerted a predominant influence 
over the rest. This appears to be the economy of civiliza- 
tion. The Grecian Republics, (for they all were but one 
nation,) and Rome, in their successive order in history, 
have, of all the nations of antiquity, exerted the most 
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important influence on the destinies of man. But, im 
modern times a new order of civilization has arisen; and 
for more than two centuries, England has stood at the head 
of this new order of things. Enthroned upon the riches of 
a universal commerce, enlightened by the knowledge of 
every science, armed with the power, and accomplished 
with the embellishments of every art—baptized into the 
spirit of Christianity, she is influencing and controlling the 
destinies of the human race towards a glorious consum- 
mation. 

In the progress of this civilization, there have been three 
great revolutions, the religious, the philosophical, and the 
political. After the human mind had thrown off the coer- 
cive authority of the Romish Church, the moral authority 
of the ancient philosophers still remained ; and what Luther 
did in the emancipation of the mind from the first, Bacon 
did in the emancipation of the mind from the last. Luther 
burnt the Pope’s bull in 1520, and Bacon published his 
Novum Organum in 1620. The religious revolution, there- 
fore, preceded the philosophical, and both of these, the 
political. Not, however, that these revolutions did not 
move on simultaneously ; but, that in their progress, they 
were in advance of each other, in the order which we have 
indicated. Though they grew together they differed in 
maturity. Their crises were successive. Perhaps, the 
divine wisdom is displayed in this order of things—perhaps 
any other order is impossible in the moral economy of the 
world: it being necessary that the restraints upon man, 
should be thrown off, not all at once, but separately, as he 
advances in mental and moral improvement. These then, 
are the movements, which Europe has made in civilization. 
She has thrown off religious despotism, she has thrown off 
philosophical despotism, she has thrown off political despot- 
ism. And she has advanced to this position, through many 
a bloody agony. The treasures of the industry of ages 
have been spent, the chivalry of thousands of heroes, the 
studies by day and by night of scholars and philosophers, 
the genius of poets exhibiting in their compositions those 
actions which ennoble the soul, the patriotic and humane 
sentiments of orators clothed in the thunders of impassioned 
diction—all these have been spent in purchasing the civili- 
zation of modern Europe. It becomes then, an important 
Inquiry to ascertain the character of the philosophy of that 
people, into whose keeping, so far as human agency is con- 
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cerned, the destinies of Europe have been confided in the 
progress of history, by divine providence. 

Our object, therefore, in this article, will be, to pass ever 
the religious and political revolutions, and even the litera- 
ture of modern times, and confine ourselves entirely to the 
philosophical revolution which originated in England, and 
which is enacting so important an infiuence over the desti- 
nies of man, through the agency of that great people. 

We propose, then, to sketch the rise and progress of the 
most wonderful philosophical revolution, and the most-glo- 
rious in its results upon the pursuits and happiness of man, 
of any within the whole history of the world. We propose 
to give some account of the philosophy of utility—the phi- 
losophy of lightning rods, of steam engines, safety lamps, 
spinning jinniés and cotton, gins—the philosophy which has 
covered the barren hills and the sterile rocks in verdure, 
and the deserts with fertility——which has clothed the naked, 
fed the hungry, and healed the sick--the philosophy of 
peace, which is converting the sword into the pruning hook, 
and the spear into the ploughshare. ‘This is the philosophy 
of which we propose to give some account in this article. 

It was Lord Bacon, who launched the human mind upon 
this new career of discovery. He is the great reformer, 
who stands at the head of the teachers of this philosophy. 
Physical nature seemed perfectly impenetrable to the acu- 
test intellects of the ancients, They could not get over 
even the threshold of physical science. Indeed, they cannot 
be said to have had any natural philosophy at all; so 
absurd were all their doctrines about physical nature. 
Neither did the philosophers of the middle ages, with all 
their assiduity, succeed in exploring this field of knowledge. 
And, though the discoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo 
and Tycho Brahe show that Providence was preparing the 
way for a new era in physical science, and even the disco- 
veries of Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century indicate the 
same fact, yet it remained for Lord Bacon to generalize 
the idea which philosophers were beginning to see obscurely 
and in single instances, and to reveal to the philosophical 
world, what it had been prepared to comprehend :—That. 
true philosophy must be connected with the sciences, that 
while it satisfies the highest faculties of the speculative 
intellect it may be applied to the physical wants, and the 
general well-being of man. That living as we do in a 
world where general and permanent laws obtain, and un- 
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der their dominion, it is the object of natural philosophy to 
ascertain these laws, in order that we may not, in our en- 
deavours to promote our comforts, act against these laws, 
and thus attempt impossibilities; and also, that “ these laws 
are not only invincible opponents, but irresistible auxilia- 
ries.’ Bacon wished to make every power of nature work 
for man, the winds the waters, gravity, heat and all the 
mighty energies, which lie like the fabled giants of old un- 
der the mountains. These he wished to unloose from their 
fetters, and bring as servants under the dominion of man, 
Such are the grand conceptions which Bacon proclaimed to 
the world. 

Searcely had Bacon published his writings before they 
were republished upon the continent of Europe. The 
treatise De Augmentis was republished in France in 1624, 
the year after its appearance in England ; and it was trans- 
lated into French in 1632. Editions were also published 
in Holland in 1645, 1652 and 1662. The Novum Organum 
was thrice printed in Holland, in 1645, 1650 and 1660; 
and men of every cast in the higher walks of life on the 
continent of Europe were conversant with his writings. 
Gassendi, Des Cartes, Richelieu, Voiture, and at a later 
period Leibnitz and Puffendorf were loud in his praise. 
Indeed, his fame spread beyond the bounds of his own 
country, more rapidly than that of any philosopher within 
the whole history of letters. What an impulse, then, must 
the philosophy of Bacon have given directly and indirectly 
to the progress of the human mind upon the continent of 
Europe! for its advances there, have been made by pursu- 
ing the Baconian method of investigation. But let us see 
the progress of his philosophy in England, and cite some 
of the leading discoveries which have been made by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. " 

Not long after the death of Lord Bacon, in 1626, the Royal 
Society was established for the promotion of the sciences, 
and ali England resounded with his praise. The philoso- 
phers of England almost adored his genius, They felt that 
he had a true English mind. That he was the father of 
English philosophy. That the English mind had at last 
given to ita method of philosophizing suited to its practical 
and common sense turn, And, behold the results written 
upon the glorious records of English philosophy ! 

In every department of physical science, England has 
made the leading discoveries; and other nations, though 
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their scientific labours have been so brilliant, have done 
little more than extend her researches and verify her theo- 
ries. In physiology, the two greatest discoveries were made 
by philosophers of the British isle. Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, and published his treatise Exercitatio 
de motu cordis, as early as 1628. He was the cotemporary 
and intimate friend of Bacon. Sir Charles Bell discovered 
that there are two distinct sets of nerves, those of sensation 
and those of motion. And it is worthy of remark that both 
these great discoveries, so important to medical science, 
were discovered by considerations founded upon the evi- 
dence of final causes. Harvey discovered the circulation 
of the blood, by reflecting on the use of those valves in the 
veins whose structure is such as to prevent the reflux of the 
blood towards the extremities. And Sir Charles Bell tells 
us in a note to his Bridgewater treatise on the hand, that 
the views taken of the nervous system in the chapter of 
that work on “ Sensibility and Touch,”’ where the uses and 
endowments of the different nerves are considered, guided 
him in his original experiments by which he established the 
great doctrine, that there are two sets of nerves pervading 
the whole animal system. Modern medicine also may be 
said to have arisen in England. Sydenham, who had ma- 
turely studied Bacon’s writings, laid the foundation of the 
science of medicine by pointing out, both by precept and 
example, the true method of observing the symptoms of 
disease, and of applying curative means according to the 
natural indications. Since his time, medicine has, by the 
aid of its auxiliary sciences, made rapid progress: but still 
his works are of much value, even yet, on account of their 
profound general views. And John Hunter may be said to 
have originated the sciences of comparative anatomy and 
physiology, by bringing experiment into the study of these 
branches of knowledge, thereby showing how to lay open 
the great mysteries of the human organization. Surgical 
and medical pathology, which before his time were entirely 
conjectural, assumed from his principles a more positive 
character. In chemistry too, the greatest discoveries have 
been made in England. The laws of chemical combina- 
tion, which are of so much practical as well as scientific 
utility, and are perhaps the most important discovery in 
physics, except the law of gravity, was discovered by Dal- 
ton. The composition of water, the knowledge of which 
is an element in so many chemical reasonings as to render 
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it one of the most prolific of chemical discoveries, was 
discovered by Watt, and confirmed or verified by Caven- 
dish, who burnt oxygen and hydrogen ina dry glass vessel, 
when a quantity of pure water was generated equal in 
weight to that of the gases which had disappeared in the 
formation of the water. The doctrine of latent heat, which 
is So important a chemical truth, as to be the salient point 
of inany chemical discoveries, was discovered by Dr. Black 
of Edinburgh. The discovery of the metallic bases of the 
alkalies and earths was made by Sir H. Davy, who contri- 
ved an apparatus to collect and condense the galvanic 
electricity, and thereby apply this powerful agent in chemi- 
cal analysis. The fundamental truth of electricity was 
discovered by one speaking the English as his vernacular 
jJanguage. Franklin, by the beautifully simple apparatus 
of a kite having a key attached to the lower end of a 
hempen cord, and being insulated Ly means of a silken 
thread, by which it was fastened to a post, demonstrated 
that the electric fluid and lightning are identical. The kite 
was raised while a heavy cloud was passing over, and after 
some time, the loose fibres of the hempen cord began to 
bristle. Franklin touched the key with his knuckle, and 
the electric spark was received, and thereby the identity of 
electricity and lightning was verified. The fundamental 
truth of optics was also discovered in England. Newton 
discovered that a beam of light, as emitted from the sun, 
consists of seven rays of different colours possessing diffe- 
rent degrees of refrangibility. This great discovery was 
made by darkening a rcom and boring a hole in the window 
shutter, and letting a convenient quantity of the sun’s 
light pass through a prism. The light was so refracted by 
its passage through the prism, as to exhibit all the different 
colours on the wall, forming an image about five times as 
long as it was broad; instead of forming a circular image, 
according to the received laws of refraction at that time, 
and of a white colour, according to the nature of light as 
then understood. In order to ascertain the true causes of 
the elongation and colours of the image, Newton then 
placed a board with a small hole in it, behind the face of 
the prism and close to it, so that he could transmit through 
the hole any one of the colours, and keep back all the rest. 
For example, he first let the red light pass through and fall 
on the wall. He then placed another board, with a hole in 
H, near the wall where the red ray fell, so as to let it pass 
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through the hole in the second board, and then he placed a 
prism behind this board, and let the red light pass through 
it near the wall. He then turned round the first prism so 
as to let all the colours pass in succession through these two 
holes, and he marked their places on the wall, and he saw 
by their places, that the red rays were less refracted by the 
second prism, than the orange; the orange, less than the 
yellow, and so on, all being less refracted than the violet. 
From this experiment, Newton drew the grand conclusion 
that light is not homogeneous, but is composed of rays of 
different colours and of different degrees of refrangibility. 
But the greatest of all human discoveries, the universality 
of the law of gravity, the foundation of physical astronomy, 
was discovered in England. Copernicus had discovered 
the motion of the earth on its axis around the sun; Kepler, 
that this motion around the sun, is in an elliptical orbit, 
with the sun in one of its foci; and that an imaginary line 
drawn from the planet in its revolution, to the sun, describes 
equal areas in equal times ; and that the square of the time 
that the planet takes in moving around the sun is equal to 
the cube of its distance from that body. This is the start- 
ing point where the discoveries of the English begin. It 
remained to inquire into the causes of these general facts 
which had been discovered by Copernicus and Kepler. 

In the year 1666, Newton, while sitting alone in his 
garden and reflecting upon the nature of gravity which 
causes all bodies to descend towards the centre of the earth, 
considering that this power suffers no sensible dimunition 
at the greatest distances from the centre of the earth to 
which we can reach, being as great on the summits of the 
highest mountains as at the bottom of the deepest mines, 
conjectured that perhaps it extended further than was com- 
monly supposed. He therefore began to consider what 
would be its effects if it extended to the moon. .That the 
motion of the moon was affected by this power, he con- 
ceived to be beyond a doubt; and further reflection led him 
to suppose that this body might by this power be held in its 
orbit around the earth. For, though gravity suffered no 
sensible diminution at the comparatively small distances 
from the centre of the earth to which we can go, yet he 
thought it highly probable, that it was greatly diminished 
at the distance of the moon, and that it therefore did not 
cause that body to fall to the earth, And he inferred, that 
if the moon be held in its orbit by the principle of gravity 
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that the planets also must be held in their orbits by the 
same power; and that by comparing the periods of the 
different planets with their distances from the sun, he might 
ascertain in what proportion the power by which they were 
held in their orbits decreased. By this process he arrived 
at the conclusion that it decreased in the duplicate propor- 
tion, or as the square of their distances from the sun. In 
order then to test the truth of the conclusion, that the law 
of the force by which the planets are drawn to the sun, 
was that it decreased as the square of their distances from 
that luminary, he endeavoured to ascertain, if such a force 
emanating from the earth and directed to the moon was suf- 
ficient to retain her in her orbit. To do this, it was neces- 
sary to compare the space through which heavy bodies fall 
in a given time to a given distance from the centre of the 
earth, viz: to its surface, with the space through which the 
moon, as it were, falls to the earth in the same time, while 
revolving in a circular orbit; for in all his reasonings, he 
supposed the planets to move in orbits perfectly circular. 
At the time Newton made this calculation, he adopted the 
common estimate of the diameter of the earth, as then used 
by geographers and navigators, which was erroneous. 
Therefore his conclusions were erroneous also. Some years 
afterwards, the discovery that a projectile would move in 
an elliptical orbit, when acted upon by a force varying in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance, led Newton 
to demonstrate that a planet acted upon by an attractive 
force varying inversely as the square of the distances, will 
describe an elliptical orbit in one of whose foci the attrac- 
tive force resides. But though Newton had thus established 
an hypothesis which explained the elliptical orbits of the 
planets, and this hypothesis was founded upon an induction 
of facts made by Kepler, and demonstrated by the applica- 
tion of mathematics by himself, yet an indispensable con- 
dition of the induction had not been fulfilled. He had not 
yet obtained any evidence. that a force varying inversely as 
the square of the distance, did actually reside in the sun and. 
planets ; because his calculations for testing this, founded 
upon a comparison of the space through which heavy 
bodies fall in a second of time to a given distance from the 
centre of the earth, with the space through which the moon, 
as it were, falls to the earth ina second of time while re- 
volving in a circular orbit, assumed an erroneous estimate 
of the diameter of the earth, as we have shown, and con- 
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sequently did not test what it was intended to verify ; but 
showed that the force which retains the moon. in its orbit 
as deducted from the force which causes the fall of heavy 
bodies to the earth; is as one-sixth greater than that which 
is actually indicated in her circular orbit. But M. Picard 
having in 1679 executed the measurement of a degree of 
the meridian, Newton afterwards deduced from it the true 
diameter of the earth, and trying his former calculation, he 
realized his expectations ; and found that the force of gravi- 
ty which regulates the fall of bodies at the earth’s surface, 
when diminished as the square of the distance of the moon 
from the earth, to be nearly equal to the centrifugal force 
of the moon as deduced from her observed distance and ve- 
locity ; and he thus fulfilled the fundamental condition of 
the inductive method of investigation, of always ascribing a 
cause known to exist, to explain an effect. By this course 
of reasoning Newton connected the physics of the earth 
with the physics of the heavens, and established the uni- 
versality of the law of gravitation. 

What more delightful employment can the speculative 
philosopher have than the grand contemplation of the dis- 
coveries which we have been considering! To one who 
loves truth for its own sake, and feels delight in the mere 
contemplation of harmonious and mutually dependent 
truths, the knowledge of such great truths are of sufficient 
value to repay him for the labour of discovery, even if they 
did not admit of any practical application. ‘To know what 
it is that paints the beautiful colours of the rainbow, and 
covers the hills and valleys in green, and gives the delicate 
tints to the flowers which illuminate the fields ; to know 
that the scathing lightnings which rush with such tremen- 
dous fury from the vast magazines of the heavens, is the 
same with the spark rubbed from the cat’s back; to know 
that the water which we drink and which appears so simple, 
is composed of two gases, one of which is more combustible 
than gunpowder, and produces instant death when inhaled, 
and the other is the supporter of combustion, though the 
two united is the chief agent by which we extinguish fire ; 
to know that the planets of such vast magnitude, and 
moving with such velocity through such boundless space 
are held in their orbits by the same force which causes an 
apple to fall to the ground; to know the times of eclipses 
and the returns of comets dashing with a velocity quicker 
than thought over millions of miles of space and returning 
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with unerring certainty to the goal whence they set out: 
and all the other wonders which natural philosophy reveals, 
must forever, as mere matters of intellectual contemplation, 
be considered as inestimable treasures. And themere process 
of investigation according to the Baconian method, is one of 
the noblest and most delightful employments. The philoso- 
pher at almost every stage of his progress, is meeting with 
hints of greater things still undiscovered, which cheers the 
mind amidst its toil, with the hope of making still further pro- 
gress; and new fields of discovery are continually opening 
in prospect and the light of his present discoveries throwing 
enough of their rays across the darkness before him, to 
reveal as much of other new truths as will stimulate him.to 
continued exertion for their discovery; thus curiosity is 
ever kept alive, and exhausted energies renovated in the 
laborious pursuit of knowledge. 

How utterly insignificant as mere matters of intellectual 
contemplation, is all the physical philosophy of the ancients 
in comparison with these magnificent discoveries in the 
different sciences!: And what can form a more striking 
contrast than the sublime argumentation of Newton and the 
petty sophistry of the philosophers of the middle age! 
What are the eloquent reveries of Plato and the ingenious 
reasoning of Aristotle in comparison with the mighty men- 
suration by which Newton beginning with the dust on the 
balance measures the earth, and rising in the sublime argu- 
ment measures planet after planet and weighing them, 
balances one against the other, and not content with holding 
as 1t were, worlds in the hollow of his hands, he measures 
and weighs systems of worlds; and his mighty calculus 
still not exhausted, he balances system of worlds against 
system of worlds, and embraces in his arguments the infini- 
tude of the universe, until the words of the sacred poet, “he 
weighed the mountains in the scales and the hills in a 
balance,” intended to describe the omnipotence of the deity, 
fall short in describing the power of one of his creatures. 
The wisdom of the Academy and the Lyceum have been 
overshadowed by the glory of Cambridge, and Greece yields — 
to England in philosophical renown! 

We see then, that as a mere matter of intellectual con- 
templation to satisfy the speculative mind, the Baconian 
philosophy is preéminently sublime. We will now show 
that it is also eminently practical ; and in this particular, it 
differs from all the philosophy of the ancients, who thought 
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that the only use of philosophy, was in its influence upon 
the mind in elevating it above the concerns of life, and thus 
purifying and preparing it for the philosohical beatitude of 
their heaven, into which none, but philosophers were to 
enter; and that the practical affairs of life belonged to those 
of common endowments who are fated by destiny to be mere 
“hewers of stone and drawers of water.’? But far diffe- 
rent is the spirit of the Baconian philosophy. Humbling 
itself before Christianity, it acknowledges it to be a revela- 
tion from heaven, pointing out the same way to future bliss, 
for the peasant and the philosopher, and that zt only, has 
the power “ to deliver man from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God;’’ and that 
though philosophy enlarges and elevates the mind and 
affords us unspeakable intellectual pleasure, yet that its 
chief office is to promote the general well-being of man in 
this life, by connecting the sciences with the arts, and 
arming them with a power which mere empiricism can 
never attain. 
It is then the great excellence of the Baconian philosophy, 
that even those of its discoveries which have contributed 
most to the satisfaction of the speculative intellect and are 
apparently the most remote from everything like practical ap- 
plication to the comforts of man, have frequently been applied 
to the most useful purposes of life. The discovery of the 
nature of light by Newton, at once led him to attempt a prac- 
_ tical application of it; and though nothing of importance 
resulted from his labours, yet Hall and afterwards Dolland 
constructed achromatic telescopes, which could never have 
been done, if the fact of the different refrangibility of the 
different rays of light had not been known; and this disco- 
very, was thus applied to the arts in accordance with the 
utilitarian spirit of the Baconian philosophy. Scarcely had 
Franklin discovered the nature of lightning, before he con- 
structed an apparatus to protect our buildings on land and 
our ships on the sea from the ravages of the electric fluid. 
And thus by a discovery apparently so remote from all 
practical utility he disarmed the spirit of the storm of his 
thunders, and thereby showed to the world that knowledge 
istpower. But the most fruitful practical applications have 
been made of chemistry. It has been applied to agriculture, 
to medicine, and to the mechanical arts. By analyzing the 
nature of soils, and applying the principles thereby ascer- 
tained, to the improvements of agriculture, it has made the 
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most sterile waste so fertile, as to yield all the various fruits 
of the earth in the richest abundance. Where not a blade 
of grass grew, now the most abundant harvests gladden the 
sight, as they spread out in ocean waves over the fields 
where chemistry has shed its fertilizing dews. And by its 
magic power, chemistry has released the various medical 
agents which lie embedded in the innumerable vegetable 
and mineral products of nature, and handed them over te 
the healing art, to aid the vital powers in throwing off from 
the body the many diseases which prey upon man. And 
its application to the mechanic arts, has bestowed the richest 
blessings upon man. Sir H. Davy applied its principles in 
the>construction of the safety lamp; by which man is 
enabled to walk with comparative safety in the bottoms 
of dark mines, with a light, amidst a gas more explosive 
than gunpowder, where, without this lamp, the miner is 
frequently exposed to as much danger as though he were 
walking in a magazine of powder with a lighted torch; and 
thus thousands of lives and millions of money are saved by 
this one application of science to art. But the crowning in- 
vention of all, the one which constitutes the chief glory of sci- 
ence in its application to art, is the steam-engine. <A pro- 
found chemical knowledge applied by the most exquisite me- 
chanical skill, enabled James Watt to bring the steam-engine, 
which had been invented by Savery and Newcomen, to a 
degree of perfection which renders it the most valuable of 
all inventions of art. It brings under the control of man, 
an agent more potent than a hundred giants, swifter than 
the Arabian horse, and capable of assuming more forms in 
mechanism, than a Proteus, so as to apply itself to all kinds 
of work. It can pull a hundred wagons as easily as one— 
perform one kind of labour as easily as another. It is on 
the ocean, it is on the rivers, it is on the mountains, it is in 
the valleys, it is at the bottom of mines, it is in shops, it is 
everywhere at work. It propels the ship, it rows the boat, 
it cuts, it pumps, it hammers, it cards, it spins, it weaves, it 
washes, it cooks, it prints, and releases man of nearly all 
bodily toil. This mighty agent is revolutionizing the world 
—annihilating time and space by its speed, and bringing the 
most remote parts of the earth together. And all this mighty 
power is gained by a scientific knowledge of the nature of 
the atmosphere which we breathe, and the water which we 
drink and applying this knowledge to mechanism, so as to 
make these so familiar objects work for man. 
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Here let us pause, and reflect upon the benefits conferred 
on England by the Baconian philosophy. It has made 
her the greatest nation in the world. It has done more to 
develop her wealth than all the legislation of all the states- 
men who have adorned her history by their financial skill. 
It has given her hundreds of bushels of wheat, thousands of 
yards of cloths, and bestowed innumerable comforts, where 
without its instrumentality, there would have been but 
one. It has enabled her to extend her commerce over the 
whole earth, and bring into her treasury countless millions 
of wealth. And this commerce is the source of her great 
power, both in war and peace, and is the means by which 
she is controling the destinies of the world. And though 
her whole policy is to extend her commerce by cultivating 
the arts of peace, yet it is true, that she sometimes (and we 
abhor the wickedness of it) pushes her commerce by the 
thundeis of her Gannon into regions where ignorance for- 
bids its entrance ; but the people who are thus treated, will 
in time learn, that it is equally for their benefit, with that 
of England, that her trade is extended to their shores, and 
they will feel that peace is the true policy of the world, and 
that all men are mutually interested in each other’s welfare 
and should live like members of one family. The com- 
mercial spirit of England is also the power which pioneers 
the way for the other great influences which she is exerting 
upon the civilization of the world. Her sciences, her arts 
and her literature are carried on the wings of her commerce 
over the whole earth. And the Christian religion is soon 
found smoothing the thorny pillow of the dying man, and 
pouring the balm of consolation over his drooping spirit, 
in every clime where British commerce has placed her 
foot. 

But the Baconian philosophy is not confined to physical 
nature, as has been often asserted. It embraces all know- 
ledge. Bacon expressly says that his method of investiga- 
tion is intended to be applied to all the sciences. “Some 
may raise this question (says he) rather than objection, 
whether we talk of perfecting natural philosophy alone 
according to our method, or the other sciences also, such as 
logic, ethics, politics. We certainly intend to comprehend 
them all. And as common logic, which regulates matters 
by syllogisms, is applied not only to natural, but also to 
every other science, so our inductive method likewise com- 
prehends them all.” And in his advancement of learning, 
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where he defines the boundaries of the different sciences, 
he has devoted as much attention to the intellectual and 
moral sciences as to the physical. But it is nevertheless 
true, that his labours were directed chiefly towards physi- 
cal science, because, in this, there was the greater necessity 
for exertion; asit was principally through ignorance of 
this part of knowledge, that man was delayed in his career 
of civilization, And many, from the fact that Bacon has 
said so much about physical nature, misconceiving the 
scope and spirit of his philosophy, have asserted that it is 
confined to sense, and is utilitarian, in the gross meaning 
of avarice, and that it necessarily leads to a selfish moral 
philosophy. 

It has happened to Bacon, as to other philosophers, who 
have originated a new movement of the human mind, that 
the errors of many of his successors who claimed, and 
many who did not claim to be his disciples, have been 
charged to his philosophy, as its legitimate fruits. The 
doctrines of Hobbs, and Hume, and Hartly, and others in 
England, and of Condillac, and Helvetius and D’Holbach 
and the host of infidels and atheists in France, have been 
again and again proclaimed as the legitimate and necessary 
deductions from the principles of the Baconian philosophy. 
The doctrines of the philosophers just mentioned, resulted 
from these philosophers seizing upon some one only of the 
great principles of the Baconian philosophy, and carrying 
it out to the wildest extremes, without modifying it by the 
other principles of the system, and are, therefore, at most, 
nothing more than the errors which necessarily result in the 
development of the Baconian philosophy, and are not a 
part of that philosophy, but merely the exuviae thrown off 
from it as it passes through the process of development. 
Cicero, in his De Oratore, has remarked the very same 
thing of Socrates, which we are now remarking of Bacon. 
“ For, as they all,’ says he, “arose from Socrates, whose 
discourses were so various, different, and universally diffu- 
sed, that each learned somewhat that was different from 
the other; hence families, as it were, of philosophers were 
propagated, widely differing among themselves and vastly 
unconnected with, and unlike one another; yet all of them 
affected to be called, and thought themselves the disciples 
of Socrates. For, in the first place, Aristotle and Xeno- 
crates were the immediate scholars of Plato; the one of 
which was the founder of the Peripatetics, the other of the 
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Academics. Then from Antisthenes, who admired chiefly 
the patience and abstemiousness of Socrates in his dis- 
courses, arose first the Cynics and then the Stoics. Next 
from Aristippus, who was charmed with the sensual part 
of Socrates’ discourses, the sect of the Cyrenians flowed, 
whose doctrines, he and his successors maintained without 
any disguise of sentiment. There were also other sects of 
philosophers, who generally professed themselves to be 
the followers of Socrates.” We see then, that all the diffe- 
rent sects of philosophers, who succeeded Socrates, the mo- 
rose and abstemious Stoic, and the gay and voluptuous 
Cyrenian all claimed to be the true disciples of Socrates, 
and that Cicero says that their errors resulted from their 
seizing upon one principle only of the philosophy of So- 
crates, and losing sight of the’other principles. The Stoics 
seized upon patience and abstemiousness, and the Cyreni- 
ans upon sensual enjoyments, both of which, when modi- 
fied by the other, are correct principles, but when carried to 
extremes, each is wrong, and will lead to a false moral phi- 
losophy. Having thus indicated the source of the error 
which we are combating, we will now show that it is an 
error. 

The position that the Baconian philosophy leads to a 
selfish morality, is maintained by many on the ground that 
the Baconian philosophy admits but' one source of ideas, 
viz: sensation. The argument is, that within the sphere 
of sensation, there is no idea of right and wrong—that 
pleasure and pain are the only ideas furnished by sensation 
to denote the moral qualities of human actions, and that 
we approve of some acts, because they give pleasure, and 
disapprove of others because they give pain; and that, 
therefore, according to this theory of the mind, utility is 
virtue, and self-interest the ground of moral obligation. But 
in the April number of this periodical, we have shown that 
the Baconian philosophy admits two sources of ideas, viz : 
sensation and consciousness ; and therefore this argument 
falls to the ground ; because the ideas of right and wrong 
are developed in consciousness, and it is in consciousness, 
that the Baconian philosophy lays the foundations of mo- 
rality, and not in sensation. 

According to the Baconian philosophy, we must exam- 
ine all the facts of man’s moral constitution, and establish 
the fundamental truths of moral philosophy by psycho- 
logical observation. Rejecting all innate moral principles or 
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notions, it appeals to experience, to both the light of nature 
and revelation. It therefore leaves man perfectly free to 
examine all the facts of his moral constitution, and to es- 
tablish whatever system of morals, a sound induction may 
warrant, whether the selfish or the disinterested system. 
When then, we look into the heart of man, we there find 
certain instinctive affections, such as love, hope, fear, anger, 
pity and many others which are all certainly disinterested 
in their nature; as they seek their respective objects, by 
natural impulse or sympathy, without the mind’s thinking 
of anything beyond, whether their satisfaction or disap- 
pointment will be agreeable or disagreeable. We also find 
in the mind, the power to distinguish moral good and evil. 
It is upon these attributes of our spiritual nature, that the 
Baconian philosophy founds morality. And the correctness 
of our moral philosophy will depend upon the enlighten- 
ment of our reason and the purity of our affections. That 
goodness is goodness, is hard to be perceived by the great- 
est intellects, if the moral feelings are corrupt. This isa 
truth written in blood upon the pages of history, by the 
swords of the conquerors of nations. If then, the psycho- 
logical attributes upon which moral philosophy is founded, 
be in their nature disinterested, the principle of moral obli- 
gation must be disinterested. We see then, that according 
to the psychological facts, which the Baconian philosophy 
points out, as to the foundation of morality, that its princi- 
ple is disinterested. 

But some contend that the Baconian philosophy leads toa 
selfish morality, in a different mode from that which we have 
just examined. That it tends to corrupt the moral feelings 
by infusing into them, the spirit of selfishness, in directing 
so much inquiry into the development of the resources of 
physical nature ; and thus making man to think continu- 
ally about his physical comforts, and to place too much 
value upon the riches of this world. That the Baconian 
philosophy has done more than all other philosophies put 
together, to develop the resources of physical nature, and 
thereby to multiply the physical comforts of man, we have 
already shown; and so far from shunning this result, or 
wishing to conceal it, it has been the main purpose of this 
article, to exhibit the fact in all its amplitude, and to pro- 
claim it as the chief glory of the philosophy which we ex- 
pound, If such a result makes man selfish, then is the 
destitution of barbarism, better fitted to produce a sound 
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morality than the wealth of civilization. Then is man, 
clothed in skins, possessed of more generous sympathies, 
than when clothed in the comfortable fabrics of cultivated 
art ; and his heart contracts to a narrower selfishness, when 
he accumulates wealth by millions, than when he saves it 
by mites. If these be true propositions, then, have we en- 
tirely misread human history. The fallacy of these con- 
clusions, shows the falsity of the premises from which they 
are deduced. And it is evident, that the whole tendency 
of the Baconian philosophy is to elevate the condition of 
man. It enables him to supply his physical wants by a 
small portion of labour, and to devote his consequent lei- 
sure to the cultivation of science and art. And it dignifies 
and ennobles the employments which are devoted to the 
promotion of our physical comforts, by connecting them 
with the sciences. Under its influence, mechanics are no 
longer mere handicraftsmen, but are men of science, pos- 
sessed of enlarged views of human advancement. The 
names of Watt and Fulton occupy the highest places 
amongst the benefactors of mankind; and are quite as fit 
to join that divine assembly of spirits, where Cicero, in his 
De Senectute, rejoices that he shall meet Cato, as either of 
these sages of antiquity. 

But let us throw aside all speculation, and look to facts. 
Where is the nation that can boast a literature perva- 
ded by a loftier morality than England? It is true that 
some of her writers maintain the selfish system of morals, 
and some the disinterested. But this has been the case at 
every era of philosophical development, in every nation of 
the civilized world. In morals, as in every thing else, men 
often bewilder themselves in the minuteness of analysis. 
Those who maintain the system of disinterested morals 
differ as to the basis of morals. One class referring our 
moral ideas to a special faculty, termed the moral sense, 
others to reason, and others to both the reason and the sen- 
sibility. And those who maintain the selfish system differ 
widely, also as to the basis of their principle. ‘This is in- 
separable from the nature of the subject, for it isnot purely 
a philosophical subject : but derives more of its light from 
revelation than from nature; and therefore, in attempting 
to ascertain the philosophical foundation of moral obliga- 
tion, we shall often find our line too short to reach the 
bottom. The difficulties are inherent in the subject; and 
they have been more nearly overcome by the English than 
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any other people. And not only is the literature which 
has grown up under the influence of the Baconian philoso- 
phy pervaded by a lofty morality, but the people who have 
drunk most copiously at its fountains, and whose mental 
habits and moral principles have been formed under its 
influence, are distinguished by their disinterested benevo- 
lence. They dispense millions annually in charities at 
home; and their benevolent societies are healing the sick, 
clothing the naked, and feeding the hungry, and instructing 
the ignorant in every clime of the earth. 

In examining this question, we must distinguish the 
commercial spirit of England, from her spirit of philan- 
thropy. While the first toils by day and by night to accu- 
mulate wealth, the latter toils by day and by night to ex- 
pend it in alleviating the sufferings of the afflicted of all 
nations, and kindreds, and tongues. How superficial and 
ignorant then, is the opinion so often expressed, that the 
Baconian philosophy leads to a selfish morality! We 
have shown the contrary, both by philosophical analy- 
sis and historical fact, which are the only two modes of 
proof of which any subject is susceptible. 

The same class of thinkers who maintain that the Ba- 
conian philosophy is purely sensual, a mere pander to our 
animal comforts, maintain also, that it has no ideal, but is 
utterly inconsistent with all the arts of beauty. That its 
main object is to make money plenty in men’s pockets; and 
that the spirit and style of its kindred poetry is exemplified 
in the following couplet: 

“A penny sav’d is two-pence clear, 
A pin a day ’s a groat a year.” 

Let us examine the truth of thischarge. The Baconian 
philosophy teaches that we should examine all the facts 
exhibited in our moral constitution; and as it recognises 
(as we have shown in the April number of this periodical) 
consciousness as clearly as it does sensation, as a source of 
ideas, it of course recognises all the sensibilities on which 
the science of aesthetics is based, and in accordance with its 
utilitarian spirit, teaches us to apply the principles thence 
adduced, to the arts of beauty. But it is useless to deal in 
philosophical analysis, when we have historical proof that 
the Baconian philosophy is consistent with the arts of 
beauty, in the noble productions of English literature ; for 
the literature of every nation partakes of the nature of its 
philosophy, as the very charge which we are considering 
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assumes. Where then is there a nobler literature, than that 
which has been cultivated in the same soil and by the same 
people, with the Baconian philosophy ? Shakspeare, who 
was the cotemporary and friend of Bacon, and whose pro- 
ductions are so signally marked with the common sense 
which, arising in the Baconian philosophy, pervades the 
whole of English civilization, stands at the head of the 
dramatic writers ofthe world. As though he had borrowed 
the magic wand of nature herself, he creates all beings 
with the same ease that she does, and fixes them in their 
appropriate employments, and plans and executes their 
different offices, with an exactitude which shows that every 
act proceeds from its natural motive, and every destiny 
from a plan of coincidents in exact conformity to the dis- 
pensations of Providence. The most dreadful passions are 
managed with as easy a conformity to nature, as the most 
gentle. Murder, with its ferocity and its relenting, its de- 
termination and its hesitancy, before it reddens its hands in 
blood, and its remorse, and its imaginative agony, after it 
has done the dark deed, is dramatized with as much per- 
fection as if the poet had seen with his eye the naked heart 
of the murderer throbbing in guilt. And with equal ease, 
true love is presented in all its artlessness, whispering its 
affection in words as soft and simple and sweet, as the attic 
bee ever distilled upon the lips of a Grecian shepherdess ; or 
else, sitting silent, under the restraining diflidence of a pure 
heart, “until concealment, like a worm in the bud, feeds 
upon her damask cheek.” And jealousy, that monster of 
suspicion, to whom, “trifles light as air, are confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ,” is presented in all his 
odiousness. And avarice standing by his bond, and humour 
holding both his sides, and every human passion are pre- 
sented in ideal perfection. The dark, and awful, and 
mysterious abyss of the human heart is completely fa- 
thomed, and the poet sees by the light of Christianity, how 
fearfully and wonderfully it is made, and paints it, as with 
a pencil dipped in inspiration. And though Greece had 
her Homer, England has her Milton; and never since the 
angel’s harps, which hailed the morn of the creation, has a 
nobler been strung than his. The angels sang the joys of 
life, Milton, the woes of death. And did a deeper melody, 
and fuller of the dirgelike sounds of woe, ever flow from 
the versification of poetry ?. Was the great epic of eternal 
‘death in all its horrors, ever before made a reality to the 
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living? Catching the sublime pathos of the old poets of 
Judea, and the fire and finish and copiousness of Greece, 
and transforming and subordinating all to the type of his 
own mighty genius, he has made a poem worthy of the 
great theme of the fall of man. The contrast between 
paradisaical innocence and happiness, and infernal wicked- 
ness and misery is presented in terrific reality. Such is the 
grace and beauty and loveliness of the first woman as she 
appears to the creative fancy of the poet, that he represents 
Satan, though with a bosom filled with the malice of hell, 
and intent upon the destruction of man, merely because 
man was innocent and happy, as captivated for a moment 
by her charms as he beheld her alone, amidst the rich 
shrubbery of Eden, enchanting the scene of bliss she 
moved in. But this exquisite sympathy of the poet for 
true loveliness, does not, for one moment, lead his judgment 
astray, so as to make him soften the character of Satan. 
For the unconquerable malignity and insatiable hate of the 
arch fiend, is depicted in all its dreadful deformity ; and the 
horrors of hell are seen amidst the “ darkness visible,’ in 
such horrifying import as to show that « there, hope never 
comes, that comes to all.”” The poet is always master of 
himself—is never overpowered by the sublimity, nor en- 
chained by the beauty of his conceptions: but with the 
self-possession of a great artist, he sets forth every thing in its 
proper position, and in its proper character, and in language 
SO expressive and so suited to every topic, as to place him 
perhaps at the very head of the great masters of diction, 
And Butler, in his Hudibras, has given to the world, the 
great epic of ridicule. With a fancy alive to the ludicrous, 
he has caught its minutest shades in every action of life, 
and presented them in an epic poem; and thereby the ma- 
jestic epic becomes ludicrous. The conceptions of the poem 
are ludicrous, the language is ludicrous, and even the very 
rhymes, The poet, it is true, shoots keen shafts at his 
fellow-men, but they are dipped in the unction of good- 
nature, and not in the venom of malice. Sucha poem 
opens the heart to the frailties of human kind, and makes 
us sympathize with the whole race, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, as we view their extravagances; and is 
therefore worthy a place amongst the great works of art. 
And Robert Burns, with his harp, whose golden touch sent 
forth tones so soft, and sad and tender, is heard amidst the 
choir of English poetry, reviving by his natural strains, the 
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youthful freshness of human feeling, and keeping in har- 
mony, those delicately tuned chords of the heart, which in 
the trials of life are so apt to lose the sweetness of their 
primitive melody, But, we will not particularise further ; 
for the English muse has sung of every theme in original 
strains ; and has also proved the beauty, and strength, and 
copiousness and flexibility of the English language by 
translating into it the master-pieces of antiquity, and showed 
that the streams are almost as pure in these channels, 
as in their Grecian and Roman fountains. The prose 
literature of England also, is rich in its abundance of mat- 
ter and excellence of style and the wide range of its topics. 
Her historians are superior to any of modern times, and 
perhaps equal to those of ancient. Her orators, as suited 
to the sphere of modern civilization, are equal to any in 
any period of human history. In profound views of hu- 
man nature, in far insight into the policy of legislation, 
and in all the knowledge of statesmanship, English oratory 
is far before that of antiquity. And in the mere art, Eng- 
lish oratory is not easily surpassed. In the choice of those 
topics, both local and general, which lead the intellect and 
the heart captive ; and in the easy and shining fluency of 
narrative, thesparkling ripples of wit, the bold, and headlong 
and dashing cataracts of declamation, and the full, and swel- 
ling, and sweeping and overwhelming tide ofargument, and 
the lightning’s flash of suddenly provoked invective which 
illuminates the whole flood of speech, and falls mercilessly 
upon its victim, it may well compare with that of any na- 
tion ancient or modern. In criticism also, whether exegeti- 
cal or purely rhetorical, English literature is highly dis- 
tinguished. And as a specimen of historical criticism, there 
is nothing so ingenious, so original, so masterly, so trium- 
phant and so to be marvelled at, as Paley’s “ Horae 
Paulinae.” It is a wonder of ingenuity—a miracle of 
logical acumen. Facts in the epistles of Paul, which, 
separately send forth a mere glimmer of light, and which 
are apparently so unconnected as never to be at all asso- 
ciated in thought, by even careful readers, are selected and 
brought together in logical order, and the feeble lights of 
each are so concentrated upon the fact sought after, and the 
fact is so illuminated in every point, that you can no more 
doubt of its truth, than you can of the reality of day, when 
the sun ascends the meridian. In fiction too, what litera- 
ture can compare with the English? How many thou- 
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sands of all cultivated nations, have been charmed by the 
magic writings of Walter Scott! The young and the old, 
the learned and the ignorant, the wicked and the pious, 
have all been carried along on the enchanting tide of his 
narrative as it flowed from its exhaustless fountain, through 
the ever-varying scenes of an epitomized world, and all 
have been equally delighted with the wonderful exhibition. 
Such then, is the literature, laden with so many masculine 
beauties, which has been cultivated in the same soil and by 
the same people, with the Baconian philosophy. How er- 
roneous then is the opinion, that the Baconian philosophy 
has no ideal, but is confined to sense, and leads to a mean 
literature. 

While answering the charge just considered, we have 
admitted that the literature of every nation or epoch par- 
takes of the nature of the philosophy of that nation or 
epoch ; because it is a well-established historical fact, and 
is in truth, nothing more than the exhibition, by a people, 
of the same bent of mind in literature and philosophy. 
The common sense of the Baconian philosophy is mani- 
fested throughout every department of English literature. 
The characters in Shakspeare’s plays are not mere personi- 
fied qualities like the persons in an allegory: but are real 
men and women, such as we meet with in the world, ac- 
tuated by the same diversity of motives and seeking the 
same objects. For example, murder, and avarice, and 
jealousy and humour are not exhibited each in some met- 
aphysical creature, which has no other passion than the one 
exemplified, but in real characters, which can sympathise 
with the circumstances of real life, and are at times under 
the influence of all the other passions of man, as their va- 
rious situations call them forth. Murder is exhibited in Mac- 
beth, avarice in Shylock, jealousy in Othello, and humour in 
Falstaff, who are all men full of the common sympathies of 
humanity. It is true, Shakspeare also created such charac- 
ters as Calaban; but this was merely a wayward freak of 
his genius. And the same characteristic is exhibited in the 
writings of Milton. His fiends and angels are not mere 
metaphysical abstractions; but are men exaggerated into 
superhuman greatness. Though Satan does not appear 
“less than archangel ruined,” still he appears like a 
wicked man of superhuman powers. And the angels ap- 
pear such as we may imagine good men may become in a 
world where all their powers are strengthened, This like- 
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ning of spirits to men, we are well aware has been cen- 
sured by some critics as a great impropriety, and the Me- 
phistophiles of Goethe, which is a metaphysical incarnation 
of sin, has been reckoned a finer delineation of the spirit 
of wickedness than the Satan of Milton. But this criti- 
cism, we apprehend, is founded in a misconception of the 
nature of the poetic art, whose province it is to seize upon 
practical criterions, and not upon speculative—to deal with 
realities, and such things as can be made so much like 
realities, as to awaken the common sympathies of the 
human heart, and not with metaphysical abstractions—to 
be like Shakspeare, and not like Goethe, like Robert Burns, 
and not like Coleridge. But be this as it may, Milton has 
certainly taken a common sense view, and not a metaphy- 
sical one, of his great theme, and thereby showed the na- 
tional trait of his mind. And Butler has taken a common 
sense view of human nature in his great poem. Hudibras, 
with all his solemn fanaticism and ludicrous folly, is still a 
man; and so of every other character. And as to the 
poetry of Burns, it expresses more of natural feeling, such 
feeling as all men have, than that of any poet known to his- 
tory; and we cannot but consider it a favourable omen of 
sound taste, that his poems have lately been translated into 
German, though we must confess that his simple muse 
must cut rather an awkward figure in the coarse fabric of 
German diction. But it is useless to dwell upon this topic; 
for all the late writers upon the history of literature on the 
continent of Europe, have made special reference to the 
fact that English literature is pervaded by a vein of com- 
mon sense. The English have even examined the evi- 
dences of Christianity according to the principles of the 
inductive method, or of common sense. Butler in his anal- 
ogy, has drawn conclusions as to the truth of Christianity 
from the analogy which exist between it and the course of 
Providence as exhibited in nature ; which is as strictly an 
inductive process, as any used in the investigation of natu- 
ral philosophy. ; 

But there is a still graver charge brought against the Ba- 
conian philosophy. It is said to lead to materialism and. 
atheism. DeMaistre, in his commentary on the philosophy 
of Bacon, says: “Every line of Bacon conduets to mate- 
rialism : but in no part has he shown himself a more skil- 
ful sophist, a more refined, profound and dangerous hypo- 
crite, than in what he has written on the soul.” And 
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Schlegel, in his history of literature, says: “ The philoso- 
phy of sensation which was unconsciously bequeathed to 
the world by Bacon, and reduced to the shape of a regular 
system by Locke, first displayed in France, the true immo- 
rality and destructiveness of which it is the parent, and as- 
sumed the appearance of a perfect sect of atheism.” In 
the April number of this periodical, in the article on psy- 
chology, we showed that the Baconian philosophy recog- 
nises the testimony of consciousness as fully as that of 
sensation. If this be so, how can that philosophy lead to 
materialism? Consciousness tells us that the soul is not 
material ; for we are certainly conscious that its attributes 
are not those of matter. Sensation informs us of the ma- 
terial world, consciousness, of the spiritual world, and we 
have no right, according to any rule of evidence or logic, to 
predicate in the way of philosophical affirmation, any idea 
derived from the material world, of the objects of the spir- 
itual world ; because the qualities or attributes of spirit we 
get from consciousness, and we cannot predicate any quality 
of it, but what is ascertained by consciousness, and vice 
versa. We have no evidence, therefore, that the soul is 
material ; because its nature is derived from a source of 
knowledge; from which not one idea relative to matter is 
derived. The Baconian philosophy, therefore, admits the 
same amount of evidence in favour of the immateriality of 
the soul, that the most transcendental philosophy does; and 
therefore rests upon the same foundation in this particular. 

And so far from the Baconian philosophy being atheisti- 
cal, Bacon has defined the boundaries, and pointed out the 
nature of the evidence upon which natural theology rests 
upon the principles of his philosophy, with admirable pre- 
cision. And no nation has cultivated natural theology 
with such assiduity and success,as the English. The more 
the Baconian philosophy has been cultivated, the more has 
natural theology advanced. It is in fact the boast of this 
philosophy, that it has revived the study of natural theolo- 
gy, after it had been abandoned and scouted by the philo- 
sophers of the continent of Europe, as an unprofitable 
study. “It gave a particular pleasure to Sir Isaac New- 
ton,” (says Maclaurin in his account of the writings of 
Newton,) “to see that his philosophy had contributed to 
promote an attention to final causes, as I have heard him 
observe, after Des Cartes and others had endeavoured to. 
banish them.” And where is the great work of Paley ? 
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the two first chapters of which approach as near to the 
certainty of mathematical demonstration, as it is possible 
for moral reasoning to do. The evidences of natural theo- 
logy pass through the achromatic mind of the author, with- 
out being discoloured by prejudice or passion, and paint 
upon his pages, their doctrines with all the life and preci- 
sion of daguerreotype. And yet there never was a mind 
more thoroughly imbued by the philosophy of sensation, 
as Schlegel calls it, than Paley’s. And the Bridgewater 
treatises have brought all the discoveries of the Baconian 
philosophy to prove and illustrate natural theology. And 
Bishop Butler even in his day, considered natural theology 
as so well established in English philosophy, that he as- 
sumed its truth as the foundation of his great work on the 
analogy between natural and revealed religion. So we 
see that in English philosophy, revelation, natural theology 
and physical science, are united in perfect harmony, pro- 
claiming with one voice that there is a God. 

Such then is the character of the Baconian or English 
philosophy: it embraces every thing that is sublime in 
speculation, useful in practice, lofty in morality, beautiful 
in art, and reverential in religion. 

_ We now feel ourselves free to declare, that Bacon has 
done more to advance the progress of the human mind than 
any uninspired man known to history. There are no wri- 
tings in the whole of literature, which take so profound a 
view of human nature, and point out so exalted a destiny for 
man, as his. With a philosophical forecast unparalleled in 
the world, he has given anticipations of some of the greatest 
discoveries of modern science. Even the law of gravity is 
conjectured, and its application to the explication of the 
tides of the ocean is distinctly stated. And his philosophy 
possesses within itself the principle of perpetual progress ; 
for, it is not like the ancient philosophies, confined to spec- 
ulative principles, from which an explanation of all things 
is to be deduced, and as these principles are in time found 
to be incapable of explaining the phenomena of nature, the 
ancient philosophies all sink into skepticism and become 
extinct, but it is commensurate with the phenomena of the 
universe, as it deals with phenomena, and deduces its prin- 
ciples from them, and not them from its principles. It is, 
therefore, not like the ancient philosophies, a means of cul- 
ture and progress for one people or epoch only, exhausting 
itself upon that people or epoch, but it is the means of cul- 
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ture and progress for all the nations and periods of the 
world. The nations which have been most under its influ- 
ence have risen superior to all the rest of the human family, 
and have advanced progressively, and their speed is daily 
accelerated, to a degree of intellectual development, moral 
superiority, and political power, which seem to indicate 
that it is destined to form the type of the civilization of a 
greater part, if not of all of the human race. And that this 
progress is likely to be perpetual, is also indicated by the 
fact, that England, the nation which has most assiduously 
cultivated this philosophy stands at the head of modern 
civilization, and is not only the great progressive and regen- 
erative nation of modern times, but is also eminently con- 
servative, possessing in happy combination the elements of 
both progress and stability. She never loses sight of an- 
cient landmarks in her progressive movements. How often, 
for example, has she thrown her conservative influence 
over the troubled waters of European politics, even when 
the commotion received its first impulse from the influence 
of her own principles of government! Scarcely has a 
quarter of a century elapsed, since she exerted all her 
power to rescue Christendom from political and moral ruin, 
brought about by a revolution with whieh at first she sym- 
pathized strongly. And it seems, at this distance of time 
from the event, that if it had not been for her, all Europe 
would have retrograded in civilization. During the awful 
storm of the French revolution, when almost every govern- 
ment of Europe lay a wreck upon the tremendous tossings 
of the political waters, a gleam of hope still broke across the 
Scene, as the wise men of the earth turned towards England. 
We have, therefore, strong reason to hope, that the Ba- 
conian philosophy sanctified by the spirit of Christianity, 
will pour its sanative floods over all the earth, and bring 
back all nations from the delirious wanderings of the tran- 
scendental philosophy, to walk in the plain and sober paths 
of common sense. 
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Arr. II,— Universalism Renounced, Exposed ; Ina series 
of Lectures, Embracing the Experience of the Author, 
During a Ministry of twelve years. And the Testimo- 
ny of Universalist Ministers to the Dreadful Morat 
Tendency of their Faith. By Matthew Hale Smith. 
Boston: Published by Tappan & Bennet. New York: 
Dayton & Newman, Saxton & Miles. Philadelphia: 
Perkins & Purvees. pp. 396. 


Since every benevolent mind rejoices in the happiness of 
every fellow-creature, it may seem strange, at first view, 
that serious people, generally, are so intolerant of the doc- 
trine which teaches that all the rational creatures of God 
will be ultimately happy. The true explanation of this 
paradox will be found in the narrative contained in this 
volume. The moral tendency of the doctrine is uniformly 
evil. It is not embraced from feelings of benevolence, but 
from a disposition to remain undisturbed in the love and 
practice of iniquity. The embracing of the doctrine of 
universalism requires, also, that we should divest ourselves 
of reverence for the plain teachings of the holy scriptures ; 
for it can be supported only by a forced construction 
of innumerable passages, which seem to hold forth 
the opposite doctrine; and no clear testimonies can be 
found in the Bible favourable to the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation. Now it is the disposition of pious minds to 
venerate the holy scriptures, and to receive whatever they 
plainly inculcate, even when it may be contrary to what 
appears to them most reasonable ; for they are conscious 
that their own reason is a blind guide in matters of this 
kind. They have learned, therefore, to submit their reason 
to the plain declarations of God; believing that what ap- 

ears to them dark and mysterious, may nevertheless be 
right and true ; and that their difficulties arise from the im- 
perfection of their knowledge of the plan of the Al- 
mighty. : ; ‘ 

But the objection to this doctrine which strikes the se- 
rious mind with the greatest force is, that it renders piety 
and a holy life unnecessary. It levels all important dis- 
tinction between the righteous and the wicked, and thus 
darkens and confounds all our clearest perceptions of the 
moral character of God, and goes far to nullify his moral 
government. For, according to this theory, whether a man 
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has repented of his sins, and spent his life in acts of piety 
and beneficence ; or has continued in open rebellion, and 
dies with blasphemies on his tongue, and with his hands 
red with the blood of his fellow-creature, maliciously shed, 
he is to be admitted to the bliss of paradise. Now a doc- 
trine which thus confounds the distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked, and allots the same reward to the 
obedient servant and the haughty rebel, never can be re- 
ceived as from God, by men of a serious temper. Hence 
the opposition given to the doctrine of universal salvation, 
by all pious persons, of every Christian denomination. 
Even the Pagan religions made a wide difference between 
the condition of good and bad men, in the world to come. 
The first they assigned to Elysian fields, where they enjoy 
every delight; and the latter to the dark regions of Tarta- 
rus, where they are tormented by every species of punish- 
ment, And the Mohammedans believe firmly in the doe- 
trine of everlasting punishment, which, according to the 
Koran, will be the portion of all unbelievers. 

If the doctrine of future and eternal punishment had 
not been clearly taught in the Bible, it would never have 
been so generally received by Christians, as it has been from 
the beginning ; none having ever called it in question in the 
successive periods of the Christian church, but a few specu- 
lative persons ; so that until very lately, it formed no part 
of the creed, even of any sect of heretics, much less of any 
branch of the true church. N ow, this universal consent in 
receiving an unpalatable doctrine, can never be accounted 
for on any other principles than that it is clearly taught in 
the scriptures of truth. And that the doctrine of endless 
punishment is thus clearly taught in the Bible, is so evi- 
dent, that we may challenge all who impugn it, to invent 
any forms of speech which would exhibit this doctrine 
more emphatically than those which are used by the inspi- 
red writers. The exceptions taken by Universalists to the 
common import of the words and phrases employed, are of 
no force, and have so little plausibility, that they scarcely 
deserve a serious consideration; and would never have 
been resorted to, but by men determined, at all events, to 
Support a favourite theory. It is, however, no part of our 
object, in this review, to argue a point, which has been so 
fully and ably discussed by others. The proof is evident 
enough, if prejudice would permit deluded men to open 

their eyes to see it. Our object is to introduce to our read- 
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two congregations in Vermont, where he laboured zealously 
and assiduously to propagate the faith of this corrupt sect. 
But from the very outset, he says, “I was mortified at the 
result of my ministry, and pained with what I saw in those 
who were loudest in their professions of regard for the “bles- 
sed doctrine,” as universalism was usually called. I saw 
none of the reform which I expected wouldattend my preach- 
ing; no moral reformation, though none needed it more than 
my personal friends; no changes for the better; though I saw 
many changes for the worse.’? What he says also of the 
kind of hearers who attended his ministry was not singular, 
but may be taken as a specimen of Universalist congrega- 
tions, we suspect, throughout the land. “I was,” says he, 
“praised in the bar-rooms, and my health drank in almost 
every tavern in the country. On the Sabbath my congre- 
gation came direct from the tavern to my meeting, and 
went directly back to the tavern after the meeting.””—“ While 
those who attended my ministry were called the liberal 
party, I knew that most of them were profane men; a 
large portion were open disbelievers in the inspiration of 
the Bible; and nearly all had been peculiar for their habits 
of Sabbath violation, passing the day in business or plea- 
sure.”? One of his most zealous followers, who would go 
to a neighboring town to hear him preach, and who was 
then engaged in a controversy with a Methodist clergyman, 
on this subject, would spend the Saturday night in gambling 
with a set of young men, whom he would invite next day to 
accompany him to meeting. This man was also an officer in 
the Universalist society. Wherever he preached he found his 
hearers of the same character. ‘This led him to serious reflec- 
tion. How, he thought, could his faith be correct, and yet be 
followed by such fruits. Often in the hours of silence and 
solitude, the secret inquiry would arise, «Does good attend 
your labours? Are men made better by them? Do profane- 
ness, Sabbath-breaking, intemperance, licentiousness, fly at 
the approach of your faith, and cease when it spreads? Do 
religious fear, godliness, holiness, distinguish its reception 
among men? What good are you accomplishing ? Who 
is made happier or better by your ministry ?”?_ Such sugges- 
tions rendered him unhappy, but did not yet shake his faith. 
This he still thought was good, though men were bad; the 
fault he attributed to the professors, not to the doctrine itself. 
From Guilford, in Vermont, he removed his residence to 
Hartford, Connecticut, but found no change for the better 
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in his hearers; and experienced no relief from the anxious 
thoughts that harassed his mind, respecting the moral ten- 
dency of his preaching. About this time he rejected the 
doctrine of ultra-universalism, that there is no future punish- 
ment for the impenitent,and adopted that of those who believe 
in a punishment of limited duration. This doctrine, the Bi- 
ble seemed to him plainly to teach. After making this alte- 
ration in his creed, he accepted an invitation to settle as pastor 
of the Universalist society in Salem, Massachusetts. He now 
began to feel that the same arguments by which he endea- 
voured to defend the doctrine of future limited punishment, 
against the ultra-universalists, might be employed in favour of 
endless punishment. In the Bible, he could find no intima- 
tion, that the future was to be a state of probation. But 
on the contrary, many plain declarations of scripture seemed 
to confine the offers of salvation and the means of grace, to 
the present life. And it occurred to him, that if one man 
could be saved by suffering the punishment due to his sins, 
then, on the same principle, all might be saved, by enduring 
the penalty of the law; and thus the sufferings of Christ 
were in vain. Besides, as punishment, according to the 
Universalists of every class, is only for the benefit of the 
culprit, he was unable to avoid the force of the argument 
derived from the fact, that men would sin in the future 
state, and thus be incurring a new obligation to suffer, con- 
tinually ; for he saw that if to evade this conclusion he 
denied that they would sin, then there could be no reason 
for their punishment; since they were already free from 
sin. 

As Mr. Smith wished to be an honest man and not a de- 
ceiver, his situation became now exceedingly wretched. 
He was convinced that the most popular arguments used in 
favour of universal salvation were sophistical, and that 
many texts of scripture which were employed to prove this 
doctrine, had no relation to the subject; yet he was un- 
willing to give up his favourite theory. He was aware, 
too, that there were many strong texts opposed to the doc- 
trine, the force of which could not easily be set aside. A 
distressing state of doubt and anxiety ensued, from which 
he found no relief but by turning away his mind from the 
painful subject. This state of mind led to a great change 
in his method of preaching. Instead of dwelling on the 
proofs of Universalism, as he formerly had done, he now 
seldom adverted to the final destiny of man, but preached 
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for the most part, on the practical duties of life. This 
change was soon noticed by his hearers, and was by no 
means satisfactory to them; and of which they were not 
slow to complain. It was alleged, that a stranger by hear- 
ing his discourses would not be able to discover that he 
was an Universalist. They therefore urged him to preach 
over his old sermons, under the pretext, indeed, that his 
health was bad, but really, that they might hear more than 
they had lately, of theirfavourite doctrine of universal salva- 
tion. On one occasion, resolved to decide the point, and set- 
tle it forever, he preached a sermon, in which he arrayed 
in defence of universalism all the arguments he could 
muster, and presented them in the strongest form he was 
able. But this desperate effort to remove his doubts proved 
unsuccessful. His people, indeed, were greatly pleased, 
and requested a copy of the discourse for the press; but in- 
stead of complying with their wishes, he committed it to 
the flames. His situation at length became so exceedingly 
painful, that he resolved to resign his charge, and accord- 
ingly addressed a letter to the committee of the society, in 
which he candidly stated, that his views not being coinci- 
dent with theirs, and not being able to act any longer in con- 
cert with Universalists, he felt it necessary to offer his resig- 
nation. They urged him to take back this letter, and to re-con- 
sider the subject ; and at any rate, to continue his labours 
among them for a few weeks. Upon this, he determined to 
review the whole subject, and accordingly collected all the 
threatenings of the Bible and all the arguments which he 
could think of, opposed to universalism; and then all the 
texts and arguments in favour of the doctrine, and resolved 
impartially to weigh them, and abide the result. From this 
investigation he arose fully convinced, that universalism was 
supported neither by reason nor revelation, and that it was as 
as false in theory as destructive in practice. But whilst he had 
come to the conclusion that his former opinions were er- 
roneous and dangerous, he had received no satisfactory 
views of the doctrines of the gospel; so that he no longer 
knew what topreach. “For the system of doctrine usually 
denominated orthodox,” says he, “I had the most perfect 
contempt. Language doesnot enable me to express the ab- 
horrence in which I held it. If I ever detested any thing it 
was the doctrines of the cross. The clergy who defended 
them I thought to be narrow-minded, bigotted, and on many 
important subjects, very ignorant. The people who pro- 
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fessed those doctrines, I regarded as a poor, infatuated class 
of men, duped and blinded by their leaders, and as having 
little comtortin this world, and little hope, if any, in the world 
to come.”’ Of course, he could have had no inclination to at- 
tach himself to people so thoroughly despised. _ Up to this 
time, the investigation had been purely intellectual ; a mere 
question of the truth or falsehood of a particular theory of 
religion. But now his attention began to be turned to his 
own personal piety ; and the question, ‘whether he had 
ever experienced that change which the Bible declared to 
be essential to salvation,’ began deeply to interest him. 
His want of religious knowledge and of religious associates 
rendered his condition very uncomfortable. He knew not 
whither to turn, or to whom to apply himself. Rejected 
and reviled by his old friends, he had no acquaintance with 
any others from whom he could seek advice and direc- 
tion, in the trying circumstances in which he was placed. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that his health gave way, 
and medical aid was sought. His physician, to whom he 
found it necessary to disclose the feelings which harassed 
his mind, recommended to him to apply to some religious 
person in whom he could confide; as, continuing to endure 
the mental agony which he suffered, would be attended 
with imminent danger. Having, while a resident in Hart- 
ford, some acquaintance with the Rev. Dr. Hawes, of that 
city, and feeling confidence in him as a man and a Chris- 
tian, he resolved to write to him. Accordingly, as he says, 
“ with much prayer and many tears,” he wrote a letter to 
the reverend clergyman before named, in which he briefly 
represented his unhappy condition ; and to which, in a few 
days, he received an answer replete with sympathy and 
good counsels. This kind and seasonable letter greatly af- 
fected his mind, and had a happy effect on one who felt 
himself shut out from all religious society. But still his 
mind was not at ease. The sense of his sinfulness increased, 
and his sins were so set in order before his conscience, that 
he felt convinced, that unless relief was obtained from the 
cross, he “ must perish, and perish most justly.”? But though 
relief did not come speedily, it came at last. His wounded, 
lacerated soul was made to rejoice in the mercy of God as 
manifested in Christ, so that he had “gladness in his soul 
and praise upon his lips.’’ ; 
During all this time, Mr. Smith had made no communi- 
cation of his mental agonies and distresses to his wife, who, 
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like himself, had been educated in the belief of the truth of 
universalism. At length, however, he determined to un- 
bosom himself to her, expecting nothing else but that she 
would feel sore disappointment and deep mortification. But 
to his astonishment, she expressed much satisfaction, on ac- 
count of the change in his views; for she herself had fora 
year been fully convinced, “that universalism was an er- 
ror, and had renounced it.’”’ The conduct of the ministers 
who frequented the house, was the occasion of her change 
of jsentiments. She was persuaded, that a system which 
had such advocates could neither be true nor profitable. 
Though unaided by external helps, she had enjoyed com- 
munion with God in her closet, and had found the Saviour 
precious, but had concealed her feelings from her husband, 
because she apprehended the communication would render 
him unhappy. 

In June, 1840, Mr. Smith was received by the orthodox 
church of Salem, Mass., into its communion ; having first 
publicly professed his faith in the doctrines of grace, and 
assigned his reasons for renouncing universalism. But be- 
fore the day arrived on which he was to join with the peo- 
ple of God in celebrating the love and death of Christ at his 
table, disease seized upon him. His mind, so long per- 
plexed, and burthened with agonizing cares, lost its balance, 
and, in a state of delirium, he wandered from his home. 
Weeks of suffering, bodily and mental, ensued. In this 
state of weakness, his mind began to vacillate. Doubts re- 
specting the doctrines of the gospel, and particularly, re- 
specting the perpetuity of future punishment, obtruded on 
his mind, rendered imbecile by disease and melancholy. It 
began to be now rumored that he had returned to universal- 
ism; and great was the triumph of the abettors of this cause. 
In these circumstances, he formed, wisely, the purpose to 
leave Salem for a season; and recollecting the kind sym- 
pathy manifested towards him by Dr. Hawes, and knowing 
his ability to give him good counsel, he went directly to his 
house, in Hartford, where, for several weeks, he was hos- 
pitably entertained, and treated as if he had been a near 
relative. Here his health returned, his mind became again 
decided, and his purpose fixed. And he, gratefully, has 
published the opinion, that if ever he should be of any use 
in the church of Christ, it will be much owing to the friendly 
attentions, the judicious instructions, and the Christian sym- 
pathy of Dr. Hawes, his kind family, and affectionate 


church. 
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On the last Sabbath in the year 1840, both he and Mrs. 
Smith joined in communion with the First Church in New 
Haven, of which the Rev. Mr. Bacon is pastor. 

On the fifth of January, 1841, he received license to 
preach the gospel from the New Haven West Association, 
of which the Rev. Dr, Day, president of Yale College, was 
moderator. And in regard to the stability of his mind in 
adhering to the doctrines now adopted, he says, “ And not 
for one moment have I had any difficulty in relation to the 
doctrines of the gospel; nor has a shadow of doubt passed 
over my mind in respect to any truth embraced in the con- 
fession of faith of the church to which I belong. With my 
whole heart I embraced it; with my whole heart I de- 
fend it.” 

The author’s own reflections, in the conclusion of this 
narrative, will be more satisfactory to our readers than any 
thing which we could offer. 


“Tf any one has ever had reason to bless God for his mercy it is myself. In 
my most trying moments, I ever trusted that he who bruised the reed would 
not break it. Long ago I had perished but for the goodness of God. But for 
this [had fainted. Against very great light I have sinned, and most richly de- 
served to perish. Fora long time, I have been visited with serious impressions. 
God’s Spirit has often reproved me and bid me turn. But long and wilfully I 
rebelled. I trifled with my doubts, resisted light, and hated instruction, till I 
merited the sentence, “ Let him alone; he is a blind Jeader of the blind.” But 
God in mercy followed me by his Spirit, and would not let me go. Against 
my firm resolves, he stripped my system from me; against my wish, he made 
me see its deformity, and abhor myself because of my connection withit. When 
I hated the truth, and reviled the employments of those who fear God, he 
touched my heart, subdued my hatred, and caused me to love the truth, and all 
who love my Saviour’s praise. He has also nerved my frame, strengthened my 
feeble system, and enabled me to stand in the place he has allotted to me. 

“ And now, as I enter the house of God with new feelings; when I find a 
new delight in the service of God, and in the place of prayer and praise ; when 
I remember that I sought no light, desired no change of heart or opinion, and 
that I now love God, and his people, and the doctrines I once despised, and the 
duties I once detested ; and when even Creation wears a lovelier garb, and 
Providence, no longer dark and frowning, sets forth the hand of my Father ;— 
can I too much adore the grace that snatched me as a brand from the burning 2? 
can I too much magnify the divine mercy? or speak too often of his long suffer- 
ing? O,can any employment so become my tongue as that which calls me 
forth to tell what God has done for my soul? It is the Lord’s doing,—the work 
is his. To his service be my days henceforth devoted! To his name be all 
the glory. 

“T have said that nearly all my near relatives were Universalists. There is 
an exception to this remark ; and did I not name it, I should do injustice to the 
best friend I ever had. My own mother was not a Universalist. She was a 
religious woman. Ihave no remembrance of her; for she died before my 
memory received any impressions of her words or looks. I cannot recall any- 
thing in relation to her. But those who knew her well, speak of her piety and 
love for the things of God. I was her youngest child; and she wished to live 
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to train me up for God, and to guide me in the way of life. Very early in my 
life, I was made acquainted with her dying employment. As death approached, 
she called for me, and tuok me in her arms, and pressed me to her bosom with 
her dying embrace. Her last tears were shed for me; her last breath was 
spent in prayer to God for my welfare and my salvation. It was her dying 
petition that] might be saved from impiety and sin, and become a useful 
Christian. That death-bed, and the last moments of my mother, have never 
left my mind since first I was told of her dying hours. When far gone in 
error, this scene has spoken to me. When many have thought me hardened, 
past feeling and past redemption, this has made my mind tender, and sometimes 
almost overwhelmed me. It has spoken to me, when mothers have come to 
me in relation to their sons,—as mothers often have done,—and have said, with 
streaming eyes, “ My son has become vicious and intemperate; he is the com- 
panion of the dissolute and the abandoned; he breaks the Sabbath, and scoffs 
at the name of God. And when I warn him,—when I tell him of the judg- 
ment, and the retributions of eternity,—he laughs my fears to scorn. He tells 
me that there is no judgment, that the Bible reveals no punishment for the fu- 
ture state, and he appeals to you and to your preaching tosustain him.” And 
when such persons have urged me to use my influence to save their sons from 
ruin, and turn them from the way of death, I have felt the force of such appeals. 
The voice of my mother seemed to blend with the touching eloquence of those 
who pleaded for their sons. Then have I regretted my employment ; and, 
half convinced, been almost tempted to throw up a calling that most manifestly 
strengthened the hands of the wicked. 

*« Next to my existence, and the conversion of my soul, I would bless God 
for a praying mother. I could do no less than record this tribute to her memory, 
and leave on record the part she bore in my rescue from death. Let all take 
courage who have the moulding of young minds, who make the first impressions 
upon an immortal soul. No matter how hard the soil,—how long the seed lies 
in the ground. If it be good seed, sown in faith and prayer, it will not fail. 
The hand that sowed may be palsied by death ; the eye that wept may be closed 
in its long sleep; the voice that counselled may be hushed ; and the heart that 
prayed may cease to beat. Still the blessing will come. Your son, or brother, 
or friend, may be upon the ocean; he may fall into temptation and crime, or 
sit in the seat of the scorner. But upon the mast-head at midnight, in the 
haunt of sin, in the congregation of the impious, you will be remembered. If 
faithful to their souls, your sons and daughters will gather around your tomb, to 
bless you for what you have done for them. 

«How can I review my past life? The retrospect is terrible beyond descrip- 
tion. ‘Twelve years of this short life wasted, and worse than wasted! Em- 
ployed in strengthening the hands of the wicked ; in removing the restraints of 
the Bible; in preaching peace to the ungodly ; in assuring them that they 
would not die, though they disobeyed God; in alluring men to destruction ; in 
turning men from life to death ; and in speaking encouragement to those already 
in the road to destruction, and urging them on their perilous way! My path- 
way seems strewed with the wrecks and ruins of souls ! O, what a retrospect ! 
My hands and my garments seem stained with the blood of my fellow-men. 
On every side, lost souls cry out, ‘ But for you we might have been saved!’ O 
that I could recall the past! O that I could wipe out the influence I have ex- 
erted. and make those twelve years a blank! Could Ido this, I would make any 
sacrifice. I would weep tears of blood, if I had them, to remove the impres- 
sions I have made upon the souls of men, while I was in the ministry of error. 
But thisI cannot do. All that remains for me, is to lift my voice in defence of 
truth, and tell men what great things God has done for my soul.” 


In his second lecture, Mr, Smith gives us a brief account 
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of the leading advocates of universalism who have appear- 
ed in this country. He considers Mr. Murray, late of Bos- 
ton, to be the father of universalism in America; but the 
system, as now received, owes its modifications to Mr. Bal- 
lou. This man received his first ideas of this system by 
reading a deistical book, as he says himself. ~.But though 
he first adopted the new theory, yet he had not learning 
and talents sufficient to get it introduced; having had no 
more than a common education, and a limited knowledge 
of books. The person who has the honour (a bad pre-em- 
inence) of giving currency to this pestiferous heresy, was 
Mr. Walter Balfour, who had been educated in the doc- 
trines of the Scottish Church; but afterwards became a 
Haldanite, and came to the United States, as a missionary. 
He was an open communion Baptist, but was not popular 
as a preacher. Soon after his arrival, he changed his 
ground and became a Congregationalist; but not finding in 
this denomination that standing and encouragement to 
which he thought his talents entitled him, he connected 
himself with the Regular Baptists; but still being dissatis- 
fied, he joined the Puritan Baptists, who celebrate the com- 
munion every Sabbath, and follow the practice of washing 
one another’s feet. He did not, however, remain long with 
this obscure sect, but attached himself next to the Unita- 
rians, then to the Restorationists, and finally came over to 
the Universalists ; adopting all Mr. Ballou’s new opinions; 
but going far beyond him in the extravagance of the no- 
tions which he entertained. As Mr. Balfour made great 
pretensions to scholarship, and talked much about the ori- 
ginal tongues, and used many hard words, the Universalists 
considered him their great Apollo—one of the greatest and 
most learned of men. To bring himself into notice he ad- 
dressed a series of anonymous letters to Professor Stuart, 
of Andover; but the Professor judiciously took no notice 
of them. He then came out under his own name in other 
letters addressed to the same distinguished scholar; but 
neither was any notice taken of these. Indeed, it was com- 
monly believed, that Mr. Balfour did not expect Professor 
Stuart to descend into the arena and contend with him ; his 
real object was to bring himself into notice with the public. 
To give some idea of the opinions of Universalists, at 
this time, it will only be necessary to mention some of the 
doctrines maintained by Mr. Balfour, who now was fol- 
lowed as a leader by the society. He ridiculed the divinity 
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of Christ—denied that any such person as Satan existed— 
denied, also, the immortality of the soul, and taught that the 
punishment of the wicked was limited to this life. The 
Bible was held to be an inspired book, if it contained this 
doctrine ; otherwise it was worthy of no confidence. 

Our author next proceeds to discuss the subject of uni- 
versalism. And he begins by stating eleven difficulties 
which stand in the way of receiving this doctrine, on each 
of which he expatiates atsomelength. They are: 1. The 
doctrines which Universalists teach. 2. The irreligious 
character of their congregations. 3. The deportment of 
Universalist ministers. 4. The fact that but few Univer- 
salists are confirmed in the doctrine. 5. Reasonings which 
proved satisfactory to others, were not so to the author. 
6. The want of sanctions to enforce the practical duties of 
life. 7. The number and character of those who reject uni- 
versalism. 8. The recent date of universalism. 9. The 
doctrine liable to the same objections which may be urged 
against atheism. 10. The description of false teachers in 
the Bible, applicable to Universalist preachers. 11. The 
Bible is not written as a text-book would have been, had 
universalism been true, 

In the third and fourth lectures the author brings forward 
those passages of scripture which clearly, and in various 
ways, teach the doctrine of the perpetuity of future punish- 
ment. He also considers those texts which Universalists 
use to prop up their doctrine, and refutes the arguments 
which they derive from them. As these texts and the ar- 
guments founded on them, are to be found in every trea- 
tise on this subject, it will be unnecessary to adduce any of 
them in this place ; and the only remark we would make 
is, that if the doctrine of future punishment is not taught in 
these passages of scripture, it would be impossible, by any 
selection or collocation of words, to convey the idea. We 
are also of opinion, that men who are so far blinded by 
prejudice as to be able to believe, that no future punishment 
is threatened in the Bible, are not in a state of mind to be 
benefitted by any kind of argument, and may very well be 
left to enjoy the fruit of their own insane theory. 

In the fifth lecture our author takes up the arguments 
which Universalists draw from the light of nature, in fa- 
vour of their favourite doctrine. 

The first argument which he undertakes to answer is 
that derived from the character of God asa Father. This 
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he briefly but conclusively confutes, by showing that if the 
various and bitter sufferings which men endure in this life 
and in death, are consistent with the character of God asa 
Father, then He may still stand in the relation of Father to 
the children of men, although all which is threatened in a 
future world be literally fulfilled. But he shows that men 
have forfeited their claim to paternal kindness, by their un- 
reasonable rebellion against his authority. 

The next argument is derived from the “ mercy of God,” 
and as this may be considered the most popular argument 
which the Universalists employ; and as the answer will 
furnish a favorable specimen of the manner and style of the 
author in reasoning on this subject, we will extract what he 
says on this particular. 


“Those declarations in the Bible which assert that God ‘is merciful,’ that 
‘his tender mercies are over all his works,’ and that ‘his mercy endureth for- 
ever,’ are cited as proof that universalism is true. 

“Upon no subject have men so vague and erroneous notions as upon mercy. 
All believe in the mercy of God. But what that is, to what extent, and under 
what circumstances it may be exercised, and what may hinder its interposition, 
few seem to understand. And Universalists, when they talk about the mercy 
of God, have evidently no just conception of the subject on which they speak. 
For, instead of being an argument in favour of universalism, the fact that God 
is a God of mercy proves their system false. Multitudes repose a delusive con- 
fidence in what they call the mercy of God. They think they may indulge in 
sin, live in all lust, and die in crime, and at last be saved, because God is plen- 
teous in mercy. 

“But what is mercy? It is not merely goodness. Goodness led to the 
creation of angels and men, and to the making provision for their happiness. 
But mercy has nothing to do with nnocent beings. It can be exercised only 
toward the guilty and undeserving. Where no guilt is there can be no mercy. 
Goodness blesses the innocent ; mercy, the guilty, and only the guilty. 

“Itis not justice. Itis the opposite. Justice deals with men as they deserve : 
mercy, contrary to their deserts. Justice by no means clears the guilty ; but 
mercy shows favour where punishment is due. 

“Mercy can be shown only to those on whom it would be just to visit the 
evil from which mercy proposes to save them. In all other cases, men want 
only justice. It is no mercy in a ruler, that he does not imprison his innocent 
subject; for there would be no justice in the act. Itisno act of mercy to open 
the prison-doors to those who have been unjustly imprisoned; they ask no 
mercy ; they ask only justice. To release a prisoner at the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment, is not mercy ; he can demand liberation as aright. He 
has satisfied the demand of the law, and is entitled to a discharge as an act of 
simple justice. In these cases there is no room for mercy or grace. Mercy, 
then, is a pardoning power, or favour shown to guilty men. The innocent do 
not need it; for mercy always implies ill-desert in those who receive it. The 
words of penitence are ever a confession of sin. No man would claim ex- 
emption from punishment on the ground of mercy, who could appeal to justice 
for protection. ~ 

_“ Universalists affirm that they have the only worthy and expanded views of 
divine mercy. They charge others with making God all justice, But with 
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them, to what does mercy amount? They are shocked at the idea of future 
woe. They assure us that men do not deserve hell; and God is too merciful 
to send men there. What? God too merciful to send men to hell, when they 
do not deserve togo there! Absurd! There can be no mercy in the case. 
If men go to hell, it will, on Universalist grounds, be for want of justice in 
God, not for want of mercy. 

«« What great thing is it to save men, who are almost, if not quite, innocent ? 
who deserve little or no punishment from the hand of God? Isit any great 
stretch of skill for a physician to cure a headache which a night’s slumber would 
have removed, and which would have done no great harm if not removed at 
all? If it would be unjust to cast men into hell, it is no mercy to save them 
from it. What have mento do with mercy who can claim exemption from hell 
on the ground of justice ? 

“ Again; itis said that men are punished as much as they deserve in the 
present life; and God is too merciful to send them away into everlasting pun- 
ishment. But what room is there for mercy, when the criminal has in his 
own person answered the demands of the law? Can you pardon a man who 
has served out his term of imprisonment! Will he thank the officer for his 
clemency in opening the prison door, when it could lawfully be kept closed no 
longer? He wants no mercy; he has satisfied the claims of justice, and can 
demand his liberation as a right. If Universalism be true, and men are all 
punished as much as they deserve, what has mercy to do in the salvation of our 
race? You cannot pardon a criminal who is punished to the extent of the 
law. A physician cannot cure a man who has healed himself. You cannot 
save a person from drowning who by his own exertions has reached the shore. 
A governor cannot remit the penalty, after it has been fully executed upon the 
convict. And yet we are told that these are the only worthy views of mercy ! 
A sinner becomes his own saviour. Compassion, grace, love, and forgiveness, 
are swept away by these exclusive magnifiers of the divine mercy, which turns 
out to be an empty pretence. Nothing remains but stern, exact, and even- 
handed justice. 

“Tf God is a God of mercy, then there is guilt, deep and awful, from which 
mercy offers to save men. Its conditions are plainly written. ‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God for he will 
abundantly pardon. (Isaiah lv. 7.) Uf, then, the wicked do not abandon 
their ways and their thoughts, and turn unto the Lord, he will not have mercy 
upon him, nor will he abundantly pardon. ‘That the mercy of God may be 
exercised to some, at the same time others are destroyed, we learn from Ps. 


exxxvi. 13—20.” 

In the sixth lecture, the fruits of universalism are con- 
sidered. And under this head he shows, that the doctrine 
« does not produce the fruit that attended the preaching of 
Christ and the apostles.” Here the author points out the 
effects of the preaching of Christ and the apostles, to be 
1. The alarming of careless sinners. 2. Their reformation. 
3, A change of heart in such as obeyed the gospel. And 
he asks with emphasis, does the preaching of Universalists 
awaken, reform, and change the hearts of the hearers who 
embrace it? On this subject the writer could speak from 
experience, and his testimony, as having been long a dis- 
tinguished Universalist preacher, is important. “ Twelve 
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years in the ministry have not,” says he, “ brought one in- 
stance of reformation from that cause [universalism] under 
my observation. I have never heard of an instance, nor 
have I ever seen a man who had been more favoured than 
myself in this respect. I have known moral men to em- 
brace universalism and continue moral. fE-have known 
them to embrace it and become immoral. I have known 
bad men to embrace it, and continue as bad as ever. But 
never in a single instance have I known a bad man to be 
reformed by attending the preaching of universalism. So 
far from reforming men, it is the fact that almost all persons 
excommunicated from evangelical churches fly to univer- 
salism for shelter. I have before me a certificate of the ex- 
communication of an individual from a Christian church in 
Boston, for an offence which it would be improper to men- 
tion here. Immediately upon his excommunication he em- 
braced universalism ; and in less than a year from the day 
in which he was cut off from the church for immorality, he 
was an accredited minister of universalism.’’ 

The absurdity of supposing that the doctrine of Univer- 
salists has any tendency to reform men is set forth by the 
author, in a forcible, and even in a ludicrous manner. 
“ Who,” says he, “rises up and says, ‘once I was an unbe- 
liever, in universalism. Then I was profane, and all m 
words were mixed with blasphemy. By accident I heard 
the doctrine of universalism, and learned, that in the future 
world, God will hold them guiltless who take his name in 
vain, and that all blasphemies, none excepted, will be for- 
given unto men. I turned at once from my evil way, and 
from the hour that I heard and believed, I feared an oath.’ 
Who says, ‘Once I was a drunkard—I was degraded, being 
a burden to myself, a curse to my friends. Bnt I embraced 
universalism. TI learned that the drunkard shall inherit the 
kingdom of God, and that though I were to die in my sin, I 
should not be excluded from the favour of God. When 
convinced of this, I dashed the poison from my ‘lips. I 
have since been a sober man, ”’ 

The downward tendency of universalism is shown by 
our author in a number of particulars. The first is the 
denial of most of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
“J had preached,” says Mr. Ballou, “but a short time 
before my mind was entirely freed from all the perplexities 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the common notion of 
atonement.’”? But Mr. Murray, who has been called the 
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father of universalism, believed that the divinity of the 
Saviour was a fundamental doctrine. And Mr. Mitchell, 
late of New York, had the same views, and refused to hold 
any fellowship with Universalists of the New School. 

The secend downward step of modern universalism is, 
the denial of all future punishment. This was a doctrine 
unheard of among the former Universalists. Those who 
still believe in a limited future punishment, have separated 
from the ultra-universalists, and have taken the name of 
Resterationists. Those now denominated Universalists, 
are all followers of Ballou and Balfour, who teach, “ that 
beyond this 1nortal existence, the Bible teaches no other 
sentient state but that which is called by the blessed name 
of life and immortality.”’ 

The third downward step was the publication of the 
opinion, that sin was no evil; and that, as there was no hell, 
so there was no devil nor angel. 

The fourth step was, the rejection of the Sabbath, as a 
divine institution. The observation of this day, according 
to them, is merely a matter of expediency. But, generally, 
Universalists, are regardless of the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
and spend the day, without scruple, in parties of pleasure, 
in journeying, or even in secular work. 

The fifth downward step, according to our author, is 
infidelity. The same mode of interpreting scripture and 
of reasoning, which is employed against orthodoxy, will 
lead if pursued, to infidelity and even to atheism. Infidels 
have a great sympathy with Universalism. They often 
hold offices in the societies of Universalists, and are among 
the most active members. The author testifies “that the 
Universalist Society of Hartford was mostly composed of 
infidels.’ “When Frances Wright gave her lectures in 
Boston, the Universalists were among her most ardent ad- 
mirers. And I heard Mr. Ballou, of Boston, say, that he 
agreed with Miss Wright in the sentiments she advanced, 
in her lectures; except in one thing; what she called re/i- 
gion he should call superstition.” And the respect of this 
lady for Mr. Ballou was reciprocal. The ablest work on 
universalism, written in England of late, was by T. S. Smith, 
who is now an infidel, and rejects the Bible altogether. 
« The Purchase Street Universalist Society, in Boston, called 
the sixth, ran down in 1840, and the hall and fixtures were 
transferred to the infidels, who hold meetings in it on the 
Sabbath.”? “Mr. Kneeland was for many years one of the 
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most popular advocates of universalism. He is now an 
atheist, and states most explicitly, that universalism is but 
a stepping-stone to infidelity. Years before he publicly: re- 
nounced his faith in the Bible, he was known to be an infi- 
del. His ministerial associates knew this; but it did not 
hurt his standing, or injure his popularity. Mr. Knee- 
land says, that he, as an atheist, has reached his position 
only by carrying out those principles of interpretation, 
which, when a Universalist, he brought to the Bible.” 
O. A. Brownson, who was an influential defender of univer- 
salism, in western New York, gives his testimony of the 
tendency of this doctrine to scepticism. When infidels join 
the Universalists, they make no change in their sentiments, 
but only find in universalism the same general principles 
they held before. “The only literary institution patronized 
by Universalists, called the “ Clinton Liberal Institute,’ is, 
to all intents and purposes, an infidel seminary. 

But the tendency of universalism is not only downward, 
in regard to doctrines and opinions, but equally so in rela- 
tion to practice. It renders men irreligious—a devotional 
Universalist is a character unknown. The author assures 
us, that he never knew a Universalist minister who prayed 
with his own family. It is unnecessary to reason on the 
tendency of these principles to make men licentious, intem- 
perate, and dishonest in their conduct. The known cha- 
racter of those who frequent the meetings of Universalists 
is a condemnation of the whole system, which nothing can 
gainsay. “I have, repeatedly,”’ says the author, “ had my 
congregation follow me upon the Sabbath from the bar-room 
to the place of meeting, and then back again to the tavern.” 

The testimony of another Universalist preacher, on ac- 
count of whose accession to their cause, the Universalists 
triumphed, is as strong as that of Matthew Hale Smith. The 
reference is to the Rev, Sidney Turner, who graduated at 
the Bangor Theological School; but, to the grief of his 
friends, became a Universalist. His learning, his piety, his 
honesty, his independence, all were the subjects of high 
commendation. The manner in which his conversion was 
hailed by the Universalists, will appear from the following 
notice of it in the Trumpet: “ Rev. Sidney Turner.— 
This gentleman is the clergyman in Maine who has re- 
cently renounced the false notions of orthodox partialism, 
and embraced in full the doctrine of universalism. Mr. 
Turner was a regular bred, orthodox clergyman. He pur- 
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sued an entire course of studies in the Theological Semi- 

nary in Bangor, Maine, and was one of the beneficiaries of 

the American Education Society. After this he was settled 

over an orthodox society in Maine, who highly prized his 

labours, until they learned that he was a Universalist.” 
The following is Mr. Turner’s renunciation : 


“ Renunciation of Universalism.—It is well known, to 
a large portion of the religions public, that, some three years 
ago, the writer publicly announced his belief of the doctrine 
of universal salvation, and, for two years, preached as pas- 
tor of the Universalist society in Brunswick. A yearanda 
half ago my confidence in the truth of the doctrine was so 
much weakened, and my convictions of the lamentable 
prevalence of error and irreligion in the denomination of 
Universalists were so deepened, that I was constrained to 
abandon my public station, and withdraw wholly my fellow- 
ship from Universalists. But it was not till very recently 
that I was led to take the stand which I now take. Owing 
to various influences,—most of all, as I have no doubt, 
through the blinding influence of the arch deceiver,—I still 
clung to the impression that we were not wholly without 
grounds of hope that God would eventually save all man- 
kind. I blamed my Universalist brethren for being confi- 
dent that all would be saved, and blamed, in about the 
same degree, my orthodox brethren for their confident be- 
lief that some would be forever lost. During a few weeks 
past, with unusual opportunity for reflection and prayer, 
and for the counsels and prayers of my Christian friends, I 
have been enabled, by the overruling power and goodness 
of God, to see and abandon my remaining error and crimi- 
nality, and to once more take my stand with those that I 
forsook and opposed, and with them to pray and labour for 
the upbuilding of God’s kingdom in the earth. I now 
publicly declare my entire renunciation of every form and 
species of universalism, and my unqualified and unwaver- 
ing belief, that some,'and a very large number, of the hu- 
man race will never be saved. I sincerely regret that I ev- 
er admitted those doubts and queries that laid the founda- 
tion for that superstructure of error that was reared in my 
mind. Had I more carefully and seriously watched and 
prayed to be guarded from every species of temptation, 
those doubts and queries would never have been suffered 
to remain and do the work they did. I lament my own 
blindness, haste, and perverseness, in deciding, when and 
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as I did, to cut myself off from my Christian brethren, and 
connect myself with those whom I, at the time, knew to be, 
generally fav from the way of the true followers of Christ. 
Iam astonished to see how I, for so long atime, blinded 
my eyes to evident facts in the state of things among Uni- 
versalists ; how I smothered my convictions, and yielded to 
the current of error and ungodliness. I have grieved and 
saddened the heart of many a Christian friend. I have em- 
boldened many a prayerless, irreligious person to continue 
in the neglect of his soul’s salvation. True, I preached 
upon the indispensable necessity of a change of heart; but 
all I said was neutralized by the insidious workings of that 
poisonous leaven which is in the very nature of univer- 
salism. 

“JT thank God that he has, at last, opened my eyes to see 
where I have been, and what I have done; I thank my 
Christian friends for their prayers in my behalf; and it ismy 
prayer that, for their tears of sorrow at my defection and 
departure from the truth, they may now have hearts of joy 
at my return. 

“I would to God that I might be able, in some way, by 
my pen or tongue, or by both, to fully undo what I have 
done; to convince some, that are now clinging to univer- 
salism, that it is a dangerous and ruinous delusion ; and to 
warn all, who are in danger of coming under its influence, 
to beware of it, as they value the salvation of their souls. 

“JT cheerfully submit this communication of my views 
and feelings to the public, in the belief that every truly 
Christian heart will be gladdened by learning that another 
has been recovered from the snare of the devil, who was 
led captive by him at his will, (2 Zim. ii. 26,) and ‘in the 
hope that some other, yet in the same snare, will, ere long, 
see his error, be recovered from it, and testify to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Sipney Turner, 

“ Portland, March 7, 1842.” 


Mr. Chapin, a preacher in the Methodist connexion, be- 
came a Universalist; but renounced it on account of its bad 
moral tendency. 

Of thirty-two preachers, mentioned by our author, who 
renounced universalism, twenty-five assign as the reason of 
their abandoning the system, its dreadful moral tendency. 
Even Mr, Balfour confessed to the author, that the practi- 
cal tendency of universalism was not what he expected to 
find it; and that the cause could not prosper, unless the 
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sect changed their course, and both clergy and laymen be- 
came more religious. He acknowledged, that universalism 
was notoriously on the wane, especially, in Western New 
York; and he regretted that he had published a book on 
universalism. (See pp. 304.) “I am remprep,” said he, 
“TO CURSE THE DAY I EVER PUBLISHED A Book,’ I am 
heart-sick of it, and to be told that my books have contri- 
buted much to the rapid spread of universalism, has no 
tendency to remove this kind of sickness.” (pp. 307.) 

Many other confessions of Universalist preachers of the 
bad moral effects of their doctrine, are given by our author. 

Universalism leads to suicide. And this, for reasons 
which cannot be confuted. For if our existence, in this 
world, be uncomfortable, why may we not put an end at 
once to misery, and enter into blessedness? What greater 
folly than to continue in misery when in a moment, by a 
single stroke, we can free ourselves from all pain, and usher 
ourselves into Paradise? Indeed, according to the clearest 
dictates of reason, if a man finds himself sunk into de- 
gradation and misery, self-destruction becomes an imperious 
duty ; for by it “ we ascend instantly from the condition of 
a down-trodden, suffering, sinful mortal, to that of a glo- 
rious, exalted immortal spirit.” Many have acted on 
these principles. A few cases are mentioned by the au- 
thor. The first is that of a man in Utica, N. Y., who be- 
coming discontented with his condition, being unhappily 
married, sent for his preacher. To whom he said, “ where 
shall I go when I die?”? “To heaven,” was the reply. 
“Have I any thing to fear beyond death?” “ Nothing,” 
was the response. “So I believe,’ said the man. “Iam 
tired of this world,and mean to seek a better.”? He laid his 
hands on his pistols, and as he raised them, his spiritual 
guide took the alarm. “Stop,” cried he, “there may bea 
hell, after all.”? The desperate man gave hima look of 
withering indignation and exclaimed, “ You do not believe 
your own doctrine. But I believe that all men will be 
happy at death. Iwill convince you that I thus believe !”? 
and raised both his pistols to his head; they flashed in the 
pan, and he was immediately secured ; but he informed his 
spiritual guide that he was done with him, as he had had 
a good evidence of his sincerity. 

Another instance related, is that of Cyrus C. Crawford, of 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, a young man of intelligence 
and respectable character, until he yielded to the tempta- 
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tion of passing counterfeit money. He was arrested and 
imprisoned ; but before his trial, committed suicide. Pre- 
viously to this act of violence, he wrote a letter to his mo- 
ther, of which the following is the substance: “ Ihave con- 
cluded, that the best way to get out of this scrape is to 
leave this world of trouble.””? He expressed an unwaver- 
ing confidence that a few moments would introduce him 
into a world, where there is no trouble. The author states 
it as a fact, that Cilley, killed by Graves ina duel, in con- 
versation with a pious lady, in Washington, the night be- 
fore he was shot, confessed that, with her views, he should 
be deterred from fighting. But asa Universalist, he had 
nothing to fear. If he shot his antagonist the world would 
justify him, but if he was killed his soul would immediately 
‘ascend to heaven. And it is well known, that the late 
John C. Colt prevented his public execution by self-murder, 
committed professedly on the principles of universalism. 

That universalism, notwithstanding all the boasting of 
the number of societies and preachers, is on the wane, ap- 
pears evident from the facts stated by the author. Even 
in Boston and its vicinity, which may be considered the 
head-quarters of universalism, in New England, the society, 
is evidently on the decline. A certain evidence of the fact 
is, that Mr. Ballou, the father of the ultra system has been 
virtually ejected from his place, and a man of other senti- 
ments introduced, against his wishes and those of his 
friends. Mr. Smith takes a rapid survey of the condition 
of Universalist societies, through New England, and shows 
that, everywhere, they are on the decline. And though 
they often give notice of the formation of new societies, as 
it were with the sound of the trumpet, yet far more be- 
come extinct every year, than the new ones formed. He 
then takes a similar view of western New York, where for 
a season, the sect greatly flourished ; and shows that the 
same symptoms of decline are there also manifest. And as 
to the southern and western states their societies are too 
few and feeble to have any weight in the scale. 

And in Europe, where the doctrine originated, how does 
it flourish? Mr. Lefevre, one of the preachers of the city 
of New York, went to England on purpose to ascertain what 
the condition of universalism was in that country. His de- 
parture, and the object of his visit was announced in their 
papers, with due pomp; but what must have been his 
mortification to find, “that there was no universalism in 
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Europe, such as is thus called, in America. Tur system 
or AMERICAN UNIVERSALISM HAS NOT A SINGLE DEFENDER 
in Enexanp.” Mr. Lefevre, himself, informs us, that his 
only opportunity of preaching while in England, was at a 
small chapel at Newington, near London. The number 
of his hearers was about thirty. ’Tis true, the day was 
unfavourable, and he was informed that if the weather had 
been good, he might have had twenty more! Mr. Thom, 
of Liverpool, did, indeed, send him an invitation to come 
and preach for him, but he was then just on the eve of re- 
turning home, and could not comply with the request. But 
Mr. Thom describes his congregation as made up, of “a 
few stragglers, amounting in all to some hundreds !”’ 
And in England, the very names of the founders of the sect 
are so gone into oblivion, that Mr. Lefevre could learn 
nothing of them there. 

We need not follow Mr. Smith any further. Let those 
who would know more of the present state of universalism, 
read his volume, which we earnestly recommend. We 
will conclude our review by iuserting the conclusion of the 
volume. 

« I now close my labour, and take leave of this subject. 
My present position is not one of my choosing. Providence 
has called me to a post that I dare not desert. Neither from 
habit nor inclination am I a controversialist. I am fond of 
retirement and of peace. Universalists have laboured to 
leave the impression that I am actuated by malice, and that 
on every occasion I attack them. It is not so. The ser- 
mons which I preach upon the Sabbath, have nothing in 
them relating to universalism ; and from them no man 
would know that I ever had any more to do with univer- 
salism, than any other preacher of the gospel. _ 

« But while so much can be said upon this subject ; 
while so many are groping for the light among Universalists, 
and need a friendly hand; while so many facts, all tending 
to throw light upon the dreadful moral tendency of uni- 
versalism, were in my possession,—I should be recreant to 
the interest of truth, ungrateful to that God whose spirit 
has most graciously led me away from that awful delusion 
to which I was so blindly attached, and unfaithful to the 
souls of men, did I keep silence. 

« Universalists have betrayed their consciousness of being 
unable to meet the facts and arguments in these lectures, by 
their violent assaults upon my character. In the prosecu- 
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tion of my labours, I have not only been called to meet 
calumny and persecution, but my public services have been 
disturbed, and my person exposed, by the violence of 
wicked men. I have been repeatedly interrupted, when 
preaching, by Universalist ministers. But God has been 
my shield and my defence. 

“«‘ Universalists may attempt to divert publicattention from 
the merits of their system bythe ery of persecution. But 
it will not avail them. They have challenged investigation, 
and called the religious world dishonest, because they let 
their doctrine alone. I have only responded to their call. 
They may charge me with misrepresenting their faith and 
their arguments. But my labour will speak for itself, And 
to deny the truth of my remarks in relation to the moral 
results of their faith, will be unwise. The more severe 
and startling exhibitions of the fruits of universalism ARE 
FROM THE PENS OF THOSE WHO ARE STILL ENGAGED IN THE 
ADVOCACY OF THAT DOCTRINE, 

“ May God bless this effort to expose error, to stay the 
progress of crime, and to recover those ‘out of the snare 
of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will!’ ”? 


Art. Il.—Jmmanuel Kant’s Biographie. Zum Grossen 
Theil nach handschriftlichen Nachrichten dargestellt, 
Von Friedrich Wilhelm Schubert. Mit Bildniss, Fac- 
simile und Medaillen-Abbildung. Leipzig: Leopold 
Voss. 1842. S8vo. 


In calling attention once more to the father of Modern 
German philosophy, it is not our intention to attempt any 
new exposition of his system, which has been sufficiently 
done on a former occasion; still less to recommend his 
speculations to the confidence of our readers; but only to 
deduce from the latest authorities some interesting particu- 
lars of his personal history. To this may be subjoined 
some notice of the controversies waged in the metaphysical 
world, upon the publication of his system. We feel justi- 
fied in devoting our space to such a subject, in considera- 
tion of the unparalleled influence exerted by his alleged 
discoveries, of which the results are distinctly seen in the 


philosophical theories which have succeeded and supplanted 
those of Kant. 
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Immanuel Kant was born at Kinigsberg, on the twenty- 
second day of April, 1724. His grandfather was from 
Scotland, and his father, John George Cant, for so the name 
was written, was a master-saddler of good name but slen- 
der means, in the city just named. His mother, Anna Re- 
gina Reuter, was a woman of strong mind, and religious 
after the type of the more ancient Lutherans. In the old 
family-bible there was the following inscription, bearing the 
date ef her wedding-day: “ The Lord our God keep us in 
perpetual love and unity according to his good pleasure ; 
give us of the dew of heaven and the sweetness of the 
earth, until he shall bring us together to the marriage-sup- 
per of the Lamb; for the sake of Jesus Christ his Son. 
Amen.’ In his father’s house, a large family was educa- 
ted on truly Christian principles, as he was wont himself to 
acknowledge, at a period when worldly wisdom had led 
him far away from the sound instructions of his youth. 
«If the religious ideas of that time,’ says he, “ and the 
conceptions which they had of what were called virtue 
and piety were not clear or satisfactory, they nevertheless 
possessed what was the main thing. They enjoyed the 
highest portion man can have, in that repose, that cheerful- 
ness; that inward peace which no suffering could destroy. 
Men may decry Pietism as they will; those who possessed. 
it in sincerity, manifested it in a venerable manner. No 
straits, no persecution, destroyed their equanimity, no con- 
flict availed to excite them to wrath and hatred. A single 
word would often awaken reverence in the mere bystand- 
er. I well remember, on a time when a feud arose be- 
tween the saddlers and the harness-makers as to their respec- 
tive rights, in the progress of which my father was a suf- 
ferer, that this quarrel was discussed by my parents in the 
family with such forbearance and kindness, and with so 
firm a reliance on Providence, that the impression made on 
me as a child was indelible.” In the walks which the 
mother used to take with her little son, she directed his 
views to the wonders of creation, and discoursed of the 
power of the Almighty ; and on these occasions she dis- 
covered in him an acuteness of observation, a liveliness of 
curiosity, and a facility of apprehension, which were extra- 
ordinary. She was induced by this to take counsel of her 
spiritual adviser, the Rev. Francis Albert Schultz, afterwards 
Consistorial Counsellor, but then instructer in a suburban 
hospital-school. He proposed to her to devote the youth to 
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the study of theology. In conformity with this recommen- 
dation he was placed in the Collegium Fridericianum, which 
about this time came under the care of Dr. Schultz. The In- 
stitution was under an evangelical influence, and Kant was 
accustomed to avow that his moral principles received from 
the spirit and example of his teachers a firmness which it 
never lost, in any change of opinion. His kind preceptor 
contributed in a delicate manner to the temporal relief of 
the family, and gratified them still more by his auguries 
respecting the promising boy. ‘The young student re- 
mained seven years in this school, under the best masters. 
From Heydenreich, in particular, he imbibed a special love 
forthe Latin classics, so that even in later years he could 
recite long passages from the poets, philosophers, orators 
and historians. The celebrated Ruhnken, aftetwards of 
Leyden, was one of his fellow students, and of their cor- 
respondence in after years some parts have been published. 
In one of his letters from Holland, Ruhnken gently up- 
braids Kant for writing in German rather than in Latin, 
and for his predilection for the English philosophers, 
Kypke and Trummer were also schoolmates of Kant; they 
both rose to eminence. 

In 1737 Kant was called to mourn over his invaluable 
mother. He never spoke of her, even in his old age, with- 
out manifestemotion. After this event, the circumstances of 
his father became still more straitened, but a worthy shoema- 
ker, named Richter, his maternal uncle, assumed the charge 
of his education, and continued his aid as long as there 
were any university expenses to be met. 

In the autumn of 1740, Kant connected himself with the 
university of Kénigsberg, with the view of studying the- 
ology. According to the custom then prevalent in Prussia, 
he delivered one or two trial sermons in country churches ; 
but the weakness of his voice, and probably a secret dis- 
taste for the profession, filled him with discouragement. 
Before entering on studies which were strictly professional, 
he applied himself, as was usual, to certain preliminary 
sciences; and those which he selected were Mathematics 
and Philosophy. Philology indeed had hitherto been his 
favourite pursuit, but this was not well taught at the uni- 
versity. In Knutzen, Professor Extraordinary of Logic 
and Metaphysics, he found a teacher who stimulated his 
researches in the highest degree. He not only listened to 
his lectures with the profoundest attention, but spent hours 
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in private discourses on the more important topics. It was 
through the means of Knutzen that he first became ac- 
quainted with the works of Sir Isaac Newton, and the ex- 
tensive library of the professor was freely opened to him. 
It would convey little advantage or entertainment to write 
the names of the numerous professors whose instructions 
were enjoyed by Kant at the University. In pursuance 
of his parents’ plan he made some beginning in theology, 
and here he again received no small aid from his excellent 
patron Dr. Schultz. It should seem that the pious feelings 
of this good man found no response in the soul of his 
scholar, who was rather repelled by the pietism which pre- 
vailed in the theological department, to addict himself more 
zealously to mathematical and philosophical studies. This 
tendency was further encouraged by the belief that the 
Kénigsberg Consistory would not sustain the examination 
of any who were not of the evangelical stamp. 

In 1746 his father died, and the straitness of his cireum- 
stances made him look about for some place as a teacher. 
It was with extreme regret that he left the schools, libraries 
and scholars of his native city, but he found himself under 
the necessity of becoming a private tutor, at Judschen near 
Gumbinnen, in the house of a reformed pastor, named An- 
dersch. He afterwards filled the same place, in two fami- 
lies of rank, at Arensdorf and Rautenberg. 

In 1755 Kant took his doctor’s degree, maintaining a 
thesis ¢ de igne,’? which is included in his Latin works. At 
the same time he entered upon the duties of a Privatdocent, 
in which he spent fifteen years of his life. He began his 
academical instructions with lectures on Mathematics and 
Physics, using as a basis the works of Wolff and Eberhard. 
For ten years he commonly began with these topics, and 
followed with the metaphysical and moral course. In 
Logic he followed Baumeister, and afterwards Meier; in 
Metaphysics, Baumeister and Baumgarten. In addition to 
his text-books, his usual preparation for lectures was a mere 
brief, or rather catch-words written on little slips of paper. 
With this help, he allowed himself to expatiate with freedom, 
enriching his discourses with manifold examples from his- 
tory, science, travels, and even the news of the day, and 
enlivening them with the occasional play of wit. _ Seldom 
had any lectures been more popular. His auditorium was 
overflowing, and he was importuned to add new subjects 
to his course. Every moment of his life was employed, 
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and his zeal and activity as an instructer were such as have 
probably never been surpassed. He was now becoming 
an author, and contributed articles to the journals, and pro- 
duced a work on the Natural History of the Heavens. 

In 1756, his teacher Knutzen died, and Kant made appli- 
cation for the chair extraordinary of Mathematics, Logic 
and Metaphysics, thus left vacant: he was unsuccessful. 
Two years after, died Dr. Kypke, ordinary professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics ; and Kant announced himself asa 
candidate. During the pendency of this appointment a 
little incident took place which shews the spirit which still 
survived among the older clergy. Dr. Schultz, already 
named, was desirous that his former pupil should obtain 
the place. But they had been more and more separated 
in their way of thinking, and Schultz was too conscientious 
to lend his influence to any man from whose religious sen- 
timents detriment could be feared to the university. Send- 
ing therefore for Kant, the old man addressed him with 
solemnity, “ Do you fear God from the heart 2??? Kant was 
at that period able to give him such an answer, as removed 
his scruples ; he was however unsuccessful in his applica- 
tion, and the chair was filled by Dr. Buck. Twelve years 
more he was destined to remain in the ranks of subordinate 
instructers. Between 1760 and 1769, he so far enlarged 
his scope, as to lecture on Natural Theology, on the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, on Anthropology and on Physical Geo- 
graphy. He also gave special discourses on the arguments 
for the Being of a God, on the Sublime and Beautiful; on 
almost all these subjects making his opinions public by 
means of printed works. A lively impression of these lec- 
tures may be derived from the report of the celebrated Her- 
der ; who, though an avowed antagonist of the Kénigsberg 
philosopher, never failed to do justice to the acuteness and 
strength of his preceptor. Herder studied at Kénigsberg 
from 1762 to 1764. He heard Kant upon Logic, Meta- 
physic, Ethics, Mathematics and Physical Geography. One 
of his fellow-students, at this time, was Bock, afterwards 
knownas the translator of the Georgics. Writing to Herder’s 
widow, Bock observes: “ Kant allowed him to attend all 
his lectures gratis, He grasped every word and every idea 
of the great philosopher, with intense interest, and when he 
came home reduced them to writing. He often favoured me 
with a sight of these manuscripts, and he used to talk these 
subjects over in a retired summerhouse, belonging to an 
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unfrequented public garden, On a certain fine morning, 
when Kant, led on by his subject, spoke with peculiar lofti- 
ness and poetic inspiration, and introduced passages from 
his favourite poets, Pope and Haller, this great genius burst 
forth with some of his boldest hypotheses upon Time and 
Eternity. Herder was visibly affected, and to such a 
degree, that on going home he clothed in verse the ideas of 
his teacher, in praise of Haller. These he next morning 
handed to Kant, who was so struck with the masterly and 
poetic reproduction of his own thoughts, that he read them 
with enthusiastic praise in his auditorium.” 

We must refer to this period the intercourse of Kant with 
John George Hamann. Their attachment seems to have 
arisen from their common taste for classical and English 
literature ; but their temperament and their creed were so 
diverse, that it was not formed to be perpetual. Mean- 
while the number of Kant’s hearers increased. Not only 
young men, but gentlemen of mature years, attended on his 
instructions, and men of eminence took up their residence 
at Kénigsberg, for the express purpose of hearing him. In 
1765, he received the situation of under-librarian to the li- 
brary of the castle. During many of these years he lived 
in the house of Kanter, the bookseller, whom he sometimes 
assisted in his weekly publications, and by whose kindness 
he was kept acquainted with all the literature ofthe day. In 
1768, Kanter erected a large new bookstore, which he 
adorned with twelve busts of old classic authors, and with 
portraits of Frederick the Great, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Rammler, Hippel, Willamov and Schaffner; and to this 
number Kant was now added. He was, during this period, 
honoured with invitations to several important chairs in 
other universities of Germany. In 1770, hislong-cherished 
wish was gratified, and he became ordinary professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics, in place of Dr. Buck, who was 
transferred to the chair of Mathematics, The emolument 
was about three hundred dollars, of our money. Kant’s 
inaugural exercise was a disputation ‘de mundo sensibili,’ 
which is chiefly memorable as containing the germ of his 
Critique of Pure Reason. And here it may be remarked, 
that this period of fifteen years, preceding his being ordi- 
nary professor, was that in which his system was taking 
shape; as is evident from the glimpses which occur in his 
works on other subjects, anticipating to some extent his 
maturer views, The mathematical and physical treatises 
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which he published are elaborate and voluminous, and have 
been much lauded by his countrymen, though little read out 
of Germany. His essay on Negative Quantities, published 
in 1763, is regarded by his biographer, Rosenkrantz, as one 
of his most valuable contributions to metaphysics. It was 
in 1763, that he first ventured on any criticism of the popu- 
lar arguments for the Being of God, and we find in these 
strictures the germ of his future theory, when he declares 
that the true ground of the necessary conviction of a God, 
is the impossibility of thinking the contrary. 

Having now, at the age of forty-six years, come into pos- 
session of the chair of philosophy, Kant was more than ever 
confirmed in his determination, never to leave his native 
city. He now lessened the number of his lectures, limiting 
himself to thirteen public hoursin the week. Both in sum- 
mer and winter he began, four days in the week, at seven 
o’clock, and lectured until nine, and on the remaining days 
until ten. It was made a part of his duty, to give a course 
on ‘ Paedagogik,’ or the theory of Education. He accord- 
ingly transferred to other hours his instructions in Aesthe- 
tics, Mathematics, and Physical Geography, and resigned 
his office as librarian. His ordinary lectures were now 
upon Logic, Metaphysics, Natural Law, Ethics, and Na- 
tural Theology. During nine years, he is said never to 
have omitted a lecture. His lectures, at extraordinary 
hours, on Geography, and Anthropology, drew numerous 
hearers, as they pre-supposed no acquaintance with his 
more asbtruse principles. They were frequented not merely 
by university-men, but by gentlemen of mature age, and of 
elevated station. As he advanced, his mode of lecturing 
became more and more free, and he exchanged his elabo- 
rate manuscripts, for brief and fragmentary notes. In an- 
swer to the objection which was even then made to the ob- 
scurity of his language, he used to reply, “that he wrote 
exclusively for professed thinkers, for whom the advantage 
of brevity was secured by a scientific nomenclature ; and, 
moreover, that the self-complacency of readers was flattered 
by an occasional obscurity, which served to quicken their 
acuteness.”? Some of his courses were so numerously at- 
tended, that it wasnecessary to enlarge the accommodations. 
His voice was naturally so weak, that the slightest noise 
prevented his being heard. But such was the extraordi- 
nary respect in which he was held, that the moment of his 
appearance in the cathedra was one of profound and unu- 
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sual stillness. He sat when he lectured, and it was his 
manner to fix his eyes on some hearer in his vicinity, and 
to judge from ‘his countenance how far the discourse was 
understood. The slightest peculiarity of mien or apparel 
in such a one, even the loss of a button, is said to have dis- 
turbed the professor’s attention. His emolument varied 
from four hundred and forty to four hundred and fifty 
rix dollars, with the addition of a royal bounty, after 1789, 
of two hundred and twenty rix dollars. 

This is the period to which we must refer the construc- 
tion of Kant’s system. As early as 1770, in his disserta- 
tion ‘ De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et prin- 
cipiis,’ we meet with those doctrines concerning time and 
space, which may be regarded as the key to his theory of 
the Understanding. As the earliest statement of this, we 
subjoin his theses. I. Of Time. 1. Idea temporis non ori- 
tur sed supponitur a sensibus. 2. Idea temporis est singu- 
laris, non generalis. 3. Idea temporis est intuitus non sen- 
sualis, sed purus. 4. Tempus est quantum continuum. 
5. Tempus non est objectivum aliquid et reale, nec substan- 
tia, nec accidens, nec relatio, sed subjectiva conditio, per 
naturam mentis humanae necessaria, quaelibet sensibilia, 
certa lege, sibi coordinandi. 6. Quanquam autem tempus 
in se et absolute positum sit ens imaginarium, tamen, qua- 
tenus ad immutabilem legem sensibilium qua talium perti- 
net, est conceptus verissimus, et, per omnia possibilia sen- 
suum objecta, in infinitum patens, intuitivae repraesenta- 
tionis conditio. II. Ofspace. 1. Conceptus spatii non ab- 
strahitur a sensationibus externis. 2. Conceptus spatii est 
singularis repraesentatio, omnia in se comprehendens, non 
sub se continens, notio abstracta et communis. Quae enim 
dicis spatia plura, non sunt, nisi ejusdem immensi spatil 
partes, etc. 3. Conceptus spatil itaque est intuitus purus— 
sensationibus non conflatus, sed omnis sensations externae 
forma fundamentalis. 4. Spatium non est aliquid objectivi 
et realis, nec substantia, nee accidens, nec relatio, sed sub- 
jectivum et ideale e natura mentis stabili lege proficiscens, 
veluti schema, omnia omnino externe sensa sibi coordi- 
nandi. 5. Quanquam conceptus spatii, ut objectivi alicu- 
jus et realis entis vel affectionis, sit imaginarius, nihilo ta- 
men secius, respective ad sensibilia quaecunque, non solum 
est verissimus, sed et omnis veritatis in sensualitate externa 
fundamentum. PY 

In 1781 appeared the ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ the 
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first work on speculative philosophy, in the German lan- 
guage, and one which was destined thenceforward to revo- 
lutionize the German mind. A whole article would be 
insufficient to give a draught of its contents: nor is it our 
purpose to offer any epitome, since the reader may be 
referred to the article by Professor Stapfer, published by us 
in 1828. It would convey little real information if we 
were to give the titles of the numerous works, pro et contra, 
which were drawn forth by this extraordinary system. 
The first review appeared in the Gottingen Literary Indi- 
cator, in 1782. It was in reply to the charge of Cartesian- 
ism and Berkleyanism, advanced in this and other reviews, 
that Kant, in 1782, published his ‘ Prolegomena to alk 
Metaphysics.’ His private correspondence reveals the 
dissatisfaction felt by his philosophical friends Hamann, 
Herder and Jacobi. “Kant himself”’ said Jacobi, “I vene- 
rate as aman of extraordinary genius. His system is the 
utmost possible carrying out of the Cartesian cogito ergo 
sum ; a proposition which I would gladly mvert; and 
therefore I have my hopes that this revolution will be the 
last of the Cartesian doctrine.”’ 

Kraus and Hippel, the most intimate friends of Hamann, 
during his latter years at Kénigsberg, stood in the same rela- 
tionto Kant. The latter purchased a house in 1783, which 
he occupied to the end of his life and which bears the inscrip- 
tion: “Immanuel Kant lived and taught here, from 1783 to 
1804.” On Sundays,he always dined with his friend Mother- 
by, the merchant. On every other day, he invited one or two 
persons to dinner, increasing the number to four or five on 
special occasions. These were the seasons of his principal 
recreations. Between him and Kraus the connexion was 
most interesting. “Of all men I have ever known” said Kant, 
“I find none with such talents as Kraus, to comprehend every- 
thing and acquire everything, and at the same time to stand 
first in everything: he is altogether a man by himself”? In 
return Kraus shows his attachment, by saying in regard to an 
excursion, “ If I were to go away in the holidays, my friend 
Kant would have no dinner-companion, which is always 
with me a strong argument against travelling.” They 
contrived in all companies to sit together, and Kraus made 
good use of his pen in defence of his friend and preceptor. 

_ Of the ‘Critique of Practical Reason’ we find no neces- 
sity for adding anything to remarks long since made by us; 
(volume for 1828, p. 331.) It comports better with our 
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purely biographical sketch, to pass to the closing period of 
fourteen years, from 1790 to 1804. It is the period during 
which the Kantian doctrines obtained their first great dif- 
fusion. Their spread appears to have had little reference 
to distinctions of sect. Catholics no less than Protestants 
adopted them with zeal. In Wiirzburg, Professor Reuss 
made a beginning in 1788; he was followed by Dorsch of 
Mayence in 1789, and by Schmitt in Heidelberg. In In- 
golstadt, Professor Grafenstein read lectures on Kant’s 
system, in 1790, as in 1791 did Emes and Muth at Erfurt, 
Damm at Bamberg, and Weber at Dillingen. As for the 
Protestant faculties, the beginning was made at Halle by 
Jacob and Beck. They were followed at Jena by Hufeland 
and Schiitz; in Erlangen by Breyer and Abicht; in Leip- 
sich by Heydenreich and Born; in Gottingen by Bouter- 
weck, Biirger and Staudlin; in Marpurg by Bering; in 
Giessen by Snell; and in Altorf by Will. By this list of 
names, more readily than in any other way, the amazing 
propagation of the system may be indicated. The influ- 
ence on individual minds was such as is almost incredible ; 
which it would be easy to show from the letters of such men 
as Fichte and Erhard. The latter, writing as none but a 
German ever wrote, speaks thus: “All the enjoyment I 
ever felt in my life, is nothing in comparison with the thrill 
which penetrated my whole soul as I perused certain parts 
of the Critique of Practical Reason, Tears of excessive 
rapture were often showered upon the book, and the very 
remembrance of these blissful days, moistened my eyes, 
and elevated my mind, when at a later period, adverse cir- 
cumstances and a melancholy temperament had shut me 
out from every cheerful view of life.” 

In 1790 the ‘Critique of Judgment’ appeared. “ You 
ask me,’’ writes Erhard to Korner, “ what I am now read- 
ing and studying. Nothing less than Kant. His Critique 
of Judgment fascinates me by its new, luminous, spiritual 
contents, and has wrought in me the greatest longing, to 
go more deeply into his philosophy. J have a notion that 
Kant is not so insurmountable a mountain, and I shall cer- 
tainly make myself more thoroughly acquainted with him.’’ 
The influence of Kant upon Schiller, may best be learned 
from the words of the poet, at the time when he was editor 
of the <Horen:’ “ Accept the assurance of my liveliest 
gratitude for the benignant light which you have kindled in 
my soul—a gratitude which, like the gift on which it is 
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founded, is boundless and imperishable.” Philosophers, 
such as Reuss, Baggesen, Kiesewetter, Thibaut, went on 
pilgrimages to Kénigsberg ; and Baggesen did not hesitate 
to apply to Kant the impious title of Messiah the second. 
The judgment of a great physical philosopher, such as 
William von Humboldt, will not fail to gratify the inquisi- 
tive student in such a connexion. In one-of his letters he 
thus expresses himself: « Kant undertook and accomplished 
perhaps the greatest work, which the world has received 
from the philosophic reason of an individual. He proved 
and sifted the sum of philosophical endeavours, in a man- 
ner which forced him to confront the philosophies of all 
times and all nations; he measured, limited and levelled 
the ground of these, destroyed the illusory structures with 
which it had been covered, and, after the completion of 
this labour, established principles in which philosophical 
analysis harmonizes with the common sense of mankind, so 
long misled and stunned by foregoing systems. In the truest 
sense of the words, he carried back philosophy into the 
depths of the human bosom. All that marks the great 
thinker was possessed by him in full measure, and he uni- 
ted in himself qualities which are usually incompatible, 
profundity and acuteness; a dialectic never perhaps exceed- 
ed, whereby the mind was never betrayed into the research of 
truth unattainable by such a method; and philosophical 
genius, extending in every direction the threads of a widely 
spreading web of thought, and connecting all by the unity 
of the idea, without which no philosophical system is pos- 
sible. Schiller has justly remarked, in reference to the 
traces of a feeling heart which occur in his writings, that 
the high calling of the philosopher demands both properties, 
thought and sensibility. But if we contemplate him as 
pursuing, in a single direction, the one path which his ge- 
nius indicated, we shall begin to comprehend the extraor- 
dinary power of the man, in its extent. He was indiffe- 
rent to nothing, either in nature or in the domain of science: 
all was drawn within his circle. In Kant, grandeur and 
power of fancy stand in immediate connexion with pene- 
tration and a of thought. How much or how little of 
the Kantian philosophy may have survived to this day, or 
may hereafter survive, I do not feel competent to determine ; 
but if any man would estimate the glory which Kant has 
conferred on his nation, and the profit which he has be- 
stowed on speculative science, three things are undeniable. 
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Much, namely, that he has demolished, will never arise 
again ; much that he has reared, will never go down; and, 
which is the most important, he has introduced a reform, 
the like of which is not furnished by the history of philo- 
sophy. Hence, on the appearance of his Critique of Pure 
Reason, the feeble semblance of speculative philosophy 
awoke to an activity which we may hope will long ani- 
mate the German mind. As he did not teach so much 
philosophy, as how to philosophize, he communicated 
little of absolute discovery, but rather kindled the torch 
of individual investigation, and thus gave occasion to sys- 
tems and schools, varying in a greater or less degree from 
his own ; and it is characteristic of the lofty freedom of his 
genius, that he was competent to awaken philosophies, per- 
fect in their liberty, and pursuing each its own chosen path.” 

It was scarcely possible for such a mind as that of Goethe 
to become thoroughly Kantianized ; as he confesses; yet 
he declares the Critique of the Judgment to have marked 
an epoch in his life, as harmonizing in a philosophic unity 
his “ widest and most disparate employments, whether 
aesthetic or teleological.”” Jean Paul Richter did not 
escape the contagion. In 1788 he writes to his clerical 
friend Vogel: “In heaven’s name buy me two books, 
‘ Kant’s Elements of the Philosophy of Morals,’ and Kant’s 
¢ Critique of Practical Reason.’ Kant is not merely a great 
luminary, but one entire radiant solar system all at once.” 

The new opinions, thus simultaneously pervading the 
different states of Germany, transcended its confines. In 
Holland, Paul Van Hemert of Amsterdam led the way in 
1792. A literary society was there formed, composed ex- 
clusively of Kantians. In France, the revolutionary tu- 
mults left little room for metaphysics: de Villars published 
a sketch of the system,in 1799. In England some attempts 
were made to introduce transcendental philosophy, with 
such success as might have been expected. Mr. DeQuincy 
would have us believe that the unfavourable result is due to 
the incapacity of the agents. “The persons who originally 
introduced the Kantian philosophy to the notice of the 
English public, or rather attempted to do so, were two Ger- 
mans—Dr. Willich and (not long after) Dr. Nitsch. Dr. 
Willich, I think,‘ has been gone to Hades for these last 
dozen years; certainly his works have: and Dr. Nitsch, 
though not gone to Hades, is gone (I understand) to Ger- 
many ; which answers my purpose as well; for it is not 
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likely that a few words uttered in London will contrive to 
find out a man buried in the throng of thirty million Ger- 
mans. Quoad hoc, therefore, Dr. Nitsch may be consi- 
dered no less defunct than Dr. Willich ; and I can run no risk 
of wounding any body’s feelings; if I should pronounce both 
doctors very eminent blockheads.’? The only respectable 
publications in England, proposing to call attention to Kant’s 
system, have been an article by Dr. Thomas Brown, in 
the Edinburgh Review ; Professor Dugald Stewart’s noti- 
ces, which were founded on no nearer acquaintance with 
Kant than could be gathered from Dégérando ; Madame de 
Stael’s Germany, originally published in London; Cole- 
ridge’s scattered observations; the Article ¢ Kant’ in the En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis, and the brief hints of De Quincey, 
the English Opium-eater. For we cannot take into con- 
sideration the jargon of Wirgman. 

The teaching of Kant occasioned just alarm among the 
friends of scriptural orthodoxy, and even drew upon him 
the censure of the government, though not in a public man- 
ner. For in 1794, he received a cabinet order, in which it 
was enjoined upon him by royal authority to forbear for 
the future all observations on religion, whether natural or 
revealed, either in lectures or through the press; an injunc- 
tion which he sacredly observed to the day of the King’s 
death. It is probable that the work which gave most 
offence was his ‘ Religion within the bounds of Pure Rea- 
son:’ and it is well known by all who ever looked into his 
writings, that, without formally abandoning Christianity, 
Kant endeavoured to establish principles utterly irrecon- 
cileable with its fundamental doctrines. All the theological 
and philosophical instructers of the University of Kénigsberg 
were forbidden to read lectures upon the offensive work, 
and newly inducted professors were brought under a simi- 
lar engagement. 

Kant was now entering upon the seventy-first year of his 
age; and,after a life of unbounded popularity, he was greatly 
affected by the obloquy which his religious opinions now 
began to draw upon him, and especially by the censure of 
the court, with which he had been an object of special 
favour. It preyed upon his spirits and his health, and 
wrought a perceptible change in his manners. He ceased 
to appear in public assemblies, and after the yea? 1794 
sought entertainment almost entirely within his own doors. 
The infirmities of age gained rapidly upon him. He soon 
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abandoned all private instructions, lecturing once a day, 
alternately on Logic and Metaphysics, He applied himself 
sarcinas colligere, such was his expression, and was busied 
in preparing for the press his Anthropology, and his unfin- 
ished work on the Metaphysics of Morals. He declined 
the rectorship of the university, which fell to his turn in 
1796, but prepared for publication his work on Law. At 
the same time he was labouring upon his Theory of Virtue 
and the second part of the Metaphysics of Morals, which 
were published in 1797. His infirmities of body and mind 
continued to increase, and he ceased to deliver any public 
lectures. The commencement of his last course was cele- 
brated on the 14th of June 1797, with great enthusiasm by 
the assembled students of the institution of which he had 
been the most distinguished ornament for forty-two years. 
The sufferings which he endured were the more embarras- 
sing, as he had all his life maintained that health was in 
every man’s power, and he still struggled against his infir- 
mities, and wrote a treatise on the “ power of the mind, by 
its mere purpose, to overmaster its morbid feelings.” This 
was dedicated to the celebrated physician Hufeland, with 
whom he lived on terms of affectionate intimacy. 

By the demise of Frederick William H., Kant felt him- 
self absolved from his obligation to refrain from theological 
discussion; accordingly he published his work on the 
‘Conflict of the Faculties,-in 1798. The same year he 
closed the series of his own works with his Anthropology, 
of which two thousand copies were rapidly sold ; stating 
in the preface, that he was prevented by the infirmities of 
age from giving to the public a similar manual on Physi- 
cal Geography. 

His next labour was the revision of his manuscripts, with 
the aid of several favourite pupils. Jasche was entrusted 
with the editing of the Logic, while Rink took charge of 
the Physical Geography and ‘ Paedagogik.’ But the vene- 
rable sage was sinking. In 1802 his memory was so much 
impaired, that he found it difficult to maintain a train of 
thought, and even hesitated in naming the most familiar 
objects. He still kept up his practice of making perpetual 
notes, on little memorandum-cards. He was by no means 
blind to the symptoms of this decay ; but would often say, 
« Gentlemen, I am old and feeble, and you must treat me 
as you would a child.” Till the year 1802, he persevered 
in his practice of never lying down from five o’clock in the 
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morning until 10 at night; but now his limbs began to fail 
him, and life itself became a burden. His sleep was dis- 
turbed by frightful dreams, and the detail of his distresses 
and weaknesses, as given by his biographer, is painful jin 
the extreme. Seldom, indeed, have we perused the account 
of a more melancholy close of life; especially as we do not 
learn that the humiliating anguish was mitigated by any of 
the hopes derived from revelation. He died on the night of 
Sunday, the 12th of February, 1804, in the 80th year of 
his age. 

The bodily frame of Kant was frail and diminutive. He 
was scarcely five feet high, of small bones, slender muscles, 
and.contracted chest. His head and countenance were 
fine, his eyes soft and vivacious in their expression. His 
pupils often mention the beaming of his clear blue eye, and 
the peculiar penetration of his glance. His hair was au- 
burn, and even to his latest years he retained a brilliant 
freshness of complexion. Notwithstanding the weakness 
of his frame, he succeeded, by extreme care, in accomplish- 
ing herculean labours, and this, for a large portion of his 
life, without positive disease ; exercising himself constantly, 
according to his darling theory, in destroying the first 
symptoms of disease, by violently refusing attention to them. 
In disposition, Kant possessed a softness which might have 
been mistaken for weakness; being almost feminine in his 
sympathies, and slow to apprehend the bad traits of those 
around him. With his colleagues he was invariably cour- 
teous and obliging. To students, especially to indigent 
young men of merit, he loved to offer the hand of encour- 
agement. 

We have mentioned his punctuality in respect to univer- 
sity duties. His lectures were an hour in length, and were 
often so far extemporaneous as to betray the rise of new 
ideas and the process of new speculations and conclusions, 
as he went along. It is believed that on these occasions 
the riches of his mind was displayed far more than in 
any thing which he published. Even in his table-talk he 
often poured forth a lavish flood of eloquent discourse, the 
more effective from his uninterrupted serenity, his child-like 
simplicity, and the reverence manifested by all around him. 
During his years of strength, cheerfulness and hope so pre- 
dominated in his disposition, that he was regarded by all 
who knew him, as one of the happiest of men. 

Kant professed to honour the Bible as the best guide for 
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the public mind, and vehemently condemned such as sought 
to weaken its influence upon the common people; it is to 
be feared that of proper faith in its divine authority he was 
altogether devoid. Of Eloquence, he held alow estimate, 
believing it to be a deceitful art. In literature, he was pe- 
culiarly fond of satire; no man more relished such works 
as Don Quixote, Hudibras, and Lichtenberg’s Illustrations 
of Hogarth. His favourite Latin authors were, first Ju- 
venal, then Horace and Lucretius. In German poetry, his 
circle did not reach much beyond Haller, Wieland, Lessing, 
and Biirger. The master-pieces of Goethe and Schiller ap- 
peared when he was absorbed in greater cares. He ad- 
hered through life to his admiration of a few foreign writers, 
Locke, Pope, Hume, Hutcheson, Montaigne and Rousseau. 

We cannot think it will be uninteresting to give some 
glimpses of his private ways, and the habits of his study. 
His life was like clockwork. Winter and summer he rose 
precisely at five o’clock; his servant, Lampe, who lived 
with him thirty years, having orders to pull him out of bed, 
in case of any delay. Towards the close of this period, he 
once appealed to his veteran attendant, during a dinner- 
party, to testify whether he had ever lain half an hour later. 
On rising, he smoked a pipe of tobacco, and drank two cups 
of very weak tea, but without eating. He then applied 
himself to labour, until his lecture-hour, which was usually 
seven or eight o’clock ; returning to his toils after the lec- 
ture, and studying until half past twelve, when he dressed 
for dinner. On Sundays and holidays he spent the whole 
forenoon at the desk. As he took but one meal in the day, 
it was his custom at this hour to banish every thought of 
labour. His food was simple, but well-prepared, and his 
wines were of choice purity. He disliked hurry in eating, 
and often quoted with approbation the Roman phrase coe- 
nam ducere. The tone of conversation at table was fami- 
liar, and he even encouraged this by the free use of little 
provincialisms in his language. In the afternoon, he never 
failed to walk for an hour; inearly years, with some one of 
his colleagues or pupils, but after the year 1785, always 
alone, in consequence of the injury which his lungs sus- 
tained from conversing as he walked. WN o change of wea- 
ther caused any difference in this exercise. On returning 
to his house, he attended to little domestic matters, and 
then read the journals ; which, from his strong curiosity for 
news, sometimes broke in upon his forenoons. Then he 
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paced his floor, meditating upon the lectures of the next 
day, or such other literary work as he had on hand, or 
jotted down memoranda on his little cards. He retired to 
rest about ten. Except the wine which he used at dinner, 
his only beverage was water; beer he abhorred, holding it 
to be the slow poison of Germany. 

In the care of his person, Kant was punctilious beyond 
the wont of German literati. His daily ablutions were all 
but those of a Mussulman. ~His dress was neat, and he 
wore a sword as long as the mode of the eighteenth cen- 
tury endured. The three-cornered hat he never laid aside. 
Being a bachelor, he occupied a moderately-sized house of 
two stories, containing no other inmates except the servants, 
Here, with a certain degree of elegance, there was the 
greatest simplicity of arrangement. 

Kant was no traveller. He died where he was born, 
and during a long life seldom passed the gates of his native 
city ; nor did he ever go out of the province of East Prus- 
sia, With a number of valuable friends, he lived on terms 
of close intimacy, frequently meeting them at their own 
houses or at hisown. Such were the merchants Green and 
Motherby, both Englishmen, Hay, Jacobi, Toussaint, and 
the boooksellers Kanter and Nicolovius. He also cultiva- 
ted the society of Hippel, Scheffner, Ruffman, the banker, 
General Meyer, Count Henkel, and the duke of Holstein- 
Beck. In these hours of relaxation, all his abstractions were 
forgotten, and it seemed to be his aim to make himself per- 
fectly intelligible. Even children were won by his genial 
warmth and gentleness, and welcomed him to every house 
which he visited. In his own house, he made it a rule 
never to sit down to table without at least two guests; 
and these were times of unembarrassed relaxation, for they 
often remained at table three hours. Visits of ceremony 
or of curiosity always set him upon thorns. The history 
of one day is very much the history of all; the even tenor 
of his life knew but little change ; and he grew old amidst 
the very scenes and habits of his youth. 

It was not to be expected that a revolution so fundamen- 
tal as that which ensued upon the diffusion of the Kantian 
philosophy, should be effected without opposition. Of that 
opposition, we have a word or two tosay. The first-and 
most violent attack upon the system proceeded, as was 
natural, from the Wolfians, and from Halle, as the citadel 
of Wolfianism. Eberhard, a popular writer, and not above 
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suspicion himself in regard to orthodoxy, established in 
1788 a philosophical magazine, in avowed opposition to 
Kant. In 1790, Kant replied to Eberhard, and particularly 
to the charge that his theory was to be substantially found 
in Leibnitz. This reply went rapidly through two edi- 
tions. Eberhard, however, was by no means daunted; he 
established a new journal at Berlin, the ¢ Philosophical 
Archives,’ and sustained it during the years 1792 and 1793, 
His chief co-workers were Schwab, Brastberger and Maas. 
He also published philosophical epistles. In these works, 
the controversy turned chiefly on the speculative proof of 
the Being of God, in regard to which Kant’s demonstration 
was denied the claim of originality, in favour of Basedow ; 
the insufficiency of Kant’s Categories to the structure of a 
sound Ontology; the relation of virtue to happiness; and 
the necessity of regarding the latter, which the Wolfians 
asserted. The opponents of Kant found the era favoura- 
ble for charging his views with a destructive tendency, as 
connected with the French Revolution. 

A second source of opposition was found in the more ex- 
tended ranks of popular or superficial metaphysicians. In 
the estimation of these the opinions of Kant were intolerable. 
That time and space should be nothing, but forms of our sub- 
jective perception ; and that our knowledge compasses only 
phenomena, and not the veritable things themselves; that the 
teleological argument for God’s existence should be explo- 
ded; these tenets naturally struck them as absurd and dange- 
rous; and there were not wanting some who stigmatized 
Kant as an Atheist. Similar objections were made to the 
system of disinterested virtue, and of obedience out of mere 
reverence to law, and compliance with the <categori- 
cal imperative.’ The new terminology was also repulsive. 
The more elegant scholars revolted against such barbarisms 
as Amphiboly, Antimony, Katharticon, Noumen, Hpigenesis. 
The rigid and complicated systematic structure awakened 
similar opposition. 

From this class arose a host of controvertists. Mendels- 
sohn published his elegant defence of the ontological argu- 
ment for the divine existence; and was thereby involved in a 
dispute with Jacob of Halle. Wit and sarcasm were enlisted 
in the service, and the very titles of the works evince the 
temper of their controversy. For example: ¢ Critical Pro- 
menade to the goal of Reason, in the Elysian Fields, by 
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Reason ; by a negro; Morocco, 1810.’—‘ The Ghost of De- 
spairing Metaphysic; a critical drama, for the thorough ana- 
lysis of the Spirit of Life.? The wit of these productions 
must have lain in something beyond the title-page. The 
opposition of the popular philosophy was brought out with 
far more effect, in the gay writings of Nicolai, of Berlin, 
in his ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek,’ in his metaphysical 
romances, and in his discourses before the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences. These satirical and polemical publications 
gratified the public taste, and were extensively popular. 

A third and more important source of opposition revealed 
itself in the religious world, both in its theological and its 
philosophical portions. Notwithstanding the endeavours of 
Kant to keep within the confines of church-orthodoxy, his 
speculations were in a high degree offensive to all the 
sounder theologians. Nowhere in Germany had Protes- 
tantism sunk more deeply into the hearts of the people, than 
in the kingdom of Wurtemburg. Let it be observed that 
this was the country of Schiller, of Stiudlin, of Schelling, 
of Paulus, of Hegel and of Strauss; all of whom were 
alumni of the university of Tiibingen. The venerable Storr 
illustrated this seminary with his evangelical instructions. 
He was followed by Flatt, who entered the lists against 
Kant, in several well-known publications, Every univer- 
sity was in some degree agitated by the controversy. It 
reached to the examinations of candidates for the ministry : 
and, at length, as we have already said, called forth the 
edict of 1794. Among the Roman Catholics, there were 
many in the monasteries whose scholastic training had em- 
inently fitted for entering into the subtleties of Kant. Seve- 
ral great men in the universities avowed themselves his 
disciples. But as the leaven spread, the restraints of supe- 
riors became more rigorous: the studies of monks were 
more closely guarded; and in 1791 the Capuchins ordained 
in the provinces of the Upper Rhine, that no works tainted 
with this philosophy should be printed among their order. 
Stattler, of Munich, wrote a work entitled Anti-Kant, in 
which he reviled the philosopher in unmeasured terms ; and 
Adam Weishaupt, the father of the Illuminati, once a profes- 
sor at Ingolstadt, issued a series of works on the same side. 
__ There is in every country and there has been especially 
in Germany a class of philosophers, whose tendency to- 
wards mysticism has kept them aloof from the cold ration- 
alistic or skeptical systems. Such men there were, even 
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amiong the friends and pupils of Kant, and some of these 
were his most formidable opponents, Such was the pro- 
found, passionate and laconic Hamann, who composed a 
‘ Metacritique of the Purism of Pure Reason.’ Such was 
Herder, a no less celebrated man, one of the great names 
of the period; who in his ¢ Metacritique of Pure Reason,’ 
and in other works, waxed fiercer and fiercer, and directed 
all the fireworks of his exuberant genius against his old 
master. Such was Jacobi, the philosopher of Feeling, who 
owned no basis for Philosophy but Faith, and who shrunk 
with apprehension from the monumental coldness of the 
Critical speculatioms. All these great authors considered 
religion as consisting very much in a felt communion with 
God; and were unwilling to exchange this for the frigid 
morality of Kant. 

Notwithstanding these formidable classes of antagonists, 
the Kantian philosophy, considered as Transcendental, 
may be said to have triumphed. Not that there now ex- 
ists on earth a strictly Kantian school; but that the succes- 
sive surges of philosophies, which dash and break and die 
upon the German shore, all derive their impetus and direc- 
tion from the swell of this Northern tide; while of the 
Leibnitz-Wolfian systems there has been no succession. 
It may be doubted whether there ever lived a philoso- 
pher, who in his own lifetime operated on so wide a circle, 
and whose particular teachings became obsolete so soon 
after his death. Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz, did not live to measure their own power, but it 
was a power which lasted for ages. In the case of Kant, 
his mission seems to have been to set others at work; and 
could he rise and see the doings of his successors; he 
would scarcely recognise a lineament of his own in the 
theories of Schelling, Baader, Daub and Hegel. 

In conclusion we may be allowed to observe, that we 
have not the slightest expectation that the system of Kant, 
or any modification of it, will ever prevail in Great Britain 
or America. After all the zealous and often able attempts 
which have been made, it is only the extremest appenda- 
ges of the structure which have been reproduced’ among 
us. A few phrases of the transcendental philosophy have 
been caught up, and this not so much by systematic stu- 
dents of science, as by popular it¢érateurs ; but of the 
fundamental principles of the system, not one has incorpo- 
rated itself into our theories, or even commended itself to 
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our apprehension. And when we consider the influence 
exerted, in every change, and without a single known ex- 
ception, by the Critical Philosophy upon the doctrines of 
Christianity, we rejoice and are thankful that the barrier of 
our national stubbornness is so insuperable. 


Art. IV.—1. Presbytery and not Prelacy the Scriptural 
and Primitive Polity, proved from the testimonies of 
Scripture, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the Reformers, 
and the English and Oriental Churches. Also, the 
Antiquity of Presbytery, including an account of the 
ancient Culdees and of St. Patrick. By Thomas Smyth, 
Author of Lectures on the Apostolical Succession, Eccle- 
siastical Republicanism, Ecclesiastical Catechism, etc. 
Boston : Crocker & Brewster. 1843. 8vo. pp. 568. 

2. EKeclesiastical Republicanism, or the Republicanism, 
Liberality and Catholicity of Presbytery, in contrast 
with Prelacy and Popery. By Thomas Smyth, Author 
of Lectures, etc. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1840. 
12mo. pp. 323. ny 


We have here two new volumes by the indefatigable 
author of the Lectures on Apostolical Succession. The 
more elaborate and important of the two is constructed on 
the same general method with its predecessor, but with the 
advantage of appearing ina more digested, systematic form. 
In either case, the circumstance which first strikes the read- 
er is the number and variety of authors quoted. None 
but a well stocked and selected library could furnish the 
material of such a volume. It is in this richness of mate- 
rial that the value of the work chiefly consists. That it 
should do so, would seem indeed to have been the author’s 
purpose. It is important that this should be distinctly un- 
derstood, in order that justice may be done both to him and 
his productions. Had his aim been simply to produce an 
original argument, the multitude of his citations would be 
a serious blemish. But, unless we misconceive his plan, it 
is a little peculiar. We have lately had occasion to ex- 
pose the want of congruity between the high claims of 
episcopacy as a homogeneous system and the endless di- 
‘versity of the grounds on which it is maintained. What 
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we then merely hinted at, is here carried out in full detail. 
Episcopal as well as Presbyterian writers here speak for 
themselves. The author acts merely as a judge, or at most 
as an advocate, to elicit and array the proofs. By this seve- 
ral valuable ends are answered. In the first place we are 
made to see what Presbytery has always claimed to be. 
The concessions, which have sometimes been imputed to 
us, and made the ground of adverse arguments, or at least 
of arrogant pretensions by our adversaries, are here dis- 
proved, in the most conclusive manner, by quotations from 
the highest Presbyterian authorities. At the same time, 
the essential harmony of Presbyterian writers is evinced, 
not by assertion but by documentary evidence. In the 
next place, the extent of prelatical pretension is inade tc 
bear witness against itself. We are not left to believe it on 
the word of controversial opponents, but on that of the 
most eminent episcopal writers. We also have an oppor- 
tunity of observing their mutual disagreement as recorded by 
themselves. But the most interesting feature of the work 
is the display which it gives of important concessions on 
the part of prelatists. These are not directly or distinctly 
treated. They are scattered through the work; but even 
thus dispersed, they cannot fail to strike the reader, Their 
effect upon us has been to suggest a new task for our au- 
thor’s practised and unwearied pen. What we propose for 
his consideration is a professed exhibition of episcopal con- 
cessions as to the fundamental doctrines of church govern- 
ment. Such a performance would be eminently seasonable 
and, if well executed, no doubt most acceptable and highly 
useful. For its preparation Mr. Smyth, we think, is pecu- 
liarly qualified. He not only has at his command the re- 
quisite materials, but is now an experienced labourer in this 
very field. Much that he has already gathered would be 
available for this end also. At the same time he would be 
able to give such a work more unity of plan and execution, 
than belongs to either of his larger volumes which have 
been already published. ah 

This brings us back to the description of the one now 
immediately before us. We have spoken of it as an essen- 
tial part of Mr. Smyth’s design to cite a great variety of 
testimony. ‘This relieves him from the charge, which su- 
perficial or unfriendly readers might allege against him, of 
pedantic ostentation. It has, however, tended likewise to 
increase the difficulty of constructing a continuous and ho- 
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mogeneous argument of hisown. He has evidently writ- 
ten with two ends in view, The one was to exhibit an 
array of testimonies, presbyterian and episcopal ; the other 
to weave these into a compact whole, by making them the 
basis or material, or both, of an original argument. It 
would scarcely be possible to execute this double plan in 
such a way as to prevent one part from being carried out 
at the expense of the other. From this dilemma Mr. 
Smyth has not been able altogether to escape. In collecting 
and arranging his citations he has frequently allowed the 
thread of his own argument to be broken or entangled. 
The successive steps of his ratiocination are not always 
consistent. There is sometimes even an appearance of 
direct contradiction. In some cases, this is doubtless nothing 
more than anappearance. A mere variation in the mode of 
statement, in the turn of the expression, in the use of com- 
mon technicalities, may give rise to apparent inconsisten- 
cies, when really the same substantial truths are taught. 
This may happen even when the writer is merely tracing 
the process through which his own mind has passed in 
reaching its conclusions. Much more, when at the same 
time he undertakes to show how other minds have been af- 
fected by the subject. He has then to keep in view at once 
the various forms in which a number and variety of writers 
have exhibited that subject, and the course of his own rea- 
sonings. In detailing the latter he can hardly be expected 
to escape the influence of the former. He can hardly be 
expected to express his own views with an invariable 
precision and uniformity, while he is reporting those of 
others, in every variety of language. What he says in his 
own person will inevitably sometimes take a tinge from 
the peculiar phraseology, if not from the peculiar mode of 
thought, belonging to some writer whose opinions have 
been just before examined and described. We are, there- 
fore, not surprised that Mr. Smyth, while exhibiting the 
views of different authors, as to the nature of the apostolic 
Office, and its relation to the ordinary ministry, should 
Sometimes speak as if, in his own judgment, it was 
essentially superior to the eldership, sometimes as if 
it had no such superiority. And the same may be 
said, in substance, of some other points on which he 
touches. We are willing in such cases, to impute the 
variation not so much to the author as to his authorities ; 
_ and as it was his very plan, in part, to show that variation, 
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it cannot, in reference to that part, be a fault or an error to 
have done so. And even if this apparent inconsistency 
were greater than it is, and of more frequent occurrence, 
it would scarcely detract from the value of the work, asa 
body of testimony drawn from various quarters. This, as 
we have said, is what will chiefly interest the great majority 
of readers. It is also what the author seems to have had 
primarily in view. If his design, as we suppose, was to 
present the views of many writers in different places, times, 
and ecclesiastical connexions, he has certainly succeeded in 
a manner at once creditable to himself and interesting to 
his readers. 

The volume is divided into three books, in the first of 
which he exhibits the argument from scripture; in the se- 
cond, that from the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the Reformers, 
and eminent Anglican and Romish writers; in the third, 
that from the practice of various ancient churches, inclu- 
ding those of Ireland and Scotland. _ After some introduc- 
tory remarks on the importance of the questions to be 
treated, and the manner of conducting the discussion, he 
defines his position as a Presbyterian, and that of the 
Presbyterian body generally, as he understands it. In op- 
position to the statements of Bishop Kenrick, the Oxford 
Tracts and others, he shows that Presbyterians have always 
claimed apostolical authority for their church-government. 
His next positions are that presbytery is the true episco- 
pacy ; that the apostles were both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary ministers; that as ordinary ministers, they were pres- 
byters and are succeeded by presbyters ; and that the suc- 
cession of presbyters is the only ministerial succession that 
can be certainly proved. In support or illustration of these 
positions, he adduces the concessions or the arguments of 
various writers, ancient and modern. 

He then proceeds to show that the claims of presbytery 
to the ministerial succession are sustained by the condition 
of the church during our Lord’s ministry. In support of 
this position, after pointing out the necessity of an appeal 
to scripture exclusively, and showing that some determi- 
nate scheme of church government is contained in scripture, 
he undertakes to demonstrate that the character of the 
church and its ministry, during our Lord’s continuance 
with it, was presbyterian and not prelatical, in the course 
of which he exhibits the commissions of the twelve and the 
seventy in parallel columns. The claims of presbytery to 
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the true apostolical or ministerial succession are then sus- 
tained by the character and condition of the church when 
our Lord ascended up into heaven. In order to this, the 
author attempts to show that the apostles were not fully 
commissioned until after our Lord’s resurrection; that the 
final commission at the time of Christ’s ascension is the 
true and only charter of the church and ministry; and 
that this commission was not given to the apostles exclu- 
sively, but to all the disciples.as representatives of the 
church, and includes in it all ecclesiastical power and ju- 
risdiction. To his argument from scripture, Mr. Smyth 
here adds, by way of inference, that while this commission 
was addressed primarily to the church in its universal cha- 
racter, and not to the apostles or ministers, it nevertheless 
as plainly and certainly implies the appointment of an or- 
der of teachers; that the great end and object contemplated 
in the appointment of these officers was the preaching of 
the gospel ; that there is no foundation for the distinction, 
upon which prelatists build, between the power of order, 
including confirmation, ordination, the admission and ex- 
clusion of members, and the power of jurisdietion or go- 
vernment, including the cognizance of causes, the decision 
of questions on points of faith, and the granting of indul- 
gences; and lastly, that the power given to the church is 
limited by the authority claimed for scripture, and by the 
rights reserved to Christ himself, as the sole Head of the 
Church. We are not prepared to go all lengths with Mr. 
Smyth, as to some of these positions. We hesitate espe- 
cially in reference to the precise relation which the origi- 
nal apostles bore to contemporary ministers, and in refer- 
ence to the derivation of ecclesiastical authority through the 
body of the church. We are aware, however, that the 
views which Mr. Smyth espouses, as to these points, are 
sustained by high authorities, and we have been not a little 
interested in the exhibition of those authorities in the work 
before us. We have no intention to discuss the question 
here, but shall proceed to state that in the closing section of 
the third chapter there is a clear and satisfactory exposure 
of the absurdities involved in the pretensions which prela- 
tists build upon the apostolical commission. 

_ That the claims of Presbytery to the ministerial succes- 
sion are sustained by apostolical authority, is shown from 
the powers and titles ascribed to the ministry by the apos- 
tles themselves, It is then proved that there was but one 
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order of permanent ministers in the apostolical churches ; 
that presbyters, not prelates, are placed next to the apostles, 
in the foundation of the church; that the classification of 
church officers in the New Testament excludes prelates ; 
that the titles bishop and presbyter are convertible terms ; 
and that the very usurpation of the former by prelates is a 
proof of the human origin of prelacy. The section in 
which these last points are treated (the sixth of the fourth 
chapter) is particularly worthy of attention, on account of 
the variety of valuable testimonies there collected to the 
truth of the positions which the author is defending. To 
this negative view of the matter the author very properly 
adds a demonstration of the positive position, that presbyters 
are clothed, by apostolical authority, with all the functions 
of the ministry, being divinely authorized to preach the 
gospel, to conduct public worship, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and to exercise jurisdiction, all which is proved, not 
only from scripture and the fathers, but from the writings of 
prelatists themselves. This view of the primitive church- 
constitution removes, as Mr, Smyth has well observed, all 
the difficulties thrown in our way by prelatists. 

Having shown, from the fathers, that presbyters have 
the power of discipline and excommunication, the highest 
acts of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, he maintains that the 
power of presbyters to ordain was formerly acknowledged 
by the churches of Rome and England, and is clear both 
from the nature of ordination, which he explains at length, 
and from the circumstances of Barnabas and Paul’s ordi- 
nation as recorded in the thirteenth of Acts. This last is 
another point respecting which we are not entirely satisfied 
with Mr. Smyth’s conclusions or the reasonings which lead 
to them; but as we cannot enter into the discussion here, 
we choose to express doubt rather than positive dissent. 
The ordaining power of the primitive presbyters is further 
shown from the cases of Timothy and Titus, confirmed by 
the practice of antiquity, the teachings of the schoolmen, the 
concessions of the prelatists themselves, and the universal 
judgment of the church, all which combine to make pres- 
byterian orders more valid, regular, and certain than any 
other. 

Thus far the argument has had reference exclusively to 
bishops and presbyters; but now the author attacks the 
prelatical doctrine that the deacons constitute one order of 


the ministry, and undertakes to show, from scripture, the 
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fathers, the practice of the Roman church, and the conces- 
sions of prelatical writers, that the deacon’s office is en- 
tirely distinct from the Christian ministry in the highest 
sense of the term. It ought, however, to have been more 
distinctly stated, that the application of the terms minzster 
and ministry to deacons is not unscriptural, since these 
words are in fact mere Latin equivalents for the Greek 
Gidxoves and diaxovia. In the sense which is generally put 
upon the words, however, and in which the author avow- 
edly uses them, his proposition is unquestionably true. 
The alleged prelatical character of Sylvanus, Andronicus, 
Junia, Epaphroditus, Timothy, Titus, James, and the se- 
ven angels, is examined and disproved; as well as the 
arguments in favour of that system drawn from the hea- 
venly hierarchy, the Jewish hierarchy, the constitution of 
the ancient synagogue, and from the early rise and general 
prevalence of prelatical episcopacy. 

But the claims of presbytery to the true apostolical suc- 
cession may be further sustained by an appeal to the Fathers, 
and such an appeal our author makes, though not without 
necessary cautions with respect to the authority belonging 
to that class of writers. Laying it down as a fundamental 
maxim, that the word of God is the only authoritative stan- 
dard of faith or practice, he exposes the popular fallacies 
arising from the ambiguity of the word odd, and a false 
notion of the quantity and quality of testimony furnished 
by the Fathers. He shows that this testimony is, to a great 
extent, discordant, and therefore inconclusive, that the 
‘Fathers themselves teach us not to rely implicitly upon it, 
that prelatists themselves admit its insufficiency, even when 
unanimous, to establish any doctrine or practice, and indeed 
its irrelevancy to the questions in dispute. Having thus 
laid down the necessary limits and restrictions, he defines 
more positively how far the testimony of the Fathers is ad- 
missible, desirable and highly important, especially when it 
clearly favours Presbyterian principles, in spite of the so- 
phistical devices which have been employed to nullify its 
force, and which the author exposes in thirteen introducto- 
ry cautions. The sophisms thus detected are such as the 
confounding of three offices with three orders in one min- 
istry, or of mere conventional distinctions with essential 
ones; the antedating of patristic testimonies ; the putting 
of earlier and later Fathers on a level of authority ; making 
the later authoritative expounders of the elder ; ignoring the 
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distinction between parochial and diocesan episcopacy ; let- 
ting a few select divines speak as organs of the universal 
church; arguing from the mere existence or expediency to the 
necessity and binding obligation of a certain system; false 
translation and forced interpretatation of the testimonies 
cited; making partial testimonies exclude full ones ; reject- 
ing arbitrarily those ancient writers as schismatics and here- 
tics, whose testimony cannot be evaded; denying the an- 
tiquity of presbytery, because the reformed church did not 
exist before the reformation ; and lastly claiming apostolical 
authority for papal institutions, because they existed before 
the papacy was formally established. 

In citing the testimony of the Fathers, our author classifies 
them as the Apostolic Fathers, the Primitive Fathers, the 
later Fathers, and the Schoolmen. After stating the true 
value of the Apostolic Fathers, he shows the uncertainty 
which overhangs the epistles of Ignatius, and the want of 
any proof in them, corrupted as they are, in favour of pre- 
lacy, nay, their direct testimony in behalf of presbytery. 
The other witnesses cited are Papias, Justin Martyr, Ire- 
naeus, Victor, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Hippoly- 
tus, Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Cyprian, Firmilian, 
Novatus, Eusebius, Hilary, Damasus, Aerius, Basil, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssene, Ambrose, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Paphnutius Synesius, Pe- 
lagius, Severus, Theodoret, Primasius, Sedulius, and the 
Apostolical constitutions and canons. To these he adds 
the testimony of the Schoolmen, or Fathers of the Middle 
Age, and of the Roman, Greek, Syrian, and Reformed 
Churches, including that of England, to the apostolical 
succession of presbyters. 

In the first four books, the author’s purpose has been to 
establish the scriptural authority of Presbyterian govern- 
ment, not only by direct appeal to scripture itself, but by 
the testimonies and concessions, both of churches and in- 
dividual writers in all ages. This being established, as he 
well observes, the mere historical or antiquarian question, 
as to the actual execution of the primitive design, in diffe- 
rent times and places, is of secondary moment. Even this, 
however, is a test from which our doctrine has no need to 
shrink, as Mr. Smyth has clearly shown in his third book, the 
design of which is to demonstrate positively the antiquity 
of Presbyterian order, by showing its existence in the 
primitive churches, and in those of Gaul, Egypt, Scythia, 
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Bavaria, and the East. The same thing is then more par- 
ticularly shown, with respect to the first churches of Britain 
and Ireland. We have here a minute and interesting account 
of the Culdees, drawn from a variety of sources. The chap- 
ter on Saint Patrick and the Irish churches is also worthy of 
particular attention. It closes with a spirited appeal to the 
author’s countrymen, which we should rejoice to see effec- 
tual. After a section on the Paulicians, Aerians, and Vau- 
dois, he shews the same thing to be true in relation to the 
Lollards and the Syrian and Bohemian churches. He also 
dwells upon the curious fact, that the Episcopalians of 
South Carolina, in 1785, held and avowed Presbyte- 
rian ‘principles as to the constitution of the church, 
a practical concession which deserves to be regarded asa 
very striking testimony in our favour. The last position 
taken by the author is that the Presbyterian churches of 
America, so far from being justly chargeable with “novelty”’ 
and “mushroom growth,” are the most ancient churches in 
the country. The whole work closes with a series of brief 
but pertinent reflections on the history and present aspect 
of the controversy. 

If, in addition to the summary view which we have given 
of the author’s plan, and the more general remarks prece-~ 
ding it, we thought it necessary to characterize this treatise 
as a whole, we should call attention, in the first place, to the 
comprehensiveness of its design, We are not aware of 
any interesting or important question, involved in the con- 
troversy, which is left untouched. The extent and variety 
of the author’s reading, upon this and kindred subjects, 
have made him acquainted with the various aspects under 
which the whole dispute has been presented, and with the 
precise points which are now at issue. If he has not always 
made them as distinctly visible to the reader as they must 
be to himself, it has arisen from the difficulty, which we 
have already pointed out, of executing with uniform suc- 
cess, a sonréwhat peculiar and complicated plan. We are 
free to say, however, that no one can attentively peruse 
this volume, without having fully, and for the most part 
clearly, brought before his mind the various theories of 
church government, and the grounds on which they are 
supported, often in the very words of their respective advo- 
cates. This latter circumstance, while it detracts, as we 
have seen, from the unity and absolute consistency of the 
author’s own argument, adds much to the historical and 
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literary interest of his performance. Its merit, in this 
respect, is greater than any but an attentive reader would 
imagine. We are constantly surprised at the industry with 
which all accessible authorities have been resorted to, and 
so cited as to furnish the means of more particular exami- 
nation on the reader’s part. In this the author has done 
wisely, not so much for mere immediate success, as for per- 
manent utility and reputation. This volume, like its pre- 
decessor, will be apt to alarm American readers by its bulk 
and show of erudition. Those who have been nourished 
on the modern diet of newspapers and cheap literature have 
little taste or stomach for more solid aliment. But even 
some who are at first repelled by the magnitude and co- 
pious contents of the volume, may hereafter resort to it as 
a guide to the original sources of information, and thus be 
led to read the whole. In this connexion, we must not 
omit to mention a valuable catalogue or index of the most 
important works upon the subject, which the author has 
prepared and appended to the volume. Most of these 
works are in his own possession, and have been employed 
in the construction of this treatise. 

Another creditable feature of the work, considered as an 
original argument, is its freedom from extremes, and an 
enlarged view of the subject of church-government, which 
could never have resulted from mere solitary speculation, 
but which has obviously flowed, in this case, from an ex- 
tensive comparison of opinions, with the grounds on which 
they rest. By such a process one becomes aware that what 
might otherwise have appeared to be a happy discovery 
is nothing more than an exploded error, and that much is to 
be said and has been said, in favour of opinions, which 
dogmatical ignorance would at once set down as obsolete 
absurdities. We think it the more necessary to make this 
general commendatory statement, because we differ from 
the author as to some points, both of his reasoning and in- 
terpretation, only one or two of which could be even hinted 
at, on this occasion. 

The only other circumstance, which we should think it 
necessary to bring before our readers, as a characteristic of 
the book, is its completeness in all outward and mechanical 
advantages. The typography is elegant and in the main 
correct, and the volume is abundantly provided with the 
almost indispensable conveniences of copious indexes and 
tables of contents, which seem to be prepared with great 
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care and exactness. These are particulars in which our na- 
tive publications are too commonly defective, and which 
we hope will contribute to the circulation of the one be- 
fore us, abroad as well asat home. On the whole, we look 
upon the volume as another pleasing and creditable proof 
of what may be accomplished by untiring industry, not 
only in retirement or in academical stations, but amidst the 
labours of an important pastoral charge. That such a situ- 
ation is no excuse for idleness, is clear from such examples 
as those of Mr. Smyth and Mr. Barnes. 

Some of the remarks just made apply, with equal force, 
to the second work named at the beginning of this article, 
which is in fact an offshoot or excrescence from the first. 
Into any detailed examination of this volume we do not 
think it necessary to enter, partly because its size and 
subject will be apt to give it more immediate popularity 
than the parent work, and partly because we do not wholly 
agree with the author in his views as to the importance 
and expediency of holding up our system in what many 
will regard as an invidious contrast with other forms of 
ecclesiastical polity, and that too in reference to points which 
do not seem to be necessarily involved in our distinctive 
doctrines. This diversity of judgment, it will be observed, 
has respect merely to the general question, how far such 
considerations are conclusive, or may properly be urged in 
controversy, and not at all to the truth of the facts alleged, 
or the ability and fairness with which Mr. Smyth has stated 
them. Against neither of these have we any exceptions 
to make, and we have no doubt, that to many readers the 
disclosures of this volume, if not positively useful, will be 
eminently interesting. And even with respect to the pre- 
vious question which we have suggested, those at least will 
have no right to find fault or complain, who have been wont 
to load the Presbyterian church with obloquy, while 
vociferously protesting against all imputations on their own 
opinions or practices as unfriendly to liberty or human 
happiness. 

In concluding this notice, any exhortation to continued 
diligence would of course be superfluous. We shall merely 
repeat the suggestion made already, that a connected series 
of quotations from episcopal writers, old and new, designed 
expressly to exhibit their concessions, upon what are 
reckoned fundamental questions of church-government, is 

a work to which Mr. Smyth seems to be called, as well by 
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the preparation which he has already made for doing it, as 
by the prospect of material advantage to the cause of truth 
from such an exhibition. 


Art. V.—1l. 4 History of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines ; embracing an account of its principal trans- 
actions, and Biographical Sketches of its most conspicu- 
ous members. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. James Russell, Publishing Agent. 1841. 
12mo. pp. 430. 

2. History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. By 
the Rev. W. M. Hetherington. New York: Mark H. 
Newman, 199 Broadway. 1843. 12mo. pp. 311. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that two centuries should 
have elapsed before any separate history of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly was given to the public, The importance 
of that body and of its influence during that period, it were 
in vain at this time to call in question. Neither the histo- 
rian nor the theologian can be at all excused, who passes it 
by without the most careful consideration. ‘To Presbyte- 
rians especially, it must be an object of no common interest, 
to have the best possible acquaintance with the persons, 
character, and doings of those by whom their symbolical 
books were prepared. For though the inherent value of 
those documents would be the same, had the names and 
personal history of the men by whom they were framed 
entirely perished ; there is a natural and useful pleasure in 
associating them with the worth and piety of their distin- 

uished authors. A knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they were composed, will also increase our confi- 
dence in them as the most accurate and complete exhibi- 
tion of scripture truth, which has been penned by unin- 
spired writers; and will attach the lovers of doctrinal pu- 
rity to them as a form of sound words adapted, more than 
any other, to prevent error and maintain the truth. 

The journal kept by the clerks of the Assembly appears 
to have been irrecoverably lost; and most probably other 
important documents, which would render our knowledge 
more minute and complete, have also been suffered to per- 
ish. Sufficient materials, however, are still preserved to 
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furnish a tolerably perfect and satisfactory account of the 
leading facts. The fullest account which has been hereto- 
fore accessible, is that given by Neal in his “ History of 
the Puritans.””, He seems to have had in his possession 
important documents, which if they still exist are unknown. 
Copious notes were taken of the discussions and proceed- 
ings of the Assembly by many of its members. Of these, 
the journal of Dr. Lightfoot has been published, extending, 
however, only to a little more than one year. Robert 
Baillie, one of the Scottish commissioners, gave, in numer- 
ous letters, written by him during the progress of the As- 
sembly, a succinct and very familiar account of its pro- 
ceedings. These letters have also been published. There 
exist likewise in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, two 
manuscript volumes of notes by Gillespie, another of the 
Scottish commissioners. In Dr. Williams’s library, Lon- 
don, there are also preserved three volumes of notes written 
by Dr. Thomas Goodwin, one of the leading Independent 
Divines in the Assembly. Occasional facts and notices are 
sometimes mentioned by other authors, which illustrate or 
confirm the statements of these authorities; and there are 
also extant many pamphlets and published sermons, be- 
sides larger works written by members, which throw light 
on the state of things at that deeply interesting period. 

As it is impossible for ordinary readers to collect and pe- 
ruse the authors described, we hail with sincere pleasure 
the appearance of the volumes mentioned at the head of 
this article. The first will probably be more attractive to 
the general reader not only as being less tedious in the his- 
torical part, but on account of the interesting Biographical 
Sketches which aceompany the narrative, and which are 
so arranged that the reader may refer at will to any par- 
ticular name. To those who are not acquainted with the 
history of the times, the introductory chapter of Mr. Heth- 
erington will be very useful. The author has also given a 
more detailed account of the strenuous debates which arose 
in the Assembly, between the body of the members and 
the Independents and Erastians. To the student these 
will be deeply interesting, though we apprehend they 
will render the book somewhat forbidding to cursory rea- 
ders. The extensive circulation of these volumes, at the 
present time, would have a salutary influence upon the 
cause of truth. The attention of the public mind has been 
recently drawn to this subject, and it is desirable that the 
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occasion should be embraced for awakening an interest as 
widely as possible, and making a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. A condensed view of the occasion of its meeting, the 
character, and the labours of the Westminster Assembly 
may not prove unacceptable to our readers. ‘ 
The origin of the Westminster Assembly is to be sought 
in the state of the kingdom at that period. To understand 
this, it is necessary to advert briefly to the character of the 
Reformation in England. That country, like every other, 
had groaned under the papal yoke. The deadliest errors 
of that system had struck deep their roots and diffused their 
pestilent influence far and wide. Priestly insolence and 
profligacy had reached their height; and a corresponding 
depression of the people was the natural and necessary re- 
sult. Avarice, imposture and shameless corruption on the 
one part, and ignorance, superstition, and abject degrada- 
tion on the other; were the characteristics of a venal priest- 
hood and a sunken laity. , The preaching and writings of 
Wickliffe had kindled for a moment the lamp of truth; but 
it was speedily extinguished by relentless persecution, and 
the stagnant mass again enveloped in the shades of de- 
stroying error. But when the Reformers on the conti- 
nent began to move society by the agency of truth, a pow- 
erful sensation was felt also in England. ‘The public mind 
threw off its lethargy, the deadened sensibilities of the 
heart were quickened, and men were disposed to inquire 
for the truth, to examine and renounce their delusions, and 
to yield the convictions of an enlightened conscience to 
the testimony of God’s word. The Reformed doctrines 
took fast hold of the minds and feelings of many, and 
spread with encouraging speed and success ; and had the 
cause been entrusted to suitable hands, there might—hu- 
manly speaking—have been achieved one of the most com- 
plete and glorious conquests of the gospel over error 
which was witnessed in that illustrious age. But the 
results differed materially from those in other countries. 
The men who led the Reformation on the continent and in 
Scotland—the Luthers, and Calvins, and Knoxes—were 
men of incorruptible purity, great singleness of purpose, 
and undaunted resolution. Whatever were their faults, 
the great object of their wishes, the aim of all their efforts, 
and the reward of their fondest anticipations, was the com- 
plete emancipation of the gospel. In comparison of this, 
the distinctions and advantages of the world, were nothing. 
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In the prosecution of this they neither shunned toil nor 
feared danger ; they were unmoved equally by the caresses 
and the frowns of princes. Disinterestedness, courage, and 
energy, combined with deep-toned fear of God, gave them 
prodigious influence; and the work went forward despite 
of all opposition and difficulty. 

In England it was not so. The Refonnation in that 
country embraced indeed many sincere and decided friends, 
who sought from conscientious motives the restoration of 
the church to primitive purity in faith and worship. But 
these were not the master spirits in the enterprise: they 
did not give tone to its movements, nor shape its results. 
The cause fell at once into the very worst hands, and was 
furthered by the most injudicious methods. Instead of 
aiming at the divine glory, it became subservient to earthly 
ambition; and was carried forward by legislative rather 
than by intellectual and moral force. Its most powerful 
patrons regarded it as a political manceuvre, and supported 
it from selfish policy. 

That Henry the VIII.,a king in whom despotism and 
vice were personified, espoused the Reformation, first to 
gratify his passions and then to strengthen his prerogative, 
is too notorious to require proof. His opposition to popery 
was the enmity of a personal quarrel, and his friendship to 
protestantism the favour of an interested patron. Associa- 
ted with him were the minions of regal power—in many 
cases a worldly clergy and a servile parliament. The ec- 
clesiastical supremacy which, in mean and obsequious de- 
votion they ascribed to him, became the cardinal idea of 
English Protestantism, and the germ of lasting evils to the 
church and nation. The hopes which were founded on 
the piety of Edward VI. were blasted by his early and 
lamented death; and again the nation sunk under the 
dominion of popery. But the fires and tortures of the 
bloody Mary did less to extinguish the true spirit of the 
Reformation than the cold, worldly sympathy of her pro- 
testant sister. Elizabeth throughout her whole life mani- 
fested a leaning towards the doctrines and a sympathy with 
the rites of the Romish system. But that great queen saw 
clearly that she could not render popery subservient to her 
arbitrary but vigorous administration of power, She em- 
braced the Reformed religion with a determination to make 
it available for her political interests. From this purpose 
she never swerved ; and her success equalled her resolu- 
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tion. Under her reign the Reformation closed, and the 
church was definitely settled in its permanent character. 
That church was precisely such as might have been ex- 
pected. It satisfied no class of persons except the sovereign 
and the worldly and ambitious clergy. Sincere papists 
mourned the mutilation of the ancient order, and genuine 
protestants turned away pained and disgusted with a 
church but half reformed. 

It is difficult now to appreciate fully the feelings of either 
class. The popish system had in its favour every thing 
which could fix it deep and strong in the feelings of those 
who still remained its adherents. It was a vast, and in 
some respects a magnificent system, of which venerable 
cathedrals and time- hallowed institutions were the symbols. 
It was incorporated with national and family traditions, 
and invested with the soft and pleasing light of antiquity. 
It filled the earliest recollections of childhood, and was en- 
trenched in all the strength of later associations. Until the 
spell was broken by the light of truth, the heart could not 
without violence be divorced from all it held sacred and 
dear. As if to mock its sensibilities, the monuments were 
still preserved of that which it regretted. Ancient and 
venerated churches, bearing upon them the vestiges of a 
ruined religion—sculptured decorations, crucifixes, painted 
windows and interiors, with every thing arranged for Ca- 
tholic rites and Catholic devotions; a ritual closely resem- 
bling the old ; a priesthood retaining the same titles ; with 
innumerable traces in the rites and ceremonies, and vest- 
ments, to revive the impressions which still lingered in the 
memory and affections. No marvel that such wept over 
it as the desecration of all that was greatest and best. 

Conscientious protestants on the other hand, looked upon 
the same things as the remnants of idolatry. They con- 
templated them with the feelings of a liberated captive 
when he sees the manacles and fetters in which he once 
groaned, They knew moreover that the multitude are 
more impressed by what they see than by what they hear. 
If the garb of popery met the eye, they knew full well that 
its virus would infect the heart; and they despaired of a 
thorough moral renovation without a ceremonial cleansing, 
There were many things also which involved essential 
principles and which came in conflict with their consciences 
~matters neither of taste nor expediency, to which they 
could not yield without sacrifice of the fear of God. 
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The Church of England by retaining the oppressive and 
unscriptural hierarchy of Rome, had separated itself from 
all protestant Christendom. This drew after it all the cor- 
rupting dogmas associated with the notion of a prelatical 
succession. The assumption of sacramental power in the 
priesthood ; the doctrines of inherent efficacy in the sacra- 
ments, baptismal regeneration, and subjective justification ; 
the sickly devotion lavished on vestments and postures and 
forms, and the corresponding neglect of truth and holiness ; 
were the natural and legitimate fruits of that great error. 
The worship of the church was disfigured with many of 
the palpable blemishes of popery ; and human rites were 
placed on a level with divine ordinances and apostolic in- 
stitutions. 

By its unhallowed alliance with the crown, that church 
became the servile handmaid of tyranny, the enemy of 
liberty, and an engine of oppression. Every reader of 
English history knows with what obsequious subjection it 
continued under the Stuarts to strengthen the hands of the 
sovereign, and to draw the bonds of the subject to the ut- 
most tension. Preferments were bestowed as the reward of 
servility ; and the king’s creatures, as bishop Gladstanes 
significantly termed the prelates, seemed to vie with each 
other-in rendering the most abject and degrading homage. 
They were the advocates of passive obedience in the sub- 
ject, and of unlimited authority in the prince. The out- 
raged consciences of abler and better men were not allowed 
the least indulgence ; faithful ministers were without mercy 
ejected from their churches for declining ceremonies which 
they believed unlawful, and which even their enemies ac- 
knowledged to be indifferent ; and the least deviation from 
established forms was visited with the utmost rigour, while 
vice stalked forth unabashed and unrebuked. All could not, 
however, extinguish the thirst for the unadulterated doc. 
trines and ordinances of the gospel. The pious sighed 
more and more for a pure religion, and conscientious min- 
isters longed to be permitted to exercise their sacred func- 
tions without the interference of arbitrary power. But 
nothing could move a venal court anda worldly hierarchy. 
The rights of conscience were set at nought, the claims of 
justice and humanity were disregarded, the people were un- 
instructed, and religion, in its most important interests, suf- 
fered to languish. Not only so: but inasmuch as strict piety 
was found allied to independent thought and discriminating 
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conscience ; godliness itself became an object of dislike. 
Those who kept holy the Lord’s day, or who maintained be- 
coming fidelity in the practice of religious duties, drew upon 
them the hatred, if not the vengeance of the prelates; while if 
they questioned the lawfulness of festivals, and deviated 
from matters of ceremony, they were summoned to the 
court of High Commission, deprived, imprisoned, or sub- 
jected to vexatious delays and ruinous expenses. 

These evils, burdensome under the treacherous and pu- 
sillanimous James, became altogether insupportable under 
his more resolute but equally faithlessson. The inexorable 
Charles, aided by archbishop Laud, seemed resolved to 
goad the people to madness. Nothing could open the eyes 
of the demented king, no appeal could touch the heart of 
the infatuated prelate, until their reckless career terminated 
in ruin. 

At length the period arrived when the fetters of religion 
and humanity should be sundered together. The public 
mind was stirred to its inmost depths. Every sensibility of 
the national heart was feelingly alive to the wrongs which 
had been suffered, and every fibre nerved to demand re- 
dress. The parliament of England assembled. Its meet- 
ing was the crisis of civil and religious oppression. Though 
disparaged and calumniated by a certain class of historians, 
abilities were there concentrated, and moral worth embo- 
died, such as England had never witnessed in her legislative 
bodies : and whatever liberty is this day enjoyed by those 
who speak the English language, is owed, in no small mea- 
sure, to the wisdom, energy, decision, and patriotism of 
that body. 

On the first of December, 1641, the House of Commons 
presented to the king their grand remonstrance, in which 
they specified the grievances of the nation, Among other 
things they say, “ We desire to unburden the consciences of 
men from needless and superstitious ceremonies, to sup- 
press innovations, and to take away the monuments of 
idolatry. To effect this intended Reformation, we desire 
there may be a general synod of the most grave, pious, 
learned, and judicious divines of this island, assisted with 
some from foreign parts professing the same religion with 
us, who may consider of all things necessary for the peace 
and good government of the church.””* 


* Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. ii, ch. x. 
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After considerable delay, and an ineffectual attempt to 
procure the consent of the king toa bill for the purpose 
mentioned in the remonstrance, the two houses of parlia- 
ment passed “an ordinance for the calling of an assembly 
of learned and godly divines and others to be consulted 
with by parliament, for settling the government and liturgy 
of the church of England, and for vindicating and clearing 
the doctrine of said church from false aspersions and inter- 
pretations.”? This ordinance-which bears date June 12, 
1643, sets forth the reasons for the measure, names the per- 
sons who should convene, the time and place of meeting, 
and prescribes the duties of the body, with a restriction 
from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The number of persons 
named in the ordinance was one hundred and fifty-one ; 
of whom ten were Lords and twenty Commoners, as lay 
assessors, and one hundred and twenty-one Divines.* 

Pursuant to the ordinance, on Saturday, July 1, 1643, 
sixty-nine persons convened in the Abbey Church, West- 
minster, and the Assembly was opened with a sermon by 
Rev. William Twisse, D. D., from John xiv. 18. After 
sermon all the members present adjourned to Henry VII.’s 
chapel: but the parliament not having given specific instruc- 
tions, and there not being any subject immediately before 
them, the Assembly adjourned till the following Thursday. 

When the Assembly convened again on Thursday, the 
instructions of the parliament were laid before them, and they 
entered upon those deliberations which have had so impor- 
tanta bearing upon the interests of religion, The Assembly 
thus convened, sat five years, six months, and twenty-two 
days; during which time they held eleven hundred and 
sixty-three sessions. This body was altogether peculiar in 
its structure and powers. It was not an ecclesiastical 
court, nor did it possess either civil or spiritual jurisdiction, 
It was, according to the designation in the ordinance of 
parliament, “an assembly of learned and godly divines 
and others ;”’ its powers were, “to confer and treat among 
themselves of such matters and things, touching and con- 
cerning the liturgy, discipline and government of the church 
of England, as shall be proposed unto them by both houses 
of parliament and no other ;’? and the result of their de- 
liberations was of no authority whatever, but simply “ad- 
Vice of, or touching matters aforesaid” to the parliament, 


* Neal, vol. iii. ch, ii, Hetherington. p, 97. Hist. of W. Ass. p. 18. 
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The character of this Assembly is a point of much inte- 
rest in the history of our standards; and happily it isa 
point which is neither obscure nor doubtful. It has indeed 
been attacked by virulent and bigoted prelatists with great 
violence; but their charges savour so strongly of prejudice 
and malevolence, as to convey in part their own refutation, 
and their allegations moreover relate to those points which 
admit of triumphant defence. Charles I. declared them to 
be “men of no learning or reputation ;’’ the artful Claren- 
don asserts that all except about twenty “were but preten- 
ders to divinity ; some were infamous in their lives and 
conversations, and most of them of very mean parts, if not 
of scandalous ignorance;’’ and the notorious Laud affirmed 
that “the greatest part of them were Brownists or Inde- 
pendents, or New England ministers, if not worse.”? But 
a king whom neither promises, nor solemn treaties, nor 
eaths could bind, is not valid testimony against his enemies. 
The noble historian quoted was too much interested in 
disparaging the Assembly of Divines to be impartial, even 
if he meant to be so; and his assertions are not only 
directly contrary to those of much better witnesses, but 
also to the irrefragible proof furnished by the writings of 
the men themselves and the undeniable state of religion 
among the puritan class of divines. 

The celebrated Richard Baxter, who knew many of the 
members personally, who had an excellent opportunity of 
observing all their proceedings, and who was also much bet- 
ter qualified to judge and withal a moderate candid and im- 
partial man, affirms that “they were men of eminent learn- 
ing, godliness, and ministerial abilities and fidelity.” “And 
not being worthy to be one of them myself, I may more fully 
speak the truth which I know, even in the face of malice and 
envy. As far as I am able to judge, by the information of 
history and by any other evidences, the Christian world, 
siuce the days of the apostles, had never a synod of more 
excellent divines, than this syned and the synod of Dort.” 

If we consider the purpose for which this assembly was. 
convened ; the authority by which it was summoned—the 
two Houses of Parliament of Great Britain ; and the great 
importance which that illustrious Parliament attached to 
the step; it will not only seem incongruous but utterly in- 
credible that its members should have been otherwise than 
such as are specified in the ordinance—grave, learned, and. 
godly divines and others. This presumption Is abundantly 
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sustained by the evidence of witnesses of undoubted vera- 
city, who bear the most decisive testimony to the general 
character of the body, and also of many of its members, in- 
dividually. Some of the laymen who sat in the assembly 
were among the most eminent men of their day ; and many 
of the divines were noted for their theological learning and 
great abilities. Besides they were men of piety, and faith, 
and prayer; who valued truth above every thing else. In 
the roll of this body are found such names as Lightfoot, 
Arrowsmith, Tuckney, Twisse, Gataker, Palmer, Herle, 
Greenhill, Reynolds, Wallis, Caryl, Calamy, Burgess, Chey- 
nell, and a host of others; men as famous as any in the 
kingdom, who corresponded with the eminent men of the 
continent, and were known by their writings at home and 
abroad. A large number of the Westminster divines were 
authors ; and their writings, still extant, show them to have 
been thorough scholars, profound theologians, able pole- 
mics, and judicious casuists. Many of them were appointed 
to literary posts, which they filled with unwonted vigour ; 
and the race of scholars which they trained up, gave ample 
proof of their abilities and fidelity. 

With all these facts before us, we are authorized to re- 
gard the spirit which would sneer at this assembly, as the 
very imbecility of bigotry. Notices of individuals would 
extend this article beyond due limits. Our readers will 
find these in the volume published by our Board; and an 
examination of those sketches will furnish the most satis- 
factory testimony to the character of those great and good 
men. 

It ought to be here remarked, that six Scottish delegates, 
two laymen, and four ministers, were present in the As- 
sembly as commissioners of the church of Scotland. These 
took an active part in all the deliberations of the body, but 
did not vote. Two ministers of the French churches, in Lon- 
don, are also mentioned in the list of members; but they 
appear not to have taken any prominent or active part in 
the business of the body. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that all the members of the 
Westminster Assembly, except the six from Scotland and 
the two French ministers, had been brought up in the 
Church of England, and were most of them in its commu- 
nion at the time of their convening; and all the English 
divines and two of those from Scotland had been Episco- 
pally ordained. So far, therefore, as the influence of edu- 
eation, of early habits and associations, and of prejudice 
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operated on their minds; their prepossessions were for 
and not against prelacy. Many of them had indeed been 
long convinced of its unscriptural character ; but there were 
still a number who arrived at the same conviction only 
upon thorough and mature examination. The great body 
of the synod met with a purpose to ascertain, define, and 
embrace truth, and not to defend a system. This did 
much to keep them from extreme views ; and it may be re- 
garded as one reason of the moderate tone of all their docu- 
ments, that proceeding against time-honoured usage and 
errors consecrated by national pride, by ancestral re- 
nown, and by every hallowed association, they advanced 
only so far as they were carried by deliberate examination 
of God’s word and deep, solemn conviction, At any rate, 
it is a fact which stands alone in the history of human 
opinion; that from the bosom of one communion, allied to 
wealth, and patronage, and power; so much learning and 
talent should be collected and employed with concentrated 
ability and effort in digesting articles of religion which 
should continue for centuries to be the unchanged standards 
of a denomination as numerous, intelligent, and indepen- 
dent as the Presbyterian church in different parts of the 
world. 

The labours of the Westminster Assembly were prosecu- 
ted with great care, diligeuce, and fidelity. Mention has 
been made of the instructions laid before them by the Par- 
liament. These were: 1. That two assessors be joined to 
the prolocutor, to supply his place in case of absence or in- 
firmity. 2. That scribes be appointed to set down all pro- 
ceedings, and those to be divines who are out of the As- 
sembly and not to vote. 3. That every member should 
make solemn protestation not to maintain any thing but 
what he believes to be the truth in sincerity when disco- 
vered to him. 4. No resolution to be given upon any 
question the same day wherein it is first propounded. 5. 
What any man undertakes to prove as necessary, he shall 
make good out of scripture. 6. No man to proceed in any 
dispute after the prolocutor has enjoined him silence, unless 
the Assembly desire he may goon. 7. No man to be denied 
to.enter his dissent from the Assembly, and his reasons for 
it in any point. 8. All things agreed on and prepared for 
the Parliament, to be openly read and allowed in the As- 
sembly, and then offered as the judgment of the Assembly, 
if the major part assent: provided, that the opinions of any 
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persons dissenting, and the reasons urged for it, be annexed 
thereunto, if the dissenters require it, together with the so- 
lutions if any were given by the Assembly to those reasons. 

The Assembiy also adopted several aaditional regulations 
for their own guidance, 1, That every session should open 
and close with prayer. 2. That after the opening prayer 
the roll should be ealled and absentees noted. 3. That the 
appointed hour of meeting be ten in the morning : the after- 
noon to be reserved for committees. 4. That three of the 
members of the Assembly be appointed weekly as chap- 
lains, one to the House of Lords, another to the House of 
Commons, and the third to the Committee of both king- 
doms. 

On Saturday, July 8th, the appointed declaration or vow 
was taken by all the members, lay as well as clerical, in 
the following words, viz: 

“J, A. B., do seriously and solemnly protest, in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, that in this Assembly whereof I 
am a member, I will not maintain any thing in matters of 
doctrine, but what I think in my conscience to be truth ; or, 
in point of discipline, but what I shall conceive to conduce 
most to the glory of God, and the good and peace of his 
church.”” A copy of this protestation was put into the 
hands of each member, and it was required to be read 
afresh every Monday morning, that its solemn influence 
might be habitually felt. 

The prolocutor or moderator appointed by Parliament 
was Dr. William Twisse. Of this eminent man, Baillie 
gives the following quaint description: «The man, as all 
the world knows, is very learned in the questions he has 
studied, and very good, and beloved by all, and highly es- 
teemed ; but merely bookish, and not much, as it seems, 
acquaint with conceived prayer, and among the unfittest of 
all the company for any action.’ The labours of the As- 
sembly proved too much for him, and at the end of the 
year he relinquished the chair, in which he was succeeded 
by Rev. Charles Herle, A. M. 

As assessors to the prolocutor, the Parliament appointed 
Dr. Cornelius Burgess and Mr. John White ; and as scribes 
or clerks, Rev. Henry Roborough and Rev. Adoniram 
Byfield. 

Neal informs us that the members came to the Assem- 
bly, “not in their canonical habits, but chiefly in black coats 
and bands in imitation of the foreign protestants.” These, 
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together with the peaked beard and the broad double ruff 
worn in the Elizabethan style round the neck, must have 
given to the Assembly a peculiarly venerable and imposing 
appearance. The graphic pen of Baillie has furnished us 
with the following lively and familiar tout ensemble of the 
body. “The like of that Assembly I did never see, and as 
we hear say, the like was never in England, nor anywhere 
is shortly like to be. They didsit in Henry VIJ.’s chapel in 
the place of convocation ; but since the weather grew cold, 
they did go to the Jerusalem chamber, a fair room in the 
Abbey of Westminster, about the size of the College fore- 
hall (Glasgow), but wider. At the one end nearest the 
door, and along both sides, are stages of seats, as in the new 
Assembly House at Edinburgh, but not so high; for there 
will be room but for five or six score. At the uppermost 
end there is a chair set on a frame, a foot from the earth, 
for the Mr. Prolocutor, Dr. Twisse. Before it, on the 
ground, stand two chairs for the two Mr. Assessors, Dr. 
Burgess and Mr. White. Before these two chairs, through 
the length of the room, stands a table, at which sit the two 
scribes, Mr. Byfield and Mr. Roborough. The house is all 
well hung (with tapestry,) and has a good fire, which is 
some dainties at London. Opposite the table, at the prolo- 
cutor’s right hand, there are three or four ranks of benches. 
On the lowest, we five do sit. Upon the other, at our 
backs, the members of parliament deputed to the Assembly. 
On the benches opposite us, on the prolocutor’s left hand, 
going from the upper end of the house to the chimney, and 
at the other end of the house and back of the table, till it 
come about to our seats, are four or five stages of benches, 
upon which their divines sit as they please ; albeit com- 
monly they keep the same place. From the chimney to 
the door there are no seats, but a void space for passage. 
The Lords of the parliament use to sit on chairs in that 
void, about the fire. We meet every day of the week but 
Saturday. We sit commonly from nine tll one or two af- 
ternoon. The prolocutor at the beginning and end hasa 
short prayer. After the prayer he sits mute. It was the 
canny convoyance (ingenious arrangement) of those who 
guide most matters for their own interest to plant such a 
man of purpose in the chair. The one assessor, our good 
friend Mr. White, has keeped in of the gout since our 
coming: the other, Dr. Burgess, a very active and sharp 
man, supplies, so far as is decent, the prolocutor’s place. 
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Ordinarily there will be present above three score of their 
divines. These are divided into three committees, in one 
of which every man is a member. No man is excluded 
who pleases to come to any of the three. Every committee 
as the parliament gives order in writing to take any pur- 
pose to consideration, takes a portion, and in their afternoon 
ineeting, prepares matters for the Assembly, sets down their 
minds in distinct propositions, backing them with texts of 
scripture. After the prayer Mr. Byfield, the scribe, reads 
the proposition and scriptures, whereupon the Assembly 
debates in a most grave and orderly manner. 

«No man is called up to speak; but whosoever stands up 
of his own accord, speaks so long as he will without inter- 
ruption. If two or three stand up at once, then the divines 
confusedly call on his name whom they desire to hear first : 
on whom the loudest and maniest voices call, he speaks. 
No man speaks to any but to the prolocutor. They ha- 
rangue long and very learnedlie. They study the questions 
well, beforehand, and prepare their speeches; but withal 
the men are exceedingly prompt and well spoken. I do 
marvel at the very accurate and extemporal replies that 
many of them usually make. When, upon every pro- 
position by itself, and on every text of scripture that is 
brought to confirm it,every man who will has said his 
whole mind, and the replies, duplies and triplies are heard, 
then the most part call, ‘To the question.’ Byfield, the 
scribe, rises from the table, and comes to the prolocutor’s 
chair, who, from the scribe’s book, reads the proposition, 
and says, ‘ As many as are of opinion that the question is 
well stated in the proposition, let them say aye:’ when 
aye is heard he says, ‘As many as think otherwise, 
say no.’ If the difference of ‘ Aye’s’ and ¢ No’s’ be clear, 
as usually it is, then the question is ordered by the 
scribes, and they go on to debate the first scripture alleged 
for proof of the proposition, If the sound of ‘ Aye’ and 
‘No’ be nearly equal, then the prolocutor says, ‘ As many 
assay Aye, stand up;’ while they stand the scribe and others 
number them in their minds; when they sit down the No’s 
are bidden stand, and they likewise are numbered. This 
way is clear enough, and saves a great deal of time which 
we (in Scotland) spend in reading our catalogue, (calling 
the roll.) When a question is once ordered, there is no 
more debate of that matter; butif a man will wander he 
is quickly taken up by Mr. Assessor, or many others,'ton- 
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fusedly crying, ‘Speak to order, to order.?, No man con- 
tradicts another expressly by name, but most disercetly 
speaks to the prolocutor, or, at most, holds to general terms: 
‘The reverend brother who lately, or last, spoke, on this 
hand, on that side, above or below.’ I thought meet, once 
for all, to give you a taste of the outward form of their 
Assembly. They follow the way of their parliament. 
Much of their way is good, and worthy of our imitation ; 
only their longsomeness is woful at this time. when their 
ehurch and kingdom lie under a most lamentable anarchy 
and confusion. They see the hurt of their length, but can- 
not get it helped ; for being to establish a new platform of 
worship and discipline to their nation for all time to come, 
they think they cannot be answerable, if solidly, and at lei- 
sure, they do not examine every point thereof.” 

Nothing of all that has been recorded of this Assembly, 
conveys to our minds a deeper and more fixed impression 
of its competence for the great work to which it was called, 
than the last sentence of the above quotation; and we can- 
not express the gratitude we feel to divine providence that 
men were found at that momentous crisis, who so well 
comprehended, and so deeply felt the solemnity of all 
their acts. That consciousness of responsibility more than 
anything else commends them to our confidence. The cir- 
cumstances under which they met, were most unfavorable 
to calm and thorough deliberation, They were on the eve 
of a great moral and political convulsion. The very bonds 
of society were loosed; the heavens were dark, and wild, 
and portentous; and every cloud seemed fraught with the 
elements of destruction. Events of the most startling cha- 
racter kept the public mind in continual agitation ; every- 
thing was in commotion; and none could foresee where- 
unto all might grow. The moral, no less than the political 
horizon was troubled. Ignorance, error, profaneness, and 
licentiousness flooded the land with sin; while all the in- 
terests of religion were unsettled. Every enlightened man 
regarded religion as the anchor of hope ; and therefore all 
looked with trembling earnestness, with mingled hope and 
fear to the measures which should be adopted on this sub- 
ject, as the turning point of the nation’s destiny. The oc- 
casion seemed to demand haste; the parliament was ur- 
gent; and gladly would they have applied, if possible, an 
immediate remedy to the moral and civil ills of the king- 
dom. But the work to which they were called could not 
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be done in haste. They were about to consult the most 
important interests of man for time and for eternity——reli- 
gion, liberty and peace ; and a random effort would accom- 
plish nothing. Looking away from the excitement and 
giddy agitation of the scene around them, extending their 
views forward to “all time to come,” ‘and grasping pos- 
terity in embryo; they felt they could “ not be answerable, 
if solidly, and at leisure, they did not examine every 
point.’” 

But they felt more than a sense of responsibility : they 
were equally impressed with their dependence. Not fora 
moment did they imagine themselves able, by their unaided 
wisdom, to compass the weighty undertaking before them. 
The whole of their proceedings indicated a fixed and ha- 
bitual conviction of their dependence on a divine influence 
to guide them to wise counsels and salutary decisions. Be- 
fore entering upon their labours they observed a solemn 
fast; and the same thing was done at short intervals during 
the whole time of their sitting. The manner in which these 
seasons were kept, showed them to be men much in ear- 
nest, sensible of their own deficiencies, and deeply persua- 
ded of the efficacy of prayer; and we doubt not that these 
occasions of humiliation and prayer did have an important 
influence upon their labours. 

The introduction of the Scottish members into the As- 
sembly, was a circumstance of too much importance to be 
omitted even in a cursory account of its proceedings. Im- 
mediately after the Assembly had convened, a letter was 
despatched from the English parliament soliciting the co- 
operation of the Scottish nation in promoting the reforma- 
tion of the church. This letter was conveyed by a joint 
committee from the parliament and Assembly ; Mr. Ste- 
phen Marshall and Mr. Philip Nye being the members on 
the part of the latter. 

One object of their mission was to induce the General 
Assembly of Scotland to delegate a certain number of their 
most able divines to join the Assembly at Westminster, and 
to aid that body in bringing about a uniformity in doctrine, 
and church-government between the two kingdoms. This 
produced the document so well known, in the history of 
those times, as Tuk Soremn Lracur anp Covenant. It 
was drawn up by Alexander Henderson, approved by the 
General Assembly, and afterwards by the Convention of 
Estates. The very next morning it was despatched to the 
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English parliament, by a special messenger, as the instru- 
ment of a solemn compact between the two kingdoms. At 
the same time commissioners were appointed to attend the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, of whom the follow- 
ing actually appeared in that body, viz., Alexander Hen- 
derson, Samuel Rutherford, George Gillespie, and Robert 
Baille, ministers; and Lord Maitland and Sir Archibald 
Johnson, elders. 

These Commissioners were received with great cordiality 
and marked respect; and proved a most important ac- 
cession to the strength and ability of the Assembly, 

Two of these commissioners had already displayed abili- 
ties of a high order, combined with great wisdom, firmness 
and discretion in the public affairs of the Church of Scot- 
Jand. No man, since the earlier reformers had possessed 
in a more eminent degree those qualifications, and that 
weight of personal character adapted to great emergencies, 
than Alexander Henderson. He had been the chief instru- 
ment in bringing about the second great reformation of the 
Scottish church, and had been the moderator of the memo- 
rable Assembly ef 1638; and to his counsels, his undaunt- 
ed courage, his deep penetration, and his inflexible decision, 
more than to any other human agency, the glorious results 
of that meeting were owed. Of the same Assembly, Sir 
Archibald Johnstone was the clerk; and contributed no 
little to the skill and success with which its important mea- 
sures were conducted.* 

Samuel Rutherford had also been a member of the As- 
sembly of 1638, and was an able and skilful debater. His 
reputation as a scholar and divine was so well established, 
that he was not only appointed to important professorships 
at home, but also received several calls te foreign univer- 
sities. 

George Gillespie was a young man, but he displayed 
prodigious abilities in debate as well as an accurate and 
profound knowledge of church government. His influence 
in the Westminster Assembly was probably not inferior to 
that of the ablest of its divines. 

Robert Baillie was probably a man of greater erudition 
than any other in Scotland. He was well versed in Orien- 
tal learning, was master of thirteen languages, and his latin 
style was said to be worthy of the Augustan age. He took 


* Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland, pp. 300-307. 
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no part in the public debates of the Assembly, but his ad- 
vice had great weight in private conference. It is to his 
quick perceptions and graphic pen we are indebted for our 
most vivid impressions of that venerable body. 

It may be supposed that such men would exert per- 
sonally a great influence in the deliberations of the As- 
sembly. That influence was much augmented by the rela- 
tion in which they stood to the synod. They declined ta- 
king their seats as members; but chose to sit in the capacity 
in which they appeared there—as commissioners of the 
Church of Scotland. Simultaneously with their introduc- 
tion, The Solemn League and Covenant was received by 
the parliament and transmitted to the Assembly. . This 
pledge was shortly, thereafter, taken by the two houses of 
parliament, by the Assembly, and extensively throughout 
the kingdom. A distinctness was now given to the object 
of this great Synod, and the line of their future labours de- 
finitely marked. Before the arrival of the Scots, they had 
been occupied with a revision of the articles of the Church 
of England; but neither the parliament nor the Assembly 
seemed to have before them a very definite aim. The 
energies of the Synod were now concentrated on a distinet 
object. The grand purpose of the Solemn League and 
Covenant was “the reformation of religion in the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, according to the word of God, and the ex- 
ample of the best reformed churches,” and to procure in 
the three kingdoms, the nearest conjunction and uniformity 
in religion, Confession of Faith, form of Church Govern- 
ment, Directory for worship and catechising ; that we, and 
our posterity after us, may, as brethren live in faith and 
love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us.” 
This was a great work, and from that moment, the efforts, 
wishes and prayers of the Assembly were employed ina 
continuous and arduous endeavour to realize this concep- 
tion. Although nearly every matter connected with the 
state of religion in the kingdom came more or less directly 
before the Assembly ; the great points to which their at- 
tention was directed, and of which they never lost sight, 
were those indicated in the above statement—the order, 
doctrine and worship of the church. 

It is difficult to trace the exact order in the deliberations 
of the Assembly, inasmuch as more than one subject was 
usually in progress at the same time; and the same topic 
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was not pursued singly to its issue, being sometimes laid 
aside during the discussion of a different subject and after- 
wards resumed. Nor is it necessary to ascertain this 
precisely. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
notice briefly, the several documents completed and ap- 
proved by that venerable body. 

1. The most urgent work imposed by Parliament on the 
Assembly, and that which involved the greatest practical 
difficulty, was the business of settling the Constitution, 
Government and Discipline of the Church. It has been 
already stated, that prelacy was retained in the Church of 
England contrary to the example of all the Protestant 
Churches and against the wishes of the best friends of the 
Reformation in the kingdom. The system, however, had 
worked badly; and while many were dissatisfied with it 
because they believed it unscriptural, that dissatisfaction 
was greatly increased by its practical abuses. The pre- 
lates were the supporters of tyranny and the instigators of 
oppression ; and the inferior clergy were, in many cases, 
either irregular in their lives, or entirely unqualified for the 
work of the ministry. This led the Parliament first to de- 
prive the prelates of their seats in the House of Lords, and 
then to abolish the hierarchy altogether. Their views are 
expressed in the ordinance for the calling the Assembly, as 
follows :—“ for that, as yet, many things remain in the 
liturgy, discipline, and government of the church, which do 
necessarily require a further, and more perfect reformation, 
than as yet hath been attained; and whereas it hath been 
declared and resolved by the Lords and Commons assem- 
bled in Parliament, that the present church government by 
archbishops, their chancellors, commissaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, and other ecclesiastical officers 
depending upon the hierarchy is evil, and justly offensive 
and burdensome to the kingdom, a great impediment to re- 
formation and growth of religion, and very prejudicial to 
the state and government of this kingdom—and therefore 
they are resolved, that the same shall be taken away, and 
that such a government shall be settled in the church, as 
may be most agreeable to God’s holy word, and most apt 
to procure and preserve the peace of the church at home, 
and nearer agreement with the church of Scotland, and 
other reformed churches abroad.” 

The religious state of the country was now deplorable. 
Prelacy had been abolished and nothing substituted in its 
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place. An uninstructed and misgoverned people, infuriated 
by a sense of their wrongs, but ignorant of the proper 
remedy ; gave vent to their rage in the most wild and ex- 
travagant manner. They were freed from the bonds of 
spiritual despotism; but untaught to yield a reasonable 
subjection to wholesome and necessary discipline, they 
rushed headlong into delusion and excess of every kind, 
from the irregular excitement of true religious feeling, to 
the maddening fervour of fanaticism. Something was re- 
quired to calm the turbulent elements, to restore peace, 
and to establish on a safe and scriptural basis the order 
and discipline of the church. In accordance with the ordi- 
nance of Parliament, which by the mouths of so many dis- 
tinguished lords and gentlemen uttered the deep conviction of 
the kingdom, the Assembly took in hand the preparation ofa 
form of government and discipline. They soon found that it 
was easier to abolish that which was evil, than to establish 
something good. On the points connected with this sub- 
ject there occurred long, able, and strenuous debates. The 
Assembly was divided into three distinct but unequal 
parties; which, though united in discarding prelacy, dif- 
fered materially among themselves respecting the proper 
constitution of the church, 

The first of these was Erastian. The theory of this 
party was—that the pastoral office is simply persuasive ; 
that the church possesses in itself no power of discipline ; 
and that the punishment of all offences, whether of a civil 
or religious nature, belongs exclusively to the civil magis- 
trate. The prominent advocates of this scheme in the As- 
sembly were, Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Coleman, and the learned 
Selden ; all eminently distinguished for extensive oriental 
and rabbinical learning. This small party was not only 
formidable from the prodigious talent and learning of those 
who composed it, but likewise for the powerful support 
given by the Parliament, in which Erastian sentiments ex- 
tensively prevailed. : 

Another party, also comparatively small, consisted of the 
Independents. At first they numbered only five—Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, Wil- 
liam Bridge, and Sidrach Simpson. They were men of 
considerable talent and learning, of undoubted piety, but 
distinguished more for successful intrigue and skilful arti- 
fice than for the open, frank and candid spirit manifested 
by the great body of the Assembly. Their fundamental 
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principle was—that each particular congregation of Chris- 
lians is independent of every other, and competent to all 
the acts of discipline authorized by the word of God. But 
in the debates which arose in the Assembly, these brethren 
seemed rather to oppose and obstruct what others attempted, 
than to propose and defend definite views of their own. 

From the beginning there was in the Assembly a body 
of strict Presbyterians, very able and decided. There was 
also a large number who were Presbyterians as to the fun- 
damental principles of the system, though perhaps undeci- 
ded as to many of the details. Besides, few of the English 
divines were acquainted with the practical operation 
of presbyterianism as fully constituted. Butas their inves- 
tigations went forward, the views of all these attained 
greater clearness, became more harmonious, definite and 
decided ; and were finally digested into that admirable com- 
pleteness and order exhibited in the Form of Government 
drawn up by the Assembly. 

The fundamental elements of this systen were embo- 
died by those divines in one simple but comprehensive 
proposition :— The Lord Jesus, as King and Head of his 
Church, hath therein appointed a government, in the hand 
of Church officers, distinct from the Civil Magistrate. 
A divinely appointed ministry, with authority both to teach 
and to rule—an eldership with ruling functions only—and 
the junction of particular congregations in one body by a 
bond not only of union but of discipline ; these are the few 
simple and scriptural principles of the system, which is 
drawn out with surprizing exactness and fulness in the for- 
mularies of the Westminster Assembly. It was doubtless 
well ordered by Divine Providence, that every particular 
item of these underwent an examination so thorough, and 
that every principle was subjected to a scrutiny so rigid: and 
that by the keen debates through which they passed every 
objection was considered and every defect obviated as nearly 
as human wisdom and ability could do. 

A careful and impartial examination of the rules of dis- 
cipline will also leave the mind impressed with the great 
wisdom, justice, and Christian spirit which characterizes 
the whole administration. We are bold to say, that no 
community on earth so effectually provides for its own pu- 
rity, and, at the same time, so amply secures the personal 
rights of its members, as the Presbyterian church. 

2, The doctrinal standards of the Westminster Assembly, 
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consist of the Confession of Faith and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms. In the preparation and thorough re- 
vision of these, the Assembly expended much time and as- 
siduous labour. Not only every proposition and every 
proof-text underwent repeated and careful examinations, 
both in the several committees and in the body at large; 
but almost every phrase and term received particular atten- 
tion. The labours of the body on these important docu- 
ments, were not interrupted by debates, properly so called. 
All those eminent men agreed substantially in their views 
of divine truth and of Christian duty ; and their delibera- 
tions were directed almost alone to the object of rendering 
their articles lucid and correct. For this they were emi- 
nently qualified. They were men well versed in logic, fa- 
miliar with the great masters of Reformed Theology, and 
thoroughly practiced in the business of analyzing and ex- 
pressing truth in perspicuous propositions. We cannot go 
into any particular examination of these documents separate- 
ly. Suffice it to say, that they contain the doctrines of the 
Reformation as deduced from sacred scriptures alone ; and 
are deformed neither by superstition, fanaticism, nor scholas- 
tic puerilities. The great truths of the gospel are delineated 
in the simple, grand, and solemn features of revelation ; and 
with a clearness, simplicity, and brevity not elsewhere 
found. They consist, not of arguments, but of lucid state- 
ments and comprehensive definitions of truth; and no one 
who has not minutely analyzed and expounded them, can 
be at all aware of the logical precision, the fullness, the 
symmetry, and withal the seriousness and unction of those 
statements. The Shorter Catechism in particular, may be 
considered as one of the most complete and accurate sum- 
maries of divine truth ever couched in uninspired language. 
Never were so much time, and learning, and labour be- 
stowed on documents of the same compass: and never 
were care and ability expended on a more deserving object, 
or with greater success. 

3. The Westminster Assembly also composed a Directo- 
ry for public Worship. Indeed this was completed earliest 
of all their formularies, as it was urgently demanded by 
the state of the kingdom. The liturgy in use in the Church 
of England, had never from the first given satisfaction to 
true protestants. At the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion there were in use several different forms of service, 
each diocese having its own particular one. In the second 
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year of Edward VI. a committee appointed to prepare 
a form of public service for general use, collected and 
compared the missa/s which had been in use in the five 
popish bishoprics of Sarum, Bangor, Hereford, Lincoln 
and York, and from them digested a Book of Common 
Prayer to be used throughout the kingdom. Copies of 
this book were sent to Calvin and other distinguished 
protestant divines on the continent, for their examination. 
It was found to contain many things so grossly popish, 
that, at the suggestion of those eminent men, it underwent 
another revision and considerable alteration. Still a num- 
ber of articles remained which deeply grieved the more 
pious and evangelical; and attempts were subsequently 
made at various times to have them removed, but either 
by the arbitrary interposition of the sovereign or through 
the influence of the ecclesiastics of the court they were 
always unsuccessful. The matters which occasioned great- 
est dissatisfaction were such as the following :—The reading 
of the Apocrypha in public worship—private and lay 
baptism—the use of godfathers and godmothers, and the 
sign of the cross—private administration of the communion 
to the sick—the altar instead of the table at the Lord’s 
Supper—the observation of festivals and saints’ days, &c. 
When the Assembly came to examine the book carefully, 
it was found to contain so many things which were objec- 
tionable, that upon mature deliberation it was wholly 
rejected; and they determined to prepare an entirely new 
and independent manual which might serve as a guide to 
a simple and scriptural worship. The reasons for this step 
are assigned in the preface to that document. “Long and 
sad experience,” say the Assembly, “hath made it mani- 
fest that the Liturgy used in the Church of England—not- 
withstanding all the pains and religious intentions of _the 
compilers—hath proved an offence, not only to many of the 
godly at home, but also to the Reformed Churches abroad. 
For, not to speak of urging the reading of all the prayers, 
which very greatly increased the burden of it,—the many 
unprofitable and burdensome ceremonies, contained in it, 
have occasioned much mischief as well by disquieting 
the consciences of many godly ministers and people, who 
could not yield unto them, as by depriving them of the 
ordinances of God, which they might not enjoy without 
conforming to these ceremonies. Sundry good Christians 
have been by means thereof kept from the Lord’s table, 
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and divers able and faithful ministers debarred from the 
exercise of their ministry. Prelates and their factions have 
endeavoured to raise the estimation of it to such an height, 
as if there were no other worship of God amongst us but 
only the service book, to the great hindrance of the preach- 
ing of the word, and in some places of late to the jostling 
of it out as unnecessary or at best inferior to the reading of 
common prayer. 

“In the meantime, papists boasted that the book was a 
compliance with them in a great part of their service ; and 
so were not a little confirmed in their superstition and 
idolatry. 

«Add hereunto, that the Liturgy hath been a great 
means of making and increasing an idle and unedifying 
ministry, which contented itself with set forms made to 
their hands by others, without putting forth themselves to 
exercise the gift of prayer, with which our Lord Jesus 
Christ pleaseth to furnish all his servants whom he calls to 
that oflice. 

“ Upon these, and many the like weighty considerations, 
in reference to the whole book in general, and because of 
divers particulars contained in it, not from any love to 
novelty, but that we may in some measure answer the 
gracious providence of God, and satisfy our own consciences, 
and answer the expectations of other Reformed Churches, 
and give public testimony of our endeavours for uniformity 
in divine worship; we have, after earnest and frequent 
calling upon the name of God, and after much consultation 
with his holy word, resolved to lay aside the former Lit- 
urgy with the many rites and ceremonies formerly used in 
the worship of God.” 

The mode of public worship is of great practical impor- 
tance. Whether we consider the character of God to whom 
it is offered, or the condition of man who presents devo- 
tional homage; whether we regard the fitness of public 
worship to the relations of both or its effects on the wor- 
shippers; it cannot be a matter of indifference in what 
manner God is worshipped. It is only a becoming service 
which is acceptable to God, and adapted to chasten, purify, 
and elevate the worshipper. All low, crude, and mean 
expressions of devotion are unsuited to the majesty of God 
who is glorious in holiness and fearful in praises ; and 
such expressions tend to debase the mind and affections of 
those who are habituated to them. On the other hand the 
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most decorous formality is not Jess hurtful to the spirit of 
devotion than degrading improprieties; and the most 
scrupulous care should be employed to secure the worship- 
per against the influence of either defect. 

The Directory for public worship prepared by the West- 
minster Assembly, is a remarkably judicious prescription for 
a simple, chaste, and scriptural celebration of divine service 
and dispensation of the word and sacraments. It is well adap- 
ted to secure, on the one hand, a decorous and edifying order 
and uniformity; and on the other, to preserve the unction and 
devout affections of the pious worshipper. Wherever its di- 
rections are strictly followed, public worship and ordinances 
will be refreshing to the fervent Christian, and at the same 
time the most fastidious mind will be shocked neither by un- 
scriptural innovations nor revolting improprieties. 

In digesting the Directory, the Assembly proceeded on 
the same fundamental principle which guided them in the 
preparation of their other formularies. They held that no 
rite, or ceremony, or usage, ought to have a place in the 
the public worship of God, which is not warranted by 
scripture. Accordingly the services of the sanctuary are 
conformed in every essential feature to the precept and 
example of the apostles; and everything is studiously ex- 
cluded which is not thus sanctioned or enjoined. Reading 
and expounding the scriptures, singing the praises of God, 
solemn prayer, the faithful preaching of the word, and 
administration of the gospel ordinances; constitute the 
stated services of the sanctuary. In no one of these parts 
is the worshipper left to the mercy of the officiating minis- 
ter’s caprice or unaided discretion ; and yet in no one is 
the servant of Christ shut up to a mere mechanical function 
or the worshipper doomed to the uniformity of an unvarying 
liturgical office. Scope is given for the exercise of minis- 
terial gifts and graces ; and yet latitude is not permitted to 
a vagrant fancy: the great cardinal elements which must 
enter into the devotions of a redeemed sinner are embodied, 
while space is left for all the fullness and vicissitude of 
Christian experience to be regarded. 

Such are the standards of faith and worship prepared by 
that illustrious body. The principles neither of doctrine 
- nor of policy indeed originated with them. They are es- 
sentially Christian and apostolic ; and were held as fully be- 
fore as they have been since they were digested into their 
present form. They were found in the primitive church, 
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among the witnesses of the truth, and were brought forth 
anew by the Reformers, But never had they been em- 
bodied in a form so exact, comprehensive, and symmetrical. 
It should be matter of thankfulness that divine Providence 
caused the talent and piety of so many eminent divines 
aided by so many able statesmen to be employed on this 
great work. We should prize a work upon which such an 
assembly expended so much-time, and pains, and prayer. 
And now when a frivolous spirit pervades the public mind ; 
when error is putting on a bold front and vice is taking 
gigantic strides; when some are pointing to an external 
priesthood and ritual saying, The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord are these ; and when others are colleet- 
ing the shreds and cast off patches of popery and calling 
upon us to fall down and worship them; it becomes us to 
embrace with a more heart-felt devotion and to hold with 
amore vigorous grasp the standards of gospel truth and 
order—to hold fast the form of sound words. 

We venerate these standards, partly because they em- 
body the wisdom of an august Synod ; because they come 
down to us associated with the memory and faith of saints 
and martyrs and embalmed with their blood; but we love 
them most of all because they contain the truth of God— 
that truth which forms the foundation of our hopes. As 
our fathers prized them, and we prize them, so may our 
children and our children’s children love and preserve them. 

Though disappointed in their hope of seeing the faith 
and order expressed in these formularies established as the 
uniform religion of the three kingdoms; those eminent men 
by no means bestowed their labours in vain. They were im- 
mediately adopted by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and continue to this day to be the standards of 
that church, and of various bodies of Presbyterians through- 
out the world. With some modifications, they are the 
symbolical books of our own chureh ; and we trust will long 
continue to be held in veneration by all our members. We 
scarcely know whether the failure of the precise scheme 
of the Assembly is to be regretted. We do not wish to 
conceal the faults of those great and good men. It is not 
necessary to pullish them. The world knows them by 
heart. They have been held up to the mockery and merri- 
ment of the profane ; and monstrous exaggerations of them 
have constituted the embellishments of novels and reviews, 
till thousands who know nothing of their worth, can ridi- 
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cule their frailties. We do not dissemble our apprehension, 
that if these excellent standards had been enforced by the 
civil power on the three kingdoms; we might have had less 
decisive proofs than we now possess of their value. As it 
is, they have continued by the simple force of inherent truth, 
the weight ef moral excellence, to exert a wide and mighty 
influence. They have left a deep impress on the moral 
character, they have moulded the sentiments, and estab- 
lished the principles of many generations. They have 
accomplished good which neither an Erastian parliament 
nor an army of sectaries could preclude. No documents— 
neither Magna Charta, nor legislative acts, nor bills of right, 
have done so much to promote the interests of these who 
speak the English tongue as have these brief formularies, 
The principles which they embody have not only sunk 
down into the hearts of those who embraced them; but 
they have silently worked their way through the prejudices, 
and greatly affected the modes of thinking of those who 
disdain them. 


Arr. VI.— Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
of the Presbyterian Church, in the United States of 
America. Presented May,1843. Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by the Board. 


In connexion with this admirable document, it is our 
purpose to offer some reflections on the duty of the church, 
to pray and labour for the increase of a pious and learned 
ministry of the gospel. 

The great, appointed, tried and permanent means of 
giving men the gospel, is the ordinance of preaching. Other 
agencies have done their part, as invaluable aids, but this it 
is, which has been essential and universal, and which, as 
divinely ordained, will so continue to the end of time. 
The pious admonition, the tract, and even the written 
word, are not so generally the instrument of great increase, 
It was the institution of preaching, which, under God, 
wrought the astonishing changes in the first age, in the 
spread of religion through all the countries which became 
truly Christian, in the Reformation from popery, and in 
the diffusion of our own church in the British isles and in 


America. 
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Our fathers of the Reformed communions, from the be- 
ginning, and in a way the most significant and unanimous, 
bore their testimony to the importance ofa learned and pious 
ministry. Both the learning and the piety are indispensa- 
ble; and we cannot have too much of either; but they 
must unite in the same persons. Both one and the other 
of these pre-requisites have been excluded by turns, and 
under different forms of error. Where the church and the 
state have been united, a condition from which God has 
mercifully delivered our country, or where prelatical false 
apostles, arrayed in secular dignity, have lorded it over 
God’s heritage, rich benefices became the lure for ambition 
and cupidity ; it was necessary to fill every living with an 
incumbent, even though the spirit of piety were fled; and 
as learning may be more easily found than piety, the con- 
sequence was that thousands of graceless ministers became 
the professed leaders of the flock. Of this evil, we have 
known nothing in America, since the downfall of establish- 
ments. And there is perhaps no point on which we are 
more agreed, than that the first, grand, indispensable quali- 
fication for the ministry, is genuine and eminent personal 
religion. But, on the other hand, and by a reaction against 
the former evil, there has occasionally been, both in our own 
communion and out of it, a disposition to undervalue learn- 
ing, to sacrifice quality to quantity of ministration, to act as 
if we expected inspiration to supply the lack of wisdom, 
to send forth novices and fanatical exhorters, and madly 
to presume on forcing success, by rapid labour with unfit 
instruments. The experiment has always been unfortunate 
in the end; and even those societies, which for a time 
seemed to be trying it, have in a number of instances re- 
traced their steps, and either avowedly or in silence have 
founded colleges and raised their demand of qualification. 

On this topic, our church is theoretically undivided. In- 
deed, to this very unity of principle does it owe much of 
its eminence and increase, And never, never may the day 
arrive, when either an ignorant or an unconverted man 
shall be knowingly invested with the sacred office ! 

The injunctions of our Constitution are explicit. « Be- 
cause it is highly reproachful to religion and dangerous to 
the church, to entrust the holy ministry to weak and igno- 
rant men, the presbytery shall try each candidate, as to 
his knowledge of the Latin language; and the original 
languages in which the Holy Scriptures were written. 
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They shall also examine him on the arts and sciences; on 
theology, natural and revealed, and on ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” Such has been the judgment of the leading minds 
in all protestant churches from the beginning. As early as 
1524, in a treatise now extant, Luther sounded the trumpet 
of alarm through Germany, against the fanatics of that 
day, and predicted that evangelical religion would die, if 
ever it should fall into the sole guardianship of unlearned 
men. Hence the zeal of the reformers, in founding uni- 
versities and schools ; hence the origin of some of the first 
colleges in Europe and America; and hence the establish- 
ment of our theological seminaries. If learning is needful 
to any one, it is so to the minister of religion. He has the 
most arduous intellectual work to perform; for which no 
talents and discipline can be too great. He has to deal 
with the sublimest truths to which the human mind can 
open, to urge the most heart-stirring realities, and to cope 
with the greatest adversaries. It is his proper work, to ex- 
pound, defend, and press on the conscience, the doctrines of 
the scripture. And while inferior minds may do some good, 
the most powerful intellects are not out of place, nor is the 
deepest learning superfluous: and although divine grace 
must ensure the result, this is secured in correspondence 
with the laws of humanity, and feeble reason and shallow 
declamation have not proved more potent in the church, 
than in the senate or at the bar. 

Consider the influence of the pulpit. It may be said 
with scarce a figure, to occupy popular attention one day 
in every seven ; in other words, four or five whole years 
in a generation of men. The faithful hearer listens to a 
hundred discourses every year. The faithful pastor is 
therefore more engaged than all other men, in moulding 
the common mind. Among an inquiring people such as 
ours, even in the rudest districts, plain and solid instruction 
keeps its pre-eminence ; and nothing but study, such as only 
sound education can ensure, will arrest attention and main- 
tain respect. The unpremeditated harangue, however 
affecting for a single time, from the lips of a pious itinerant, 
loses its charm, and drives away the auditory, when it is 
found to be the preacher’s only stock. We preach to a 
thoughtful and argumentative race, accustomed every day 
to hear cogent reasoning and valuable facts on other sub- 
jects; and the clergyman slides from his influence over such, 
unless he brings from this record, things new and old, and 
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goes before the flock in laying open the treasures of divine 
knowledge. 

There never was a time, when large gifts and high edu- 
cation were more loudly demanded than at present. The 
greatest talent aud the most finished discipline are claimed 
for the service which is before us. Not to-say, that our 
clergy have to go forth side by side with brethren of other 
denominations, who are every~year adding something to 
their culture, they have to contend with infidel, anti-chris- 
tian and heretical teachers, of learning and subtlety. The 
popish controversy alone, resting as it does so much on the 
records of past ages, and waged, on their part, by men 
disciplined in scholastic preparation, requires a depth of 
research and a readiness of attack and defence, such as 
nothing but the very best education can secure. Equal 
accomplishment, of a different kind, is needed in order to 
meet the various heretics, who deny the divinity of Christ, 
or the doctrines of grace, or the doom of the wicked; 
and who found themselves on the interpretation of the ori- 
ginal scriptures. While the still increasing, ever-shifting 
opposition of science, falsely so called, in the hosts of deism, 
pantheism, and atheism, render necessary a grounded ac- 
quaintance with science, in all its substantial parts. Against 
such foes, inspiration might indeed make ignorance avail- 
able ; but the days of inspiration are no more. 

An intellectual and able ministry is demanded by the 
condition of American society. We are every day more 
and more a reading people, being already more so than 
any nation upon earth. By the issues of a prolific press, 
by thousands of periodical sheets and pamphlets, vying 


with each other in novelty and cheapness, and suing for - 


admission to every house; by schools, lyeeums and col- 
leges, knowledge is more popularized than in former days. 
Time was, when stated public addresses for popular in- 
struction were confined to the church. For large classes, 
the pulpit was then the great means of mental culture, the 
great point of attraction for all who loved knowledge. But 
the method which took its rise in the church has been bor- 
rowed by the world, and public discourses on science and 
letters are in populous places becoming almost as common 
and as stated as the ministrations of the word. Excellent 
as these are, they are secular imitations, and occasionally 
rivals, of God’s great means of illuminating mankind. We 
would not repine at their noble work ; but, as ministers of 
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Christ we must burnish our armour, and see to it, that a 
generation formed under such influences and sharpened by 
such exercises, shall not have cause to complain that the 
words of everlasting life are less warmly or less mightily 
presented than the words which man’s wisdom teacheth. 
And for this we require a learned ministry. 

But the day has happily come, when by great numbers 
among us, the stated parochial preaching of the gospel is no 
longer regarded as the only work of the minister; when 
foreign missions are taken into one regular system, and for- 
eign presbyteries registered in our books. It isa noble 
work, which ought to engage our warmest affections. But 
it isa work which requires the choicest talent of the church ; 
and no common powers or attainments will thoroughly fur- 
nish the young disciple to perform it; to translate and ex- 
pound the scriptures, to compose and preach in foreign 
tongues, sometimes in several of them ; to contend for the 
faith with the Bramin, the Soofie, the Moolah and the Je- 
suit; or on the other side of the globe, far from counsel and 
aid, like Swartz or Bingham, to administer the affairs of 
rising churches, and manage an enterprise as onerous and 
momentous as the conduct of an army. While, therefore, 
our pious youth are looking toward the foreign field, let us 
give the means of acquiring the necessary preparation. 

But education is not the fruit of a day ; and however 
ready we may be to admit its importance, there is another 
topic, indeed the principal one at this time, namely the 
means to be used for securing an able ministry. 

Faithful and competent ministers are God’s own gift, 
and from first to last we are to acknowledge our depen- 
dence on him for every qualification, whether of heart or 
understanding. It is to be the subject of our prayers, that 
he would touch with his renewing grace the hearts of our 
children, that they may be suitable for his work, and that 
he would shed on all who are expecting the work new 
and unexampled measures of piety. But from the num- 
ber whom his Spirit has renewed, it will still be our part, to 
select those who may be fitted to receive the necessary 
training, and to confer upon them all the preparatory accom- 
plishment that is possible. Thorough education is a plant 
of slow growth. Year after year, the laborious student must 
bear the yoke. It is time to forsake all pretence and sub- 
terfuge on this important point. Let it be known, there is, 
even now, no royal road toscience. And hasty as indiscreet 
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and heady youth are constantly found to be, in rushing in- 
to the work, unprepared, against the judgment of their 
authorized advisers and of the church, the history of such 
cases shows how ill suited are slender powers to contend 
with the difficulties of the station. Instead of shortening 
the term of preparation, we should rather lengthen it, and 
give the church a race of ministers whom she may hear 
with reverence and delight. ‘Fhe studious meditative se- 
clusion of years is as valuable for the growth of piety as 
for that of knowledge. And inno way could the laity more 
grievously mistake their own interests, than by a false econo- 
my ora false zeal to encourage a low standard of ministe- 
rial qualification; a course which must entail on them 
feeble preachers, on whose performances many in every 
enlightened assembly must attend froma mere sense of duty, 
without respect and without profit. Especially in a day, 
when the public affairs of the church, connected with the 
spread of the gospel, take up so many hours of every min- 
ister’s time, particularly in great cities, and when cares, un- 
known even to their flocks, weigh them down, and make the 
average life of pastors considerably shorter than once it was, 
the necessity of a deep foundation is greater than ever. 
For, whatever hard and censorious judges may love to say, 
there are still faithful men in the service, and in no age 
have gospel labours been more injurious to the health and 
strength of clergymen in our cities, than in our own, in 
none have they been performed with more self-denial. So 
that when the wearied servant of Christ, at the midnight 
hour, after a thousand cares for interests not his own, and 
not even official, turns his sleepless head‘on the pillow, 
there are not wanting those who in selfish ease are lament- 
ing over his sloth, and wondering that the overtasked ma- 
chine should need repose. ‘To prepare for such services, it 
is indispensable that the candidate should learn the use of 
his weapons; and it will be too late to look for armour in 
the heat of the conflict. 

Now the question is, how shall we best provide ministers 
Suited to the exigency of the times? Weare all agreed, we 
trust, as to the value of an able ministry, and in some de- 
gree, though by no means as we ought, as to the necessity 
of settling in churches and sending abroad such men as 
answer this description. But in regard to the providing of 
them, there is a general apathy, founded, we cannot but 
believe, on inconsideration. 
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The great truth to be pondered, is, that of those who 
ought to be educated, a large proportion are unable to edu- - 
cate themselves. By divine grace, operating through the 
word, especially in blessed revivals of religion, thousands 
of youth have within a few years been converted to God; 
and we trust this agency is to be vouchsafed to us in still 
larger measures. Of these, a great number manifest such 
gifts, that it is desirable to train them up for the sacred office. 
But the gospel still has its principal trophies among the 
poor, and in every part of our country there are young 
men, anxious to enjoy this training, who are absolutely 
without the means; for, after the utmost devices of frugali- 
ty, a course of sound education is an expensive thing. And 
yet this is not so much their loss, as ours. We cannot do 
without them. The call is for a vastly greater number 
than can be supplied from the ranks of those who can 
educate themselves. How then shall this supply be obtain- 
ed? Plainly in no way, but by the gratuitous education of 
suchas are indigent. By what means shall they be educated ? 
This is the grave question, which we propose to such as 
find fault with all Education-societies, and to the larger 
class of such as are merely lukewarm. ‘There are but two 
conceivable methods: they must be sustained by the bene- 
ficence of individuals, or by that of associated Christians. 

In regard to the former method, much has been done in 
every age, and much will yet be done. But it can never 
meet our wants, or be our sole reliance ; and this for several 
obvious reasons. And first, the individuals are few, who 
are able and willing, severally, to bear the whole expense 
of a beneficiary for a course of years. Then the relation 
between a pious youth and an individual patron is not with- 
out something repulsive to the more delicate and ingenuous 
minds. Again the whole affair will be left to random 
efforts, devoid of the heathful glow of associate action, 
aside from the indispensable care in selecting and governing 
the candidate, and subject to the private caprice and the 
ordinary changes of fortune in the benefactor. By the 
multitudes who could give something, but who cannot give 
every thing, nothing will be given, and the fragments, the 
widow’s mites, and even the large sums which fall short 
of anannual charge, will be lost, or diverted to other objects. 

The other method is that this work of education should 
be undertaken in concert. And surely, it will not be de- 
manded of us, to re-argue the settled question as to the 
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value of associated exertion. Every charity of the age is 


a great example: every rail-road and canal may evince) 


how much combination can effect, where individual labour 
would have been fruitless. The associate actlon may pro- 
ceed from a voluntary society, or from the church, The 
former has been adopted, and with good success ; it 1s not 
our intention to find fault with it. But the latter is that 
which prevails with us, and of-which the advantages may be 
made apparent. And let it not escape us, that if we reject 
this method, the alternative in point of fact will be, not that 
the former method of individual charity will take its place, 
but that the youth of our church will be taken up by other 
societies. 

It is in the highest degree natural and proper, that every 
branch of Christ’s church should provide for the supply of 
its own wants, and especially of this, its most important 
want. It is just that the selection of candidates, the direc- 
tion of their studies, the guardianship of their piety, and 
the judgment of their capacity, should be left in the hands 
of the church, which is to employ them. It is due to our 
Presbyteries, that they should summon and present the 
beneficiary, and order how and where his studies shall be 
conducted, and should withdraw such as are unworthy. 
All this is secured by the method now in practice. And 
for some years, by means of the Board of Education the 
Presbyterian Church has been training young men, from 
church contributions, having aided 1,330. 

To do this great work thoroughly, the whole church 
should be engaged in it, and in due proportion over all the 
country. Tnis is better than the highest efforts of individu- 
als; more cheap, more safe, and more rapid. Thus every 
fragment of our bounty is secured. Thus the dollar be- 
stowed on the lakes may reach the pious youth in Florida. 
For the money and the talent do not always lie together, 
any more than the iron and the coal in the mineral kingdom. 
This universal co-operation can be obtained in no way, but 
by a uniform system, drawing means from our whole 
ecclesiastical field, and returning them again by a just al- 
lotment. Thus the weakest congregation, and the poorest 
member in it, may render aid, at the same time that we 


avoid the risks of mistaken judgment, and neighbourhood . 


predilection or prejudice. 
_ But it is, we believe, unnecessary, to vindicate the pecu- 
liar constitution of our Education-board, A more easy, safe 
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and effective method could scarcely be devised, and its 
fruits are every year coming before the public, to its honour. 
The objections we have to combat are in the main such as 
concern, not this particular mode of education, but all edu- 
€ation whatever at the expense of the church. And the 
effect which it would be our humble but earnest endeavour 
to preduce, is simply the persuasion, that we owe it to the 
cause of Christ, to keep the line filled by a levy of young 
soldiers, who shall take the place of departing veterans, as 
well as to form a new host, suited to the emergencies of a 
more perileus and eventful age. 

To some, it seems enough to say, drawing a false analo- 
gy frem the world of trade, that the thing will adjust itself, 
because supply will always equal demand. No maxim can 
be more false or dangerous when applied to intellectual and 
moral wants. These are demands which do not supply 
themselves. Witness the whole history of unconverted 
nations, degenerating from age to age. It is the property 
of ignorance and irreligion to propagate themselves. The 
hideous void of knowledge and piety, instead of inviting 
and securing a supply, like a vacuum in the market, be- 
comes greater and more hopeless the longer it is left to itself: 
and all the aggressive movements of Christianity, from the 
sending of an apostle to the sending of a tract, are founded 
on the denial of this very maxim. 

Equally fallacious is the language of those who cite the 
times when there were no Education-societies, and say, that, 
as able ministers were not wanting then, so they will not be 
wanting now, even without systematic beneficence. Far 
be it from us to derogate from the Christian eminence of 
our predecessors! Would to God, we had such scholars, 
such theologians, such preachers and such saints, as Dickin- 
son and Burr and Edwards and Finley and Davies, and 
Blair and Witherspoon and the Tennents and Finley and 
Rodgers and the Smiths and McWhorter! Nevertheless 
the argument is unsound. For first, there was always 
something analogous to our present charity, in every church 
in Christendom, though the efforts were less organized, and 
more was left to individual bounty. Secondly, the field 
was less open, and fewer labourers were demanded for the 
same territory. Thirdly, the church of that day, being en- 
grossed in the work of plantation rather than that of in- 
crease, left immense tracts of population unsupplied ; and 
every one of those holy men would have welcomed such 
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an arrangement as ours, had it been practicable. Fourthly, 
the amazing increase of gospel-labour, directed towards the 
unconverted of all nations, lays us under new obligations and 
creates new necessities ; and, finally, the argument proves 
too much, being equally valid against every organization 
for sending tracts, books, bibles or missionaries. 

It is to be feared that many excuse themselves in their 
neglect, by dwelling upon eases of failure. Here and 
there a beneficiary has proved unworthy, or has offended 
by lavish expense or idle display ; or, when ordained, he 
has manifested no competency; or he has left our commu- 
nion, lifted up his heel against his supporters, and failed to 
repay the honourable debt. Weadmit it. But is there an 
enterprise on earth, which is not open to the same objec- 
tion? Not every apprentice becomes a master workman. 
Not every recruit plays the soldier’s part. No army was 
ever composed of heroes. No ministry, of the purest 
church, even though filled without a cent of gratuity, was 
ever free from drones and Demases. It is believed that the 
cases of such disappointment are as few in proportion as 
in any similiar undertaking, as few as in any previous con- 
dition of the church. For three years past, not one bene- 
ficiary has been found morally unworthy of support. And 
it has been most justly observed, that if God should own 
but one in ten, as a useful minister, it would indemnify us 
for the whole expenditure; which after all is at present 
less than nineteen cents a year forevery communicant! It 
is with great satisfaction that we can point to some of the 
ablest, most learned, most acceptable, and most accomplish- 
ed young ministers, who, but for the hand thus extended to 
them, might now have been at their traffic or their handi- 
craft, or sighing in hopeless wishes for the holy service. 
Half our present ministry, and more than half our foreign 
missionaries have been more or less the beneficiaries of 
the church. 

Nor is it more fair to say, that we hold out secular in- 
ducements, to make men ministers without a genuine call. 
In every age some have entered on the work uncalled. 
God only can read the motives. There were false teachers, 
seeking filthy lucre, even in the apostolic period; it were 
too much to say, there are none suchin our own. But the 
attractions are not so great as a casual observer might 
suppose. In the first place, the young candidate is chosen, 
after the unbiassed examination and judgment of his pastor, 
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session and presbytery, as well as the officers of the Board. 
In the next place the pittance afforded to him can be called 
a golden bait, only in contemptuous irony. In the third 
place, his ardent zeal is subjected to the cooling process of 
most laborious study, for a term of years. And when, in 
fine, he enters the ministry, he finds it in a vast majority of 
instances, a post of labour, and solicitude, if not of disap- 
pointment and penury. For while the infidel press reiter- 
ates the cry of a fat priesthood and a hireling ministry, it is 
believed, that the average salary of our ministers, taking 
the country at large, is not more than five hundred dollars. 

No human plan can provide against occasional failure ; 
and we wait for impossibilities, if we withdraw our hand 
from the work, in expectation of any such scheme. As in 
war, when an invading host is on our borders, every lawful 
means is used to raise an army of defence ; so now,on the 
eve of great events, in a land increasing in population by 
eighty thousand souls from one Sabbath to another; ona 
territory, which, before some of us die, will number one 
hundred millions ; and in sight of an unnumbered heathen 
population, of whom two hundred millions are as open to 
the gospel as it is possible to be; we are plainly summoned 
to cease our cavils about straws across our path, and by 
every Christian expedient to multiply the number of faith- 
ful ministers. 

And yet through some years the cause languished ; not 
for any want of zeal or ability in those who manage, but 
from the supineness of the church. This is true of the 
American Education Society, one of whose most distin- 
guished friends has recently said: “Its annual resources 
since 1835 have been diminished more than one half. The 
number admitted to its patronage, during the last year, was 
but little more than one fourth of the number admitted in 
1838. Such a falling off in the means and consequent use- 
fulness of this institution is not accounted for by the 
commercial relations of the country. None of its sister 
charities have been so crippled.”? We cite this testimony 
with unfeigned sorrow for the fact. Fora time we suffered 
in like manner. So that when the report of 1841 was 
made, it declared that the number of candidates was be- 
coming less and less. On a day devoted to such consi- 
derations the churches were invited by the General Assem- 
bly, to wait on God in prayer. They did so, and such was 
the remarkable and unexampled answer that we were 
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called, a second time, on the first Sabbath of November, 
1842, to enter the sanctuary with thanksgiving. We can 
say nothing so effective as the words of our highest judi- 
catory : “ Whereas the General Assembly, at its last meet- 
ing, seeing that the number of their candidates for the min- 
istry was from year to year diminishing, felt constrained to 
recognise their entire dependence on God for their increase, 
and the impotence of all human organizations without the 
divine blessing. And whereas, under this sense of depen- 
dence, the last General Assembly earnestly recommended 
to all the churches to betake themselves to the Lord of the 
harvest, in fervent and importunate prayer, on a day fixed 
upon for that purpose : and as we find from the Report of 
the Board of Education, that God has, in a very remarka- 
ble manner, answered those prayers in a speedy and large 
increase of candidates for the ministry, therefore, Resolved, 
1. That this Assembly do not ascribe this success to the 
wisdom or efficiency of their plans of association, but en- 
tirely to the blessing of Almighty God, and do therefore 
call upon the Churches, to give him allthe glory. Resolved, 
2. That the Assembly regard this as but the first fruits of a 
great and glorious harvest, which they may reap if they 
faint not, and that while they should render thanks for mer- 
cies received, they should pray without ceasing, till the 
number of labourers is sufficient to gather the great har- 
vest. They would therefore earnestly recommend to all 
their ministers and churches, that on the first Sabbath in 
November, the same day of the year in which our God 
has heard our prayers, united thanksgiving and praise be 
rendered to his adorable name for his condescension and 
grace ; and that at the same time fervent and importunate 
prayer be offered that he would continue to pour out his 
Spirit, and even more abundantly, and incline the hearts of 
many more to preach the gospel to a perishing world. 
Resolved. 3. That inasmuch as God has heard our prayers, 
and increased the number of candidates under the care of 
the Board of Education, and we trust will grant us a still 
larger increase ; it is the indispensable duty of the church- 
es to provide for them the necessary aid in the prosecution 
of their studies. This can probably be better accomplished 
by bringing the churches more universally to co-operate in 
this work, than to strive for larger contributions from those 
churches which now give liberally.” | 
To this we have now to add some cheering particulars _ 
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from the report before us. The supply of candidates has 
not only been kept up, but is greater than that of last year, 
by more than sixteen per cent.: and the treasury of the 
Board has enabled them promptly to meet every demand 
upon their funds. The number of new candidates within 
the year has been one hundred and one, making the whole 
number aided by the Board, one thousand three hundred 
and thirty. Notwithstanding the peculiar difficulties of 
the times, the receipts during the year have been more 
than thirty thousand dollars. There is no true Presbyte- 
rian who will not acknowledge the favour of God, in this 
seasonable interposition. But gratitude will not have its 
perfect work, unless two considerations employ our minds, 
in connexion with our praise. 

The first is, that it is in the way of renewed, untiring 
effort, that we must expect God to come to our aid. He 
has smiled on our labours: let us continue and multiply 
them. The truth cannot be withheld: this is not a tempo- 
rary work, nor is ours an occasional demand. A fitful zeal 
and spasmodic effort, once in a few years, will not sutfice. 
The reservoir must be full and the conduits unobstructed. 
We shall never cease to need ministers ; from the increasing 
spirit of Missions we hope to need them more and more. 
We hope that when trade revives and returning prosperity 
fills our havens with ships and our marts with gain, the 
generous thankfulness of a relieved people will stretch out 
the hand of gospel mercy to every nation under heaven. 
But this will require unabated attention to the support of 
our youth. We should make up our minds never to cease 
giving. Our plan is made for endurance: it is built into 
the very walls of our polity. Our congregations, when 
fully apprized of their privilege, will give, not by starts, 
but in a continual stream; comprising even the smallest 
contributions: and let it be remembered, that if every com- 
municant gave but two cents a week, it would support one 
thousand four hundred young men in their studies. 

The second consideration, which deserves place in our 
minds, in connexion with our thanks, is this: that all our 
expectation in this work is from God. Not to say that the 
silver and the gold are his, and the hearts of those who can 
give them are his, it is a momentous truth, that the silver 
and the gold are worse than useless, if he give no more. 
Money may educate men, money may sustain a learned 
clergy ; but if this were all, we could keep our ranks full 
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by a mere increase of emolument. But we leave this 
method for corrupt establishments, and betake ourselves to 
God, fora richer boon. We ask not only for men, but for 
good men, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. We ask, 
not only for more men, but for better men, better than we 
are, and better suited to the work, sufferings and successes 
of the ministry in an age of great events. If the convert- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit be withheld, we shall be 
ruined, even though we have a myriad of endowed scho- 
larships. If men of low piety or defective zeal fill our 
pulpits, we shall lapse into error, or angry contention about 
a lifeless creed, and a selfish confinement of effort to our 
own bounds. The blessing of God, on one faithful minister, 
can make his labours do as much as those of a hundred 
others. Who then can measure the importance of united, 
importunate unceasing prayer: that God would give us 
such ministers; that he would send awakening influences 
on all our seminaries of Jearning, and all our Sabbath- 
schools ; that he would exclude infidel counsels from our 
common education ;.that he would establish his blessed 
word in every academy ; that he would sanctify the daily 
labour of teachers and scholars by the word of God and 
prayer ; and that he would cause every college in the land 
to hold forth the science of salvation, as the paramount 
subject of instruction; without which other attainments 
are as perishable as the earth which is to be consumed. 
Who can estimate the worth of prayer from all our churches 
in behalf of the young men now under the care of the 
Board, that they may be a wiser, holier, more heroic race 
of ministers than we who lead themon? If such a thing 
were not unseemly and impossible, we could wish they 
were known to every reader. Our cause labours under 
this peculiar disadvantage, that our friends and patrons 
cannot behold the immediate fruit of their benefactions. 
The harvest is long in coming into the garner, and is then 
scattered beyond their vision. We cannot show them 
speedy results, as our sister charities may do. We cannot 
point to numerous converts or appeal to their sensibility in 
behalf of beloved missionaries, whose hames they know, 
whose epistles they read, and who have gone out from 
themselves. Yet our labour, if slow, and in the shade is 
equally important, and is indispensable to the progress of 
all the other enterprises. A goodly company, scattered in 
various places of education, are enjoying by this means 
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means of preaching Christ and him crucified. In poverty 
and anguish of heart, they sometimes confide their trials 
to their instructers. We could wish they could be placed 
before every reader, that in the very faces of these 
three hundred Christian youth, he might read the claim 
they make upon his justice. If we have called it 
charity, we revoke the word—it is not charity—it is poli- 
cy—it is justice. It is such charity as we bestow on the 
beloved son whom we endow with that best inheritance, a 
good education ; such charity as a suffering country ex- 
pends on the soldier whom she prepares for the field. It is 
our own cause which we are pleading, and the church will 
not hear the plea in vain. 

Among the large and respectable class of Sabbath-school- 
teachers, including the elder scholars and the members of 
Bible-classes, there is a nursery of young men for the gos- 
pel service. This institution offers a happy auxiliary to 
the work of education. Nowhere else can we find collect- 
ed more specimens of the self-denial, the zeal and the talent 
of the church. Nowhere else do we see more persons in- 
structed from childhood in the scriptures, apt to teach, and 
trained to love and to benefit the souls of men. Nowhere 
else can the benevolent members of any congregation go 
with more hope of finding pious youth, on whom they may 
confer the invaluable gift of ministerial training. Here is 
a fit subject for the earnest prayers of God’s people, that 
the Lord would be pleased, early and perpetually, to sum- 
mon from these preparatory schools those who may carry 
his name far hence among the Gentiles. Here the Christian 
parent will bring the infant son, with new hopes that the 
anointing oil of separation may fall upon his head. And 
is there a believing mother, who does not sympathize in 
this glow of parental hope, or who has not sometimes, as 
she prompted the prayer of childhood to the kneeling boy, 
lifted her tearful eyes to heaven, and like that ancient woman 
of a sorrowful spirit, lent him to the Lord, saying of her 


- Samuel, “ so long as he liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord !”” 


It is from such mothers and such prayers, that the church 
expects her ministry to be reinforced. Time was, when 
parents went to the extreme of designating this or that son 
to the ministry, without respect to grace in his heart. But 
we are in danger of the other extreme; and it may be that 
the recent dearth of candidates for the service, and the few- 
ness of converted young men in our colleges, and the in- 
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disposition of many educated youth to take the yoke of 
gospel-labour, have been owing to a temporary decay of 
affectionate earnestness on the part of Christian parents. 
It is time that we, whose little ones are still around our 
knees, should hasten to give them away to Christ. As we 
have already offered them to him at their baptism, let us 
daily offer them anew. If he remove them, he will but 
remove what is doubly his own: if he spare them, though 
thay may not be rich, or great, or honoured, they may, 
when we are departed, be turning many to righteous- 
ness, to meet us and them in heaven, Such answers to 
prayer already exist in great numbers among the sons of 
the church whom we are engaged in training. 

The conclusion forces itself upon our minds, as one 
pressed by the very necessity of the case. We cannot do 
without more ministers. Wecannot sit still within our present 
limits. The cry of a perishing world has been coming into 
the ears of the church for eighteen hundred years, ever 
since our Master said, Go ye into all the world! The re- 
sources of the church, the wealth of its members, are re- 
sources held in trust, under stewardship, to be laid out for 
Christ, in the way best suited for the accomplishment of his 
command. It is our unspeakable privilege, to be co-workers 
with God, who might have saved his elect by angels, or by 
miracle. And when piety rises to its genuine growth, 
the happiness of Christians will be found in doing this work, 
with all their might and with all their means. They will 
have as great a zest in doing this service with self-sacrifi- 
cing zeal, as the men of this world feel in the greatest en- 
terprises of trade. And the church will have unexampled 
happiness and increase, when every power of every mem- 
ber shall be concentrated on giving the gospel to mankind. 

A church of more than 150,000 communicating members, 
in a nation of more growing numbers and influence than 
any Other, is not to lie still. We must be up and doing. 
So much salt, so much leaven, so much light cannot remain 
inoperative. Such is the spread of population, such are the 
zeal and greatness and success of error, from popery to 
atheism, that ten years cannot pass without mighty chan- 
ges. If we be not active, we shall be left behind, and not 
only our own denomination but evangelical protestantism 
itself must be outrun by the strides of falsehood. It is the 
ministry which, under God, is to carry forward the stan- 
dards. Every thing in the aspect of the world shows to- 
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kens of great and rapid mutation. Science and the arts 
cannot stand still. Commerce and national intercourse can- 
not cease. Political slavery cannot endure. Inquiry after 
truth cannot rest unsatisfied. The press and the public 
teacher cannot but awaken the masses. All this tells of 
progress, of a progress which becomes every year more gi- 
gantic; but a progress which whether for good or evil, is 
under Providence to depend solely on the halting or the 
advance of the evangelical army. 

And here it is our delightful privilege to throw the flame 
of prophecy over the dark expanse before us, and to exult 
in hope. So far from despairing, because power is some- 
times lawless, or error triumphant, we believe these agen- 
cies will all be seized by the Almighty, in his own time, 
and forced to the setting up of his own kingdom. He hath 
promised the earth to his saints,and what he hath promised 
he will perform. It is our part to be awake and active. 
Our missions, domestic and foreign, let us confidently think, 
will soon draw forth the aid of every member of our com- 
munion. Let us not doubt, that the day is near, when it 
will be impossible to find a minister who refuses to plead 
their cause, or a church which denies its quota. The West, 
which Satan and the pope have marked as their chosen 
ground, and which having hitherto taken its tone from us, 
is soon to have the preponderance of power, and to send 
back shocks of influence to the Atlantic, cries to us for 
a ministry, both fixed and itinerant. The thickening In- 
dian tribes, whom we have consolidated on our frontier, 
rebuke that we have withheld the Saviour. Two. mil- 


lions and a half of slaves, within reach of the gospel, 


condemn a church spread over their land of bondage, and 
not yet statedly engaged in emancipating their souls. Our 
army and navy, and our mariners who traverse every 
sea, ask for the word of this life. And the vast nations of 
papists, Mohammedans and pagans, as well as the seed of 
Abraham, appeal to us by virtue of our Redeemer’s last 
command. No one of these objects can be reached, but by 
faithful and able men. Nor can such men besent, unless the 
church will educate them. Such is the bearing of this en- 
terprise on all the great charities of the Christian world. 
In furthering it, we are aiding them: in letting it languish 


we are crippling them. 


Let the men of the world scoff at our attempts as a waste 
of what they worship ; let them count it the chief end of 
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man, to buy and sell and get gain, and eat and drink, and 
die ; let them vent their enthusiasm in speculation, in poli- 
tics, and in pleasure ; it will be our glory, as believing time 
to be short, and eternity tremendous, and the soul beyond 
price, and the riches of Christ unsearchable, to task our 
highest powers, to invest our chief gains, to expend our ut- 
most excitement, in making the world a Christian world. 
And when the church in every part shall be so inspired 
with this holy animation, that every man and woman and 
child shall burn with desire to make a dying Redeemer 
known, we shall from that eminence look back on our pre- 
sent.efforts and contributions, as we now look back from 
the agriculture and commerce of the nineteenth century, 
on the scanty fields and puny shipping of the earliest colo- 
ny on our coast. The work is vast; the souls to be reach- 
ed are as the sands upon the seashore for multitude; but 
Christ has set at work forces which are to be effective, and 
he will be inquired of to doit. For it was when he sent 
out a little missionary band, without purse or scrip or 
sword, that he said, “« The harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth labourers into his harvest.”’ 


Art. VII._— The History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, during the First Three Centuries. By Dr. 
Augustus Neander. Translated from the German, by 
Henry John Rose, B. D., Late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 
98 Chestnut st. New York: Saxton & Miles, 206 Broad- 
way. 1843. pp. 466, 


NeawpeEr is not only the first ecclesiastical historian, but 
one of the most interesting men of the age. A Hebrew by de- 
scent, a Christian by profession and in his convictions, a pro- 
found scholar, a philosopher as well asa theologian, a man of 
a devout spirit, and comprehensive charity. All his historical 
writings are considered of authority, and are secure of per- 
manent influence. Though the reader may, in the first in- 
stance, be somewhat disappointed, in finding instead of the 
ordinary narrative of events, a philosophical and religious 
survey of the successive centuries since the coming of Christ, 
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in which their characteristic features are brought strongly 
into view, yet the better he becomes acquainted with the 
facts of Christian history, the more will he be impressed 
with the discrimination and compass of the views presented 
by Neander. In some points of doctrine the author differs 
from the prevalent opinions among us: and the habit 
which he has cultivated of seeing as far as possible some- 
thing good in every class of men, and something true in 
every form of doctrine, renders him in some instances more 
favourable in his judgments of errorists, than may comport 
with our ideas of fidelity to the truth. Still no one can 
read his writings without receiving a strong impression 
of the compass of his knowledge, and the strength of 
his powers, or without conceiving a warm attachment to 
himasaman. The form in which his history of the first 
‘three centuries has been published by Mr. Campbell, is in 
a high degree creditable ; it is neat and compact, including 
in a single volume what we believe extends through three 
volumes of the original German. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly according to the text 
of L. Dindorf, with Notes, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By John J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius 
Institute. New York: Leavitt & Trow. 1843. pp. 
366. 12mo. 


Tue teachers and learners of Greek will always havea 
vast advantage in the writings of Xenophon, combining as 
they do the utmost purity of Attic style with a simplicity 
suited to elementary instruction, and an interest half ro- 
mantic, half historical, which seldom fails to engage atten- 
tion and excite curiosity. In all these qualities the Anabasis 
is pre-eminent, and the demand for it will probably exist as 
long as Greek is studied and much longer than the vicious 
taste for scrap-books, collectanea, &e—which has done so 
much to lower the standard of classical instruction in this 
country. Mr. Owen is therefore entitled to the thanks of 
all true scholars for this beautiful edition, which is far from 
being a mere servile reprint. It has evidently cost much 
labour, and evinces a familiar knowledge of the best critical 
works, English and German. Besides Dindorf’s edition of 
1825, the editor has made use of Hutchinson’s, Schneider’s 
Bornemann’s, Poppo’s, Kriiger’s, Balfour’s, and Long’s. 


_ He has also enjoyed the advice of some of the first scholars 


in the country. Nearly one half of the volume is occupied 
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with notes collected from the best authorities. The typo- 
graphy does credit to the press of Mr. Trow, and will no 
doubt give general satisfaction in this country, where the 
Greek type of Germany has long been familiar, though to 
our eye less beautiful and less Greek than the English. As 
the work is intended to be used as a school-book, we 
suggest that in reference to that extensive market, good 
binding is a strong recommendation. In America this has 
been too much neglected. It has even been customary to 
send out school-books clothed in muslin or in paper. A 
distinguished exception to this general censure is afforded 
by many of Professor Anthon’s school-books published by 
the Harpers, in which the binding is at once as handsome 
and as strong as could be wished for such a purpose. 


Lhe Episcopal Doctrine of Apostolical Succession Ex- 
amined, being a Reply to “an Episcopalian’s’”’ Review 
of a Sermon, §c. By William S. Potts, D.D. St. Louis ; 
8vo. pp. 41. 


Dr. Porrs having preached a sermon on church-govern- 
ment, before his Presbytery, and by its appointment, the 
discourse was published by the same authority, and after- 
wards made the subject of a review by an Episcopalian. 
This review appears to have been temperate and courteous 
in tone, but extravagant in its pretensions, especially with 
respect to Apostolical Succession, This quality, as well as 
the weakness of its arguments, the pamphlet before us ably 
exposes. It is well written and evinces an accurate know- 
ledge of the controversy in its present aspect. The least 
successful parts, we think, are the few in which the author 
deals in pleasantry or sarcasm. It is cheering to find the 
cause of truth, on this engrossing subject, so successfully 
maintained in all parts of the country,. 


Servitude, and the Duty of Masters to their Servants. 
“1 Sermon, preached in the Presbyterian Church, Nor- 


folk, Va. By the Pastor, J une, 1843, Published by re- 
quest. Norfolk: 8vo. pp. 15. 


Tuts discourse, while it takes very high ground in fa- 
vour of the lawfulness of slavery, and maintains it boldly, 
is no less explicit and decided in asserting the duty of mas- 
ters to instruct their servants and afford them all religious 
privileges, Wee trust it will be useful to some who would 
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be wholly inaccessible to exhortations founded on a different 
hypothesis. 


2 Discourse in Commemoration of the Bi-centenary of the 
Westminster Assembly. Preached to the Congregation 
of the Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Va., on Sab- 
bath morning, July 2, 1843, together with a Discourse 
on Predestination, preached to the same congregation, 
Sabbath morning, June 18, 1843. By Rev. John Ley- 
burn, Pastor of the Church. 8vo. pp. 40. 

THESE sermons, published at the request of the hearers 
for gratuitous circulation, are instructive, correctly written, 
and marked by good sense and sobriety of mind. The de- 
sign of their publication will, we doubt not, be, in some 
good degree, accomplished. 


The Duty of Praying for our Rulers. A Discourse de- 
livered in the Presbyterian Church in the City of New 
Orleans, on the 2\st of May, 1843. By Rev. W. A. 
Scott, A. M., Pastor of said Church. New Orleans: 
1843. pp. 38. 

Tue duty so forcibly urged by Mr. Scott in this discourse 
is one of great importance, and one we fear greatly neglected. 
Considering the explicitness with which it is enjoined in the 
word of God ; the efficacy of prayer; the difficulty of the 
duties which rulers have to discharge ; their need of divine 
guidance, and the importance of their measures and con- 
duct, it is surprising that Christians generally are so little 
alive to the importance of this duty. They do not thus ne- 
glect the church or their families. Daily are supplications 
presented by every believer for his own household and the 
household of faith, but how rare is it to hear any fervent 
prayer offered for our country and her rulers, and yet in the 
good government of the country and in the good conduct of 
our rulers the welfare of our families and of the church are 
deeply interested. We hope the circulation of this sermon 
by Mr. Scott may have the effect of calling the attention 
of our brethren to this subject; and we rejoice in this and 
other evidences of the zeal and ability with which he has 
entered upon the discharge of his ministerial duties in the 
important sphere in which Providence has placed him. 


The Fight of Afflictions of our Fathers. A sermon on the 
Bi-centenary of the Westminster Assembly. Preached 
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in the First Presbyterian Church, Elizabethtown, July 

9th, 1843. By Nicholas Murray, D. D. Elizabethtown : 

1843. pp. 40. 

Tur recent celebration of the bi-centenary of the West- 
minster Assembly, has given occasion to many interesting 
and instructive discourses, both in Scotland and America, 
several of which have already been published, and more 
we hope may yet see the light. It is of importance that 
the facts connected with the calling and labours of that 
venerable Assembly should be familiarly known, as a 
warning to one class of men, and an encouragement to 
another, The sermon by Dr. Murray is, as far as we re- 
member, one of the first of these discourses we have seen in 
a pamphlet form. It reviews the events which led to the 
calling of the Westminster Assembly ; details its labours 
and their results, and deduces from this history several 
practical lessons. This scheme is filled up in an instructive 
and impressive manner. The sermon has increased the 
strength of our conviction that much useful information 
may in this way be communicated to the public. 


The History of the Inquisition of Spain, composed from 
the original documents of the Archives of the Supreme 
Council, and from those of subordinate tribunals of the 
Holy Office. Abridged and translated from the original 
works of D. Juan Antonio Llorente, formerly Secretary 
of the Inquisition, Chancellor of the University of Toledo, 
Knight of the Order of Charles III. &c. Philadelphia : 
James M. Campbell &Co. New York: Saxton & Miles. 
1843. pp. 208. 

Tis is another of the neat, condensed and remarkably 
cheap publications for which theological readers, and the 
public generally are indebted to Mr. Campbell ; and which 
entitle him to expect a generous patronage. The history 
of the Inquisition by Llorente is a standard work, with 
whose character our readers may be presumed to be ac- 
quainted. It furnishes one of the best refutations of high- 
church principles by showing the results to which they 
legitimately lead, and to which they have a constant ten- 
dency. If we deny the scriptures to be the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and assert the right of the church 
guided by tradition and the assumed teaching of the Spirit, 
to assert with authority what men are to believe and do, 
then of course we deny the right of private judgment in 
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matters of religion. And if men have no right to judge for 
themselves they ought not to be permitted to judge for them- 
selves, This seems a fair conclusion, and it is the conclu- 
Sion to which almost all traditionists do in fact come. Mr. 
Palmer, a distinguished modern writer of the Oxford school, 
in his Treatise on the Church, a work republished in this 
country under the auspices of Bishop Whittingham, ex- 
pressly denies the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, and as the natural consequence of that denial, as- 
serts that the civil magistrate is bound “to repress all at- 
tempts to introduce heresies and errors,” and that he may 
enforce his decrees “ by civil penalties,”’ vol. ii. p. 304, and 
elsewhere. He also teaches that he is bound to prevent 
schism or separation from the church. Bishop Whitting- 
ham while admitting the principles of his author, enters an 
extremely feeble interrogative protest against the duty of 
persecution, as a sequence from those principles. But the 
leaven is there and it will work; when he that letteth is 
taken out of the way, then shall that wicked thing again 
be revealed. The Romanists are right and Mr. Palmer is 
right. - If the church is infallible, and men have not the 
right of private judgment, then it is of two evils unspeaka- 
bly the less that error should be prevented by the strong 
hand of civil power, than that the souls of men should be 
made a prey to the teachers of heresy. All opposition 
from mere expediency or feeling to the working of these 
principles, reason and history show to be powerless. Per- 
secution is a duty, if men have not in religion the right of 
private judgment. 


“in Essay concerning the Unlawfulness of a Man’s Mar- 
riage with his Sister by Affinity ; with a Review of 
_ the various acts of the highest judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Churchin the United States of America, touch- 

ing this and similar connexions. By Colin McIver, V. 

D. M. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, 178 Chestnut st. 

1842. pp. 162. 

WE regret that we were prevented noticing this work at 
the time of its publication, which an accidental circumstance 
prevented our doing. The interest attached to the subject 
which it discusses, and the prominent part taken by Mr. 
Mclver in the discussions to which it has recently given rise, 
as well as the value of the book itself entitle it to a most re- 
spectful notice. We doubt whether there is any minister 
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in our church who has had so effective an:agency in bring- 
ing the public mind to bear upon the question of the law- 
fulness of a man’s marriage with his sister by affinity, as 
the author of this volume; and whatever may be the re- 
sult of these discussions, he certainly will have deserved 
well of the church. He has here presented within a short 
compass a great amount of valuable information, and 
brought under review almost all the passages of the scrip- 
tures which bear upon the question. a" 


Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans; By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. L.L.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, New 
York : Robert Carter. Pittsburgh: Thomas Carter. 1843, 
pp. 521. 


Tue reader may expect to find these lectures distin- 
guished by the eloquence and imbued with the devout 
spirit of their celebrated author. While other commenta- 
ries are devoted to minute elucidation of the text, Dr. Chal- 
mers’s aim seems to have been to seize upon the great 
principles of doctrine and duty presented by the apostle, 
and to unfold them before his readers. This he does with 
all his characteristic copiousness and power. This large 
and closely printed volume is sold at the remarkably cheap 
price of one dollar and fifty cents. 


Remains of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M. A. to which is 
prefixed a view of his character, By Josiah Pratt, B. D. 
F. A.S. From the eleventh London edition. New 
York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal street: Pittsburg, Thomas 
Carter. — 

Ir issafe to presume thatall our readers are, of course, ac- 
quainted, at least by reputation, with this admirable volume. 
Mr. Carter could not well have given to American Christians 
amore valuable present of its kind, than this neat and con- 
venient edition of a book, which will enrich the mind and 


heart of its readers in any walk in life. — «> 


Chemistry inits application to Agriculture and Physi- 
ology. By Justus Liebig, M. D. Ph. D. F. R.S. M. R. 
I. A., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Gies- 
sen, &c. &c. &c. Edited from the Manuscript of the 
autohr by Lyon Playfair, Ph. D. From the last London’ 
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Edition, muchimproved. Philadelphia: Jas. M. Camp- 
bell & Co. 98 Chesnut Street. New York: Saxton & 
Miles, 205 Broadway. 1843. 

Ir it be true that «‘ he who causes two blades of grass to 
grow where only ohe grew before, is a benefactor of his 
race,” Prof. Liebig has richly earned an honourable mention 
in our pages. The work before us, is the Report of the 
“Cuemicat Srcrion,”’ to “THe Brirish Association 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT oF ScIENCcE,” on the subject of 
which it treats. It is a profoundly scientific investigation, 
of most important practical principles. It strikes us as re- 
markable, that a work conducted strictly on the principles 
of vigourous and even technical science, should have attract- 
ed so extensively the attention of practical men. We 
have not before seen a more striking case of the ben- 
efits of our modern system of cheap literature, than in 
the furnishing of such a work, in a clear and readable 
type, at twenty-five cents :—a price which we should think 
would of itself induce thousands to buy and profit by it. 


_ Animal Chemistry, or Organic Chemistry in its applica- 
tions to Physiology and Pathology. By Justus Liebig, 
M. D. Prof. of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, 
Edited from the author’s Manuscript by William Grego- 
ry, M. D. Prof. of Medicine and Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College, Aberdeen. Philadelphia : 
James M. Campbell & Co. 98 Chesnut Street, New 
York: Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 1843. 

Tuts volume is the successor, and exact counterpart, of 

_ the one we have just noticed. It bears the same marks of 

the finished scientific scholar; and in its department, we 
should think, cannot be otherwise than highly valuable. 
Any one, however, who has attempted to refer even the 
simplest phenomena of the vital forces, to their chemical 
relations, will not need to be told, that a certain degree of 
uncertainty, attaches to most of the conclusions on such a 
subject. It hardly falls within our province, to say more of 

this work at present. It may be considered as the pioneer 

in a path of investigation, to which intense scientific interest 
belongs, and which cannot fail to be followed out to valua- 

ble results, by enthusiastic students of the mysterious work- 


ings of the vital powers. 
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A Brief Outline of the History of the Reformation. An 
Address delivered by Rev, D. Mardill, in the Methodist 
Church, Hamilton, on the evening of the Fourth of July, 
1843. pp. 24. 

Ir would be well if our national anniversary should give 
rise to more discourses like the above. If instead of calling 
the people together to listen to political harangues, or frothy 
declamations on liberty, they were assembled to thank God 
for our national blessings, and to listen to instructions derived 
from the history of the past, it would promise better for the 
perpetuity of civil institutions, and the permanent enjoy- 
ment of our religious liberties. The discourse of Mr. Mardill 
seems designed to show the value of the Reformation as a 
deliverance from spiritual bondage, and to inculeate on his 
readers the important lesson that religious truth is, under 
God, our only security from civil and religious servitude. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. John Williams, Mission- 
ary to Polynesia, By Ebenezer Prout, of Halstead. 


First American Edition. New York. M. W. Dodd. © 


1843. pp. 416. 8vo. 


Turs work gives an interesting account of an extraordi- 
nary man. Devoting himself in early life to the missionary 
cause, he laboured among different groups of the Polyne- 
sian islands with a zeal that pressed continually upon the 
safe limits of discretion, with a buoyancy of faith that was 
seldom depressed even by the greatest difficulties, and with 
a copiousness of resources that is not often exhibited. We 
know not how any can read such a work without being 
driven to the conclusion that the man whose hfe is here re- 
corded was the subject of a most unaccountable delusion, 
or that he must have beenactuated by motives and sustained 
by an agency to which the men of the world are strangers. 
Independent of the religious interest of this work, there are 
some parts of it, especially that which gives an account of 

_ Mr. Williams’s successful attempt to construct a ship, while 


upon the island of Rarotonga, that have all the charm of | 
the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. The life of this de-— 


voted man furnishes a striking illustration of the amount 
of good that may be achieved without any extraordinary 
talent, by what is termed practical ability, when directed 
and sustained by Christian principle. 
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